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PART r.— HISTORICAL 


CHAPTER I. 

OPENING OK PARLIAMENT. 

General 'flew of the State of Political Parties — Opening erf Parliament — 
Kings Speech — Dehate on the Address — Slate of the Country — Spain — 
South A merit 'a — Ireland. 


After tin* survey Liken in our last 
volume of the political world and its 
'‘principal actors, the present aspect of 
hsth affords Jiltle room for additional 
remark. The Oppositions, both Whig 
and popular, continued in the active 
exercise of their functions ; but, while 
they diligently watched the movements 
of ministry, they scarcely felt a hope, 
or exerted an effort, to drive them 
from their seats. Britain never had 
so independent a Parliament. There 
was less of # the means of influence, and 
less of the spirit of devoted partisan-^, 
ship, than at an y former period. The 
stability^ ministers rested on a surer 
and more permanent basis. •Instead 
of endeavouring to secure themselves 
by high stretches of authority, by a 
course of favouritism arid patronage, 
and by urging on the zeal of their nar- 
tizans, they attained this object by 
<W<&|g on a system liberal, constitu- 
tion^ and conciliatory towards afl 


classes. They hesitated no longer in 
selecting from every political creed 
whatever it contained that promised 
to he salutary, without exception even 
of those whose votaries had manifest- 
ed the strongest hostility to them- 
selves, or whose views had excited most 
alarm in the public mind. In their 
present adoption, however, these mea- 
sures were so far tempered and modi- 
fied, as not to revolt any judicious ad- 
vocate of the established system. The 
popular leaders, in return, had, in a 
great measure, exchanged their course 
of rude and sweeping attack against 
all established men and systems, for 
one of cool stricture and practical in- 
quiry. On the other hand, there was 
formed beVind ministry a sort of ul- 
tra-nfmi^ierial party, who complain- 
ed, that ministers acted tinder a pu- 
sillanimous dread of opponents whom 
they ought? to have contemnec^and de- 
spised ; that they had entered on a 
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timid and time-serving career, and 
were estranging themselves from their 
own most zealous friends and sup- 
porters. Ministers, however, held on 
their course amid murmurs on both 
sides, but without meeting with any 
serious obstruction. The only formi- 
dable mass of resistance was collected 
against tbe more liberal system of 
commercial arrangement, which they 
had adopted in common with seve- 
ral philosophic adherents of the popu- 
lar cause, aftd which went upon the 
principle of laying open British in- 
dustry and its products tf> free com- 
petition from all quarters, w hether na- 
tive or foreign. Upon this subject a 
sort of transverse of parties took place. 
Thene appeared in array against the 
new system, a mass of the old Whigs 
and of the old Tories, w ho called out for 
the maintenance of the original Eng- 
lish system, by which our own pro- 
duce and manufactures might be pro- 
tected against the dangerous competi- 
tion of states that Avere not only fo- 
reign, but rootedly hostile. These 
doctrines, in fact, are, on a superficial 
glance, so plausible, and require such 
extensive views to detect their errors, 
that they have captivated almost all 
the popular governments of the pre- 
sent day, and even in Britain conti- 
nued to enjoy favour with a large por- 
tion of the public. It was not, there- 
fore, w ithout resistance that ministers 
had been enabled to break ground 
against the system of monopoly ; and 
now that they were to .make nearer 
approaches, and to begin to breach the 
main fortress, it w as impossible not to 
anticipate opposition of a pretty se- 
rious nature. , t ,; > 

One circumstance, it mus| be con- 
fessed, was peculiarly for 

enabling administration fa proceed 
with smoothness and success^ So long 
as there was a heavy pressure of^ dis- 
tress and suffering upon any consider- 
able portion of the community, there 


could never cease to be a disposition to 
cmll upon government for the cause, 
and to hold it more or less responsible 
for this# interruption of the general 
w r ell-being. #r Mie consequence had 
been, that, at no distant period^ mi- 
nisters had a most difficult course tq 
steer. * put at the beginning of thm 
present year all things had materially* 
changed their aspect. Commerce and 
manufactures had, before this time, 
emerged from their long distress ; yet 
their wheels had hitherto moved on in 
a steady, but slow and languid career. 
At present, animation and brislSuss 
were rapidly returning, and confidence 
was felt that Britain had again enter- 
ed on a sure and prosperous progress. 
That enterprise of her merchan^ 
which, beneath the overwhelming 
blow r s that struck it, had lain astound- 
ed and dismayed, but never vanquish- 
ed, now revived in all its energy. * It 
exerted itself, however, under circum- 
stances very different from those w hich 
took place under the period of rapid, 
and, as it were, feverish prosperity 
which had marked the preceding pe- 
riod of war. Then the almost unli*. 
mi ted employment for capital was ac- 
companied with the difficulty of find- 
ing it, and a consequent high premium 
offered for its use. At present capital 
Avas abundant, and to be had at an 
easy rate ; but there was great diffi- 
culty of disposing of it in any manner 

• which Avould afford an adequate remu- 
neration. Capital, therefore, over- 
flowing and pent up, eagerly thrust it- 
self into every channel which afforded 
in the least a promising aspect. ' Hence 
the eagerness with which it sought the 
perilous«field of foreigu l$an, upon the 
faintest and most remote security, and 
British capital* was poured over the 
farthest corners of the earth with, it 
is to be feared in many instances, very 

• fairft prosp&ts of returning. Now, 
however, when the pressure of menftflfo- 
tile distress and alarm had aba&ftl, a , 
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securer, and, nationallyspeaking, more 
•^alutary sphere of employment \^is 
-/sought at home. This effort was 
made chiefly in the ^irec£ion*of form- 
ing great joint stock eoih panics, to con- 
. duc% on a great scale, those branches 
vof national industry which had Iiitlier- 
\o been carried on by individuals or 
N by private copartnery. This system 

* was of somewhat a dubious character 
anff tendency, and some of its deftiils 
were marked* by a precipitate holi- 
ness, too often characteristic of British 
conpnercial enter prize. This pres- 
sure, however, of capital for employ- 
ment, operated usefully in urging the 
legislature to the dissolution of mo- 
nopolies, founded on no reason or po- 
licy, and which imposed pernicious re- 
straints on the regular current of com- 

• mcrcial transactions. Generally speak- 
ing, thfl preparatory steps by which 
these companies were to be enabled to 
act, required the sanction of a legisla- 
tive enactment; and they were thus 
brought into fuller discussion than 
was necessary in the case of individual 
associations, not demanding or recci- 

*"* ring any exclusive privileges. 

On the subject of foreign affairs, a 
pretty strong interest, of a more pain- 
ful nature, was still felt. All the 
hopes and predictions'nf the friends of 
liberty had been fatally belied, yet the 
catastrophic, though affording ample 
room for just and fruitless invective 
against the powers leagued in its ac- 
complishment, could leave little room 
for par ty*con flict. The weakness, dis- 
union, and treachery, which had caused 
so total and rapid a downfall of the 
Spanish constitutional system, afford- 
ed additional justification of*those who 
had declined embarking in so ill ce- 
mented and supported a cause. The 
more cautious and judicious leaders of 
the Whig interest, therefore, # held 
themselves prepared merely to speak, 
to throw a general shade of .re- 


proach around ministry. Only their 
more vehement and precipitate retain- 
ers courted a vote, which, it was fore- 
seen, would be attended with no is- 
sue either flattering to £he party, or 
tending to consolidate its influence. 

In consequence of the indisposition 
under which his Majesty unfortunate- 
ly laboured, he was unable this year to 
open Parliament in person. The fol- 
lowing speech was delivered in his 
name by the Lord Chancellor to the 
two Houses. 

a My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to express to you his Majesty's 
deep regret, that, in consequence of 
indisposition, he is prevented from 
meeting you in Parliament upon thp 
present occasion. 

Cl It would have been a peculiar sa- 
tisfaction to his Majesty to be enabled 
in person to congratulate you on the 
prosperous condition of the country. 

“ Trade arid commerce are extend- 
ing themselves, both at home and 
abroad. A11 increasing activity per- 
vades almost every branch of manu- 
facture. 

“ The growth of the revenue is such 
as not only to sustain public credit, 
and to prove the unimpaired produc- 
tiveness of our resources, blit (what is 
yet more gratifying to his Majesty's 
feelings) to evince a diffusion of com- 
fort among the great body of the peo- 
ple. 

“ Agriculture is increasing from the 
depression under which it laboured, 
and, by the steady operation of natu- 
ral causes, is gradually re-assuming 
the station to which its importance en- 
titles it Among the great interests of 
thefnation. 

“ At no former period has there 
prevailed throughout all classes of the 
community in this island d more cheer- 
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ful spirit of order, or a more just sense 
of the advantages which, under the 
blessing of Providence, they enjoy. 
b “ In Ireland, which has for some 
time past bejin the subject of his Ma- 
jesty's particular solicitude, there are 
many indications of amendment, and 
his Majesty relies upon your continued 
endeavours to secure the welfare and 
happiness of that part of the United 
Kingdom. 

“ His Majesty has commanded us 
farther to inform you, that he has 
every reason to believe, that the pro- 
gress of our internal prosperity and 
improvement will not be disturbed by 
any interruption of tranquillity abroad. 

“ His Majesty continues to receive 
from the powers his allies, and gene- 
rally from all prices and states, assu- 
rances of their earnest desire to main- 
tain and cultivate the relations of 
friendship with his Majesty, and no- 
thing is omitted on his Majesty's part, 
as well to preserve general peace as to 
remove any causes of disagreement, 
and to draw closer the bonds of amity 
between other nations and Great Bri- 
tain. 

“ The negotiations which have been 
so long carried on through his Majes- 
ty's ambassador at Constantinople, for 
the arrangement of differences between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, arc, 
as his Majesty flatters himself, draw- 
ing near to a favourable termination. 

“ A convention has been concluded 
between his Majesty and the Emperor 
of Austria, for the settlement of the 
pecuniary claims of the country upon 
the court of Vienna. His Majesty has 
directed that a copy of this convention 
shall be laid before you, and he relies 
on your assistance for the execution 
of some of its provisions, v 

“ Anxiously as his Majesty dt$re- 
cated the confineiicement of the war in 
Spain^ie is every day more satisfied, 
thaUpfl Restrict neutrality*which he 
detmiiined to observe in that contest, 


(and which you so cordially approved,) 
lfe best consulted the true interests of , 
his people. > ^ ' 

“ Wifh respect to the provinces of 
America, whifchT have declare their 
separation from Spain, his Majesty's 
conduct has been open and consistent,. , 
and his opinions have been at all time/ 
frankly avowed to Spain and to other/ 
powers. ^ 

v His Majesty has appointed 0bn- 
siHs to reside at the principal ports and 
places of these provinces, for the pro- 
tection of the trade of his subjects. 

u As to any farther measures, # liis 
Majesty has reserved to himself an 
unfettered discretion, to be exercised 
as the circumstances of those coun- 
tries, and the interest of his own peo-^ 
pie, may appear to his Majesty to re- 
quire. • 

c< Gentlemen of the House of Commons , 

“ His Majesty has directed us to in- 
form you, that the estimates for the 
year are prepared, and shall be forth- 
with laid before you. 

“ The numerous points at which, 
under present circumstances, his Ma-* 
jesty's naval force is necessarily distri- 
buted, and the occasion which has ari- 
sen for strengthening his garrisons in 
the West Indies, have rendered una- 
voidable some augmentation of his es- 
tablishments by sea and land. 

“ His Majesty lias, however, the 
gratification of believing that, notwith- 
standing the increase of expense inci- 
dent to these augmentations* it will 
sljll be in your power, after providing 
for the services of the year, to make 
arrangements in some parts ‘.of our 
system oft taxation which* may afford 
relief to certain important branches of 
the national industry. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" His MajSsty lias commanded jus 
to acquaint you, that be has not be?S • 
inattentive to the desire cxpjessetKby 
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the House of Commons in the last ses- the country, no contradiction was at- 


sion of Parliament, that means shoild 
^e devised for ameliorating the condi- 
Jflon Of the negro slaves *in «the West 
Indies. His Majesty has directed the 
neaessary information relating to this 
subject to be laid before you. 

V “ His Majesty is confident that you 
will afford your best attention and as- 
sistance to any proposition which may 
b# submitted to you for promoting the 
moral improvement of the negroes* by 
an extended plan of religious instruc- 
tion, and by such other measures as 
mtiy gradually conduce to the same 
end. But his Majesty earnestly re- 
commends to you to treat the whole 
subject with the calmness and discre- 
» tion which it demands. 

“ To excite exaggerated expecta- 
tions in those who are the objects of 
your benevolence, would be as fatal to 
their welfare as to that of their em- 
ployers. And his Majesty assures 
himself you will bear in mind that, 
where the correction of a long stand- 
ing and complicated system, and the 
safety of large classes of his Majesty's 
subjects arc involved, that course of 
proceeding is alone likely to attain 
practical good, and to avoid aggrava- 
tion of evil, in which regard shall be 
paid to considerations of justice, and 
m which caution shall temper zeal.” 

In th*e Lords, on the same day, the 
address was moved by Earl Soniefs, 
and seconded by Viscount Lorton ; in 
the Commons, moved by Mr Hill, and 
seconded by Mr Daly. In the Upper 
House, there appeared on the side of 
.Opposition, chiefly the Marquis of 
Lansdowae and Lord Holland, and 
against them the Earl of Liverpool, 
while in the House of Commons the 
debate ran almost entirely between 
Mr Brougham and Mr Canning. 
a Upon the important subjeef of the 
improvement which had taken place in 
the internal condition and prospects of 


tempted from any quarter. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne even thought that 
his Majesty was fully justified in con- 
gratulating Parliament on the im- 
provement in the agriculture of the 
country which had recently taken 
place. To him it afforded unmixed 
satisfaction, that the renovation in 
that important branch of our industry 
was spontaneous, and that, in the words 
used in his Majesty's speech, i( by the 
steady operation of natural causes, it 
was assuming the station to which its 
importance entitled it among the great 
interests of the nation." The great 
weight of the public debt after the 
war had certqjnly exposed us to diffi- 
culties ; but he, for one, never despair- 
ed of the resources of the empire, and 
he now saw it admitted, with pleasure, 
that our present prosperity arose from 
reduction of taxation and from extend- 
ed freedom of trade. 

Lord Liverpool, on this ground, 
claimed credit to ministers and the 
legislature, both for what they had, 
and had not done. Their lordships 
knew bow that House had been press- 
ed, and how the other House of Par- 
liament had also been pressed, to de- 
vise some artificial means of relief for 
the agricultural classes ; but believing 
as he did that great evils had before 
arisen from the interposition of go- 
vernmentunder similar circumstances, 
it was extremely gratifying to find 
that we in this instance recovered from 
all our difficulties by natural means. 
The late depression, his lordship ob- 
served, naturally arose, in the first in- 
stance, out of a change from war* to 
peace. The fleets and armies employ- 
ed during the war are thrown back on 
societyir-the markets opened during 
the same period are closed — and a ge- 
neral re-action is thus produced for a 
tjme. Though, therefore, one species 
of property, namely, tin# consisting of 
fixed capital, may increase, all those 
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depending on the industry of the peo- 
ple necessarily suffer for a season. But 
it was not the operation of this cause 
only which affected the situation of 
Great Britain after the close of the last 
war. Anothfer great difficulty was to 
be overcome — the greatest perhaps 
ever experienced in any nation — name- 
ly, a return to metallic currency. 
Their lordships would recollect the 
predictions of bankruptcy, and of the 
destruction of public credit, which at 
one time resounded on every side ; the 
assertions that the agriculturists could 
never recover without a violation of 
the contracts to which the nation stood 
pledged ; yet we have recovered from 
all, and surmounted jvery difficulty 
without any injury to public faith, or 
any violation of the national engage- 
ments. Nay, the country is not only 
now recovering its former prosperity, 
hut actually enjoying prospects which 
it never before possessed. The whole 
course of this renovation shews the 
wisdom of the measures adopted by 
Parliament. Every danger has been 
overcome, and we now hold that sta- 
tion which every one wished us to hold, 
with our agriculture, commerce, and 
all other interests flourishing. 

Lord Holland fully concurred in 
what was said in the speech as to 
the flourishing state of the country, 
and was ready to add, that this was 
mainly attributable to the wisdom and 
firmness of Parliament, particularly in 
its proceedings relative to the resump- 
tion of cash payments ; but he was not 
repared to give ministers all the cre- 
it they claimed for this prosperity. 
„In the Commons, Mr Brougham, 
engrossed by other topics, did not say 
anything on this subject; but Mr 
Hume insisted, that the prosperity 
boasted of had arisen chiefly from the 
degree m which taxation had been're- 
lieved, and asked, in the name of the 
people of England, whether any, and 


what further taxes were to be , taken 

oft 

Mr Robinson declined giving anj\ 
present answer to this question, bf\t 
announced t hatpin the course of a 
fortnight, a full statement would* be 
made of the financial circumstances 
and plafis of administration. y 

The subject on which the Opposition 
members chiefly dwelt, was the state 
of fpreign affairs, affording to them 
certainly a theme which, however 
ministers might be able to justify 
their own conduct, was, in several re- 
spects painful, and deeply to be regret- 
ted. To this topic Mr Brougham al- 
most exclusively addressed himself. 
He saw little reason, indeed, why this 
country should felicitate itself, or of- ( 
fer congratulations to the Crown, be- 
cause Spain had been unsuccessful in 
the late struggle. What; was its real 
issue? The conquest of Spain by 
France. That was the event 'they 
suffered to take place almost without 
the slightest expression of disappro- 
bation — without protest or remon- 
strance ; an event to avert which, in 
former times, the greatest and most 
expensive wars ever undertaken by 
this country had been waged, and vic- 
toriously waged. As to the argument 
urged from the little resistance made 
by Spain, it went two ways. If the 
people of Spain were generally in fa- 
vour of the restored government, what 
was the motive for retaining 50 or 
60,000 Frenchmen in that unfortunate 
country ? In that case, Spain was a 
conquered country; and if this was 
dehied, then it followed that Spain 
was attached to the constitution^— that 
she wanted but the countenance of 
other governments — that she stood in 
need of fleets and armies, and pecu- 
niary resources— and that these wants 
alone prevented her from a successful 
struggle. Hi# belief was, that Spain 
was attached to the constitution— that 
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though unsuccessful from want of lead- 
„ ers or resources, she did what she could 
Jfcfnder all the circumstances^ and was 
npw only kept down by a French force, 
"TJy the terror of those\rmies which had 
most unwarrantably trodden down her 
.rights and liberties. It had been said, 
^hat England never stood in '1 more 
'.commanding attitude than now ; that 
/her influence was never greater. In 
that case they possessed the influence 
without exerting it ; or, holding the ba- 
lance, they allowed it to incline entire- 
ly to one side ; or else they looked upon 
themselves as having nothing at all to 
do, no interest of any kind in the con- 
duct of the other powers. The fact ap- 
peared to be, that they were entirely 
shut out from the deliberations of the 
other powers ; they had no voice in the 
, conclave of sovereigns, and were called 
upon only as brokers to contribute their 
nloney in support of the war, to lend 
their* aid When the bills became due. 
It was the common talk in some of the 
saloons of Paris, that England in fu- 
ture must content herself with the si- 
tuation of a secondary power, with that 
in which nature, and, he would add, 
her own choice, placed her. It had 
been said, that the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from those who called them- 
selves the Holy Allies, were either dis- 
tant or quite chimerical. They were 
indeed wise in their generation ; they 
would not undertake anything sudden 
or outrageous ; but encroachment after 
encroachment would be made, till at 
length some decisive step would be 
taken, which would drive this Country 
into 'an unsuccessful, because unequal 
struggle. Mr B. had been supercili- 
ously contradicted last veaia* in bis as- 
sertions as to the conduct which the 
allies had pursued in regard to the 
Swiss cantons. It turned out, how- 
ever, that the greaty part of his state- 
ment was true. It was*true that there 
JJad issued a requisition to put down 
the free press of Switzerland, to furn 


out all emigrants, all who took refuge 
there from the persecutions and tyran- 
ny of their own country. Switzerland, 
that had been illustrious for ages for 
affording an asylum to those who fled 
from religious or politicai persecution, 
was thus ordered by imperial mandate 
to turn out those who took refuge in 
her bosom. A country might enjoy 
a temporary tranquillity, and a sem- 
blance of independence, blit it must lie 
ultimately swallowed up by the power 
which thus imperiously dictated to it. 
The same was the case ‘over all Ger- 
many. If any man doubted that the 
same conspirators who put down the 
free press of Switzerland were pursu- 
ing the same gourse with respect to 
Germany, let him only look at tke case 
of Wirtemburg. There was not a 
single editor of a journal in Germany 
who would now dare to publish any 
article tending to give umbrage, not 
merely to the sovereign of the state in 
which it was published, and who might 
be supposed to possess some right of 
interference, but to the Czar of Mus- 
covy, the King of Fr-mce, or the Em- 
peror of Austria. Still more deeply 
did Mr Brougham reprobate the sys- 
tem pursued in Italy, where numbers, 
after the misery of three years' impri- 
sonment, had recently suffered the 
punishment of death ; where wanton 
mental torture had been inflicted on 
their female relations ; and where the 
judge of police immured them in dun- 
geons, rendered always more and more 
dark and unwholesome, till they were 
driven to accuse themselves and their 
relations of perhaps imaginary crimes. 
There was no occasion to say that a 
similar st&te of things existed in Spain, 
since it was committed to the charge 
of him utfio was a worthy representa- 
tive of the Holy A 1 lie#— the beloved 
Ferdinand— who, he had no hesitation 
iq saying, was an object of more Con- 
tempt, abhorrence, and disgust, than* 
any other man now living. It was 
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impossible that there could exist, cither 
in that house or out of it, but one feel- 
ing of horror aiul execration for the 
armed despots. There was not one 
who must not detest the whole con- 
duct and principles of those royal con- 
spirators, who were now iilling Europe 
with blood and misery. 

Under the same head, Lord Lans- 
downe also observed, that the termina- 
tion of the late contest in Spain ap- 
peared to him truly unfortunate, not 
on account of the particular constitu- 
tion which had been subverted — it was 
for reasons dear to this aifd all coun- 
tries — the rights and independence of 
nations, which could not be trenched 
on in the Peninsula without compro- 
mising the interests of this and every 
other free state. When he saw that 
the effects of the principle of inter- 
ference was the undue augmentation 
of power to another kingdom, and that 
kingdom the old and uniform rival of 
Great Britain, to him it appeared inex- 
plicable that any minister could have ob- 
served that courtly silence apparent in 
the present speech on the termination 
of the war in Spain, and which leaves it 
a matter of doubt whether that termi- 
nation has or has not given satisfaction 
to the noble lords opposite. Could the 
political system of the continent be 
said to rest on a solid foundation, 
when the whole of Europe was under 
the control of three or four military 
powers, who exercised the most vexa- 
tious, nay, tyrannical jurisdiction over 
the rights and independence of all peo- 
ple and all governments ? Except from 
force, no nation was secure. It cer- 
tainly was not required that the speech 
from the throne should declare the 
State of Europe to be satisfactory; 
but when neither the monarchies of 
Wirtemburg*hnd Bavaria, nor the free 
governments of Switzerland, were ex- 
enfpted from acts of aggression whjcli 
this country would justly deem direct 


insults, he saw nothing to protect our 
independence but the fear of retaliation^ 
In replying to these observations^ 
minister^ shewed themselves dispo^L 
to treat with* ^reat tenderness the 
supporters of the constitutional «iuse 
in Spain. Mr Canning declared him-*, 
self not ^t all disposed to enter into y 
critical inquiry into the causes of their/ 
failure. God forbid that he, and those', 
with whom he acted, should exult fiver 
tlleir misfortunes, and impute the ab- 
sence of those qualities that ought to 
have ensured success. God forbid that 
they should aggravate the sorrow of 
those who now pined in all the agony of 
disappointed hope, by imputing to 
them a want of individual talent, vir- 
tue, and exertion, which merited a bet-. ( 
ter fate. The success of the struggle 
must always have depended on the. 
support which the people of Spain were 
disposed to give to the constitution ; 
and without feeling himself obliged to 
characterize cither it or the system 
which had succeeded it, lie could only 
rejoice that it had not occasioned the 
interference of British arms, or the 
expenditure of British treasure. To 
the success of the constitutionalists, 
that unanimity, patriotism, and at- 
tachment to the system then establish- 
ed, was wanting, which no strangers 
could supply. Fleets, and armies, and 
money, might be furnished by foreign 
friends, but the qualities which he had 
enumerated could not. Wanting them, 
no external aid could turn the tide of 
war ; all that could he effected by other 
means was to protract the struggle, 
which would ultimately, in all human 
probability, have terminated nearly as 
it had now done. As to tike station in 
which this country was placed with 
Europe, he must say, that England's 
just rights, ami just influence, were as 
much respected now as at any period 
of he/history, her interference was 
as much courted and desired by otfior 4 
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powers as ever. Ministers had, how- 
ever, been taunted because they were 
>ih aIJiance with countries whose insti- 
tutions were less liberal than those of 
Britain. He should^ bfc glad to know 
whqp such alliances were deemed ob- 
jectionable, and would wish that those 
^who favoured the objection which had 
- been stated, would look back to for- 
/ mer timevS — to the reigns of King 
WHliam and Queen Anne, and see wjiat 
passed then. . He wished to ask, ifiin 
* their reigns, when an alliance was 
proposed with the Emperor of Ger- 
many, or one of the most despotic 
princes of the time, it entered into 
the heads of our ancestors to object 
to it, because the subjects of those 
princes were less free than English- 
men ? Till they could make a perfect 
world, they must be content to act on 
such materials as were to be found in 
this. Was it to be contended that 
England was to form no alliances but 
with states who enjoyed free constitu- 
tions like her own ? If this were in 
future to be the rule, he wished the 
House to sec how greatly it would li- 
mit our alliances, and he desired them 
to look back to the history of the last 
ten years, and see what we could have 
. done without the assistance of the sub- 
jects of those despots, (if despots they 
must be called,) towards overthrowing 
that colossal power which prevailed in 
Europe, knd those disorder? which re- 
publican frenzy had produced. As to 
the charges made against the Austrian 
government, supposing them correct, 
were wc to make war against a state, 
because there were some of its inter- 
nal proceedings which we viewed with 
abhorrence j* He suspected, however, 
that there was much misinformation 
on this point. He knew that the Em- 
peror of Austria had jiardoned some 
of the accused after condemnation, and 
believed that monarch* could rtot be 
jjfetly charged with undue severity. 
In. regard to extorted confessions, Mr 


Canning mentioned it as a singular re- 
gulation, that by the Austrian law; a 
man could not undergo sentence of 
death without confession. The law 
might he wrong, but still it seemed to 
originate in a humane idea. With re- 
gard to the transactions in Switzer- 
land, he did not stand forth as their 
advocate ; but still he believed there 
was an evil disposed person there, who 
sought to embroil that country with 
the great powers, lie wished it to be 
understood that he was not the cham- 
pion of the Germanic constitution. He 
could conceive nothing more cumbrous 
and inconvenient than a German Diet. 
By this, foreign interference was sanc- 
tioned. This was a part of the con- 
stitution. Peniaps its powers had 
been improperly directed against a 
particular newspaper. But if wo took 
upon ourselves, when anything of this 
sort occurred in another state, to break 
off all communication with that state, 
to hold no friendship witli it, and, as 
far as depended upon us, to blot it out 
of the map of Europe, uliy, then, he 
thought it would be well that we 
should no longer think of living in this 
world, but must look out for a new 
one. There were those who maintain- 
ed that England ought to put herself 
at the head of those states who were 
said to be oppressed by the larger 
powers. He was not disposed to fa- 
vour this idea. He was not in favour 
of perpetual war, and a ceaseless ex- 
penditure of our wealth. We knew 
what were the immediate consequences 
of war to this country, but then the 
ultimate result of such a system it 
would he hard to prophecy. Many 
wars had raged in Europe, but of all 
those whose ravages had been deplored, 
wars for opinions had been found the 
most fatal. The object of England 
was peace. It was for her to be con- 
tent to move in her own proper orbit, 
without hooking too nicelyuit the glory 
or the magnitude of another*3tar. Let 
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England shine with her own splendour, 
enlightening others with her rays, but 
let her not adopt the principle of cru- 
sade, lest the mode in which her 

J jower and influence were made mani- 
fest, should Convert her very blessings 
into curses. 

Lord Liverpool urged that every- 
thing which lie predicted last year 
had been fulfilled in regard to Spain. 
He never thought that France ought 
to have invaded Spain ; not from any 
consideration of the abstract principle 
involved in the question, and which of 
course admitted of exceptions ; but, in 
his opinion, France could make out no 
case to justify the invasion of Spain.. 
The British government had done 
everything in its power to prevent in- 
terference, hut not having succeeded, 
it did not choose to interfere itself be- 
tween a divided people. What, then, 
was the result? How was the French 
army received? or bow would those 
who wished Great Britain to interfere 
have looked if we bad done so, and saw 
the Spanish people flock to the French 
standard ? If the constitution of Spain 
had been less faulty than it was, nay, 
if it had been the greatest monument 
of human wisdom that ever existed, it 
would have been folly to have support- 
ed it against the majority of the pco- 
le for whom it was intended. The 
paniards, so proverbially jealous of 
tneir independence, actually hailed the 
French army as their deliverers; and 
what did this arise from ? from the 
cause he stated in that House last 
April, that although they hated fo- 
reign interference much, they hated 
the constitution more. And would 
their lordships have the country to 
interfere in support of a small party 
against the majority ? He agreed with 
the noble lord (Somers) in his repro- 
bation of ultraism ; but where was the 
v&trftism in Spain ?— it was the entlpi- 
siasm of Jhe* Spanish nation.* The il- 
lustrious prince who headed the army 


which invaded Spain — and here he 
was hound to say, however much he - 
deprecated the interference of France 
with the Peninsula, that the conduct 
of that illustrious individual through-^ 
out the campaign deserved the high- 
est praise, and shewed what might be. 
expected, from him when he ascended 
the throne hereafter, of which he was ' 
the legitimate heir — this prince, hev 
would repeat, found all his excrtfbns 
necessary to repress the ultraism of 
the people. The efforts of France/ 
then and now, were directed to check 
that ultraism. ’ c 

From the subject of the continent, 
and of continental Spain, the speakers 
diverged to another, which was now 
assuming a more prominent import- 
ance ; that of the vast regions once, 
belonging to that power in thenvostern 
world. Mr Brougham began, indeed, 
by attempting to shew, that it was in- 
consistent in Britain to support the 
colonies, when she had not supported 
Spain itself, and that the two cases 
were precisely similar. But notwith- 
standing this inconsistency, he trusted 
that South America would never re- 
turn under the dominion of the mo- 
ther country, whatever might be the 
form of government there, whether 
constitutional, or, as it now was, com- 
pletely despotic; he trusted these co- 
lonies would retain the freedom they 
had purchased with their blood ; and 
that if the necessity should arise, this 
country would do her duty. ^Happily, 
this important question was now near- 
ly disposed of. He spoke it with pride 
and exultation, that an event hgd late- 
ly occurred which must be» a source of 
pride to every nation that cherished 
any idea of freedom, and fill with gra- 
titude every bosom that regarded the 
rights and liberties of mankind. He 
alluded to a declaration in the speech 
of ^he President of the United State!. 
It was open, man Jy, and intelligible. 
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such ^ became a free nation ; and he 
trusted we would not be deterred by 
any mean-spirited calculations of pru- 
dence, by any apprehension «of giving 
offence to the Holy' Allies, from fol- 
lowing the noble example, and joining 
our efforts to those of the free people 
of America, to set bounds to*the en- 
croachments of a despotic alliance, 
which, if once it could bring the old 
w<*ld under subjugation, would, no 
doubt endeavour to extend its tyranny 
to the new. tie suspected, unless the 
people of America received the early 
and decisive support of this country, 
that by bribery, intrigue, and the in- 
fluence of the priests, they must be re- 
duced sooner or later. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne took a 
’ more decided ground upon this point. 
Jf all chance of advancement in the 
old world was cramped and chained 
down by two or three great powers, 
who ' presided over the destinies of 
Europe, with how much satisfaction 
did he perceive the seeds of improve- 
ment and free government transplant- 
ed across the Atlantic, and relieved 
from the withering influence of those 
maxims which now blighted every pro- 
mise that Europe might have afforded. 
The great interests of this country in 
particular, and of the world generally, 
were involved in the freedom of South 
America. Wherever free trade and 
free government existed, oiir interests 
and feelings naturally led us, and it 
was therefore with pleasure lie found 
a disposition in ministers to cultivate 
amicable relations on the other side of 
the Atlantic. He thought they might 
have been more explicit on this sub- 
ject in the speech from the throne, 
and he still trusted that in declarations 
to foreign powers there had been no 
ambiguity as to the course we intend- 
ed to pursue. After highly eulogizing 
tjie conduct and langiAge of the Aine- 
jflean president, and pointing out the 
vast opening which these new regions 


would afford to our trade, the marquis 
concluded, that if the speech had been 
more explicit on these points, it would 
have met the cordial approval of that 
House, and of every person in the 
country, who duly regarded our ho- 
nour and well-being. 

On this topic, Mr Canning entered 
into a very full explanation. He re- 
pelled the charge of inconsistency, by 
observing that the conduct of Bri- 
tain was founded on the principle 
of not interfering in internal con- 
tests, such as he conceived this be- 
tween Sp&in and its colonics to be. 
The separation of colonies from a pa- 
rent state could never give other coun- 
tries a right ty interfere by force of 
arms. A premature recognition* would 
have the effect of encouraging 'resist- 
ance to the mother country. It was 
difficult to draw the line, and to deter- 
mine when the newly independent 
states had reached that stage, when 
it would be unjust to withhold the so- 
licited recognition. Undoubtedly, if 
we were to deal by Spain as others had 
dealt by us, we need not hesitate to 
recognise the independent states of 
South America. We might look hack 
to the loss of our own America, and wc 
should then see that others had not 
been so slow to recognise the inde- 
pendence of the North American states* 
But, instead df doing precisely as we 
had been done by, to do as we would 
be done by was the true maxim, and 
thus England had acted. He con- 
ceived that the mother country had a 
right to compel the colonies to sub- 
mission. He was not blind to the 
physical impossibility of this now be- 
ing done by Spain ; but the right was 
hers, and we should act unwisely, un- 
justly, ?*d ungenerously, were we not 
to # admit this right, and to allow a 
proper interval to elapse, in which she 
might make the attempt, before we de* 
cided on that step, which some were 
of opinion ought to be takenTorthwith. 
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It would have been ungenerous, while 
Spain was engaged in a struggle with 
France, to have sanctioned any inroad 
On her colonial possessions ; and it 
would now be ungenerous to do so be- 
fore Spain coitld be regarded as fairly 
in possession of her own means, whicn 
was not the case at present, as, coming 
out of a war, she was seen in a state of 
comparative weakness and exhaustion. 
Ten months ago, ministers had decla- 
red their conviction of the actual se- 
paration, but observed, that the ques- 
tion of recognition must depend upon 
circumstances. He rejoiced that it 
had not been given during the period 
when Spain was distracted by a foreign 
contest; and his Majesty was still 
able to»declare himself completely un- 
fettered, unbound by any pledge or 
compact, and at full liberty to take 
that course which might be dictated 
by the interests of the country. On 
this subject our answer had been given 
to the court of Spain. It was now 
on its way to Madrid, and a time would 
probably arrive when ministers might 
be more explicit. 

Lord Liverpool expressed the same 
sentiments, not quite at such full 
length. 

Ireland was a subject touched upon 
at considerable length by the seconders 
of the motion, who were both Irish, 
and both expressed liberal sentiments 
as to that country and its present un- 
fortunate condition . Lord Lorton con- 
ceived that the causes of the situation 
of Ireland were beyond the control of 
any ministers. They were perhaps to 
be found in the moral state of the peo- 
ple. From their natural capacities they 
had always been deemed capable of 
being made a strength and ornament 
to fmy country : but that finefcpopula- 
tion possessed none of the advantages 
enjoyed by the natives of this side of 
the Channel, and great allowances 
ought to be made for his unfortunate 
countrym^Si* One of their greatest 


wants was that of the circulation of 
the Scriptures. It was prohibited by 
their religious ministers through the 
greatest part? of Iceland, and the con- 
sequence was, that the people were 
left in a state of the grossest supersti- 
tion, and imbibed a spirit hostile to . 
their rillqrs. The noble marquis at 
the head of the Irish government had 
more obstacles to surmount than could 
havo been expected. He had ifbt 
flirfched from them. He had applied 
his great talents to overcome them, 
and he sincerely hoped that he would 
succeed. Their lordships were * ifbt 
aware of the exact state of that coun- 
try. It was there that an impcrhnn in 
imperio was really to be found; and that 
impcrhnn must be subdued and brought 
under before Ireland could be made 
what it was capable of becoming. He 
conceived that much migbt he done by 
the proprietors if they resided in Ire- 
land, and encouraged a spirit of in- 
dustry among the peasantry. Some 
M ere already adopting this system, and 
others, he hoped, would follow their 
example. He hoped much from the 
Ladies' Society for improving the con- 
dition of the females of Ireland. 

Mr Daly, in the Commons, avowed 
sentiments particularly liberal on the 
subject of political privileges to be 
granted to the Catholics. The pre- 
sent improved situation of that coun- 
try he thought he might fairly attri- 
bute to the administration ; but, as 
be had before observed, much remain- 
ed to be done. He could not # forbear 
touching on one topic, which lie con- 
sidered as one of considerable import- 
ance. He meant the question of ex- 
tending the benefits of thew constitu- 
tion to all classes in thekingdom ; and 
especially to those who only knew of 
the existence of # those benefits by the 
bars which excluded them from their 
enjoymbnt. Hfc thought every other 
measure for improving the situation of*, 
the Irish people would fail, or at least 
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would Ihb diminished in effect, unless 
that to which he had alluded were add- 
ed; for every such measure must be 
offered to a divided people.' ' 

Mr Brougham, wlio'se'attention was 
engrossed by remoter subjects, hastily 
observed that some of the topics of the 
honourable seconder had giyefi him 
unfeigned pleasure and delight ; he 
meant the latter part of that lioiiour- 
able^Gjentleman’s speech, from which jt 
appeared that ’at length government 
Tiad determined to rule Ireland on 
some intelligihle and consistent prin- 
ciple*, hot raising up and abetting one 
party to thwart the other in its en- 
deavours to possess itself of those con- 
stitutional rights, which the honour- 
able seconder had so truly and so elo- 
quently said they knew not even the 
existence of, except by the b;tis which 
shut them out/rom their enjoyment. 

The Marquis of Lausdowne referred 
to future occasions for the full discus- 
sion of questions connected with Ire- 
land. At present he should content 
himself with observing, that a great 
deal had certainly been done to palli- 
ate the evils which prevailed there ; 
but the root of the evil lay much 
deeper than the remedies yet applied 
were calculated to reach. 

On this subject Mr Canning took 
-occasion to declare his adherence to his 
former opinion on the subject of the 
Catholic question, and defend himself 
against the charge of inconsistency, 
because he acted with an administra- 
tion, some of whose members were hos- 


tile to it. He conceived that, among 
the present public men, .a cabinet 
could not be formed, united upon that 
subject, and at the same time capable 
of acting together upon pther great 
points. For this reason, even when 
the formation of a cabinet liad been 
referred by the Prince Regent to Lord 
Wellesley and himself, he had made 
no attempt to form one upon this 
principle, but had immediately propo- 
sed that Lord Liverpool should be in- 
vited to become a member. He hoped 
that in time the prejudices which now 
existed would be reasoned down, and 
that a prospect of success would be af- 
forded to tne question, which, lie was 
sorry to say, he ^puld not see at pre- 
sent. I11 whatever shape, and by 
whomsoever brought forward, from 
him, whether in or out of office, that 
question would always receive the best 
support which he could give it, and 
which he liad always given it from the 
year 1812 . 

Mr Peel here took occasion to de- 
clare, that his sentiments on this great 
4>oint continued unaltered ; while Mr 
Hume regretted the policy of minis- 
ters, as tending to perpetuate the di- 
visions in Ireland. 

There remained only the West In- 
dia question, upon which, generally 
speaking, that reserve was maintain- 
ed which had been so strongly recom- 
mended in his Majesty's speech ; and 
nothing took place beyond some slight 
allusions. 
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CHAPTER -II. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

♦ 

l 

Views respecting the lute Spanish Contest-Motion by Lord Nugent — By Lord' 
John Ruisell. — The South American States — Part taken by the British Go - 
vernment — Question of Recognition — Motion by the Marquis of Lansdowue — 
Petitions in favour of Recognition — Debates . 


Although foreign affairs had ceased 
to excite the same intense interest as at 
the commencement of the former ses- 
sion, and all the hopes formed relative 
to foreign Europe had ended in disaster 
and disappointment, yet this subject 
still presented features of such import- 
ance as to give precedence to it over 
any other. The catastrophe of Spain 
was final, yet it could afford ground, 
only for conversation and vague invec- 
tives, since any hope of dividing the 
House seriously upon the conduct of 
ministers with regard to that ill-fated 
contest, was out of the question. But 
the fate of the New World, and the 
policy of Britain with regard to it, be- 
mg still in suspense, peculiar inte- 
rest was felt in this question, both as 
respected the general cause of liberty, 
and the most important commercial 
interests of this country. 

In relation to the Spanish campaign, 
the leading members of Opposition, 
after having given vent to their indig- 
nation at the conduct of France, with 
their disapprobation of M:he result, 
both in itself, and as affecting British 
interests, shewed an extreme reserve 
in coming into the field with any spe- 
cific proposition. This task devolved 
upon Cord Nugent, whose qualifica- 


tion consisted almost solely in that ge 
nerous zeal for the cause, which had 
led him* without regard to consider- 
able im])edinients, to quit the British 
shore, and take the field in the cabse 
of Spanish liberty. On the 1 #th Fe- 
bruary, under the usual form of mo- 
ving for papers, he took the opportu- 
nity of bringing the subject fully un- 
der the consideration of Parliament. 

Lord Nugent began by making the 
most broad charges against ministers 
upon the subject of Spain. The po- 
licy which government professed to 
adopt towards Spain, was, from the 
outset, very little suited to the higlr 
and energetic tone which this country 
ought to assume to herself ; and, on 
the other, he could not help thinking 
that our conduct, in not adhering to 
that intended policy, had^been most 
insincere and unworthy. He could 
not persuade himself but that the 
course taken by ministers had been 
most hostile to the cause of Spain — 
that cause, with reference to which 
they had expressed themselves deter- 
mined to remain neutral on several 
occasions. This country had been ex- 
posed, in consequence, to the reproach- 
es of every friend of liberty, and.to 
tlie scorn and contempt of those powers 
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who unfortunately, triumphed 
over the freedom of Spain. The go- 
vernment of this country had made 
' themselves parties gainst Sjiain, at 
the most critical and important mo- 
ment of her history. He would not 
pow animadvert on ministers hav- 
ing given no support to the constitu- 
tionalists, or their not having taken a 
bold and decisive line at the Congress 
of Verona, or on their shutting thuir 
^eyes to the cool disregard with whicfli 
Trance treated their mediation. He 
was ready to admit, that the low and 
humble ground of neutrality which 
they had taken, was considered the 
best policy by the great bulk of the 
English people; but ministers had 
abandoned even this low ground. They 
l*ad announced it as a reason for which 
we might take part in the war, if it 
was conducted on a principle of an- 
nexation ; yet the edict which the 
Duke (YAngouJeme published at An- 
dujar clearly gave, it this character. 
Did he blame the Duke d’Angouleme 
for this act? No.* He believed it was 
* founded in humanity, and was de- 
manded by the most immediate neces- 
sity ; but he must say, that it was a 
declaration, as strong as terms could 
make it, “ that the real object of the 
war was the annexation of Spain as a 
province of France.” The Duke d'An- 
gouleme became virtually viceroy of the 
Spanish provinces. Besides, the right 
honourable Secretary had declared, 
and had gained applause by the decla- 
ration, tha£; “ come what come may, 
this country would never assist France 
in thfc invasion of Spain." But in 
less thaij a month afterwards, what 
was the surprise of the House, and 
that of poor, sacrificed, betrayed Spain, 
to see the British minister, accredited 
to the Spanish government at Seville, 
throwing himself into the hands of the 
Duke d'Angouleme anf the French 
go&rnment ; and stating the ground 
of that step to be, an act which the 

VOjj. XVII. PART i. 


Spanish Cortes had done in the ma- 
nagement of the internal affairs of 
Spain ! The moment Sir W. A’ Court 
w i t h dre w h i in sel f from Se vi 1 1 c, i t m ight 
he said'that this government had pub- 
lished a proclamation against the li- 
berties of Spain. If Sir W. A 'Court 
acted here contrary to instructions, 
why was lie not recalled and impeach- 
ed ? The Cortes, his lordship con- 
tended, had acted according to their 
unquestionable right, when they sus- 
pended for a time the re^il functions. 
They had a donc no more than this 
House had done in 1 8 10, on occasion 
of the illness of our late revered and 
beloved Sovereign. God forbid that 
he should be capable of introducing 
his name along with that of a wretch, 
who, unfortunately placed on a throne, 
was the scourge and abhorrence of his 
people ; who visited them with the 
basest ingratitude for all that they had 
done, and for all they had forborne to 
do ; who afforded the most finished 
speciipen that perhaps ever existed in 
human nature, of all that was base 
and grovelling, perfidious, bloody, and 
tyrannical. Therefore he was a fit ob- 
ject for the tender sympathies of those 
powers who venerated divine right, 
and adored legitimacy. He hoped that 
much better opportunities would be 
given to that House, by the produc- 
tion of the correspondence with the 
Spanish government, to ascertain clear- 
ly what the real conduct of Sir Wil- 
liam A'Court had been. Full as Sir 
William A 'Court wa3 of his unabated 
desire to mediate, at any moment, in 
a spirit friendly to Spain, life always 
contrived to place himself in a position 
where mediation was impossible. He 
allowed the time to pass away, when 
the governftent left Seville, until the 
blockade of Cadiz was commenced, 
which effectually prevented him from 
proceeding to that place, and he knew 
very wejl*that Cadiz alorfe was the 
proper spot for negotiation. Where 
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was Sir W. A 'Court from the period 
of the government leaving Seville, un- 
til the period of the investment and 
blockade of Cadiz ? He was at Seville 
with the French army— the army of 
the Faith, and the Servile army. He 
was at Seville, when he must have 
known the encouragement which he 
was giving by his presence to the Ser- 
vile army. He would state a circum- 
stance which would shew the effect 
Sir W. A ’Court’s presence had on the 
Servile party. No less a proposition 
was made to him by an infuriated 
and sanguinary mol), headed by their 
priests, than that he should be made 
governor of Seville, in the name of the 
absolute King ! Tin* offer was decli- 
ned, by his stating, that if so preposte- 
rous a proposal was again made to him, 
he must leave Seville. He (Lord Nu- 
gent) demanded why he had remained 
one moment in Seville with the French 
army, the Servile party, the priests, 
and their mob ? This had been of se- 
rious detriment to the Spanish cause, 
and the hint had been taken by Mo- 
rillo, Ballasteros, and every traitor in 
Spain. Then Sir William, from cha- 
ritable and generous motives, be was 
willing to believe, had advised Gene- 
ral Alava, whose patriotic, honoura- 
ble, and high-minded character was 
above all praise, to save his own most 
valuable life from the wreck of his 
country. The withdrawal of General 
Alava, however, at such a moment, 
could not but have caused imminent 
danger, if not destruction, to the cause 
of liberty. The constitutional govern- 
ment at Madrid had made us most li- 
beral offers in regard to South Ame- 
rica, if we would have granted them 
our effective mediation; but all had 
been rejected, in order togratify the 
more important consideration o( ena- 
bling France to restore Ferdinand to 
the throne. Lord Nugent now drew a 
picture of the eon sequences which had 
resulted from our policy. French ves- 


sels, he was informed, were admitted 
duty-free into every port of Spain, 
while heavy duties were still levied 
upon the ships of Great Britain. Bil- 
boa, Malaga, Cadiz, Barcelona, Car- 
thagena, all were garrisoned by the 
soldiers of France ; Bilboa and Mala- 
ga, which had long been tbc seats of 
British factories ; Cadiz, perhaps tile 
most formidable point for a naval force 
in. the world ; Carthagena, proverbial- 
ly the finest harbour itr all Spain. He s 
said “ proverbially," localise therer 
was a Spanish proverb which said, in 
the metaphorical style of that coun- 
try, that there were but three safe 
harbours in Spain, — June, July, and 
Carthagena. Then there was Barce- 
lona, the key, in a military view, of 
the whole country. Barcelona was in 
the possession of the French, as well 
as all those other places* which we had 
thought it worth our while, but a vfcry 
few years since, at the expense of so 
much blood and treasure, to wrest 
from them. 

Mr Canning did liot make any re- 
ply to this speech, unless simply as it 
related to the charge against Sir W. 
A’Court. That ambassador had been 
furnished with the most ample in- 
structions possible, but had, at the 
same time, been necessarily left to act 
accordingto his discretion, in the events 
of any unforeseen case. A case did oc- 
cur, which no wisdom of fnan could 
have foreseen, viz. the deposition, for 
a limited period, of the king. Sir W. 
A’Court, certainly, had not been pre- 
pared for this event ; and Tt would be 
rather a high demand upon the saga- 
city of ministers, to say that they 
should have anticipate^ it.* Under 
such circumstances he, of course, act- 
ed for the time upon his own discre- 
tion. It was true, that Sir W. A'Court's 
gontinuance for a short period at Se- 
ville had bedh misconstrued by a fac- 
tious party at that place, and t^&t 
tfiey attempted to make him an in- 
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strumcnt in tlicfir hands ; but he had 
refund to become the instrument that 
W£S* desired. Sir W. A’Court Removed, 

* jfirst to St Lucar, and then t o (S ibraltar, 
from which he wrote Sortie his intention 
to repair to Cadiz, in case the king 
should be restored to the exercise of 

’ lus functions. Instructions, lnfwever, 
had reached Sir W. A'Court, and 
when the proper time came, Mr Can- 
ning and his colleagues should be re^dy 
to justify that 1 instruction, which finr- 

\bade Sir W. A’Court to put himself 
into a blockaded place. This blame, 
if there was any, belonged to himself 
and his friends, and not to Sir W. A*- 
Court. 

Mr Sturges Bourne defended minis- 
ters, and believed there was only one 
Opinion, from one end of the country to 
the other, as to tlicir policy in regard 
# to Spain. He; moved an amendment 
expressive of thi s opinion. 

Lord Nugent made a short reply ; 
and though lie admitted the full rea- 
son which he had to expect that his 
amendment would be rejected by a for- 

* midable majority, he conceived him- 
self bound to press it to a division. It 
was negatived accordingly by the very 
large majority of 171 to 30. 

* Notwithstanding the ill success of 
this motion. Lord John Russell, on the 
d8th March, brought forward another, 
in which he moved for all papers which 
had passed between the English and 
French governments relative to the 
evacuation of Spain. This was evi- 
dently, and indeed avowedly, brought 
forward simply with a view to discus- 
sion; for after Britain had allowed 

the French, without resistance, to oc- 
cupy Spain, jt was plainly out of the 
question, that she should go to war in 
order to drive them out. Lord John 
began with general censure of the pas- 
sive conduct of England on the occa- 
sion, and contrasted itVith the ef- 
{cnjft made during the last war to de- 
liver. Spain from the French yoke. 
Spain, if Ifeft in possession of her con- 


stitution, it was well foreseen, would, 
in case of a new war, have been found 
on the side of England. Ilcnce it be- 
came an object with our rival to make 
the cabinet of Spain subservient to that 
of France. In this view she was se- 
conded by the members of the Holy 
Alliance, who regarded with unbound- 
ed jealousy those free debates in this 
country, which made known to tho 
world the sentiments of the people and 
their representatives. The speakers 
in that House, though much opposed 
to each other, all offended the mem- 
bers of tlib Holy Alliance ; the ho- 
nourable baronet, the member for 
Westminster, the honourable member 
for Yorkshire, aj*d the right honour- 
able the Secretary himself* wefre all 
considered by them to be dangerous 
men, and friends to revolution. Their 
efforts had been already seen, to put 
down in Switzerland that freedom of 
discussion, which yet was on a very 
small scale compared to what prevail- 
ed here. His lordship closed with 
some observations on the contest be- 
tween Spain and tlie American colo- 
nies. 

Sir Robert Wilson entered into the 
subject at considerably greater length. 
He began with concurring in all that 
had been said by the preceding speaker. 
What he wished for Spain was, that 
she should be left to regulate her own 
affairs, and then the king would be 
compelled to have recourse to measures 
of conciliation, or to descend from the 
throne, which he would be no longer 
worthy to fill. Sir Robert stated, that 
Ferdinand had spontaneously promi- 
sed to General Alava a full amnesty, 
and a moderate constitution ; and ex- 
pressing a belief (in which we cannot 
concur) tlwet these declarations were 
sinceje, Sir Rober| contended that the 
king ought to be regarded as a cap- 
tive monarch, prevented by the French 
alone fron* fulfilling his contract. Af- 
ter condemning the too early declared 
neutrality of this country, which had 
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thrown a (lamp on the hopes of the 
cause, Sir Robert proceeded to com- 
ment on the circumstances which at- 
tended its downfall. The constitu- 
tional leaders, though not the best 
statesmen, were among the best heart- 
ed men in the world, and were entitled 
to our support, because they were the 
friends of civil and religious liberty. 
He would not say that the defence of 
Spain deserved all the admiration 
which some of the previous excisions 
of the Spaniards had won, nor would 
he assert that it had proved so satis- 
factory as it had been hojtad that it 
would be found ; but he still contend- 
ed, under all the circumstances, that 
the misfortunes which had fallen on 
the Spaniards did not annihilate their 
claim to our sympathy and regard. If 
he spoke what he thought, lie could 
not say the previous governments had 
done their duty, as they had deprived 
the nobles of their privileges; they 
had deprived the clergy of half their 
tithes ; and, to supply the climax, they 
had made war on that very army by 
means of which their authority had 
been established. This last step, he 
believed, had been taken with a view 
of conciliating the Holy Alliance. He 
could not better shew what a state 
Spain had been in at the time of the 
invasion, than by describing the situ- 
ation of Cadiz when surrendered. The 
lines round Cadiz were twenty- five 
miles in circumference, and were con- 
sidered to require for their perfect de- 
fence an army of from 20 to 25,000 
men, even when defended by superior 
naval means. When the French came 
last against it, after the taking of the 
Trocadero, where 1200 men were lost, 
the Spanish force was reduced from 
9700 to 7500 men. There were no 
dkevaux defrize algmt the placg, and 
♦on the dav of the surrender there were 
|i^eenid(|jprs in the Treasury. When 
the Ikfjitidment took place, no disor- 
der Wm seen ; men, women, and chil- 
dren canie forward to encourage each 


other ; and, upon the whole, he main- 
tained, the Spanish character ha*} not 
been rendered unworthy of our este^fft. 
The Span ^government had been cen- 
sured for deposing Ferdinand. That 
mciisure had only been resorted to in 
order to save the king’s life, for Fer- 
dinand* having resolved to give himself 
up to the French when at Seville, it 
was the opinion of General Alava and 
the, whole of the Cortes that the step 
which had been taken was necessary, 
to prevent a sanguinary act of ven- 
geance on the part of the people. Sir 
Robert bitterly reproached the Duke 
d’Angoulcme for having given up Ri- 
ego. ltiego had perished ; but his 
name would live in the hearts of thou- 
sands, while that of the Duke d’An- 
goulcme, and of all his murderers, 
would descend to posterity with exe- 
cration. He did not call on. the mi- 
nisters to go to war ; hut other means 
might be found to defeat the schemes 
of the Holy Alliance. Sir Robert then 
entered, perhaps at too great length, 
into the details of his own services 
and wrongs. For having rescued the 
Eni]>eror of Austria from a situation of 
imminent danger, lie had received the 
order of Maria Theresa, which had 
been renewed after his being foremost’ 
in mounting the Wall at Dresden. 
The Emperor of Russia had taken the 
order of St George from his own neck, 
and placed it over his ; and for his ser- 
vices at Leipzic he received the Spread 
Eagle of Prussia. Why, he asked, had 
these been withdrawn ? and he ai>- 
pealed to the House, whether, if the 
Allied Sovereigns had been able to 
take the insignia from his dress, they 
had been able to put the stamp' of 
shame on his brow. He enlarged also 
on the treatment which his wife and 
children had received in France, on a 
most unjust and improbable charge 
of being instrumental in carrying on 
& secret correspondence with the feper 
my. 

Mr Littleton said, that life could ful- 
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■ ly allow for the feeling under which the 
gallafft member had acted, and consi- 
dered his conduct to afford one of the 
’ brightest modern examples or courage, 
gallantry, and chivalry. No man had 
a better right to exclaim against the 
% insulted honours of Spain, than he 
^ who had so gloriously contributed to 
Cheir support. As he did not see, how- 
ever, any object which could be secu- 
red by the present motion, he propo- 
sed an amendment, declaring it unne- 
cessary. 

Mr Canning now rose, — and, allu- 
ding to the silence of the great parlia- 
mentary leaders, expressed his asto- 
nishment, that this motion, like a 
former one, should be doomed, after 
so much of menace and preparation, 
to this inconceivable neglect. He re- 
ferred, with triumph, to the signal 
discomfiture sustained last year, after 
so much of vaunting anticipation. On 
the subject now brought before the 
House, no man, he believed, could 
ever conceive that a permanent occu- 
pation of Spain was intended, or would 
be permitted ; but when the war had 
been once commenced, there was like- 
wise no man who did not see, that there 
must be an occupation for a certain pe- 
riod. The question, therefore, now was, 
whether the time and the circumstan- 
ces had arrived under which the noble 
lord could make out a case that called 
upon the House for an expression of 
opinion as to the evacuation by the 
French troops. The noble lord had 
declared, that no confidence was to be 
placed in the professions of France. 
France, however, had strictly fulfilled 
her engagements in regard to Portu- 
gal and to tioutli America, and there 
was no reason for doubting, that she 
would do the same in regard to evacu- 
ating Spain. However be might expose 
himself to the charge oj credulity, he 
did, nevertheless, declare, verily and in 
* sincerity, as a Minister, and as an in- 
dividual* that he believed France to lie 


at this moment anxious for the evacu- 
ation of Spain. He was also quite sa- 
tisfied in his mind, that if it were put 
into his hands to say whether France 
should march out to-morrow, he should 
not consent. In justice he would say, 
that whatever there was of order, tran- 
quillity, and safety in Spain, was ow- 
ing to the presence of the French army. 
Carefully affirming that these acknow- 
ledgments altered no opinion which he 
originally entertained as to the vicious 
character of the aggression, as an ho- 
nest man he must declare, that no ex- 
ample could be found for such conduct 
on the part of an invading army. That 
the French government were anxious 
for the evacuation, he was convinced. 
If it were fitting, indeed, lie could now 
state the period at which they hoped 
to effect it ; and it was one infinitely 
shorter, he was afraid, than could pos- 
sibly be adopted. But the charge was, 
that the French being in possession of 
Spain, all its miseries and distractions 
continued. It was true, that the most 
rancorous feelings existed between par- 
ties ; and there was this singularity in 
the situation of the French, that, in- 
stead of being the oppressors of those 
whom they had subdued, they had to 
restrain those whom they came to as- 
sist, and to w hose hands they restored 
a power which threatened to become, 
without control, the instrument of 
persecution. He had hopes atone time 
that the government of that country 
w r ould adopt wiser and sounder prin- 
ciples, but he feared, that every post 
diminished their strength. If it could 
be brought to a better sense of action, 
he believed France would wish to have 
the opportunity of withdrawing, and 
he was sure this country would not be 
backward In promoting that object, 
whon its safeness became apparent. 
He believed France to be as ready to , 
withdraw her armies as the noble 
lord was *to see them retire » In re** 
taring to the manner in which go-* 
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vemment had maintained its neutral- 
ity, the honourable speaker took occa- 
sion to satirize, in a very lively manner, 
the proceedings of some champions of 
the Spanish cause. With all the feel- 
ings of regard, which no political dif- 
ferences could remove, and with the 
highest admiration of the motives that 
prompted him, his honourable friend 
opposite (Sir H. Wilson) must allow 
him to say, nevertheless, that he had 
been one of the greatest impediments in 
the way of neutrality. The noble lord 
(Nugent), too, was an enormous breach 
of neutrality. The honourable general, 
as a private individual, did certainly 
appear in hostile array upon a part of 
the Spanish coast, andrannounced that 
he was to be followed by 10,000 men. 
Mr C. knew very well that the men 
did not go. But then the interference 
of the honourable general drew the 
war into that part of the country where 
it otherwise would not have penetra- 
ted. Now, all who, like him, were 
liable to the visitation of certain dis- 
eases, knew very well, that a pi aster 
applied to the foot would bring the 
gout down from any other part of the 
system. So his honourable friend had 
been the blister to this part of the 
country. The consequence of this in- 
terference was, that the government 
felt themselves bound to explain upon 
this subject to the court of France. 
Thus they were reduced to the neces- 
sity of coupling their remonstrances 
with excuses, and of offering explana- 
tions, when they ought only to have 
been seeking them. The consequence 
necessarily was, that the government 
found itself fettered and restrained in 
its march, and unable to assume the 
commanding attitude, to which its 
own upright and candid measures en- 
titled it. “ Another luminary arose,— 
and, although not attended by so much 
military effect, yet, as I am informed, 
with, toJtheTuli, as much of* military 
intention, I should not state these 


circumstances to the House, were it 
not in the discharge of my duty), and 
that I hjid authority for the sti^e- 
meats I *am abopt to make. SQxhe 
time about the 'middle of last July, as 
I am credibly informed, the heavy Fal- 
mouth coach was observed travelling, 
to its usual destination with more 
than its usual celerity — having two 
inside passengers. The one a lady 
of rery considerable dimensions — the 
other a gentleman, chivalrously car- 
rying out the succour of his weight 
to the sinking Constitutionalists of 
Spain. As I have likewise been ‘in- 
formed, by the van of that day, (a con- 
veyance for the more bulky articles, 
not of the human species,) there went 
down a box of the most portentous cha- 
racter and size. I know not whether, 
like the magician's, it possessed the , 
power of transporting itself to distant 
places, at the will of its owner,— hut 
it contained the uniform of a Spanish 
general, and a helmet considerably in- 
ferior in size to the fabled helmet of 
the Castle of Otranto. I suppose the 
King and the Cortes thought it was 
now at hand, hut I know not how they 
were informed of the noble lord's ap- 
proach, unless it was in the language 
of a very witty and illustrious ances- 
tor of his, George, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in his excellent farce of the Re- 
hearsal. When King Prdiyman and 
King Usher are besieged, a man en- 
ters and whispers to them, ‘ The ar- 
my's at the door, but in disguise, and 
would bespeak a word wjth both your 
majesties/" — The right honourable , 
gentleman then proceeded to say, that 
events soon terminated the \^ir, and 
whether the noble lord * threw his 
weight into the sinking scale of the 
Cortes or not, he could not undertake 
to say. If individuals would make en- 
terprizes that embarrassed the proceed- 
ings of the government, and shackled 
thqir exertions to uphold the charatV * 
ter and the interests of the country, 
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they mjist not expect to escape obser- 
vaJjofK 

9jr James Mackintosh, reused, it 
shemid seem, by the Jaunt’of jAr Can- 
ning against his party, made a short 
speebh, in which he maintained, that 
the triumph of that gentleman was al- 
together imaginary. In amusing the 
House with the facetious part of Lord 
Nugent’s journey, he had omitted to 
staffc the part which his lordship had 
taken, in rescuing from the dungeon, 
and perhaps the scaffold. Argued es, 
and other illustrious patriots. He 
conceived the jealousy expressed of 
France by the noble mover was per- 
fectly well founded, and that his mo- 
tion ought to meet the approbation of 
the House. * 

Lord J. Russell made a short reply, 
# but, too prudent to try the result of a 
vote, he 'allowed his motion to be ne- 
gatived without a division. 

This closed the subject ; and though, 
as above-stated, we conceive any at- 
tempt to compel the evacuation of 
Spain by the French to have been now 
out of the question, yet we cannot for- 
bear expressing our clear dissent from 
the language of approbation and ap- 
plause used on the subject by Lord 
Liverpool and Mr Canning. The lat- 
ter gentleman had already stated witl 
'reprobation the principle that the free 
institutions of Spain could only be held 
from the spontaneous gift of the sove- 
reign, first restored to his absolute 
power. 

Yet this was the principle to which 
France continued to adhere, after it 
had visibly produced its inevitable 
effect of reducing Spain to the most 
hopeless and tyrannical bondage. Al- 
though the position of the French go- 
vernment gave them the full power of 
dictating any terms tofierdinand, they 
did not, in fact, draw from him a single 
measure, tending to prilcluce good go- 
vernment or permanent tranquillity.in 
Spain. J'hey made their armies ob- 
serve good discipline^ which was es- 


sential to their own success ; and they 
did something to mitigato, in indivi- 
dual cases, the violence of the evils 
which they themselves had brought 
upon the country. This, in so far, 
was no doubt something; but it af- 
forded a very poor atonement for tlie 
abyss of slavery in which they bad 
plunged that unfortunate country ; 
and a very slender ground indeed, for 
a British minister to sound their 
praises in the face of Europe. 

Dismissing this painful topic, wc 
turn to another, presenting much more 
cheerful circumstances and prospects. 
From the continent of Europe, whose 
fate appeared now fixed, the public 
mind turned with deep interest to the 
fate of the vast states newly fcfrmed 
beyond the Atlantic. To regain pos- 
session of these was still the darling 
ambition of Spain ; to attain which, 
she was calling for the aid of the allied 
powers, who were nothing loath to af- 
ford it. They had in fact pronounced 
the state of affairs in America to be 
contrary to all the principles of legiti- 
macy ; and they had loudly proclaim- 
ed their determination to support these 
principles, at whatever cost, and in 
whatever quarter they might appear 
to he endangered. An expedition of 
20,000 French or Russian troops, ably 
conducted, and combining conciliation 
with force, would, it was felt, have 
found very little in America able to 
resist it. To the fitting out of such 
an expedition there could be no ob- 
stacle sufficient to weigh against the 
brilliant results which it was likely to 
produce, both as respected the indivi- 
dual interest of these nations, and the 
general support of the monarchial prin- 
ciple. It might, therefore, be consi- 
dered clea/, that unless some harrier 
was, interposed, such an expedition 
would certainly be undertaken. The 
United States, indeed, had proclaim- 
ed, in a Very decided manner, their 
purpose of resistance against any in- 
terference between £paiu ant! her co- 
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lonies ; but the slender army, and the 
infant nary, of that power, would have 
been viewed witli disdain by the 
mighty lords of the European conti- 
nent. It was to Britain only that the 
world could look, to interpose with ef- 
fect in so mighty a peril. To the 
course which her administration was 
to pursue, the nation and the world 
looked with intense interest ; sinco 
they saw deeply involved in it, not 
only the interests of liberty and hu- 
man improvement throughout the 
world, but also,, what Britons are ne- 
ver accustomed to forget, sdme of their 
own most valuable commercial inte- 
rests. We do, however, verily believe, 
that the former was, ( -at this moment, 
uppermost in their mind. 

Ministers lost very little time in lay- 
ing before the nation a full expose of 
the principles upon which they were 
prepared to act in regard to this grand 
question. On the 4th March, they 
laid before both Houses, the official 
communications w hich had passed with 
the French administration. Mr Can- 
ning, it appears, had stated to the 
Prince de Polignacthe opinion, “that 
any attempt to bring South America 
again under its ancient subjection to 
Spain, must be utterly hopeless that 
negotiation or w ? ar would be equally 
fruitless; that Britain, however, would 
remain strictly neutral in any contest 
between Spain and tlie colonies ; but 
that the junction of any foreign pow er 
with Spain, “ would be viewed by them 
as constituting an entirely new ques- 
tion ; and one upon which they must 
take such decision as the interests of 
Great Britain might require.” There 
was something a little vague in these 
last terms; but they were evidently, ac- 
cording to diplomatic language, under- 
stood as implying, that Britain wpuld 
not hesitate to employ her utmost 
means in opposing any such junction. 
Mr Can n ing»expre$sed the readiness of 

ftwaf indaoil tn lit* flip mprliuOtv 


of an accommodation between Spain and . 
her colonics, on the footing of\jcom- 
mercial preference in favour of thejjfiir*- 
nicr. Meantime, she could not^and 
was determined not to give up the in- 
tercourse actually carried on with those 
countries. Nay, she did not pledge 
herself to withhold, or even long, to 
delay, a formal recognition of the- in- 
dependence of these new states.— -In re- 
ply to these declarations, the Fr&ich 
ambassador made tlie full and import- 
ant disavowal of every intention of act- 
ing against tlie colonies by force of 
arms. It was the wish, however, of 
France, that means should he employ- 
ed to induce the colonies to admit that 
monarchial form of government, which 
the allied powers took stick an anxious 
concern in establishing throughout the 
world. Britain, however, declined be- t 
ing a party to such an object, or making 
it a condition of future recognition/ 
Such w r as the bold and high ground 
on which Britain placed herself. She 
declared herself prepared to oppose, 
even by war, any confederacy which 
might be formed for the purpose of 
bringing America again under the 
Spanish yoke. It w as certainly a very 
serious and solemn consideration, thus 
to put the nation to the hazard of a 
contest with the whole European con- 
federacy ; and we have no doubt the' 
consequences were more seriously pon- 
dered by the ministry than by the na- 
tion and its orators. We do not hesi- 
tate, however, to concur in the opinion, 
that there were objects at, issue for 
which it w 7 as worth encountering the, 
mighty hazard. Not that we join with 
the commercial world in considering 
the British interests at stake, though 
considerable, as alone sufficient. Com- 
merce acts like a magic sound on the 
British ear ; yqt even for the solid and 
permanent benefit of commerce, no- 
thing can eve# come into competition 
wi^h peace. Compared to its all-poweft- • 
ful influence, a vent even for, millions 
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. of British goods, if placed in the oppo- 
site sprite, would be found light. Be- 
sidSfT we do not conceive that any ar- 
1 rangtaneuts could have takfenndace, by 
■•which America would be seated, as it 
had once been, figainst access to the 
eneral shipping of Europe. To ren- 
e^-then, these British interests suffi- 
cient, it was necessary that they should 
be reinforced by others derived from 
the^eneral interests of liberty and hu- 
manity. These are motives congenial 
to the heart of Britons ; and they are 
such as we ourselves arc at all times 
willing to admit as elements in a poli- 
tical calculation. Taking the two prin- 
ciples together, there appear clearly to 
be grounds sufficient for Britain pla- 
cing herself in this high position as 
the bulwark of American independ- 
ence. That Spain, now replaced in full 
plenitude of despotism and bigotry, 
shfiuld be allowed to set her foot on the 
states formed in these vast regions, and 
to crush all their rising hopes, was an 
evil of such magnitude as to justify 
very great sacrifices in order to avert 
’ it. But it is tauntingly said, the same 
motives existed to defend Old Spain 
against France and the continental 
confederacy; and you act upon totally 
different principles in the two cases. 
If it were so, the having done wrong 
-once would have been no reason for do- 
ing wrong again ; but we have stated 
formerly, at full length, our grounds 
for thinking the two cases quite differ- 
ent. A military interposition in Spain 
would havq taken us out of our natu- 
ral sphere ; it would have involved us 
f in boundless expenses, \rithout the 
means of making good our object ; — 
for we never could have landed in 
Spain an army which, left alone, as it 
would have been, could have matched 
the combined armies of. Europe. But 
the war to be waged in support of 
America, would have beeh a war on our 
•native element, in which we might 
have looked forward almost to certain 


triumph. Accordingly, the mere threat 
of this war, coolly and politely inti- 
mated, paralysed at once &11 the 
mighty schemes of the Holy Alliance. 
Though they continued to gnaw the 
rein which held them, they made no 
attempt to shake it off. America 
was left to contend with the forces of 
Spain alone, which it must be her own 
egregious fault if she do not success- 
fully resist. 

Britain had already sent consuls to 
the new states, to watch over her in- 
terests ; a step by which tlieir existence 
de facto was recognised and even ad- 
mitted to be not wholly illegitimate. 
But the question now arose, whether 
a formal reeogniiion ought not to be 
made, and a regular diplomatic fnter- 
course opened? and this became the 
leading debateable ground during the 
session. Had this Recognition been de- 
cisive of the destiny of those states ; 
had it even been of any powerful influ- 
ence iu securing their independence, 
no one should have been more anxious 
for it than ourselves : but when it was 
a mere form and name, unaccompa- 
nied with any pledge of military aid 
beyond what has already been stated, 
we do not think it wortli talking much 
about, or running serious hazard on 
account of. The goi ernments of Na- 
ples and Spain had both our recog- 
nition, which did not delay their fate 
for an hour. In the deeply serious 
and important step of declaring our 
determination to resist foreign inter- 
position, we braved the whole wrath 
of that mighty confederacy which now 
domineers over the continent. The 
adversary yielded, and we gained all 
that was essential ; but if we kicked 
too hard against these proud leaguers, 
were we sufe that they might not turn 
upon us, and determine, at whatever 
cost, to endeavour to carry their ob- 
ject of subjugating America ? 

Notwithstanding these 1 considera- 
tions, the idea of recognition was rather 
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a favourite witli the public, who cou- 
pled it with a confused idea, that the 
independence of the South American 
States would be thereby established, or 
at least plaoed on a much surer basis 
than hitherto. In the two Houses, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir James 
Mackintosh announced motions upon 
the subject. The first, on the 15th 
March, came into full debate. 

Lord Lansdowne described himself 
as oppressed by the weight of this 
subject, which he had only been deter- 
red from formerly introducing by the 
struggle in winch Spain was engaged, 
and which would have made it unge- 
nerous to interfere. After the pro- 
duction of the paper? laid before the 
Houslb, he found his own views confirm- 
ed and strengthened by arguments and 
sentiments, stated more ably than he 
could have done, foa he was happy to 
say, that in those documents lie saw 
much to applaud, and, with one excep- 
tion, very little to condemn. He thought 
himself entitled to call upon their 
lordships to agree to an address, pray- 
ing for the immediate recognition of 
South American independence. His 
lordship then drew a picture of the 
actual position of these states iri regard 
to the mother country. In Mexico, 
which contained seven millions of in- 
habitants, and extended from sea to 
sea, for the last two years there had 
not been found one Spanish soldier, 
except a garrison of 400 men in the 
Castle of St John of Ulloa, detached 
from the land, and by its situation able 
and likely to hold out some time longer. 
In Guatimala, which was the next 
state towards the south, there w\is not 
one Spanish soldier. In Colombia, 
which extended from the Orinoco to 
the Isthmus of Darien, after a series 
of contests which had lasted thirteen 
* years, ‘and since the reduction of Porto 
Cavello last autumn, there was not one 
Spanish soldier. In the stale of Bue- 
nos Ayres, for the last twelve or four- 


teen years, no attempt lmd been made 
by the government of Spain to^jiake 
the established order ; and the staj£ of 
the pubftc *feeliqg in that coUinry 
might be ascertained by the fact, that * 
although there had been changes of ad- 
ministration and government, in nq 
one of'them had the least disposition* 
been manifested to call in the power Of 
the parent country. In Chili, for the 
lasA four years, not a Spanish soldier 
had existed, except in a small island 
on the coast, which had an European 
garrison. In Peru, public events bad 
revealed that a considerable party* ex- 
isted in favour of Old Spain. There 
was still in that province an army of 
7 000 men, under an able leader, who 
had even obtained some successes in 
consequence of misconduct in some df 
his opponents. But that army, unas- ( 
sisted by Spain, could not extinguish 
the independence of Peru, supported 
as it was by the presence of General 
Bolivar, who had carried with him all 
that genius and vigour which had dis- 
tinguished his administration in Co- 
lombia, and had formed a close com- 
pact between the two countries. Such 
was the state of those colonies. Was 
it within the range of human possi- 
bilities, that after their independence 
had been established for fifteen years, 
they should ever return under the do-- 
m ination of such a power, not only as 
Spain now w as, but as she must continue 
to be for twenty years to come; and that 
a population often millions, under such 
circumstances, should be ajjle to sub- 
due one of seventeen millions, fresh in 
the possession of national independ- 
ence ? These countries had tjpen cha- 
racterised by the Pri needle Polignac 
as in a state of anarchy, presenting 
only false and dangerous theories. Co- 
lombia, however, had formed a consti- 
tution calculated to exclude the mul- 
titude, and founded on the basis, of 
property and education. It had formed' 
complete establishments for jarochial 
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instruction, and had made arrange- 
ment&iffr the gradual manuinission of 
all tife slaves within its territwy. Its 
stocBnfluctuated between 07 V n( l 82, 
■while that of Old Spain* was from 18 
to 22*; and even its old acknowledged 
dgbt did not exceed 52. His lordship 
Hieprdilated on the advantages which 
Britain might derive from intercourse 
with a country containing a population 
of 21 millions ; and which, from its 
vast extent and natural resources, ad- 
mitted of the most rapid increase. It 
was to this quarter that we ought to 
look for an accession of power, which 
might counterpoise the establishment 
on the continent of a system from 
which we were excluded. His lord- 
ship did not conceive that the exercise 
of our right of recognition would in- 
volve any danger of embroiling our- 
selves with other states, or that the 
rec5gnition of a dc facto government 
ever had led to such an issue. Why 
linger on the threshold, when entrance 
was justified by every right, and invi- 
ted by every state ? Why not assist at 
the birth of their independence, and 
become connected with the first senti- 
ments of gratitude which it would in- 
spire ? By no conduct, on the part of 
any European power, could that inde- 
pendence be prevented. Could Spain, 
situated as she was in the occupation of 
a foreign army, and long after it should 
have ceased, make any successful at- 
tempt to recover possession of those im- 
mense regions, and to re-enthral that 
population y-hich had drunk the waters 
pf immortality and tasted the ennobling 
joysof freedom? As well could she turn 
their m igji t y st i^an 1 s t h a t fl 0 wed 1 0 war d 
the ocean baok to the snowy mountains 
from whence they proceeded, as pre- 
vent civilization and independence from 
spreading from ocean ocean, from 
mountain to mountain, over the whole 
extent of that vast continent. Though 
topfn hostility would thus be vain, con- 
cealed and insidious attacks \* ould cer- 


tainly be resorted to, which might have 
the effect to embarrass and retard their 
consolidation,* and in such circumstan- 
ces, the recognition of England .might 
have influence to produce harmony 
among themselves, and augment their 
weight with other powers. 

The Earl of Liverpool fully admit-* 
ted many of the general principles 
laid down by the noble marquis. 
Though much indirect and circuitous 
intercourse had always existed with 
the American States, this was no doubt 
likely to increase greatly, when it be- 
came direct*. As to the notion that 
Spain, in her present condition, or even 
as she had ever been, could have the 
means by her o willpower of reconquer- 
ing her colonies, he regarded it fully 
as chimerical and absurd as the noble 
marquis had done. His lordship now 
took a general review of our relations 
with Spain : When we undertook, in 
1808, to assist that country against 
the usurpation of Napoleon, the inte- 
grity of the Spanish dominions was 
proclaimed as the object of our policy ; 
and the course thus taken met with 
general applause. When the insurrec- 
tion first spread to America, it appear- 
ed doubtful, whether or not it would 
lead to a separation from the mother 
country : when this was decided in the 
affirmative, there was but one honeft 
course for us to pursue, and we bad 
taken it. We had the advantage of a 
free trade with South America, and 
Spain could not refuse it; but from 
1810, when the first notice was*#i ad of 
the rising in these provinces, we offer- 
ed our mediation to the provisional 
governments, in order to attempt a 
reconciliation between the mother and 
her colonics ; and it was most material 
to observe, that from 1810, and dur- 
ing tbe whole war, and after it — whe- 
ther Spain was governed by a provi- 
sional junta, by the cortes, or when the 
king was restored, this country never 
swerved from its duty or from sound • 
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policy, (for they are connected toge- 
ther,) but jBtill pursued its object of 
reconciling these countries on fair and 
reasonable principles. But under every 
system of government, Spain declined 
the mediation of Great Britain. There 
might be reasons in human nature; 
but he could not help remarking, 
that if there were any difference in the 
pertinacity with which the offers of 
this country were received, that was 
most conspicuous the more constitu- 
tional the government was. Spain ha- 
ving declined our good offices, govern- 
ment at length took a step which went 
directly to the recognition of Ameri- 
can independence. By the third of the 
King, chapter 40th, if. was ordered that 
the vessels and flags of those provinces 
should be received in all our ports as 
those of independent states, whereas by 
the Act of Navigation the trade with 
them had till then been carried on in 
British vessels alone. By this act they 
were recognised as independent states, 
and his noble friend (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) had been instructed to explain 
our policy at Verona, and to announce 
that it would be followed by other 
steps, of which due notice should be 
given to the allied powers. From the 
time of this practical recognition, it 
was acknowledged that every advan- 
tage of commerce had been given to 
this country, and every advantage also 
had been enjoyed by the South Ame- 
rican states. In December 1822, it 
was intimated to be the intention of 
this country to send consuls to the dif- 
ferent ports of Spanish America. There 
" Was a generous delay in sending these 
consuls, but he thought it more deli- 
cate to suspend their appointment for 
a few months, than to make it during 
the heat of the contest v^ith France. 
Consuls had since been appointed— 
ei My lords, this is not the whole. We 
did that not for them only, but for 
our own interests as well *as theirs, 
which Vas worth a thousand words 


and phrases, and a thousand acknow- 
ledgments of independence. ‘ It has f 
been stated, that any design o£4die 
other powers of # Europe was clrefcked 
by the Message of the President of thr* 
U n i ted States of America. What effect 
that had is not for me to presume (to 
say ; v out weeks before that Mesc^gg 
was delivered, this country did dis- 
tinctly declare, that though it was neu- 
tral between Spain and her coldhies, 
it would not see with indifference any 
foreign power interfere in the contest. 
And thus this country did further ob- 
tain from France a complete abjura- 
tion of any design to make an attempt 
by force of arms against any of the co- 
lonies of South America.” Everything 
had therefore been done, except the 
opening of a diplomatic intercourse. 
This was a point belonging to tluj * 
crown ; and he did not think the kings 
government had shewn such abstinence, 
such neglect on the subject, as’ to con- 
stitute a ground for the special inter- 
ference of Parliament. Fie did not 
think government had a right to take^ 
such a step in any country where the - 
contest was still going on, or even 
where there was a strong party in fa- 
vour of the mother country. “ Consi- 
dering the connexions we have had 
with Spain, and the part we have ta- 
ken in the contest, I think it a gentle- • 
manlike course to give to Spain the op- 
portunity of doing that in the first in- 
vStance. Government have gone very 
fast to the recognition of the American 
States, farther and faster perhaps, some 
might think, than necessity required^ 
they have exposed themselves to risks/^ 
and secured every substantial good. 
We are in progress to what the noble 
lord desires; but I say we ought to 
do it in a handsome and liberal way ; 
we have shewji affection, good will, to 
the colonies; we have shewn we are 
determined t'ney shall not be trampled 
upon by alliances and confederacies-* 
whatever their names, or however for- 
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midable. Wc are keeping it in the hands 
of the crown, where alone it should be 
placed; and I think it necessary to 
conclude this subject again tiy refer- 
jing to what I hav<? already stated, 
that. as we have kept ourselves un- 
fettered hitherto, we will keep our- 
3 &]ygs unfettered in future; we will 
kedp this question in our hands as 
against Spain, as against the Holy Al- 
liance, to exercise our own legitimate 
discretion.” 

Lords Ellenborougli and Rosebery 
supported the original motion ; while 
Lord Calthorpe defended Lord Liver- 
pool^ amendment. The Marquis of 
Lansdownc declared he had seen no 
reason, from the speech of the noble 
lord opposite, to alter his views. There 
was no chance that Spain, though the 
shadow of what she had been, degra- 
ded and debased in the eyes of the world, 
would take the lead in acknowledging 
the independence of the colonies. This 
was the time for us to call out all our 
resources, and to take that station iii 
the world to which we w ere entitled. 
He was determined, therefore, to press 
his motion, — which was negatived by 
95 to 34; a minority which, in the 
Upper House, might be considered as 
very respectable. 

The views of government were still 
farther developed in the debate on the 
motion of Lord William Russell re- 
specting Spain. His lordship then 
took occasion to advert to the question 
of South America, and stated that he 
did not conceive there was any ground 
to prevent* Spain from reducing her 
Colonies if she had the means of doing 
it ; but k was not to be permitted that 
she should t^o^his herself while foreign 
troqps remained in her territory. Let 
the French troops evacuate Spain, and 
then let the whole army of Spain pro- 
ceed to South America, with King 
Ferdinand at their heady if he chose to 
,g a* but 4ie hoped they would not al- 
low. the French to attack their colorfies 


under false colours, by sending forth a 
Spanish army while French troops re- 
mained in Spain. 

Mr Canning replied he was not in- 
disposed to admit this as a question of 
degree. If, while France occupied the 
Spanish territory, any extensive levy 
of Spanish troops was made for such a 
purpose, that he conceived would be a 
proper subject for inquiry and expla- 
nation. 

Sir James Mackintosh bad held a 
motion similar to that of Lord Lans- 
downc for some time suspended ; but, 
after several delays, he came forward 
on the 25th of March, and observed, 
that since his first notice, some impor- 
tant declarations had been made by 
ministers. He alluded particularly to 
the intimation, that if any considerable 
armament should sail from Spain for 
South America, while the French army 
remained in Spain, such armament 
would be regarded by the British go- 
vernment as French. He had heard 
also, from a source which he consider- 
ed trustworthy, that one of the great 
powers had declined being a party to 
the threatened Congress. He there- 
fore withdrew his motion, looking to 
government for an early recognition of 
the independence of the South Ame- 
rican States, and reserving the right 
of giving a new notice on the subject, 
if events should seem to require it. 

In the course of the session, the 
cause of South America gained very 
considerably in the public mind. In 
the mercantile world, and among po- 
liticians animated by popular feelings, 
a stronger and stronger impatience 
was felt for the recognition. Accord- 
ing to that loose mode of reasoning 
which is current in newspaper para- 
graphs, and the debates of clubs, the 
recognition by Britain, instead of being 
a mere form, was viewed as placing on 
a fully assured basis the independence 
of the American States. , Moved by 
these impulses, the merchants^ Lon- 
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don, Manchester, Liverpool, and other 
great commercial cities, sent up peti- 
tions to Parliament, soliciting the ful- 
filment of their wishes. The London 
etition was presented pn the 15th of 
une, by Sir James Mackintosh. It 
was signed by a hundred and seven- 
teen merchants, among whom were 
found the names of Baring, Lubbock, 
Shaw, arid others of the first eminence 
in the commercial world. They repre- 
sented, that the extinction of Spanish 
authority ,jn the new world, and the 
dcclarations«of government itself, had 
encouraged them to invest many mil- 
lions of capital in the South American 
trade. Large establishments had been 
formed ; and there was every appear- 
ance, that this intercourse would ad- 
mit of much farther extension. They 
described themselves as greatly em- 
barrassed by those countries remain- 
ing without any recognized political 
existence. Not a week passed, but they 
were assailed by rumours of the most 
alarming kind, involving their pro- 
ceedings in doubt, hesitation, and dis- 
traction. They therefore petitioned, 
that the House would immediately 
adopt the proper measures for procu- 
ring the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of such of the states as had de 
facto established it. 

In the language here used, there 
evidently prevailed too much of that 
erroneous estimate of the importance 
of the measure to which we have allu- 
ded. Those doubts and distracting 
rumours of which merchants complain, 
did not depend upon the want of the 
recognition of England, and would not 
be removed by obtaining it. They 
were connected with supposed at- 
tempts, on the part of Spain, to reco- 
<.f$r these colonies ; still mqge with sup- 
posed plans, and supposed congresses, 
4m the part of the Holy Alliance, to 
do that for Spain which she could not 
4o for h^rsflf; partly, also i with the 
internal ^gprements of that vast con- 


tinent ; ih none of which respects the 
recognition of Britain would have made 
any change. 

Sir J&nes Mackintosh, who under- 
took to canvass ' the subject, thok a 
much more correct view of its b ear- 
ings, and made really a very tempe- 
rate and judicious speech. He stated^ 
that his object was not to go int<Tthe 
vast cpiestion which this subject open- 
ed, but to gratify the public wish, Jhat 
the session should not close without 
some explanation being obtained rela- 
tive to it. The present petition, which 
did not impute any censure on th§ ac- 
tions of government, and was not in- 
tended to promote the purposes of 
party, appeared to afford the )>est op- 
portunity for introducing such a dis- 
cussion. Looking back to the state 
papers formerly laid before Parlia- 
ment, Sir James observed, it might be 
matter of regret, and if was admitted 
to be so in the documents themselves, 
that so much forbearance had been 
shewn to the feelings of Old Spain in 
this affair. In every other respect he 
could not but applaud these docu- 
ments. He should ever consider that 
they contained the most grave max- 
ims of international law, urged by the 
most unexceptionable arguments, and 
expressed with that precision, circum- 
spection, and dignity, which would 
ever render them the models, as they 
were the master-pieces, of -this kind 
of writing. As these papers had been 
much misunderstood, he thought it 
necessary to go somewhat into the 
meaning of the term recognition. There 
were two kinds of recognition, quitd 
distinct from each other. One, which 
formed the true legitimate Yecogui- 
tion, was, by the party formerly hold- 
ing sovereignty, acknowledging the 
new state as independent ; and such a 
recognition Sjmin had been compelled, 
though most* reluctantly, to make, 
both in the case of 'Holland and Pij- 
tugal Our recognition was of a quitfc 
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different nature, and made*ho change 
in the law, as it stood between the 
parties. It would be making no alli- 
ance with these states, it would be 
giving no guarantees, no aid or assist- 
ance no approbation of the means by 
which they obtained their indepen- 
dence. He thought we ought «iot to 
eefuple to deal with the government 
of South America, as with a govern- 
ment possessing power over a consi- 
derable portion of the waters of tlie 
globe, and no small extent of the land. 
The recognition of the United States 
of Worth America was wholly an ad- 
vantage to the party recognized. In 
the present case lie called for the re- 
cognition of the South A merican States, 
not for the benefit of those states, but 
for that of British subjects, that they 
might be enabled to proceed with their 
commercial pursuits in an easy, or- 
derly, regular way, and that differen- 
ces which should at any time occur 
might be more readily adjusted, and 
thus prevent the breaking out of a new 
war. Sir James observed how very 
slow Spain had always been in recog- 
nizing the independence of the states 
which threw off her yoke ; but the rest 
jf Europe had never thought it neces- 
sary to wait for her. It was in 1581 
that the States of Holland declared 
themselves independent, but it was not 
till 164*8 that the pride and obstinacy 
}f the Spanish government were so far 
relaxed as to lead to their formal re- 
cognition by the treaty of Westphalia. 
Did the House believe that all this 
time the rctft of Europe looked quietly 
Tn, and formed no relations of com- 
merce with the states of Holland, and 
made no* provision for the speedy ad- 
justment of* differences which might 
wise, because Spain refused to recog- 
nize the independence of such States ? 
Such was not the case? All Europe 
received ambassadors from them, and 
nUi Europe sent ambassadors to the 
Hague. The Prince of Braganza was 


placed on the throne of Portugal in 
1 6*04-, and in thirteen months he was 
acknowledged by England, though it 
was twenty years before he could ob- 
tain the recognition of Spain. In this 
country, when Cromwell was created 
Protector, all the powers of Europe 
sent ambassadors to England. For this 
no complaints were made when Charles 
the Second was restored to the throne 
of his ancestors. Why ? — Because the 
necessity of doing as they had done 
was admitted. They sent ministers to 
watch over their own interests, and 
by this had expressed no opinion against 
the rights of Charles II. ; they had of- 
fered no insult to the claims, and com- 
mitted no outrages against the autho- 
rity, of the heir to the crown. Fjance, 
in regard to the North American 
States, luid offended England, not by 
entering into a treaty of peace and 
amity, but into an alliance offensive 
and defensive with them. Upon the 
whole, the honourable speaker declared 
his high satisfaction with the declara- 
tions put forth, both by this govern- 
ment and that of the United States. 
There Mas one point on which they 
both agreed, that while the war conti- 
nued between Spain and her colonies, 
neither had a right to interfere ; but if 
Spain should be put forth as one of 
the fangs of the Holy Alliance, if that 
beast of prey (the Holy Alliance) 
should attempt to use Spain as one of 
its fangs, to extend the arbitrary au- 
thority, baneful influence, and detesta- 
ble principles, over America, which 
they had unfortunately but too well 
succeeded in spreading over Europe, 
that they would be resisted in both 
countries. Liberty would resist them 
in America ; liberty would rise up 
against theip in England. He admired 
the state papers called forth from the 
presdht ministers on this occasion, but 
no government that ever existed could 
have actefl here in opposition to the 
principles on which they wer^ found- 
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ed. The present petitioners contend- 
ed, that the recognition of South Ame- 
rican independence would be no breach 
of neutrality, and lie concurred with 
them, and was confident that no power 
in Europe could be so impudently un- 
just as to complain of it, much less to 
venture on any attack on the policy of 
England, formidable as she would be 
in such a' cause. He threw out of his 
consideration with disdain all that the 
Holy, or Unholy Alliance, might pre- 
sume to urge in such a cause. Having 
said so much in favour of the recogni- 
tion of South American independence 
now, he thought it right to say, that 
he did not use that word in a meta- 
physical sense. Soipe pretended that 
them was no present tense. He, when 
he said fiow, meant, in a very short time. 
He thought countries extending from 
California nearly to Cape Horn might 
be considered to embrace a moderate and 
respectable territory. In this vast ex- 
tent what stand did Old Spain make ? 
She had a castle in Mexico, a little 
half-desert island in Cliili, and a small 
army in Guatimala. Now, such being 
the state of things , considering them 
as separate states, what objection could 
there be to recognize Colombia, where 
there was once a great Spanish army 
which had completely failed, and been 
wholly annihilated or driven away ? 
Three republican assemblies had held 
their sittings since the Spaniards were 
repelled. In Buenos Ayres, not a sin- 
gle Spanish soldier had been seen for 
ten years, and Mrs Graham’s descrip- 
tion of Chili pointed it out as a state, 
the independence of which must soon 
be recognized. In saying that we 
would not recognize a country till it 
bad attained a stable government, we 
fi&ould proclaim, that Tie had two 
weights and measures for America and 
Eifrope* While we declined recogni- 
sing ^independent the South Ame- 
rican Jftates, we recognized Spain as 
such, though she was not tranquil ; 


and when she was overrun by a foreign 
army, which it had been stated in that 
House it was humanity not to with- 
draw. He believed there were from 
sixty to one Iftinflred houses of trader 
established in South America. *Our 
commerce there had rapidly increased. 
From 'the petition received frorf^niri/ 
verpool, it appeared that its amouht, 
which was in 1822 L. 3,800, 000, rose 
in^SStf to L,/5,6()0, 000* being am in- 
crease of L. 1,800,000 in value, and 
that, too, in the course of a single 
year. The exports of cotton to North 
America had largely increased, but the 
increase in the exports to South Ame- 
rica was still greater. The increase 
of the former in one year had been 
L. 1,000,000. This increase in the lat- 
ter case amounted to L. 1,000,000. He 
referred to Captain Hall’s book in 
terms of warm praise. TJiis, lie, thought* 
completely proved the importance'’ of 
extending our commerce in that quar- 
ter, and of doing all in bur power to 
civilize South America. Sir James 
concluded with pointing out the im- 
portant extension which British com- 
merce might receive from those vast 
regions continuing open to it. 

Mr Canning rose, as expected, to 
give that exposition of the sentiments 
and views of ministry which it was 
the object of Sir James Mackintosh's 
speech to elicit. With the general te- 
nor of that speech he had reason to be 
satisfied, but was unwilling at present 
to enter in detail upon the subject. 
He took a view of the successive steps 
adopted by the British government, 
the result of which was the being a’i 
perfect liberty to make the* recogni- 
tion, whenever they shoi^ld find it Ad- 
visable, without asking any consent on 
the part of Spain. Still he thought it 
a point of courtesy, and in various re- 
spects desirable, to take that country 
along with ifc. It was only the recog- 
nition of the mother country which 
cduld confirm the independence of tbe 

A * » 
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■American States ; arid that recogni- 
tion could not be forced. Thus lie 
thought his learned friend furnished 
the clearest argumenten favour of the 
course which his Majesty’s ministers 
had tilken, in withholding the minor 
jtjejpgnition, in the hope that, vjhen 
gmi jfc, it might he accompanied by that 
of the parent state ; recognition by 
England or .any other power would 
not eftrry with it the force of a recog-* 
nition by Spain. He was afraid the 
simple fact of recognition had been 
misunderstood both here and on the 
other ^>i3e of the water. Though no- 
thing was more simple than to ask for 
recognition, recognition was often 
claimed, from the expectation that 
consequences would follow which did 
no£*tIcccssarily belong to it. Great 
as the boon of recognition might be io 
any new state, it would be a fatal con- 
cession if it were given in one sense, 
and taken in another — if the simple ac- 
knowledgment of independence were 
to betaken as the pledge and promise 
of future co-operation and alliance. At 
Rome, many persons connected with 
the commercial interest, expected that 
recognition by England -would have 
the effect of confirming the existing 
governments of South America more 
than they could be confirmed by the 
■recognition of any single power. He 
was, therefore, most anxious that no 
misconception should prevail in this 
respect. Without making it an abso- 
lute condition that the new states 
should posses^ a stable government, it 
must yet be admitted, that some pre- 
utions were necessary. His learned 
friend was iware that it was matter-of- 
fact information. As yet, the govern- 
ment were not in the possession of all 
tlie information which they desired. 
Even with respect to that which the 
learned gentleman had meptioned as 
.having lately taken place inCoIombia, 
he^tew nothing but from the chan-, 
nels through which it had been com- 
vol.^xvii, part, i. m 


municated to liis learned friend. Go- 
vernment adhered to all their former 
views upon this question ; but they 
conceived, that the forcing it at pre- 
sent into discussion would nf)t tend to 
advance, blit to retard the desired re- 
sult. Mr Canning closed, with stating 
that the British government had re- 
ceived and rejected a second applica- 
tion to become parties in a continent- 
al congress upon the affairs of South 
America. 

Mr Brougham expressed^) is parti- 
cular satisfaction with the last piece 
of information. When it was said that 
government waited for authentic and 
official information, he supposed Par- 
liament might understand the infor- 
mation derived from their own accre- 
dited agents. When intelligence should 
he received from them, announcing 
that any one of those great and free 
countries had established for itself a 
substantial existence independent of 
old Spain ; then forthwith, upon that 
assurance, an acknowledgment of the 
independence of such state should is- 
sue from this government. That ac- 
knowledgment could not he viewed as 
any breach of neutrality, and could not 
hav e the effect of involving us with the 
mother country. But by no possibility 
could our conduct he canvassed by any 
other country. There was no shadow 
of ground upon which France, or Rus- 
sia, or Austria, or Prussia (God help 
us !) should presume to ask why he 
had taken such a course. He alluded 
to the inconvenience at present sus- 
tained in regard to proceedings in 
courts of justice, and* the want of se- 
curity to the parties who had contract- 
ed loans with those unacknowledged 
governments. 

Mr Canning nere put in anotice, that 
withoufrdenymg the rights, or blaming 
the conduct of thos#wlio thus lent their 
money, he might mention, that there 
would be no hi an se or condition raqui- 
red in the recognition by which those 
c • 
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governments would be bound to dis- 
charge the debts so incurred. 

Sir Francis Burdett did not allow 
the debate to drop without a sally 
against ministry. He could not un- 
derstand the refinements and shades 
of recognition which had been dwelt 
on with so much labour ; to him re- 
cognition was a very simple word, bear- 
ing a very simple and obvious mean- 
ing. He therefore thought there must 
be some further motives for the delay 
than were brought forward. All that 
the right honourable gentleman said 
amounted to this, that ministers had 
not made up their minds as to what 


measures they intended to take. But 
he had heard that the Lord Chancel- 
lor had declared that he would not re- 
cognise the * independence of , South 
America. This let in some light upon 
the delay. The animosities and heats 
whicji suspended the measure were uqjfc^ 
raging in Mexico — they existed n&frer 
home. It was in the cabinet they 
were formed — as must always be the 
Case in a cabinet so formed, diviefed as 
it was upon every great question, whe- 
ther of foreign or domestic policy. 

The debate hereupon closed, and 
no farther proceedings on thesdbject 
took place during the session. 
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CHAP. III. 

FINANCE. 


General Slate of British Finance. — Thin proposed by the Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer.— Navy, Army , and Ordnance Estimates. — Taxes proposed to be 
reduced . — Coal— Hum — Leather— Salt. — Motions for the Repeal of the As- 
sessed Taxes — By Mr Hob house — Mr Maberly — The Budget. 


Ministers had this year every pros- 
pect that their financial career would 
be smooth and favourable. This branch 
of public economy was in that prospe- 
rous state, which, requiring no de- 
mand on the public purse, but some- 
•what the contrary, left little opening 
for discontent. Mr Hume's research 
into the details of public expenditure 
having now been extended, over and 
over, through all its branches, there 
remained little which had not been 
met in some shape or other. His stric- 
tures, therefore, were likely now to be 
both fewer .in number, and more easily 
answered. All this, however, did not 

* secure ministers from some difficulties, 
and having some combats to wage. 
From the experience of several suc- 
cessive years, the nation had acquired 

( the habit t of looking for a successive, 
arid even augmenting reduction, of the 
public burdens. Its expectations had 
now risen so high, as to embrace the 

* entire remission of the assessed taxes, 
which, though not, perhaps, the most 
really burdensome, have always been 

.. thQnost heavily felt, in consequence 
©Fleing directly paid out of the po<* 
Iceta of the consumer. The plain truth, 


however, is, that if we except the in- 
come tax, against which the claim was 
certainly fair, the public had no right 
to look to the remission of any other 
tax, as the result of peace. With that 
exception the war had been carried on 
by loans, not by taxes ; and the pro- 
vision for the interest of these loans, 
and for their gradual extinction, stood 
quite as much in need of being conti- 
nued after peace as before. If taxes 
had been taken off, it had been by tem- 
porary and casual operations, not ad- 
mitting of repetition. The only far- 
ther source which could now be looked 
to, was the increased revenue arising 
out of the newly begun and slowly ad- 
vancing public prosperity ; but which 
could not amount to much in any one 
year. The boon which ministers had 
to give was thus limited, and the mode 
in which they distributed it afforded 

f ound for controversy. A consider- 
le portion it was destined, less to 
act upon the accommodations and en- 
joyments of the bulk of the people, than 
to liberate some particular branches 
of industry, from the restraints under 
which they had laboured, and to sfTnootli 
down the withdrawing from others 
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monopolies .which had been conferred 
upon them contrary to sound policy, 
and to the general interests of society. 
This was not only a system less gene- 
rally popular, but it was one which, 
from causes that will fall to be remark- 
ed in the chapter on commerce, exci- 
ted even the dissatisfaction of nume- 
rous classes. 

Although ministers, when pressed 
on this subject at the opening of Par- 
liament, declined giving more than 
very general intimations, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was "not long of 
presenting the House with an outline 
of his financial project, for the year. 
This, lie observed, jt had been usual 
to defer till near the close of the ses- 
sion, prior to which time it had been 
impossible to estimate the fluctuating 
expenses which Mere likely to arise 
out of a state of war. At present, how- 
ever, when the view r w^as plain before 
them, he thought it desirable to lose 
as little time as possible, and to give 
Parliament full opportunity of consi- 
dering the proposed measures. On 
the 23d February he made the follow- 
ing expose : — 

According to papers already laid 
before Parliament, it appeared that 
the net produce of 

revenue had been £63,415,529 10 03 

The expenditure . 56,704,607 19 7* 

£ 6 , 710,921 10 5 £ 

From this balance, which might be 
roundly estimated at about 7,000,000/. 
ithere was to be deducted 5,000,000/., 
.to be appropriated to the payment of 
•the national debt ; and, on the whole, 
there would be left a surplus of 
-1,652*000/. to be appropriates by go- 
vernment, with the sanction of til 
House. He would now proceed to a 
review of his estimate of last yekr, and 
the real produce of the present. He 
had estimated the custom^ at 10^ mil- 
lions.* They had produced 1 1£ millions. 
The excise had not come up to his 


estimate; he had made the estimate 
26 millions. The produce had been 
25,342,000/. But this falling oflF had 
been in consequence of 130,000/. al- 
lowed upon the malt duty returned/ 
380,000/. upon hop duties not recei- 
ved ; and of the alteration in the <|i$J 
tillery laws of Ireland and Scotland. 
He was happy to say, however, that 
the consumpt of exciseable articles^had 
partly increased, which showed the 
prosperity of the country, and the in- 
creased ability of the lower classes of 
persons to indulge in those commodi- 
ties. He would now proceed to state 
the w T ays and means for the next year. 
He took the customs at 11,500,000/.; 
the excise at 25,625,000/.; the stamps, 
assessed taxes, land tax, &c.. asjth^y 
stood in the last year. The honour- 
able gentleman then proceeded to ad-« 
vert to the Austrian loan, which, ,he 
said, he considered as a God-send, and 
therefore he was persuaded the House 
would not begrudge to apply it to 
some objects, which otherwise it would 
he difficult to effect ; amongst them,, 
lie should, in the course of the session, 
propose 500,000/. for new churches ; 
300,000/. for the repair of Windsor 
Castle, 150,000/. during the present 
year, and 75,000/. for the two fol- 
lowing years. He should also pro- 
pose to vote a certain sum for the- 
King’s library, upon which subject 
much discussion arose last year. Every 
one seemed of opinion, that the build- 
ing thus to be erected should be wor- 
thy of the state of the* arts in this 
country. He had to state to the House, 
that an opportunity had occurred of i 
purchasing, for the decoration of this 
building, the gallery of pictures be- 
longing to the late Mr Angerstein, at 
the sum of 60,000/. He should there- s 
fore propose* to take a vote for that" 
sum also out of the Austrian loan. If 
the Houseshould sanction thisexpqpdU ■ 
lure, the surpluswould be 2,763, OOWf; 
but before he stated the way in frhich 
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‘ that would be rendered available, lie 
must remind the committee that the 
credit of the country had much re- 
duced* the rate of interest ; and, as we 
had no prospect of foreign war, we 
might reduce the 4 per cents, which 

-^Ijaoi^nted to 73 millions. It wag pro- 
]&£ to state, that there was no neces- 
sityxfor the government to give any 
notice that the 5 per cents should be 
reduced. Therefore they only requir<*l 
a month’s notice of dissent. In the 4 
per cents, a notice of six months must 
be given, if they applied to the prin- 
cipled assent What he proposed was, 
a notice to pay off in six months the 
4 per cents, except to such who in six 
weeks should agree to receive 100/. in 
p^ cents, instead of 100/. 4 per 
cents. If one third assented, there 
would be 50 millions to be paid off in 
October. Tf the contrary, there would 
be but. 17 millions to be paid off in 
October; and lie proposed that the 
new 3 ^ per cent stock should not be 
paid off for five years. This was not to 
be done without some advantage, and 
therefore he gave the bonus in the 
time to which the stock was to con- 
tinue, rather than in money. The re- 
sult of this would be an annual saving' 
of i per cent on the interest, and that 
would be 375,000/. a-year. He had 
ifow to ask the House to accompany 
him a littlp farther than the present 
year ; not that'he could prophecy* but, 
looking at a continuance of peace, at 
the end of 1827* we must arrive at an 
increase of revenue by the provident 
and watchful care of Parliament over 
the public expenditure. He then took 
a review df the items at the same rate 
as in the present year; but, taking 
the customs .at 250,000/. over the pre- 
sent estimate, there were bounties 
which were excessive in # the course of 
this year and the next, particularly 
tha£ for the whale fishery, which had 
B$9n considered utterly useless. Thesp 
bounties amounted to 500,000/. a-year. 
Tilery were other bounties, such as 


those for the curing of herrings, and 
other fish. These might be proper, while 
our herring fishery was behind hand, but 
now they ought to die a natural death. 
This would be a saving of. 70,000/. a- 
year. Other bounties might be consi- 
dered useless, as that of the Irish linen 
exports. If they gave a bounty above 
the duty on the raw material, we were 
taxing ourselves to fill the exchequer 
of foreign states, from whifch we drew 
the raw material. He, therefore, 
proposed to reduce the •bounty oil 
coarse lineup, ami the others 10 per 
cent in each year, until they ceased 
altogether; and that would be a sa- 
ving of 100,000/. a-year. As to excise 
and stamps, lie wfluld not anticipate 
any increase, though it was to be ex- 
pected an increase would take place. 
He calculated the expenditure of 1825, 
6*, and 7, the same as this year, except 
in the miscellaneous, and the result 
was, that there would be a surplus for 
1824 of 1,275,000/., and in 1827 there 
would be a surplus of 4,130,000/. ; but 
the question was, what w ould they do 
with it ? In his opinion they could do 
a great deal of good. The most ration- 
al way would be, to let it go in reduc- 
tion of debt. But it was the obvious 
duty of the House to revise our system 
of taxation, in order to prepare for a 
state of war. In this view, he meant 
to ^|dy the surplus to the fiscal and 
commercial regulations. What it was 
his intention first to reduce was, an 
article which had lately incidentally oc- 
cupied the House, viz. rum. It was 
his intention to reduce the duty on 
rum, but not lower than that on the 
English distiller. The reduction was 
to be one shilling and three half-pence, 
so as to make it the same* as British 
spirits ; this was giving relief to the 
agricultural interest of the West In- 
dies, and this would be a reduction of 
150,000/. The next reduction was to 
be on coals* but his view wife not, un 
der present circumstances, to reduce 
the coal di/ties entirety. His object 
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was, to reduce it in such a way as not 
to get into* the same difficulties again, 
when they were obliged to lay on ad- 
ditional duties. This tax pressed with 
peculiar severity on London, where it 
was 9s. 4d., while at the out-ports it 
was only 6s. He therefore proposed a 
reduction of 3s. 4d. on sea-borne coal 
in the port of London. There was a 
duty of 10s. a ton on coals brought by 
the river Thames, and 7s. 6d. for that 
brought by canals* This was a useless 
and prohibitory duty, which, for the 
soul of him, he could not .understand. 
He could, not see why the consumer 
should not be released from these re- 
strictions, leaving a duty on inland 
coal such as it could fairly bear. He 
calculated that the effect of this would 
be to increase the consumption, and 
only be aloss to the revenue of 100,000/. 
There were various branches of our 
trade encumbered with duties and re- 
strictions, amongst these were wool. 
As the law now stood, the duty was 
6d. per pound, and was formerly only 
a penny. Even in the country, there 
haa been meetings on the subject, and 
some thought the restrictions on fo- 
reign wool should be allowed to con- 
tinue ; but he saw no objection to a 
free export and import of wool, except 
Id- on British wool exported. This 
would do away with endless legislative 
absurdities. The loss be reckoned pom 
this would be 350,0004 There was a 
very high duty on raw silk, and a po- 
siti ve ^prohibit ion against the foreign 
manufactured articles. All political 
economists had declared, that these 
prohibitory regulations were absurd 
and impracticable. As they had be- 
gun to remove them, what would fo- 
reign nations say, but that it was a 
mereillusion. When capital was now 
iuplarcfc of means upon which*to ex- 
JpM itself, it was the best opportuni- 
Hy get rid of these antiquated pre- 
judices. let them fence 'themselves 
%y law*, they were constantly evaded. 


Every one who had been at a sea-port 
must have seen ladies of a very com- 
fortable corpulency, and who were in 
due time delivered of their load of silk. 
But the tricks were endless, and pro- 
duced perjury, and other crimes— 
crime would beget crime, for netrmjre* 
pente Juit turpissimus . The fact was, 
that we were obliged to keep up a 
navy to prevent smuggling. He was 
confident that our silk manufacturers 
would drive out those of other nations, 
if we took off the duty on raw silk, and 
took measures to throw the trade open. 
It was high time to throw down the 
idol, and erect the statue of commer- 
cial liberty in its stead. He therefore 
proposed to take off the duty on raw 
silk imported from the East Jgdies, 
leaving a duty only of 3d., and on silk 
from China and Italy of 6d. ; and goods 
imported (plain silks) should be 1 5s. 
per lb; figured 20s., and a U other 
goods, as shoes, gloves , &c., a duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem. This would 
be a loss of 462,000/. The total then 
was, rum 150,000/., London coals 
1 00,000/., wool 350,000/., silk 462,000/ 
—total, l,662,000/.ofreductions ; and 
in three years, it would be 3,700,000/. 
* which deducted from the surplus 
would leave a small balance of little 
more than a million. It had been re* 
presented, that the reduction of tile 
small remaining duty on .salt would 
be of little use; but he certainly 
thought the faith of government ought 
to be kept. It might, however, be- 
come a question, whether it would be 
proper to reduce that duty farther. 
He had now gone through all his state- 
ments, and it couldnot but be gratifying 
to be able to take off more, taxes to the 
amount of above a million* We had in- 
creasing revenues, with a decrease of 
taxes. We s^w the country inareasing 
in wealth and power, not by petty in- 
trigue, or blustering insolence, ;but 
ffom a conviction, on the part of other 
countries/of our credit ana opr honesty. 
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He claimed no praise for ministers, but 
he claimed it for that calumniated 
Parliament, which, it had been said, 
could work no good for the country. 

* This statement produced general sa- 
- tisfaction in the House ; at the same 
time- it drew forth a number of desul- 
tory remarks from various quarters. 
Mr\A. Baring was doubtful whether 
the^p was a real surplus to the amount 
stated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and whether the apparent 
one did not arise from temporary 
sources. He dreaded also exposing 
our silk manufacturers to comjtetition 
with those of France. Mr Ellice en- 
forced this view of the subject, parti- 
cularly as regarded the stock of manu- 
fertuved silk on hand, in reference to 
which he urged that the measure 
should be postponed. Mr Maberly sug- 
gested the taking off the tax on beer, 
„ and transferring it to malt. Mr Cal- 
craft and Mr D. Gilbert urged the 
fulfilment of the pledge given in re- 
gard to the entire removal of the salt 
» tax. The former gentleman thought 
the reduction on rum too small, while 
Mr Hume urged the diminution of the 
sugar duty. Mr J. Smith pointed out 
the duties on law proceedings. Mr 
Brougham entered into the fullest 
discussion on the subject. He appro- 
“ ved entirely of the commercial prin- 
ciples upon which ministers proceed- 
ed; but he could not but feel wonder 
at the term of God-send applied to the 
Emperor of Austria paying half-a- 
crown in the pound. He could not con- 
cur in the vote for building churches, 
after a ynillion bad already been ex- 
pended on that object. The erection 
of schools appeared to him a more ur- 
gent object ; and the same sum which 
built only 90 churches, would build 
2500 schools. He concurred in deci- 
dedly recommending tlje removal of 
tl$ taxes in Scotland on law proceed- 
ings. t 

As the several measures were all to 


be the objects of successive debate, no- 
thing passed on the subject beyond 
general conversation. 

The several estimates were passed 
this year with comparative facility. 
Those for the navy were moved by Sir 
George Clerk on the 17th of February. 
They included an augmentation of 
4000 men, making the whole number 
22,000 seamen, and 7000 marines; 
whence there would arise an increased 
expenditure of 320,000/. The reasons 
assigned for this addition, were the 
generally unsettled state of the world, 
particularly as respected our commer- 
cial interests on the coasts of South 
America ; the formidable aspect of pi- 
racy in the West Indies ; and the war 
between the Turks and Greeks, whicli 
required the employment of a squadron 
of observation m the Mediterranean. 
It was not conceived that this addition 
could be objected to by the gentlemen 
opposite, who habitually reproached 
government with not placing itself in 
a sufficiently imposing position to- 
wards the powers of Europe. This did 
not prevent Mr Hume from denying 
the necessity of any such augmenta- 
tion, and from appealing to the ex- 

G .tion which had been held out by 
Castlereagh, that by this time 
the establishment would have been re- 
duced to the standard of 1792, or 17,009 
seamen. He reproached ministers also 
withithe prevalence of dry-rot in the 
navy ; to which it was replied, that, 
owing to the haste with which it was 
necessary to construct ships during 
the war, it had not been possible to 
secure them fully against wet while 
building, or to take other necessary 
precautions; but that every possible 
care was nojjr applied to remedy past 
evils, and prevent their recurrence. 
Mr •Hume urged, seemingly with 
some reason, that the force employed 
in the suppression of smugglingsnouid, 
as much hs possible, be kfeptjdistinct 
from that^ maintained ^for general n*» 
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val purposes. He made likewise stric- 
tures on tlie mode of promotion in the 
navy ; to which Sir G. Cockburn and 
Mr Canning stated, that the highest 
commands were open to meritorious 
individuals, of the most humble origin; 
but it was also conducive to the credit 
and advantage of the service, that na- 
val officers should consist partly of men 
of birth and property. 

Mr Hume declared at one time his 
resolution of dividing the House upon 
the 4000 seamen ; but the amendment 
to that purpose was not* ultimately 
pressed. 

On the 2 1 st, Lord Palmerston 
brought forward the army estimates. 
They included an increase of six new 
regiments upon the existing establish- 
ment, besides 200 men added to each 
of the three veteran battalions, — form- 
ing an increased force of 4.000 troops, 
and an increased charge of 158,000/.; 
but, since these estimates had been 
printed, certain facts had come to his 
lordship's knowledge, which enabled 
him to deduct 55,000/. from the money 
vote, and so limit the increased ex- 
pence to 103,464/. The addition con- 
templated to our land forces would be 
accounted for in a few words. It did 
not arise out of any apprehension that 
the peace of Europe would be disturb- 
ed, or any alarm for the continued 
internal tranquillity of England ; but 
it arose out of a view of the prlsent 
state of our West India colonies ; and 
the condition of those colonies he 


thought too important to he discussed 
as a collateral question. Every atten- 
tion had been paid to economy in the 
arrangement of the proposed increase. 
The officers of the six new regiments 
#are to be all taken fr^tjp half-pay ; 
tWnrVere there to be any promotions 
from regiments already existing, al- 
though government had made that re- 


though government had made that re- 
gulation with much unwillingness. 
The additional expehce would 
not exceed 172,000/., a grqat portion 


of which would be saved by the dimi- 
nution on several other heads of service. 
In the public dmiartments there was 
a diminution nf 8000/.; in the Volun- 
teers there had been no variation. .The 
total saving would be 84,000/. In the 
Military College there was a diminti- 
tion of 5000/. On the half-pay there 
was a diminution of 17,000/. Tlf ere 
would be a farther decrease of 40,000/. 
in the other departments. On the 
widows* pensions there was an increase 
of 3600/., but there was a reduction in 
the Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospi- 
tals. The increase of men in the ve- 
teran battalions was 663 men. There 
was a payment made of 60,000/. for 
half-pay, from the East India Com- 
pany, which had been paid in ki , f Jn» 
Exchequer, but he might fairly take 
credit for it. The total increased ex- 
pericc would be only 43,000?. for the 
4500 men additional. The noble lord 
concluded his statement by moving a 
resolution, that there lie raised, for the 
service of the present year, 73,341 
men. 

Mr Hume, with great vehemence, 
opposed this addition, and urged that 
nothing had been stated to justify it. 
It had only been peculiar circum- 
stances which had led the House to 
sanction the continuance of our exist- 
ing establishment last year ; and lie " 
had looked with confidence to a reduc- 
tion of 5000 or 6000 men, rather than 
an increase, in the present year. An 
addition to the navy had already this 
session been granted ; and the propo- 
sal of the noble lord, if the House 
would listen to it, gave us jio fewer 
than 233,000 men in arms. *Now,.to 
what purpose*— for whaf end— was 
this immense establishment, in time 
of peace, to be maintained ? On the 
continent, the King's speech assured 
us, there was every appearance of conti- 
nued peace. Ireland ? — We had troflgs^ 
enough in Ireland already, and tao 
many, for they did mischief* Blit it * 
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was said that we wanted men in the 
West Indies.— How many ? Say, for 
argument's sake, 3000 or 4000. And 
was our existing establishment so low, 
that we could not afford such a force 
without augmenting it ? But he was 
OUt of patience to hear always the old 
remedy— sending our troops to the 
West India Islands ! Ministers ought 
to Jpive spoken out before this period 
of the session* and to have said wftat 
eventually was to be done as to those 
islands. Ministers ought to speak out, 
lie Repeated, before they alienated the 
minds of the colonists. They ought to 
say at once, (i We mean to liberate the 
slaves/' or, “ We do not mean to libe- 
rate them and not give opportuni- 
ties to designing individuals to put 
the properties, and even the lives, of 
the white inhabitants in jeopardy. He 
concluded, by moving a reduction from 
70,000 to 63,000. — Mr Gordon, as a 
West India proprietor, deprecated the 
discussion which it seemed to be Mr 
Hume’s wish to introduce, relative to 
the affairs of those islands. 

Mr Hobhouse came forward, on the 
broadest constitutional grounds, to op- 
pose this vote. He was afraid his sen- 
timents were so extraordinary, that 
they were not only unlikely to find 
much sympathy in that House, but, 
he was sorry to say, even in the coun- 
try at large. But he thought it the 
duty of members of that House, when 
there was a want of popular feeling, 
or an excess of it, to lead the public 
mind ; and it became every public man 
to tell the people what was the dif- 
ference Jjetween himself and his con- 
stituents. « He, perhaps, should not 
have spoked on this occasion, were it 
not that it might appear there was 
some difference between his present 
sentiments, and those ^expressed by 
him last session. He had before said, 
apjl he could not too often repeat it, 
t&at our position was not such as be- 
came this mighty nation ; we might 


have given the law to all Europe, in- 
stead of truckling to others. He con- 
fessed himself an advocate for war, if 
the aggression on Spain could not have 
been prevented without it ; but, as we 
had not had the honour of standing in 
that attitude, we ought not now to be 
called upon to pay for an army which 
was kept up, not to terrify or annoy 
tyrants abroad, but to keep down the 
people at home. Mr Hobhouse, read- 
ing history, as he thought every Eng- 
lishman used to read it, *found, from 
the experience of all ages, that stand- 
ing armies had always been employed 
for the purposes of tyrants. How chan- 
ged must be the public sentiment, when 
Englishmen can come to the exclu- 
sion, that augmentations to the stand- 
ing army are mere matters of course, 
and the only discussion arising out of 
it are questions of how the troops are 
to be employed, whilst the great con- 
stitutional question, that, in time of 
peace, we are to maintain a great stand- 
ing army, is passed by without obser- 
vation. Those opinions, even if he 
should have the misfortune to hold 
them singly, he was nevertheless con- 
vinced were such as deeply concerned 
the preservation of the constitution. 
The absence of many of the honour- 
able members who usually supported 
the view which he had taken of the 
question, was among many lamentable 
proofs of the habit of supineness and 
insensibility to this subject, which was 
gradually creeping in where it had 
never before been observed. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply, treated 
very lightly the representations of Mr 
Hobhouse, admitted by himself to meet 
with no support among his own party. 
He denied frhat there had been any 
understanding whatever of the intend* 
ed reduction alluded to by Mr Hume. 
He replied also to some strictures 
which bad been made on the mode of 
relieving regiments abroad. . 

Mr Calqxuft conceived that the ad* 
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dition proposed could not be objected 
to ; and, though Mr Hume pressed a 
division, he could not carry with him 
more than 10 against 102. 

On the 28th February, Sir H. Hard- 
inge brought forward the Ordnance 
estimates. There was a reduction in 
every department. The total sum of 
‘‘the Ordnance estimates was 978,342/., 
being less than last year by 91,658/. If 
from that was deducted the sum for 
the Ordnance barracks, 24,000/., the 
difference ifr favour of this year would 
be 67,000 /. Upon the ordinary de- 
partment, there wasasavingof 15,588/., 
composed of 6000/. less for the civil 
estimates, 1500/. less for the Military 
Academy, 3000/. less for artillery 
clothing, and some other reductions. 
Upon the extraordinaries, there was a 
reduction of 55,000/., but that, he 
should state, was rather to be consider-* 
edas a suspension of expenditure than as 
a saving. The permanent savings were 
5000/. in the storekeeper s department, 
SOOOL in stores, and 1500/. in small 
arms. The next, being the third item, 
was the unprovided charge, which 
was reduced to 1090/. This saving was 
to be attributed to the introduction of 
short accounts, and he was glad that it 
had been effected, as it was a branch of 
which the House was always jealous, 
because it was an expenditure neces- 
sarily incurred without the sanction of 
the House* These three items would 
shew a total charge, after deducting 
141 , 000 /. for the savings and old stores, 
of 616,000/* for the effective charge of 
the land service of the Ordnance, be- 
ing 97,000/. less than what the Fi- 
nance Committee of 1817 recommend- 
ed. If they further deducted the 
$ 4 * 000 /. for Ordnance hayracks, trans- 
ferred to the barrack department, the 
estimates of the year would be "below 
wh&t^&at Finance Committee stated 
the permanent establishment could be 
lecbpod to, by 55fi00L An additional 
14»G00& had been requiredjor repairs 


of barracks in Ireland ; and the com- 
missariat of stores required 90,000/. 
extra for iron bedsteads to the sol- 
diers. * * 

Mr Hume, notwithstanding thes^ 
favourable statements, contended that 
the reduction was still not such as the 
country had a right to expect. The 
whole amount of decrease was hot 
more than 92,000/. compared witlvthe 
estimates of 1819- The expenditure 
was now two-thirds more than that of 
his golden era, 1792- In 1792 it was 
442,000/. ; in 1817 it was 1,284,000/.; 
in 18 19 it was 1,212,000/. ; in 1821 
it was 1,326,000/. ; in 1822 it was 
1,244,000/. ; in 1823 it was 1,2 17,000/.; 
and now it was come down to 1 ,1 19,000/. 
When Mr Hume, last year, conttm^pd 
against the appointment of the Lieut.- 
General of the Ordnance, it was main- 
tained that the business could not .go 
on without that officer, and yet the 
fact turned out to be, that Lord Beres- 
ford had been absent at Lisbon nearly 
the whole of that time. — The answer 
made was, that Lord Beresford, be-, 
ing requested by the Master General, 
in November last, to return, had gent 
home his resignation. In consideration 
of his merits, however, extraordinary 
exertions were made to keep the office 
open for him, till last week, when he 
finally wrote, that it was impossible* 
for lnm to return ; and the Duke of 
Wellington then conferred the office 
on Sir Charles Murray. Mr Hume, 
however, called .for a vote to reduce 
10,000/. on the proposed salaries. It 
was negatived by 89 to 19* The only 
other contested point was the Bar- 
rack Department, which •Mr Hume 
contended was carried to ‘an enormous 
extent, and too highly paid. He was 
joined by Colonel Davies and Sir J. 
Newport; and Mr Hobhouse complain* 
ed, that whereas one or two years ago 
they had fifteen or twenty divisfyni 
upon this subject, now they ^ 
not get up one. A division was accord-' 
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Iy got up, by Mr Hume's moving a 
reduction from 114,000/. to 100,000/. 
The sense of the House appeared less 
decided upon this rilotion, which was 
fqjj c p ted only by 9^ to 38. 

✓ The removal of taxes on commodi- 
ties is an operation not hailed wth an 
applause so unanimous as might at 
first sight be imagined. There can 
seldom fail to be some class, whose in- 
terest, which they now advance asf a 
vested right, is not injuriously affect- 
ed by that measure. The first rumour 
of thq remission of the duty on sea- 
borne coals alarmed the western and 
inland proprietors, who even poured 
in petitions against the measure. When 
again it was discovered that the Chan- 
jjellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
repeal the absurd restriction against 
introducing more than 50,000 tons of 
iqjand coals into London, and to sub- 
stitute a duty of Is. 6'd. per chaldron, 
instead of that of 10s., which at pre- 
sent operated as a prohibition, the 
owners of northern coal took the alarm ; 
and indeed there seems no reason why 
the duty on inland coal should be low- 
er than that brought by sea. After a 
good deal of discussion, however, be- 
tween them and the western proprie- 
tors, ministers adhered to the original 
project, which was accordingly carried. 
There could not be a more improper 
subject o£ taxation than coal ; and, so 
far as it was relieved of duty, good 
was done ; and we hope the very first 
opportunity will be taken to exempt al- 
together one of the prime necessaries 
of life, and materials of manufacture. 
A member, indeed, said he would pre- 
fer the window- tax ; that he thought 
light more Important than heat. But, 
without entering into a comparative 
discussion on these primary elements 
of human comfort, it may just be ob- 
served, that light admitted bv more 

|1 £ — ! 1 .-I i-i* 

prliile the poor Londoner, who perhaps 
receives .it only by a single aperture. 


cannot obtain a spark of fire to warm 
himself and dress his victuals, without 
paying a high duty. 

According to the act by which, two 
years before, the salt-duty had been 
reduced from 1 5s. to 2s. per bushel, 
the whole duty was to expire on the 
1st January, 1825. As the tax, how- 
ever, at its reduced rate, had proved 
very productive, ministers shewed a 
certain hankering after its continu- 
ance ; and Mr Wodehouse, taking the 
field in their cause, announced a mo- 
tion for the continuance of the duty. 
A general, however, and indeed just, 
dissatisfaction, was shewn at this pro- 
ject; and ministers, when it came 
to the point, declared their determi- 
nation to keep full faith with the pub- 
lic, and consented that all duty on salt 
should cease on the 1st January, 1825. 

In regard to the reduction of the 
duty on rum, which brought it to the 
level of that on British spirits, the 
West India proprietors urged, that 
this reduction brought a relief very 
inadequate to the necessities and dis- 
tress under which they laboured. On 
the other hand, the distillers, and even 
the land-holders, complained of the 
measure, as tending to diminish the 
market for British spirits. The bill 
was carried through, however, with- 
out any regard paid, to these neutrali- 
zing objections. 

The malt and beer duties, a source 
of revenue highly productive to the 
government, and burdensome to the 
people, were brought this year under 
a good deal of discussion. The levying 
of duty on the same article, at success 
sive stages of its production, rendered 
the machinery complicated and costly* 
Mr Maberl purged the adoption of a 
system, already suggested by Smith* 
of laying the whole duty upon the malt. 
Mr Robinson observed, that the malt 
duties were already subject to much 
evasion, winch would be practised to a 
greater extent, if the whole weight 
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were laid on them. He threw out even 
a surmise, which, however, was in- 
dignantly repelled by the members con- 
nected with the brewing interest, that 
a mixture oF.un malted grain might be 
resorted to. Admitting, however, the 
inequality which arose from the same 
duty being imposed upon varying 
strengths of beer, he proposed a gra- 
duated scale, according to the quanti- 
ty of malt employed. The tax was 
thus clearly rendered more equal ; but 
the complication introduced could not 
but increase the difficulty# of survey, 
and the opportunities of evasion. It 
was, moreover, a subject of complaint, 
especially from Scotland, that this 
equalization materially raised the du- 
ties upon some of the species that 
were manufactured on the greatest 
scale. In consequence of the opposi- 
tion made upon these grounds, the pro- 
position was given up for the present, 
and only a new regulation introduced 
as to licences. Brewers were allowed 
to retail their own beer, under licences 
at moderate rates. There can be no 
doubt of the equity of this ; and, in- 
deed, it was a palpable infringement 
of natural right, to prevent a brewer 
from. selling his own beer to the public. 
At the same time, unless in the case 
of small country towns, it would be, 
we apprehend, under a false estimate 
of expediency, that a brewer should 
tirink of uniting the two trades of ma- 
king and retailing beer. A graduated 
scale of licence was adopted, varying 
from 10s. upon the annual sale of 20 
gallons, fb 15/. upon that of 10,000 
gallons ; while all who sold above 40,000 
gallons were to pay 75/. A license 
duty is essentially an unequal tax, aud 
it has only the good quality of being 
gi&ple, easily collected, and free from 
kldrassittg survey. But when it is*con- 
i&ctedwith a system of survey, it seems 
to lose these advantages ; or if, as in the 
present# case, a system of survey al- 
ready exists, why not lay the whole 


duty upon the quantity ascertained by 
that survey ? To do otherwise seems 
an unnecessary complication. It may 
be observed, 'that if anything, like 
thorough equality was aimed at, it vyqs 
very far from being attained. Thus, 
if the license corresponding to 20 gal- 
lons was 10s., and that to 50 gallons 
1/., the license corresponding to 
10,000 gallons should have been 200/., 
instead of 15/., and 40,000 gallons 
should have required 800/. The tax 
was therefore still excessively unequal ; 
and there does not seem to be, in the 
case of retailing brewers, any room for 
that discouragement of little dealers, 
which Smith allows may he proper 
in the case of common alehouses. Re- 
tailers of beer to be consumed out of^ 
their premises, were allowed on the 
same terms as brewers ; — a good re- 
gulation. 

The leather tax w'as one of those, 
for the remission of which the opposi- 
tion members most earnestly pressed. 
It had been already reduced, hut, on 
the 18th May, Mr Calcraft brought in 
a motion for its total repeal, to com- 
mence from July 1825. He represent- 
ed it as most impolitic and unproduc- 
tive, collected with great expense, and 
producing only 30 0,000/. It drew much 
out of the pockets of the people, and 
put little into the Exchequer. The* • 
diminution of the duty could not fail, 
in the long run, to reduce the price of 
the article. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted the objectionable 
character of the tax, and .said, that, 
having had to consider the repeal of 
taxes to the amount of four millions 
and a half, this had come m for, a 
share of his attention. Bui he concei- 
ved that there were more urgent ob- 
jects ; — the coal duties, the Scots spi- 
rit duties, whiidi created so much in- 
convenience on the Border, the tobac- 
co duty, which was 4s. while its prij© 
wap 3d. per lb. — Mr Canning com$ m 
plained of this way of cutting up in * 
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etail the financial plan, which had 
received the general approbation of 
the House. They had begun with the 
window tax, then with the house tax, 
then the assessed taxes, afterwards 
j>ame the coal tax, now the leather.— 
Sir J. Yorke, however, derided^ with 
£omc reason, the idea of putting “ a 
filthy poison like tobacco” in compcti- 
' tion with leather, a necessary of life. — 
The arguments of ministers, whioh 
were not, perhaps, very triumphant, 
procured only the somewhat narrow 
majority of 71 to 55. 

41 1 e assessed taxes, however, form- 
ed the point on which the opponents 
of ministers drew forth their main 
strength. These taxes, however, as 
formerly observed, are far from being 
the most objectionable that can be im- 
posed. They fall chiefly on luxuries, 
are easily" collected, and do riot embar- 
b rass thje trading operations of the coun- 
try. Being paid, however, direct from 
the pockets of the contributors into 
those of government, they arc more 
^felt, and consequently more unpopu- 
lar, than those which merely operate 
by enhancing tlie price of commodities. 
The public, also, in consequence of 
certain authoritative paragraphs which 
appeared in the journals, had been 
worked up into a belief, that the pre- 
• feent session would be signalized by a 
general rqpeal of these taxes. No real 
source could be discovered whence 
funds could be drawn, adequate to such 
a purpose. Still the public felt disap- 
pointed, when, instead of this exten- 
sive boon, they were presented only 
with a few cuttings and parings from 
some of the minor objects of taxation. 
The parliamentary chiefs, who claim- 
ed this repeal, failed not, therefore, to 
experience a certain support from the 
nation. 9 

Mr Hobhouse, on the 2d March, 
^■brought forward a proposition for the 


repeal of the house and window tax. 
He expressed satisfaction in general 
with the financial measures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he ad- 
mitted that the country was impro- 
ving, and that agriculture was reco- 
vering ; but the prosperity of this last 
branch he considered as resting upon 
a very precarious basis, since the open- 
ing of the ports would bring in a fresh 
inundation of foreign grain. He thought 
it was very idle to attempt employing 
the small surplus of revenue in a sink- 
ing fund ; and as for spending it in the 
building of churches, lie conceived it, 
in the digressed state of the country, 
to be little better than sacrilege. With 
respect to this particular tax, it was 
the most oppressive, and the mos# un- 
equal. It w r as, in fact, a kind of pro- 
perty tax. The owner of a house to 
the amount of 20 Ol. a-year paid 42/. 
for the house and window tax, while 
the owuier of land to the same amount 
paid only 28/. Is. He was justified in 
calling for the total repeal of this tax ; 
and he thought the whole of the as- 
sessed taxes should be done away ; but, 
for the present year, he should confine 
himself to the house and window' tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was sensible that the application of the 
existing surplus to a sinking fund, in- 
stead of the reduction of taxes, was 
not a popular measure ; but he could 
not sacrifice to a temporary popularity 
those great principles which he deem- 
ed essential to the welfare of states. 
There had been already remitted seven 
millions of taxes entire, besides nearly* 
four millions reduced on articles still 
subject to taxation. — After some dis- 
cussion, the motion was negatived by 
155 to 88. 0 

So little was Mr Maberly discoura- 
ged by the result of this motion, that, 
on the 10th May, he brought forward 
another, for the total repeal of the as- 
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sessed taxes. He argued at some length 
against the utility of the Binkiug- 
fund. He did not consider it necessary 
to answer at any great length the state- 
ments which had been put forth with 
respect to the pretended benefits which 
resulted from a sinking fund. It would 
take a more able calculator than he was 
to discover where the sinking fund had 
existed since the year 1792. He chal- 
lenged any member of that House to 
prove that a sinking fund had been in 
existence frpm the year 1792 down to 
1819* If the funds should .continue to 
advance, it would be absurd to sup- 

J ose that any reduction of debt could 
e effected with a sinking fund of five 
millions. Such a sinking fund would 
be of no more importance than a drop 
of water in the ocean. When the right 
honourable gentleman had stated that 
he wanted 900,000/. for churches, pa- 
laces, and pictures, there was a strong 
feeling in the House that the wants of 
the country had been trifled with. He 
would now state to the House the 
taxes which he proposed to repeal. 
They were the house and window du- 
ties, the horse and agricultural horse 
tax, the tax on carriages and carts, 
the tax on coachmakers' licences, the 
tax on hair-powder and armorial-bear- 
ings, the composition for the above, &c., 
amounting al together to 3,560,000/. 
a- year. If the House should think pro- 
per to vote for the repeal of those taxes, 
lie could see no reason why the whole 
expense of collecting them, amounting 
to 300,000/., should not also be got 
rid of. If the taxes should be repealed, 
there could be no pretence for retain- 
ing any part of the expense of collect- 
ing them, except, indeed, for the pur- 
pose of affording retired allowances to 
those who had been engaged in that 
service* He considered it a gloomy 
prospect, that, if the Chancellor of the 
Mchequefs jdan were adhered to, the 


country could have no prospect of any 
farther reduction of taxes till the year 
1829 - 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
conceived he had very little to a($ to 
what he had formerly replied to Mr 
Hobhjpuse. Tfie measure now propo- 
sed being an extension of the former 
one, the same objections would apply 
to it, in a stronger degree. He was 
unwilling to deal in prospects, either 
gloomy or brilliant, as to future years ; 
but, when 3,200,000 /. had been re- 
mitted last year, and 1,250,0Q0/. in 
the present, he thought ministers had 
sufficiently proved their disposition to 
do every thing possible for the relief 
of the nation. Although Mr Mabcrly's 
motion, therefore, was seconded by Mf 
Hume and Lord Milton, it was nega- 
tived by a majority of 171 to 78. 

These preliminary points havi/ig 
thus been adjusted, the minister, on 
the 8th May, presented the following 
budget , or general summary 

The supplies already voted by the 
House amounted to £18,284,714. 
Of which there had 
been appropriated. 

For the Army . . . 7,438,576 

The Navy . . . • 5,762,893 

The Ordnance . . . 1,410,044 

Miscellaneous services 2,623,201 
Exchequer bills . . 1,050, 000- 

Total £18,284,714 
There had also been voted in supply 
the sum of 30,000,000/. for the pur- 
pose of paying off Exchequer bills to 
a like amount, which were outstand- 
ing in January 1824. The whole sum, 
however, which was required* for this 
service was 34,031,000/.* There of 
course remained, after the 30,000,000/. 
which he had stated to be already vo- 
ted, 4,031,000/. to be provided. Ho 
would presently state how he propo- 
sed to deal with that charge. $&; 
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Should now go over the Vote9 which 
the House had already sanctioned to 
meet the supplies of the year. — 
They had granted, *in annual duties, 
sugar duties, and duties on foreign 

• spirits, .... ^3,000,000 

For naval and military 

* pensions, .... 4,620,000 

Payment from the East 

India Company, in 
oonformity with the 
arrangement made 
last year on account 
of half-pay, and other 
charges for officers 
and troops serving in 


the East Indies, • . .00,000 

There was also a small 
surplus in the Ways 
~ and Means for last 

year of 41,597 

Grants for public works, • 100,000 

And for the contribu- 
tion from official sa- 
laries, 50,000 


This contribution was made under an 
Order in Council in 1822, in confor- 
mity with which, the great Officers of 
State, and other persons in official si- 
tuations, transferred 10 per cent on the 
amount of their salaries to the public. 
That sum was so contributed in imita- 
tion of his Majesty, who had given up 
•30,000/. from the civil list, and it 
’ had been arranged that it should not go 
to the consolidated fund, but brought 
in aid of the wavs and means of each 
year. It was, therefore, unnecessary 
that it should be voted, though he was 
free to take it as an item in the Ways 
and Means. The several sums which 
he had enumerated would be found to 
amount \o 7,861,597/. He then pro- 
posed to take 10,600,000/. as the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund, after 
paying all charges on it, and he would 
now state, how this sifrplus arose in 
the present year. He had estimated, 
at the commencement of the present 


session, that the revenue for 1824 
would amount to £51,265,000 
Adding to this por- 
tion of the repayment 
of the Austrian loan, 
which came into this 

year, 1,422,000 

And suras recovered 
from certain public 
Accountants, • . . 222,000 

Give a total of £52,909,000 
This sum, however, he did not take 
to the consolidated fund, as 3,000,000/. 
were to be deducted from it, which 
arose from other sources than the re- 
gular supplies of the year. He had, 
however, as he had shewn, ways and 
means for the current year, amount- 
ing to £52,909,000 

But from these he pro- 
posed to deduct, for 
the probable falling 
off on account of taxes 
repealed, .... 1,200,000 

There would then re- 
main . . • . £51,709,000 

He would deduct, for 
aids not connected 
with the regular sup- 
plies of the year, 

3,000,000/., and for 
deficiency of reve- 
nue, and repayments 
on account of the silk 
duties, 1,200,000/. ; 
in all £4,200,0 00 

And there would re- 
main, on account of 
theconsolidatedfund, £48,707,500 

The expenditure for the 
present y<?ar he had 
estimated at . . £38,057*600 

Which left a surplus of 
nearly • , . . . £i 0 , 650,000 
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The only farther measure lie had to 
submit, was an operation on the great 
sum of Exchequer bills now in circula- 
tion. This amounted to a little more 
than 34,000,000/., bearing an interest 
of 2d. per cent per day. He proposed 
to transfer four millions of these to 
the regular funded debt, and to re- 
duce the interest on the rest |d. per 
day. This would produce an annual 


saving of between two and three hun^ 
dred thousand pounds. 

We may finally notice, that the 
Chancellor of thc^Exchequer, almost 
spontaneously/ came forward, and ex-„ 
pressed his intention to remit ffitT 
taxes on law-proceedings, a measure; 
clearly r just and expedient, and which ■ 
gave general satisfaction. 
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CHAP. IV 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Liberal Commercial Policy adopted by Ministers — Opposition to it. — Removal 
of Restrictions on the Silk Trade — The Wool Trade. — Reduction of J Alien 
Bounties. — Disposition to farm Joint Slock Companies — Some Observations 
on their Tendency . — West India Company . — Repeal of Restrictions on Ma- 
rine Insurance — Marine Insurance Company . 


This was a busy session, in regard to 
commerce. Those great principles of li- 
beHy, which had been avowedly adopt- 
ed by the present ministry, hut had 
hitherto been brought into action only 
by timid and incipient steps, were now 
brought forward on a great scale, and 
with intimations of their future more 
complete and unqualified adoption. As 
the leading members of the Whig, and 
even of the ’popular side, bad either 
Formed for themselves, or imbibed from 
Mr Ricardo, similar views as to this 
branch of policy, the measures of go- 
vernment were powerfully seconded, 
and their success could scarcely admit 
of doubt. * At the same time, as the 
machinery of .the new arrangements 
rolled on, a large mass of resistance, 
from various quarters, was insensibly 
collected. There were many, both old 
Wliigs and old Tories, w!5o stuck to 
tjie <^d English mercantile policy, and 
hacPfnany plausible common-places to 
ui^gfe in its defence. It was under this 
vol. xvrt. par\ i. 


system that England had prospered for 
centuries; we had had experience of 
it, and we had none of those new-fan- 
gled notions which were now the rage. 
It was represented as a kind of mad- 
ness to pay our money for the foreign 
fabrics which our own manufacturers, 
if they had only a little of what is called 
protection, could easily supply. 7'hese 
arguments and prejudices were second- 
ed by the extensive private interests, 
which every such change unfavourably 
affected, retition after petition was 
poured in, representing, in the most 
exaggerated and doleful terms, the 
evils to which British interests would 
be exposed from this foreign competi- 
tion. Meantime, the benefits derived 
from the introduction of cheaper and 
better commodities, being diffused over 
the whole mass of the nation, were not 
the business or the benefit of any par- 
ticular person. The public did not 
come forward in their own behalf; they 
had a tendency to think, that people 
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belonging to the trade would be the 
best judges, and were patriotically 
willing to sacrifice this small interest 
of their own, for what they might sup- 
pose to be the public benefit. For 
these causes, the opposition to the ap- 
plication of the improved system of 
political economy is not only power- 
ful, but, perhaps, on the increase. 

All these conflicting sentiments and 
principles were brought into play by 
the proposed change on the silk du- 
ties, one of the oldest and most deci- 
ded theatres of commercial warfare 
between the rival nations of England 
and France. To exclude the silks of 
France, as the article in which alone 
we were obliged t<N confess a humbling 
inferiority, had been a favourite stroke 
of the old commercial policy. Under 
the prohibitory system thus prompted, 
there had grown up an extensive and 
extending manufacture. Silks were 
becoming a British staple, and had 
even begun to be exported. There 
were, therefore, large interests liable 
to be affected by its free import from 
a rival country, so long celebrated as 
the main seat of this manufacture. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered, that when the 
plan of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was announced, it should excite 
a pretty strong sensation among all 
concerned with the trade in silk. On 
the 6th March, Mr Baring, in present- 
ing a petition from Taunton, brought 
the subject before the notice of the 
bouse. He declared himself, though 
an advocate for free trade in general, 
an enemy to this measure. He sus- 
pected that the skill of the French in 
dying:, produced by the application of 
epemistry to that art, and the cheap- 
ness of labour, would Snable them de- 
cidedly to undersell our manufactu- 
rers* He laid down the broad prin- 
ciple, that no partial alterations of this 
nature should be made tUl the legis- 
lature should begin with the corn- 


laws, which raised the price of bread 
and the wages of labour. Mr Ba- 
ring, in the course of the debate, 
greatly abated lys professions of at- 
tachment to free trade, by stating, that 
he wished it only so far as thafc^lue 
country might become the entrepot of 
the tforld, but not to open a free en- 
trance to the manufactures of the con- 
tinent. Mr Denman urged, in pre- 
ference, the repeal of taxes Viiich 
would be sensibly and generally felt ; 
and Mr Ellice, joining with Mr Ba- 
ring in thinking,* that the beginning 
ought to be made with the corn- laws, 
conceived also, that the first alteration 
of the system should be in some branch 
of our industry not so liable to the 
competition of foreigners. Mr Can- 
ning and Mr Peel observed, that to de- 
lay till the corn-laws were repealed, 
was to put off to a period quite inde- 
finite the removal of the restrictions 
on trade. Mr Hume, in the most de- 
cided manner, here joined ministers 
against the Whigs. By the evidence 
given before the committee, this fact 
seemed to be established, that if tin 
raw material of silk could be obtain- 
ed upon as easy terms as raw cotton, 
there was no reason why we should 
not excel other nations in the manu- 
facture of silk as we did in cotton. 
What would be tlie effect of this wise 
measure ? Why, to take 25 per cent 
off the price of the raw article, and to 
throw much more extensive employ- 
ment into the bands of the manufac- 
turer ; for it could not be doubted that 
the immediate effect of this reduction 
would be an increased consumption ; 
and that, therefore, every, man now 
petitioning against it frqm ia mistaken 
view of the case, would be immediate- 
ly benefited by having full employ- 
ment ; and Mr Hume would venture 
to predict,* that every silk- weaver's 
wages would be increased 25 per cent 
beyond what they had been for thSlasli 
♦six months, ^ 
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’"V Notwithstanding the brisk opposi- 
tion encountered in the outset, the 
bill made its way. To soften the ob- 
jections made by tlie iqanufacturers, 
the Chancel lor of the Exchequer agreed 
to gfant a drawback on the silks ac- 
tually on hand, provided they were 
bonded by the 2.5th of March* Fi- 
nally, to break the immediate pressure 
of foreign competition, it was agreed, 
thaff the admission of foreign silks at 
30 per cent, should not take place till 
July 1825. With these qualifications, 
although the opponents of the bill in- 
sisted On being heard by counsel against 
it, this did not prevent it from being 
ultimately carried in a manner to- 
lerably harmonious. At the same 
time, the absurd regulations respect- 
ing the wages of the trade in London 
and Dublin, were done away with, and 
thus every part was left, or soon to be 
left, in that unshackled state which an 
‘enlightened policy dictated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated the amount of the draw- 
back to be paid on silk goods on hand 
*Ss not likely to exceed 300,000/. On 
the 8th May, however, when bringing 
forward the budget, he mentioned that 
it would approach 500,000/. This cer- 
tainly exceeded what he had flattered 
himself would be the amount, but it 
fell infinitely short of the enormous 
sum "Which it had been held nut to 
them would be necessary, and so held 
out to terrify them out of a measure, 
which, sound in principle, far from 
realizing the evils which had been an- 
ticipated by some, would, lie was con- 
fident, produce that great and general 
benefit which he and others who sup- 
ported itliad calculated might be ex- 
pected. It was a subject of just con- 
gratulation to the House, that a mea- 
sure of that kind, conflicting with so 
many established opinions and inte- 
rgsds, should have been carried into 
effect as this had been. The indivi- 

had in Uia inofinph 


been alarmed at the proposition, ha d, 
in their efforts to induce Parliament 
to reject it, conducted themselves in 
that way which had always distin- 
guished their proceedings, and which 
entitled them to the kindest atten- 
tion of the House whenever aught 
which affected their interests might 
be brought into discussion. It was 
highly satisfactory to know that the 
change had been so quietly effected, 
and lie begged to state it to be bis 
opinion, that this might Ijp regarded 
as the triurpph of truth over preju- 
dice, on which those by whom it bad 
been achieved bad a* right to congra- 
tulate both the Parliament and tlie 
country. Tlie 580,000/. repaid to 
effect this object, those who wisbefl to 
act on sound principles, as well as 
talk of them, (which almost every one 
was given to do,) would consider to be 
money well laid out. It had the effect 
of keeping the silk trade in a constant 
state of activity in every part of the 
country, and had served to remove tlie 
prejudices of individuals who might 
otherwise have opposed the new mea- 
sures. 

Mr Robinson extended the system 
of free trade to that of wool, long con- 
sidered the main staple of British ma- 
nufacturing industry, and still its 
most genuine and native branch. 
Wool M as also an extensive agricul- 
tural product ; and in the conflict be- 
tween tlie growers and the consumers, 
whom the legislature , ivas equally 
anxious to favour, a sort of compro- 
mise had been formed, not of mutual 
freedom, but of mutual restriction. 
The prohibition of the exportation of 
British wool was a monopoly of the 
manufacturer # a gainst the agricultu- 
rist, in return for w hich, the latter re- 
ceived, a duty of sixpence per pound 
on all wool imported. Trade, produc- 
tion, and manufacture, all suffered by 
this system. Mr Robinson, - ‘therefore, 

intr/Jn/m^ n lw wdnrll PXOON' 
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tation was to be freely permitted at a 
duty of twopence per pound, while 
the duties on importation were to be 
reduced to one penny per pound. This 
bill was generally welcomed by the 
enlightened part of the House, yet it 
passed not uncontroverted ; for though 
it benefited both parties in some of its 
bearings, it injured both in others. Mr 
Curtis, on the 21st May, when thecom- 
mittce was to be gone into, opposed it 
strenuously, declaring, that the doc- 
trine of fro* trade had been carried to 
a kind of frenzy. Mr Sbuart Wort- 
ley insisted, that, we were thus losing 
sunn valuable advantage, since the long 
wool of England was altogether pecu- 
liar r to it, and coufd not be produced 
in any other country; but Mr Charles 
Grant considered this as on a level 
with the old opinion, that Spanish 
wool could not he produced out of 
Spain. Sir E. Knatcbbull moved the 
reduction of the export duty from 2d. 
to Id., which was carried by 102 
against 8.3, and certainly improved 
the bill, as we really do not sec why 
there should be any duty at all either 
on import or export. 

Among other branches of the libe- 
ral system now brought into action, 
was that of gradually withdrawing 
those bounties on exportation by which 
a great portion of the national trea- 
sure was expended in efforts to sup- 
port trades, which, if they .could not 
support themselves, were not worth 
retaining. The only manufacture 
which it had been attempted to sup- 
.port in this manner, was that of linen, 
in which there was annually spent 
about 200,000/., which it was now 
proposed gradually to withdraw. The 
reduction, commencing at next Janu- 
ary, was to make annual progress, till, 
in five years, the bounty was" to cease 
altogether. Considerable opposition 
was made to this measure from Scot- 
land,, and still more frdto Ireland, 
linen bring a staple manufacture of 


the former country, and almost the 
sole manufacture of the latter. They 
particularly objected to, what was at 
first proposed, the immediate rejnoval 
of the bounty upon the coarser de- 
scriptions of linen. These descriptions 
were stated to be those on which both 
countries chiefly depended, and by 
which a great part of their poor po- 
pulation was supported. In conse- 
quence of these representations, iPwas 
agreed, that the bounty on roar*c li- 
nens should be withdrawn, in a simi- 
larly gradual manner with that on the 
other descriptions. 

The attention of Parliament during 
this session was also strongly solicited 
by other objects, arising out of quite 
a new aspect of the commercial world. 
That deep depression and despond- 
ence, the former result of a continued 
series of unparalleled reverses and dis- 
tresses, had, under the cheering in- 
fluence of late events, entirely sub- 
sided ; and in its place had arisen a 
peculiar degree of that activity and 
enterprize which forms the natural ele- 
ment for a British merchant to move 
in. In consequence, however, of the 
impoverishment of so many flourish- 
ing merchants and manufacturers, the 
tie was in a great measure broken, by 
which capital was connected with the 
different branches of industry; ami 
being no longer absorbed Jby the im- 
mense loans that had been necessary 
for the support of the war, it could, 
with difficulty, be made to afford to 
its possessors a remuneration at all 
satisfactory. A general restlessness 
and discontent pervaded all the vast 
money-holders of the capital ; and 
with a hardihood not untfnetured with 
rashness, they sought in the boldest 
speculations, amid the storms of poli- 
tical contention, and in the remotest 
extremities of the earth,* not, as in 
golden days, twelve or fifteen, but-s& 
or five per cent. This quarter bring 
nearly exhausted, an<L-the faith ^ 
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'posed in it shaken by repeated alarms, 
the spirit of enterprize now^urned in 
another direction. It was conceived, 
that,«in the reviving state of industry, 
capital might find ample and advan- 
tageous employment in its internal 
branches. As, however, the holders 
of capital could not possess that tech- 
nical knowledge, without which it 
wqpld lie chimerical to expect success, 
a remedy was* sought in the formation 
of Joint Stock Companies on that 
great scale upon which everything has 
of fete been done, and the members of 
which, themselves unacquainted with 
the trade, could carry it on by means 
of a skilful agent or manager. This 
, appears, in some respects, certainly a 
more prudent, eligible, and safe in- 
vestment of capital, than is afforded 
by the more distant speculations ; yet 
i$ it not without disadvantages pecu- 
. liar to itself, of a very serious nature, 
and which confine, within somewhat 
narrow limits, its promise of success. 

The researches of modern political 
.-economy have completely proved, that 
individual interest is the main, and 
nearly sole, spring of public commer- 
cial prosperity. The public gains with 
the gain of the private merchant, and 
loses with his loss. Concerns, there- 
fore, which arc conducted by an indi- 
•vidual merchant for his private inte- 
rest, are .likely, at the long run, to be 
prosperously conducted. We may add, 
that the chances are much in favour 
of proceedings on a moderate scale, 
the whole of which can be kept under 
the eye of the proprietor. The excep- 
tions to this last rule consist almost 
only of* companies conducted to ori- 
ginal success by the efforts of a single 
partner, but gradually swelled by the 
reception into the firm of those infe- 
rior agents who hav» proved them- 
selves eminently qualified for conduct- 
*ljig it. But a vast concern, with a ca- 
pital of millions, of the nature and 
proecdur/r-of which the partners are 


wholly ignorant, and which is left iu 
the hands of salaried agents, stands 
on a much less advantageous basis. 
We speak not merely of embezzle- 
ment, although the temptations af- 
forded to it, have, in a great majori- 
ty of cases, been found irresistible. 
But the minute attention, the strict 
economy, the daily and nightly con- 
sideration of whatever can forward the 
interest of the concern, — these can 
only be expected from him, all whose 
fortune 4ml hopes are involved in it. 
In a great undertaking, left in the 
hands of agents, an easy, lax, and 
large mode of proceeding, is insensi- 
bly introduced. In point of fact, all 
great joint stock companies, even when 
they enjoyed an exclusive privilege, 
have been found ultimately bad ; and 
the result is not likely to be more fa- 
vourable when they are exposed to the 
eager and active rivalry of private 
competitors. 

The above observations arc not to 
be understood in an unqualified sense. 
There are, in a commercial state of 
society, some trades of great magni- 
tude and importance, which cannot be 
so well conducted as by companies. 
Among these are all which consist in 
the management of the simple ele- 
ment of money. Almost all those who 
possess much money have attained 
to some idea how its transactions 
should go on; and the management 
may be reduced to such simple rules, 
and made liable to such efficient checks, 
that, with great care, the risks of 
abuse may be reduced within narrow 
limits. Such establishments require a 
substantial character, and a breadth 
of security, which cannot easily be af- 
forded by otic or even a few indivi- 
duals. Although, therefore, there has 
beeif more money, in proportion to the 
business, made by small copartneries, 
even in these lines ; yet the public in 
general *look with more confidence 
upou, and are more disposed to em- 
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ploy, large establishments, composed 
of a number of responsible individuals. 
Examples of this are afforded by every 
branch of banking and insurance, by 
the last most especially. We may add 
the grand national improvements of 
canals, roads, railways, &c., which re- 
quire a large amount of capital, and 
afford only distant returns. It is not 
that these u ill not suffer by being car- 
ried on solely by managers and com- 
mittees ; but they are beyond the 
reach of any private individual ; none 
such, if we except such* a rare ill- 
stance as that of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, can expend such a capital, and 
wait for such slow returns. They 
have not, therefore, private competi- 
tion to dread, and the public must 
pay for the additional expense of con- 
ducting these undertakings in this 
manner. Beyond this allowed circle, 
however, there remains a wide sphere, 
including most of the employments 
which engross the industry of a na- 
tion, and in which such companies 
* cannot operate with any advantage. 
Such are all those which embrace the 
manufacturing of, and the dealing in, 
commodities. Every manufacture in- 
cludes a variety of nice, difficult, al- 
most mysterious processes, thoroughly 
to understand which, must require 
long and anxious experience ; while 
the application of them to practice de- 
mands the most minute and watchful 
attention. All this will naturally be 
exerted by one who has all his per- 
sonal interests at stake in the issue, 
.not by him, who has merely to make 
up, a statement, which shall satisfy 
those who do not understand the sub- 
ject. Under manufacture we include 
agriculture, with everything which 
relates to the cultivating and impro- 
ving of land, processes which dfepend 
Sin $tiU nicer and more varying ele- 
ment^ thap those in which human in- 
dustra ^n erely changes the form of the 
If the production of com- 


moditic^thus require the impulse of 
individual interest, the necessity is not 
less in all the processes by which they 
are exchanged. To judge of the ge- 
nuineness, value, and quality of goods, 
— to make them up in judicious as- 
sortment, to suit them to the demands 
of a fluctuating, perhaps a distant 
market, these are operations which re- 
quire extreme discretion, and for which 
nothing like any fixed rules can be as- 
signed. Human records afford no 
talcs of more woeful disaster, than has, 
in modern times, not occasionally and 
accidentally, but regularly and inva- 
riably, befallen all mercantile compa- 
nies conducted upon this principle. 

This train of speculation leads to a. 
question, which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is not devoid of interest. 
Is mining among the trades in which 
a joint stock company may lawfully 
engage ? Mining is an operation to- 
lerably simple ; many of its regular 
processes can be executed by contract 
or lease. Without pretending to any 
peculiar learning in tilts history 
companies, we think there arc some 
mining speculations which have been 
conducted by such companies, and, 
which is quite as bad, by a sovereign 
prince, with some small amount of 
profit. But this observation applies 
rather to the working of mines, than ' 
to the searching for them. • This last 
is always a speculative and hazardous 
trade, and such most peculiarly is the 
search for gold and silver mines, to 
which we here more particularly al- 
lude. The prize is here so brilliant, 
and the disposition so strong in every 
man's breast to magnify his dwn good 
fortune, that there has Seen a con- 
stant tendency to carry adventure be- 
yond its legitimate bounds. If a few 
vast fortunes have been drawn out of 
the golden treasures of Mexico and 
Peru, a far greater number have beM 
ingulplied in them, and finally lost 
They form a species oMt^tery, and ' 
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we liare had long experience, that a 
lottery can maintain itself on a foot- 
ing of regular and extensive loss to 
the adventurers. Thi* tendency to 
rasltspeculation is likely to be increa- 
sed, when undertakers proceed, not 
upon personal inquiry or observation, 
hut upon the report of a distant agent. 
Tfie agent has no risk ; he proceeds 
upgn funds not his own ; it is his bu- 
siness and interest to keep the affair 
afloat, — to be always doing and spend- 
ing, be the issue what it may. His 
disposition must always be to cherish 
the sanguine hopes^n his employers. 
It has been urged, indeed, with some 
plausibility, that in the case of an 
employment thus necessarily specu- 
lative, the gains* and losses of a nu- 
merous association will balance each 
other, and the latter press less sensi- 
bly on each individual. But here let 
, it he observed, that if the speculation 
be, on the whole, a losing one, the as- 
surance of loss will be so much the 
fuller, the greater the number of in- 
dividual concerns that are thrown to- 
gether. It is as if one should buy all 
the tiekets of a state lottery, by which 
the chance of gain, with probability of 
loss, would be converted into a simple 
certainty of loss. We may finally 
add, that the agents arc to be em- 
ployed in a distant region of the 
globe, in. countries yet heaving with 
civil commotion, and in the most re- 
mote and least accessible parts of 
those -countries. In such circumstan- 
ces, what control could the company 
maintain over its agents, and how, if 
they proved unfaithful, could they 
bring them to account? There does 
appear littlb ground to entertain any 
but the most gloomy auguries of the 
result of these distant and hazardous 
speculations. , 

The company first projected, and 
«!ghich excited a particular sensation, 
was that which was called the West 

India rVimSUintr. Tt nrnfcecari a cnm. 


bined purpose of public patriotism and 
private gaiD. Having formed a ca- 
pital of four millions, its intention 
was, to make advances to West India 
proprietors, and receive from them in 
return the produce of their estates, to 
be disposed of in this country. Thus, 
it was said, that important class would 
be relieved from the distresses under 
which they had so long laboured, and 
a large amount of national capital 
would find that employment, which 
was so much wanted. If, ^indeed, the 
object had Jjeen simply to make advan- 
ces, and watch over their repayment, 
tliismiglit have been sufficiently within 
the competence of such an association. 
But the West India distress arose, 
not from any want of command of 
ready money, but from the production 
of an amount of goods beyond what 
there existed a demand for in the Eu- 
ropean market. F resli advances, there- 
fore, could only tend to increase this 
over-production, which was the root of 
the evil, and must have been, there- 
fore, attended with peculiar dangers, 
both to those who made and received 
them. But it was a still more serious 
objection, that when the company un- 
dertook to receive, to keep in deposit, 
and to vend the commodities of the 
West Indies, they became general 
merchants, and were involved in an 
employment which such a company' 
never can be qualified to conduct wit^li 
success. We may here remind the patri- 
otic supporters of such undertakings; 
that they proceed upon quite an ob- 
solete and erroneous idea, when they 
imagine, that any trade which is loo- 
sing to the individual, can be profit- 
able to the public. It has been clear- 
ly shewn, th^t, in every lawful trade 
which a man can conduct, the public 
gains with his gain and loses with hi3 
loss. This last, it is to be feared, will 
be the case with such companies as 
that in qftestion. At thtf same time, 

wa qi*a hxr tin mpntm to 10iH 
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in the vulgar cry against them, as at- 
tempting to create a monopoly and to 
take the bread out of other men’s 
mouths. Where there is no exclusive 
privilege, there can be no monopoly ; 
and so far from private individuals be- 
ing unable to contend with these 
mighty copartneries, it will be found, 
we apprehend, to the cost of the lat- 
ter, that they can contend only with 
too much success. Although, then, 
the government ought by no means to 
grant to such companies any peculiar 
privileges and advantages^ it does not 
seem that it ought absolutely to set its 
face against them. Every man has a 
right to employ his funds in anyway 
that he pleases, be* it wise or unwise. 
But" to deny to such companies the 
common privilege of suing aqd being 
sued by their managers, or any other, 
without which they could not act, 
would be a measure of direct opposi- 
tion to them. To this point, and no 
farther, the legislature, on the strict- 
est principles of neutrality and indif- 
ference, seems bound to gratify parties 
engaging in any lawful trade. 

The bill for constituting this com- 
pany, when it was first introduced by 
Mr Manning, was received rather in 
a favourable manner. Mr Huskisson 
advanced merely the formal objection, 
that thG parties ought to have begun 
with obtaining a charter from the 
crown. Mr Sykes, however, declared, 
that he disliked the command which 
*the accumulation of so large a capital 
as 4,000,00()£. would give to the com- 
pany over the West India trade. He 
Jknew that no undertaking could be 
mote hazardous than such an invest- 
ment, and it was still a stronger ob- 
jectidn, that the credito/s of the com- 
jjftny would have no security for their 
debts, excepting the property, com- 
frised intlie act of incorporation. The 
/Separate members would be rendered 
^ftdivtduaUy irresponsible. • Was it to 
that the unfortunate peo- 


ple who might be induced to intrusc 
them with their property, without 
ever supposing that they were not re- 
sponsible individually, should l$e left 
in a state so disadvantageous ? He 
knew himself of parties who had sued 
a mayor and corporation, and reco- 
vered from them ; but still the mayor 
and corporation laughed at the suc- 
cess of the suitor, because, their corpo- 
rate property and responsibility only 
being in question, there was nothing 
upon which be could seize of sufficient 
value to meet his demand. Not one 
in a thousand whj could deal with this 
company would be aware that the 
members were not answerable indivi- 
dually for their debts. But they bad 
more than this to dfead. This influ- 
ence of so formidable a company over 
the West India trade would be ex- 
tremely detrimental. What indivi- 
dual merchant could compete with* a 
company possessing four millions of 
capital ? Then, it was to be observed, 
that this capital was to be divided in- 
to 40,000 shares at lf)0/. each. J^t 
was a plan for enlisting 40,000 per- 
sons on the side of the present West 
India system. What necessity could 
there be for making these new levies 
to serve under the banners of the 
West Indian army? If money were 
wanted, it could be borrowed on good 
security at present, and on terms 
quite as reasonable as this company 
could afford. 

Mr Grenfell thought that there was 
a good opportunity for employing a 
portion of that capital which was now 
floating about for want of some oppor- 
tunity of investment; and Mr ,T. 
Wilson defended the plan as one of 
peculiar convenience and accommoda- 
tion to the West India proprietors. 

Mr W. Williams opposed the bill, 
and promised to oppose it at every 
stage. How could a company carry 
on thl business of plantations better 
than expert indmdual&i^id it b*v 
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come Parliament to sanction the pre- 
tence of a more profitable investment 
of capital, which might sweep scores of 
helpless families inro ite vortex if it 
should not be successful ? But he chief- 
ly objected because it offered an ob- 
stacle to the gradual amelioration and 
final abolition of slavery. 

’Mr W. Whitmore strongly opposed 
the bill, because it threatened the 
freedom and general interests of the 
sugar-trade, and tended to establish a 
baneful monopoly. 

IVJr A. Ellis, though indirectly in- 
terested in this question, could not 
forbear saying that he wished it every 
success. He approved of it as an ad- 
mirable means for the employment of 
barren capital ; and the names of suc- 
cessful capitalists in the direction gave 
a sufficient promise of advantage and 
sqccess. He approved of the bill be- 
cause it tended to diffuse more widely 
a sense of the importance of the West 
India islands. 

Mr W. Smith strongly opposed the 
# pleasure, chiefly on the ground, that 
at the present moment the West In- 
dia interests enjoyed the advantage of 
a monopoly of sugar, supported by a 
high protecting duty. He would ask 
whether an iustauce had ever before 
occurred, where, under such circuin- 
. stances, and with such advantages, a 
monopoly, upon an article which might 
almost be called one of the necessaries 
of life, had been found to fail, it had 
been thought expedient to take it out 
of the hands of individuals, and to 
throw it into those of a company, 
whose immediate interest it must be to 
increase 4;he monopoly? 

Mr Huskisson would certainly not 
have supported this coippany, had he 
conceived their object to be either to 
establish a- monopoly, or to raise the 
price of sugar. The fact was, how- 
ever, that they did not propose to trade 
al all ; they never intended to become 

' either the A-U vers of rallpra nf smrnr. 


but to be in precisely the same situa- 
tion as what were now called West 
India houses of agency ; that is to say, 
they were to receive the consignments 
of the produce of West India estates, 
as West India agents did, and in that 
capacity they were to sell them ; but 
they were not in any case to go into 
the market as dealers, or to employ 
their capital for the purpose of dealing 
in West India commodities. Any 
number of persons who might choose 
to unite as partners for thg same pur- 
pose, would be at liberty to do so; 
there could be no means of limiting 
the numbers of such partners, and 
they might, by establishing a West 
India agency, placfc themselves in pre- 
cisely the same situation as this com- 
pany. The authorities of Adam Smith 
and the Abbe Maury had been array- 
ed against it, and all the arguments 
cautiously urged against monopolies 
aiuf joint stock companies had been 
applied to this. It was, however, 
no monopoly, and when the circum- 
stances in which the West India in- 
terests were placed should be fully 
considered, lie thought the House 
would be induced to permit the plan 
to he carried into effect, iu the hope 
of relieving those interests. He (Mr 
Huskisson) would not support any 
company whose object it should be to 
raise the price of sugar by means of a 
monopoly. But was there, be asked, 
at this moment, nothing in the condi- 
tion of the West India proprietors that 
made it desirable for the House to en- 
courage (if they could do so without 
the violation of any sound principle) 
any means which should appear likely 
to afford them relief, by furnishing 
them with a Joan of money? The oc- 
casional unproductiveness of their es- 
tatesj and the consequently insuffici- 
ent security, had prevented the own- 
ers from borrowing money at the legal 
rate of interest. He appealed to the 
landed interests nf England, and would 
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ask them whether, if such circum- had obtained a charter, in virtue of 


stances prevailed here — if they were 
in a similar state pressed by their cre- 
ditors, and without the means of rais- 
ing money by the encumbrance of 
*thcir estates — they would think it ex- 
traordinary or impolitic, to adopt an 
expedient which should be devised for 
affording them relief by a mortgage of 
their estates? This was the whole in- 
tent of the present bill. 

l)r Lushington and Mr Buxton ob- 
jected to the bill chiefly on the ground 
of the obstacle which it would present 
to the manumission of the slaves, when 
the masters, whose estates were to be 
thus mortgaged, would no longer have 
the 4 power of granting it ; but Mr 
Horton objected to the mixing at all 
of the question of slavery with that of 
the formation of such a company as 
the present. 

Tlie vote being put, the second 
reading was carried on the 1 1th May, 
by a majority of 102 to 30. Not- 
withstanding this advantage, the mea- 
sure was not pushed through by its 

n orters during the present Session. 

id not even reach the House of 
Peers. An apprehension of the impo- 
sition of inconvenient clauses, particu- 
larly respecting the liability of the in- 
dividual partners, is supposed to have 
been the chief cause which cut short 
its career. 

A happier issue attended the at- 
tempts to form a grand Insurance 
Company, under the title of the Alli- 
ance, chiefly with a view to marine 
transactions. This was altogether a 
legitimate sphere for an establishment 
of this nature ; for a company, com- 
prising a gte at body of opulent indi- 
viduals, must always afford a fuller se- 
curity, than that of the most respect- 
able private underwriter. Before it 
could he organized, however, a very 
singular Carrier was to be cleared 
away*, In 1720, the Exchange and 
New London Assurance Companies 


which, marine insurance could be ef- 
fected by no other corporate bodies 
within the rtfalm. r J'hc trade was left 
open only to individual merchants. 
In process of time, the great increase 
of the maritime w ants of the country, 
and the natural inaction of such pri- 
vileged bodies, left them altogether 
behind ; and, of late, the insurances 
effected by them have borne no pro- 
portion whatever to the total amount 
of policies made in the country. The 
business w r as thus thrown almost en- 
tirely into the hands of individual 
merchants, a number of whom, meet- 
ing at Lloyd’s, formed a species of as- 
sociation or committee. This highly 
respectable body, though they w T ould 
not insure in common, concerted with 
each other the means of procuring in- 
formation, and w ere often distinguish- 
ed for the liberal and patriotic mea- 
sures which they originated. It was 
from them, more than from the com- 
panies, that the suppressed monopoly 
of the latter met with opposition, or. 
was considered as affecting vested in- 
terests. 

Mr Buxton, by whom the bill was 
introduced, observed, on occasion of its 
second reading, that upon the general 
policy of allowing insurance by joint 
stock companies, he was borne out by 
Adam Smith, who, though no friend 
to such companies in the main, ap- 
proved of them as applied to that 
particular object.* But a stronger au- 
thority in favour of the principle than 
the opinion of Adam Smith, or any 
other writer, was the universal prac- 
tice of those countries in which the 
trade of insurance was unfettered. In 
France, to a very considerable amount ; 
in America, almost entirely ; in Hol- 
land, at Petersburg!), at Copenhagen, 
and at Hamburgh, the business of in- 
surance, to a very great extent, tyas 
carried on by joint stock companies. 
As a proof that it was fd^how much* 
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“more desirable the security was of a 
joint stock company (in which all par- 
ties were ultimately liable) than the 
security of a chartered cdknpany, or of 
single -individuals, the agent of a com- 
pany at Paris had lately been in Eng, 
land, procuring insurances, upon the 
very ground that he could offer a se- 
curity better than, by the law of Eng- 
land* we could give at home. Mr 
Buxton had not a question that, if 
once joint stock companies were form- 
ed, England (with her high credit and 
commercial character) would obtain 
almost a monopoly of the insurance of 
the world. And what objection could 
be urged against the bill, beyond in- 
dividual interests ? Men's houses and 
goods, and their lives, were already 
insured by joint stock companies; and, 
in fact, such companies for marine in- 
surance did exist, though contrary to 
law, and subject, of course, to great 
privation and inconvenience. — With 
respect* to the mere question of ex- 
pense, the saving by insuring with 
such companies would be considerable. 
At present, a merchant in the coun- 
try wishing to effect an insurance in 
London, wrote to his agent, and the 
agent (at a cost of ten per cent) em- 
ployed a broker. The broker was ne- 
cessary now, because there was to be a 
dealing with many individuals ; but a 
public company would be dealt with 
directly, aud the agency would be spa- 
red. In the matter of " settling," the 
advantage to be expected was incalcu- 
lable. As matters stood, an insurance 
was done at Lloyd's upon a particular 
ship. She sailed upon a long voyage; 
and, in two or three years, perhaps, 
intelligence was received of her being 
lost. The insurer living in the coun- 
try, looked at once, as a matter of 
course, to the settlement^ his policy; 
but he found one underwriter proba- 
bly dpad, and his executors (trouble- 
some people generally) were to be 
dealt with /a second was insolvent ; 


a third litigious, and ready to defend 
an action. The difficulties encounter- 
ed in this way were frequent and se- 
rious. He held a list of policies in his 
hand, done to the amount of 150,000/., 
between the years 1810 and 1814; 
and there was not one of them in which 
there had not been a death, or an in- 
solvency, or a suit, prior to settle- 
ment. In one case, upon a policy of 
10,000/., thirty-five different actions 
had been brought. Now, with a pub- 
lic company, (a joint stock company,) 
three-fourths of the evil was avoided* 
A company could not die ; its insol- 
vency was in the very highest degree 
improbable ; and in case of litigation, 
one action was brought instead of 
twenty. The honourable member con- 
cluded by contending, that the two 
chartered companies (the Royal Ex- 
change and London Assurance) had 
no title to be heard against the pro- 
gress of his bill. The chartering of 
these bodies had commenced in a job, 
and their powers had continued longer 
than they had a right to hope for. 
Personally, he desired to spejjk with 
great respect of these companies, and 
the parties connected with them ; but 
the terms of their charter were dis- 
tinctly no more than these — they 
were to pay down the sum of 300,000/. 
to government, for a monopoly of the 
insurance business for 31 years; com- 
pensation to be made, if Parliament 
thought fit, within these 31 years, to 
withdraw their powers. Instead of 
300,000/., they had, in fact, never paid 
more than 120,000/.; their term of 
31 years had been exceeded three 
times over ; and they certainly had no 
right to complain if their exclusive 
privileges were no longer continued. 

Mr Grenfell contended against the 
institution of joint stock companies 
for the business of marine insurance, 
and thought that they offered none of 
that extraordinary security attributed 
to them by the honourable member for 
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Weymouth. Of the Alliance Com- 
pany, for' instance, as a joint stock 
company, he wished to speak with 
great respect ; but the prospectus is- 
sued by that body claimed to have a 
capital of 5,000,000/., while in fact its 
capital was only 500,000/. Taking 
the remote liability of parties into con- 
sideration, he could not doubt of the 
company's solvency, while he saw such 
names connected with it as those of 
Baring, Rothschild, and Alexander ; 
but the shares, it was to be recollect- 
ed, were transferable ; the alliance of 
those gentlemen could not be counted 
upon for an hour ; a single stroke of 
the pen put an end to their liability 
altogether, and left the public exposed 
to that risk which had been incurred 
in a reliance upon their sufficiency. 
The honourable gentleman, after de- 
nying that be was influenced by any 
personal feeling upon the question, 
proceeded to combat the right of Par- 
liament to interfere (at this time of 
day) with the chartered insurance 
companies. Their charter, upon pay- 
ment of a valuable consideration, had 
been granted for 31 years, with power 
of revocation by Parliament, within 
the 31 years, on repayment of such 
consideration ; but, after the expira- 
tion of those 31 years, as the act of 
Parliament expressly stated, the char- 
ters could only be revoked by an ap- 
plication to the king in council. Mr 
♦Grenfell sat down by declaring, that it 
would be a breach of public faith com- 
mitted by Parliament, if the privileges 
of the chartered companies were abrid- 

f jd, except by immediate interference 
am the throne. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not see on what ground the bill 
•eould be objected to. The companies 
lia d agreed to pay 300,000/., ifnd they 
had paid something under 120,000/. 
Their rights were to have lasted 31 
ygait, and they had been continued 
mum than three times 31 years* 


Mr Hume believed government were 
acting very wisely in this proceeding • 
while Mr T. Wilson and Mr Aider- 
man Wood insisted, that there was no 
reality in the inconveniencics alleged 
,to have been experienced from the pre- 
sent mode of insuring at Lloyd's ; that 
the competition there was very ex- 
tensive, and the profits very mode- 
rate. Alderman Thompson contend- 
ed, that the acceptance by the govern- 
ment of the sum of 120,000/. in part 
payment of the sum originally propo- 
sed to be paid by the two companies, 
was a complete confirmation of their 
privileges. He much doubted whe- 
ther, if this bill passed, the result 
'would not be widely different from 
that anticipated by its supporters. 
What had been the case at Ham- 
burgh ? In 1806, several insurance 
companies were incorporated, and they 
soon reduced the number of individual 
underwriters to five or six, and then 
they came to a resolution to <tiike all 
the same premiums. He contended 
that the hill was unnecessary, as the 
competition at present existing was as 
extensive and as operative as in the 
corn-market at Mark-lane, or in any 
other branch of commerce. And 
though it was so uncalled for, this 
measure would, in its operation, in- 
volve the destruction of above 1500 
brokers and underwriters. 

Dr Lushington entered at some 
length into the law of the case, and 
conceived it absurd to suppose, that 
Parliament would tie* up its own 
hands, and for ever, from the power of 
setting aside this or any other charter. 
Mr Robertson, however^ the warm ad- 
vocate of the old commercial system, 
entreated the House to look narrowly 
at this measure, so fraught with dan- 
ger to the commercial interests of the 
country. Mr Fox's famous India bill, 
which at one time agitated ever ^.tra- 
ding town in the empire, was not so 
pregnant with danger^, the state. 
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What were the names thafstood fore- 
nV>st upon the lists of this new com- 
pany ? Mr Baring, Mr Both sell i Id, 
Mr Irving, Mr Alexander, and others, 
tfye wliole united money interest of 
the empire. A company thus formed 
was infinitely more dangerous than a 
chartered association of underwriters, 
personally responsible, and acting un- 
der limited restrictions. 

Ttie second reading was carried on- 
ly by .01 to .'53, and though the majo- 
rity was not very sweeping, the affair 
proceeded. On the 3d June, previous 
to its going into a committee, Aider- 
man Thompson declared, that 1500 
persons of the highest respectability 
would be completely ruined by it, and 
that the present system of marine in- 
surance was the best that could be de- 
vised. He, Sir F. Ommaney, and 
Mr C. Forbes, called for successive di- 
visions upon it, when, however, it was 
always * carried by similar majorities. 
In the House of Lords, the old com- 
panies were heard against the mea- 
sure ; yet it met on the whole with 
little opposition. The Chancellor, 
however, intimated a conviction, that 
the public stood in need of some 
greater security than was afforded by 
the present constitution of joint stock 
companies. These views he first in- 
troduced on the occasion of the bill 
for the formation of a General Gas 
Company, 'with a capital of a million 
sterling. Subscribing and paying, he 
observed, were now-a-days very differ- 
ent things. The company might be 
sued by their treasurer ; but of what 
avail was it to get a verdict against 
the tre£%urer, if he had no funds. 
TKe levying by distress would pro- 
bably produce most distress to the cre- 
ditor, for he would find nothing to 
carry away but a gasometer and in- 
flammable air. His Ldrdship moved 


a series of regulations to be applicable 
to such companies, among which the 
chief were, that the partners should, 
according to a statement upon oath, be 
enrolled in Chancery, and that a cre- 
ditor might proceed against any two' 
of them, leaving these to seek recourse 
against the others. As, however, the 
discussion of these clauses would have 
been incompatible with the passing 
the bill during the present Session, 
they were given up for the present, 
t lie companies being only warned that 
they might depend upon tlrtiir being 
introduced n'ext Session. 

The bill putting an end to the 
monopoly of the two companies, as 
well as that constituting the Alliance 
Assurance Company, were thus passed, 
without opposition. 

In the general progress of liberal 
ideas, the laws prohibiting the emi- 
gration of artisans, widely certainly, 
w r ere grossly oppressive, and of no real 
use, were entirely repealed. A simi- 
lar fate attended the laws against the 
combination of workmen to procure a 
rise of wages. It was considered as 
established, that the object of these 
combinations being merely an absti- 
nence from labour, was what every 
man had a natural right to practise, 
if he chose ; and that they could never 
actually raise the wages above the rate 
which was justified by the circum- 
stances of the country. Punishment, 
however, w T as still awarded to those 
who, by threats or force, endeavoured 
to prevent others from working ; but 
it was limited to imprisonment for 
two months, a penalty which we can- 
not but think exceedingly moderate, 
in the case of proceedings so irregular 
and detrimental to the public welfare 
and industry. 
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CHAP. V, 

aLEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS, 


Disposition io Legal Reform. — Mr Williams' Motion for an Inquiry into the 
Court of Chancery. — Debate in the House of Loj'ds on Appellant Jurisdic- 
tion. — Proceedings relating to new-modelling the Scotch (Joints of Law . — 
Mr Lamb's Motion for allowing Counsel in cases of Felony. — Mr Aher - 
crombys Motion respecting the Representation of the City of Edinburgh. 


In the present otherwise tranquil 
state of th&nation, there had arisen a 
strong andiaudable desire to inquire 
into its legal administration. The ju- 
risprudence of England, in some of its 
features, approached to perfection. 
The laws had never, in any country, 
been administered with greater puri- 
ty, greater learning, or greater fideli- 
ty. Yet their administration was not 
exempted from crying evils. Those 
of expense and delay stood prominent, 
and amounted, in certain cases, not 
only to a denial of justice, but to 
something worse than actual injus- 
tice. Hitherto, however, there had 
been a tendency to consider these as 
something inevitably attached to the 
nature of law. Its forms and tribu- 
nals had appeared to possess a certain 
saerdd character which could not be 
touched without peril. But the time 
was come when a spirit of hardy in- 
vestigation could not be prevented 
from operating upon every depart- 
ment in which the public interest was 
involved. * The above evils, especially 


that of delay, were more than cut 
felt, in consequence of the JegM busi- 
ness of the country having outgrown 
the provision made to administer it, 
so that the former amount of courts 
and judges no longer sufficed. Tlifrf* 
had been first and peculiarly brought 
into notice in the great departments 
of chancery and appeal ; partly be- 
cause there existed in them a peculiar 
extent of arrear, and partly because 
there were eloquent young senators 
who, from motives political and per- 
sonal, were not indisposed t(> impute it 
to the indecisive and protracted course 
habitual to the illustrious judge who 
presided over these departments. Our 
fast volume exhibited tlie warm de- 
bates which accompanied the forma- 
tion of an arrangement, to transfer to 
another judge the main burden of ap- 
peals. Discussion, however, was not 
closed. The state of the chancery de- 
partment was still represented as call- 
ing urgently°for serious and compre- 
hensive inquiry. 
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On the 24th February, Mr John 
^Villiams brought forward a motion to 
the above effect. He declared his wish 
for inquiry only, and was not at all 
prepared to come forward with any 
specific proposition. Too much, he 
feared, had .already been ventured on 
this important subject on too little in- 
quiry. Eleven years ago a legislative 
measure was passed without distinct 
inqqiry ; and now, in the other House, 
a measure was, he could not say in corf- 
templation, but in adoption, to ex- 
pose in all its nakedness the legal pre- 
sumption, that the members of that 
House, merely as such members, were 
competent to decide on matters of 
law. The honourable member quoted 
several early precedents to shew, that 
it was competent for the House to 
take such a step. It had occurred to 
some eminent person (no matter to 
whom) that from the number of ap- 
.peals which were presented against 
the judgments of the Scottish Courts, 
it was fair to suppose there must be 
something wrong in the system of 
.those Courts. Accordingly, a north- 
ern expedition was fitted out, and 
commissioners appointed to ascertain 
whether everything was sound. He 
alluded to the act of 4th George IV. 
cap. 85. By this act, full power was 
given to the commissioners to make 
■inquiry as to the different forms of 
process; to simplify — to shorten — to 
ascertain whether the questions of fact 
could not be separated from those of 
law, and, in short, to promote justice. 
This he considered a wise, as the 
House had pronounced it, a salutary 
measure. The inquiry, in his opi- 
nion, ought to be entered into bv a 
committee of the whole House. Mr 
Williams admitted the difficulty of the 
task, and his own little experience in 
Chancery business, yet Jie was confi- 
dent of being able to prove all he had 
averted on a former occasion. He 
would shew not only that the suitors 


of the Court of Chancery were harass- 
ed by delay, but that even victory 
and ruin too often came together. He 
had applied, indeed, to several solici- 
tors for information, but in vail). In 
several cases, after having at first ob- 
tained a promise, it was afterwards 
stated, that the parties could not com- 
ply with his wish without serious 
consequences to themselves. This re- 
minded him of an allusion once made 
by the late Mr Burke, who observed, 
that there were some men like cats, 
that would not elicit any light until 
their backs were well rubbed. These 
circumstances clearly shewed the ne- 
cessity of a committee ; for information 
at present, by some means or other, 
was stifled. It appeared by the^do- 
cuments on the table of the House, 
that from 1 813 to 1823, only 84 or 85 
cases had been decided, being eight 
and a fraction in the year. Some of 
these were decided in two or three 
months, others in six or seven years. 
Thus were cases disposed of by fits 
and starts, and without regard to the 
least order or regularity. As he ap- 
pealed to facts alone, he would refer 
the House to the last two terms, so 
far as regarded appeals, original 
causes, and rehearings. In one there 
had been no judgment ; in another the 
case liad4)ccn reheard, and no judg- 
ment; in another, an opinion had been 
given, but no judgment, and, conse- 
quently, no order could be drawn lip ; 
in another, case heard, but no judg- 
ment ; in another, part beard, but no 
judgment; in another, as to the col- 
legiate church of Manchester, there 
was a judgment, the only one. This 
was a case in which the judgment and 
the argument together did not take 
up half an hour. It would, no doubt, 
be asserted from the other side, that 
there liad been no delay beyond what 
was necessary. It happened that there 
was nothing, however paradoxical, 
which could not be isserted iji that 
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House, which would not be believed, 
if it were asserted by a person stand- 
ing in a proper position. It became, 
therefore, a question of locality, and he 
happened to be in the wrong place. 
He would go into the detail of parti- 
cular cases. The first was that of 
Dudley v. Freeman, affecting the title 
to 2000 acres of land, and an accumu- 
lated sum of 100,000/. The bill had 
been pled in 1784, and the suit M as 
prolonged till 1823. Mr Williams 
proposed applying to the solicitor for 
information, but he was no longer in a 
situation to give it, foV men die 
though suits survive. It appeared, 
however, that he had charged for 40 
attendancies to ca\) for judgment, and 
that; his successor to this worn-out 
suit had attended lG specific appoint- 
ments for judgment. Anxiety in such 
a case might surely be forgiven. The 
next case was the case of the Earl of 
Moira against Wyatt and others. The 
hill was filed in 1814 ; the case heard 
in 1817, and remained untouched un- 
til the year 1819, many applications 
having beeu made for judgment. It 
was then said that the papers had been 
lost by the officer whose business it 
was to take care of them ; fresh papers 
were then furnished ; and then it was 
said that there must be a rehearing. 
(Loud cheers from the Opposition.) 
Fresh learned gentlemen were then 
retained ; fresh discussion took place ; 
the Chancellor said he would take the 
papers home with him, and give his 
jifflgment to-morrow/ but never — 
no, never, did that morrow come — and 
the despairing suitors were driven to 
a compromise. If this was not a de- 
nial, it surely was a failure of justice. 
The n$|fc was that of a gentleman 
whose he should hot here men- 
tion, but he would give it privately to 
any member who should apply for it. 
From mere fear of the Court, and not 
from any doubt # of his case, this gen- 
tleman had consented to give up half 


liis property in a compromise. Ano- 
ther gentleman gained his cause ; buj^ 
in the course of the proceedings the 
defendant had become bankrupt, and a 
loss of 100,06()/. Mas thus incurred. 
Another case Mas that of Guugh 
against Lord Somers. It Mas heard 
in 1 8‘i5, and application was made /or 
judgment 40 times M'liile it stood in 
the paper in the years 1813 and 1816. 
Those applications had been continued 
down to the present time ; but no 
judgment had yet been given. The 
case was still pending, and might pro- 
bably until the more serious day of 
judgment should arrive. The last case 
to which he should refer was the case 
of Copts v. Middleton. The bill was 
filed in the year 1793, for an account, 
and prayed that the defendant might 
he charged with a certain windmill in 
dispute. In the year 179G there was 
a decree referring the case to the Mas- 
ter ; and the case remained asleep in 
the Master's office for nineteen years. 
However, in the year 1815, there u-as 
a report, and exception to it ; all up- 
on matter not connected with the 
main question in dispute ; mere inter- 
locutory matter, as it M as called, mere 
fringe. In 1818, time, which Mas 
known in the Court of Chancery only 
by its loss, was at work out of doors, 
and affected the windmill, the main 
subject in dispute, and which had been 
forgotten in the able arguments on the 
interlocutory matter, the fringe. The 
windmill was gone, was levelled with 
the ground, and was not worth the 
paper on which the case for the learn- 
ed combatants was written. The de- 
crees of the Court of Chancery M r erc 
on stamps, at three shillings a-side, 
and they were so voluminous that a 
decree amounted sometimes to 40/. or 
50/., and would not pay the expense 
of writing ouf. The expense of Mas- 
ters' reports was very great, aud their 
mode of issuing warrants often very 
inconvenient. The prophecies made 
12 
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, at the time of the passing\>f the Vice- 
Chancellor's bill had been realised. 
What had been heard by the Vice- 
Chancellor had beea reheard by the 
Lord Chancellor, and the same arrears 
• cbnsequently existed. Thus, when 
^ the Vice-Chancellor was appointed, 
there were 1 41 causes to be heard, and 
104 were the number of appeals from 
his court to the Lord Chancellor. He 
considered it a subject of inquiry, 
whether the political character of the 
Lord Chancellor should not be separa- 
ted from his judicial functions. The 
former must often interfere with the 
due exercise of the latter, and were 
contrary to the principle of the Bri- 
tish constitution, which required the 
judges to be independent of the crown. 
He declined entering into any labour- 
ed encomium of the individual hold- 
ing the office, but conceived, if even 
the splendid endowments ascribed to 
him were unequal to the discharge of 
its functions, what must the situation 
of England be when it descended, as 
it must some time do, to an inferior 
. hand ? His sense of the difficulties of 
** his task was increased by recollecting 
the failure of the most powerful and 
boldest man this country ever produ- 
ced, he meant the Protector Cromwell. 
In a memorial of rights which he made 
to. the House early in his public ca- 
reer, he repeated the necessity of a 
. speedy reform being made in the law, 
“ the intricacy and delay of which,” he 
said, “ was a source of profit to parti- 
cular men, but of expense and damage 
to the whole community." When m 
the zenith of his power he attempted 
to reform* the Court of Chancery, at a 
time when* lawyers were not so many, 
and when the Lord Chancellor was not 
so powerful, yet he attempted in vain. 
This failure he was said to have ex- 
pressed somewhat in the following 
manner I have met the king in 
the# fielu and conquered him— the 
church I have new-modelled and cast 

VOL, XVII. PART r. 


as I please — the people of England I 
have quelled and still keep-down ; but 
these lawyers, when I begin to med- 
dle with them, I fail, and am defeated.” 

Mr Peel began by declaring bis in- 
competency to enter into tbe details 
on this subject ; but, indeed, he con- 
ceived, that the present was neither 
the time nor the place for doing so. 
His object in rising was merely to 
state, that the subject had recently 
drawn the attention of liis Majesty's 
government. The honotyable and 
learned gentleman had said, that it 
was the habit of the House to declare 
upon this subject, in a tone of confi- 
dence and boldness that knew no pa- 
rallel, that there \wre no delays and 
no grievances. While he had beeh in 
that House, he must confess he had 
never heard such a denial. For the 
last twelve years, on the contrary, the 
attention of the House had been call- 
ed to the subject, and remedies had 
been attempted. In 1813, when the 
Vice-Chancellor's bill was brought in, 
and discussed, was the existence of 
delays denied ? Last year, when the 
subject of the Appellant Jurisdiction 
was looked into by the House, was the 
existence of delays denied ? Mr Peel 
then admitted that he was not com- 
petent to deny those delays. There 
were delays and grievances in that 
Court, and he admitted this with the 
less hesitation, as he was prepared to 
prove that it could not be imputed a9 
matter of crimination to any one. The 
mere increase in the population and 
wealth of the country afforded a pre- 
sumptive proof that there must be a 
great increase of business. The same 
result wouldbc still more decidedly ob- 
tained, by examining the comparative 
number of cases in each of the Chan- 
cery departments. The hearing of 
lunatic petitions was a most impor- 
tant branch. During Lord Hard- 
wickc*s Chancellorship, from* 1 7^7 to 
1746, there were 434 orders on lu- 
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natic petitions. From 1801 to 1810 
the same length of time, by Lord El- 
don, there were 1 13J), which was more 
than double ; and from 1 8 11 to 1 828, 
the number of orders had increased to 
2.581, which was five times the num- 
ber that were made by Lord Hard- 
wicke in the same space of time. 
When, therefore, delays were imputed, 
and made the channel of a personal at- 
tack, which the whole tenor of the 
honourable and learned gentleman’s 
speech proved, especially that part 
where he detailed all the attendance 
to hear judgment — when this delay 
was made the subject of a personal at- 
tack, they were bound to look at the 
quantity of business in reality done. 
(Hfear!) — It turned out then that in 
lunatic petitions alone five times as 
much had been done by Lord Eldon 
as by bis predecessor. Here then be 
was fortified in the statement he had 
made, that the business of the Court 
of Chancery had considerably increa- 
sed. He would next ask the House 
to look at the appeals to the House of 
Lords. These, it would he found, 
stood as follows : — 

From 17-50 to 17^0, 107 appeals. 

176*0 to 1770, L 27 2 

1801 to 1810, 400. 

Shewing an increase of more than 
double within the same space of time. 
The same result would still present it- 
self were they to examine another de- 
partment of the business of the Court 
of Chancery — he meant the Commis- 
sions of Bankruptcy. Here they would 
find, that from 1770 to 17.90, there 
were 719 in each year. From 1790 
to 1800, there were 1009 in each 
year ; and for the last 12 years, there 
had been 2000 per anpum, which was 
nearly three times as much as was 
done in the same space by th<* present 
Chancellor’s predecessor. He had fur- 
ther proofs, however, of the increase 
of business in the Court, and the con- 
sequent diligence of the noble lord 


now presiding. This lie drew from a 
reference to the number of bills filed* 
In 1800 they would be found to be 
1 14.5 ; in 1820, *2071 ; and in 1823, 
2327, shewing an increase of ‘nearly 
double. There was a farther criterion 
of this increase in the amount of pro- 
perty belonging to suitors in the 
Court, and to this lie would also refer, 
and with the same success as to his 
original position. In 1 7 10 the balan- 
ces in the hands of the accountant of 
the Court amounted to 1,290,000/., in 
1820 they amounted to 8 t, 000,000/. 
When he considered the manifold im- 
portant. duties attached to the office 
of that noble lord, he hoped it would 
not he imputed to the prejudice or par- 
tiality of friendship, if Ik* said, that he 
was astonished at the human ability 
and strength which he displayed in 
discharging so much of those duties 
as he did. When they looked at *the 
rate of two thousand bankruptcy com- 
missions per annum, issued during the 
last ten years, and the thousands of lu- 
natic petitions, the only question for 
the House was, whether it was possi- 
ble for human powers to do more ? 1 ,ct 
them judge of the nature of l.is atten- 
dance in the House of Lords, from 
what two cases only had demanded 
from him. He alluded to the Berke- 
ley and Roxburgh case^. A Commit- 
tee of Privileges had sat upon one 
from the hours of ten to Tour, in all 
84 days! The Roxburgh had occupied 
26* days, and 44 in the peerage ; thus 
70 in the whole. It was, moreover, 
impossible to prevent lawyers from 
occupying an unconscionable length 
of time in their pleadings ; # th at of one 
learned barrister had •consumed 1 8 
days. The Committee on the Appel- 
lant Jurisdiction had reported the im- 
possibility of the individual bolding 
the Great Sfcal performing the business 
of Chancery, of the House of Lords, 
and all the other functions of his high 
office. The present Lord Chancellor, 

* 
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accordingly, had taken tin? subject in- 
to full consideration, and bad given 
advice to tbc crown to appoint a com- 
mission under the Great Seal, to con- 
sider 6f all the important subjects cm- 
- braced by the report. This commis- 
sion, it was proposed, should inquire 
into precisely the same topics as pro- 
posed by the honourable and learned 
gentleman himself, with the single ex- 
ception of the union of the judicial 
and political character of the Lord 
Chancellor, a subject which, in his 
opinion, neither a committe e of that 
Hoifse, nor a commission of the kind 
alluded to, wore altogether the best 
fitted for discussing. Mr Peel saw no 
reason why a list of unclaimed divi- 
dends should not be published ; and 
the removal of the bankruptcy busi- 
ness, which did not belong to Chan- 
cery in its original constitution, ap- 
peared a fair subject for inquiry. Mr 
'Williams might, perhaps, represent 
this proposal as merely a mode of get- 
ting rid of this motion for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Mr Peel did, how- 
ever, declare, that a commission under 
the Great Seal was a mode of inquiry 
far better adapted to the subject than 
any committee of that House. He 
would suppose that they Mould call in 
aid those great luminaries of the law 
who had retired from public life, the 
judges and others. He would ask the 
House, wit'll the aid of such characters 
as Lord Redesdale and Sir William 
Grant, men who had retired from the 
discharge of their public duties with 
universal approbation, whether the in- 
vestigation was not likely to proceed 
with better success than in a commit- 
tec’of that JHouse, which could not 
have the benefit of such assistance. 
Any other commission would have the 
appearance of criminating the noble 
lord. If lie divided alofie, he would 
never consent to any course having 
^th»t tendency towards an illustrious 
* character who had administered jus- 


tice in the highest court in the realm 
for 22 years. He was then before 
them in his judicial, not his political, 
capacity. Ilis judicial conduct was 
above all praise. He thought, and 
ever should, that no individual who 
had ever served the public had been 
more the object of unmerited oblo- 
quy and attack than the present Lord 
Chancellor. Charges had been brought 
against him which he could not no- 
tice. He w as represented as a man of 
enormous wealth, resisting # cvcry re- 
form tending to reduce his profits. 
On his conscience he believed that no- 
thing was more false than this. The 
profits of his olficc were the same as 
ever they had bcenfand was there any 
man in the country w ho believed that 
it would he advisable that the high 
office of Lord Chancellor should not 
be splendidly endowed ? After all de- 
ductions, the profits of his office for the 
last three years had not been more than 
twelve thousand pounds a-year ! God 
forbid that money should he the rule of 
official integrity; but it was a miserable 
and petty policy to permit the office of 
Lord Chancellor to he divested of its 
emoluments. Half the expense of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s appointment had 
been defrayed by him, and he had wish- 
ed the whole to betaken from him. He 
had splendidly endowed offices in his 
own gift out of his own pocket for the 
benefit of the public. A new arrange- 
ment had been requisite in the office 
of the Secretary of Bankruptcy, where 
too many holidays were allowed. 
Lord Eldon had ordered that atten- 
dance should be given every day, and 
it had never been known till that mo- 
ment, he believed, that the necessary 
endowment for # this purpose came out 
of his own pocket. In the space of 
seven years that illustrious individual 
had paid 1, ‘1,000/. out of the proceeds 
of his own professional labour towards 
the reform of an office doin/J the duty 
of the public. If hesitation were some- 
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times visible in his conduct, it was a 
failing on the side of virtue, proceed- 
ing from an unwillingness to pro- 
nounce a decree which was to raise 
one party to affluence at the expense 
of total ruin to another. And surely 
for such a fault, if well founded, they 
would not allow an individual who had 
served the country for 22 years, en- 
dowed with such splendid qualifica- 
tions and such unexampled integrity, 
to be harshly aspersed. If the evils 
complained of proceeded from idleness, 
or the propensities of the individual, 
it might be different; but when for 22 
years he had denied himself every in- 
dulgence, and abandoned the society of 
the world, it was impossible to do any- 
thing but admire the individual. The 
people of this country were not un- 
grateful ; and wheu they saw justice 
administered as it had been for 22 
years, by a family whose name would 
illustrate the judicial records of the 
country in after times as that of Scott 
must do, if that House refused to cast 
a personal stigma, or the appearance 
of one, on Lord Eldon, he sincerely be- 
lieved the people of this country gene- 
rous enough to applaud the decision. 

Mr Abercromby congratulated Mr 
Williams on the success of his labours, 
in their having led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission. All, how- 
ever, would depend on the manner in 
which it was composed, and lie had no 
great confidence in those who had the 
appointment. If the Lord Chancellor 
were his dearest friend, he would say 
that he ought to have no hand in it, 
"since it was not in human nature that 
he should impartially appoint the 
members. 

Mr Brougham expressed this senti- 

§ list ill more strongly. That the 
ifchancellor should take ujym him- 
the trouble of nominating the com- 
missioners who were to enter on the 
proposed* inquiry— that he, whose 
rrailfy was indecision, as his friends 


admitted, to answer or avoid other 
charges — that he should undertake to 
decide on the state of his own Court, 
and bethe juijge ctfhisown conduct, was 
the most incomprehensible thing he 
could have imagined, was the greatest 1 
anomaly and most inconsistent pro- 
ceeding that could have been recom- 
mended. If the commissioners were 
to be so appointed, he would not say 
tjiat nothing was to be expected from 
them ; but this he must say, that his 
hopes of them accomplishing the ob- 
ject in view were very moderate in- 
deed. He thought a similar inquiry 
should be made into the other courts 
of law. Upon the whole, grateful to 
the honourable gentleman for the ad- 
vantages already gained, he should 
be glad to see the inquiry proceed, no 
compromise having been made on the 
part of the House, but the House re- 
maining perfectly unfettered to watch 
its progress, and act according to cir- 
cumstances ; and lie therefore hoped 
the honourable and learned gentleman 
would, under the circumstances, not 
take the sense of the House on hfa 
motion, but wait to see what would 
result from the commission. 

Mr Canning, after the remarks of 
the last speakers, deemed it proper for 
some minister to rise, in order to sa- 
tisfy the House, that it was the deter- 
mination, not only of the noble lor'd 
with whom the plan originated, but 
also of his Majesty's government, that 
the inquiry should be made as serious- 
ly, as sincerely, and as efficaciously, as 
possible. It was desirable not to trifle 
with the House, and he was sure an in- 
quiry would not have been consented to 
at this time of day, had it not been the 
wish of ministers that the subject 
should be pursued to a final, and, if 
possible, to a beneficial settlement. It 
would be tlib object of government to 
form the commission so, that to # the 
eyes of the world it should distinctly^ 
appear, that they would do their dutjr 
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without fear or favour, and with that 
knowledge of the subject which should 
satisfy the wishes of th$ House. The 
honourable and learned gentleman had 
given it as his opinion that the com- 
mission would be more efficient if it 
were instructed to extend its intpiirics 
t(f the courts of common law. He put 
it to the candour of the honourable 
and learned gentleman himself, whe- 
ther, if this had been done, it might 
not have been supposed to be the ob- 
ject of ministers to dilute and weaken 
the ‘effect of the inquiry by spreading 
it over so many objects? Whatever 
might be done hereafter, he thought 
his right honourable friend was right 
in confining the labours of the present 
commission to the courts of equity ; 
but in doing so, the House and the Go- 
vernment were not precluded from in- 
stituting similar inquiries into the 
’common courts of law at any future 
opportunity, in order to cancel any de- 
fects that might exist, ancl to regu- 
late, improve, and simplify the admi- 
nistration of justice. Whether Lord 
Eldon was destined to be the last Lord 
Chancellor, or whether measures could 
be devised for enablingthat high officer 
to execute all the functions which had 
hitherto belonged to his place, this he 
hoped would be the result, rather than 
that they should be separated. His 
lordship would proudly stand before 
the world as having discharged them 
all in a manner which deserved, and 
which had obtained, the admiration of 
mankind. 

Mr Williams, though objecting to 
the modq of forming the commission, 
was willingthat the experiment should 
be tried, and, therefore, withdrew his 
motion. 

The arrangements mSdc last session 
^foi; relieving the Chancellor of the 
main burthen of the Appellant Juris- 
. diction, were now called into some 
question.’ Lord Calthorpe, on the 9th 


March, in the House of Peers, though 
he did not choose to bring forward a 
positive motion on the subject, took 
occasion, when a committee was to be 
nominated for an inquiry into the of- 
fice of Clerk of Parliament, to make a 
few observations. He was far from 
wishing to depreciate the qualifica- 
tions of the individual who was recent- 
ly appointed to preside at the hearing 
of causes, but he certainly could not 
have the same authority as the noble 
and learned lord with whom the House 
and the public were more intimately 
acquainted. There was, besides, a 
great anomaly in bringing appeals 
from a superior judge before an infe- 
rior; and though this argument might 
seldom apply with respect to English 
clauses, it certainly did as to the 
Scotch, since the individual to whom 
he alluded was in judicial authority 
inferior to the Lord President of the 
Court of Session. Supposing, then, tlmt 
the judgment was always that of the 
individual who presided in the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor, there was this 
objection to be made; but if it was 
said that the House decided, then he 
would ask who were the colleagues by 
whom that individual wits assisted? 
How could the judgment be said to bo 
that of their lordships as a body, when 
the regulation made by the House for 
hearing appeals proceeded on the sup- 
position that each noble lord attended 
only one day ? He did not mean to 
say that the regulation precluded any 
noble lords from attending ; but in 
fact no others were expected to attend 
besides those whose names were in the 
order. This arrangement, in his opi- 
nion, tended to lower the dignity of 
the House in the eyes of the public, 
and hye hoped it would not be continu- 
ed. 

Lord Liverpool, after objecting to 
the occasion on which this discussion 
was introduced, proceeded, however, to 
defend the measure, against the ob- 
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jections now made. The regulation 
of the House which the noble lord had 
now thought proper to attack, was 
one which had been the result of a 
long and deliberate inquiry, made by 
a committee, whose recommendation 
was adopted after mature considera- 
tion by the House. It was true their 
lordships had but a choice of evils. 
The committee proposed what appear- 
ed to them as the best regulation, and 
which, after several long debates, was 
agreed to. * The great object propo- 
sed to be attained by the "regulation 
was to do justice to the appellants, 
who called for the decision of the 
House on their cases, and more parti- 
cularly to those of that part of the 
United Kingdom to which the great- 
est arrear was due. There certainly 
was some difference of opinion as to 
the mode proposed in the commit- 
tee, but there was no difference of opi- 
nion as to the necessity of getting rid 
of the arrear of appeals by some means 
or other. Their lordships must be 
aware, that a commission of inquiry 
into the administration of justice in 
Scotland was going on. The report 
of that commission would soon be laid 
before Parliament, and he hoped that, 
in consequence of its recommendation, 
measures would be adopted to lessen 
the number of appeals; but if their 
lordships were certain that the sys- 
tem of administering justice in Scot- 
land was perfect, still it would be ne- 
cessary to get rid of the existing arrear 
of appeals. The measure was there- 
fore likely to be of a temporary nature. 
As to the objection taken to the mode 
of securing the attendance of Peers, 
he conceived it to be of little weight. 
He must maintain, that whether three 
lords or thirty were present, tl^e de- 
cision which they came to was the de- 
cision of the House, and was as com- 
plete as if every noble lord were in his 
place when it was made. Though 
certain lords wore summoned to at- 


tend on the hearing of appeals, it was 
not to be supposed that no other noble 
lords were present. Those to whose 
judgment in matters of that kind the 
House was accustomed to pay respect * 
were often in their places. A nob]g 
and learned friend of his (Lord Redes-, 
dale,) tvho was exempted on account 
of bis age, and whose name bad not 
be^n drawn, nevertheless gave his Ht- 
tendance on appeals. 

Lord Holland entirely concurred in 
the observations of Lord Calthorpe. 
The noble carl was of opinion, tliat 
the regulation worked well and conve- 
niently for those who applied to avail 
themselves of its operation. But whe- 
ther it had this effect or not, it af- 
forded the first instance of a distinct 
exposure to the public that the deci- 
sions made within these walls were not 
the decisions of the House of Peers, 
but of certain individuals, and that 
their lordships, as to any judgment 
which was given, were reduced to the 
state of mere ciphers. After more 
reflection on the subject, he must as- 
sure their Lordships, that it appeared 
to him that it would be better even to 
make some encroachment on the con- 
stitution, than to go on with such a 
regulation as this. It would be better 
to appoint a committee, and invest it 
with the judicial authority of the 
House, than to adhere to a‘ measure 
which was sapping the respect due 
from the public to the House. It was 
certainly true that no law decisions 
were adopted without consulting the 
noble and learned persons who presi- 
ded, or had seats in the House. But 
that was not necessary. Every noble 
lord was entitled to vote according to 
Ins own opinion; he knew of no dis- 
tinction of learned and unlearned 
lords ; they wfcrc all pares in Par Ha- 
iti ento. They were all equally Peers, ^ 
whether they sat on a woolsack or oa i 
a bench ; but now, for the first time, , 
this resolution respecting the hearing 
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of appeals informed tlio public that 
there were distinctions among them — 
that it was not the body of the Peers 
who ga,ve judgment, buff other per- 
sons who attended and decided for 
H them. He knew it would be said, 

; that it had always been so, that the 
decisions were former] v given by the 
law* lords who attended ; hut the dif- 
ference was very great when the fact 
was so distinctly exposed. After a few 
observations from Lords Harrowby 
and Darnley, the conversation drop- 
ped. . 

The most important legal measure 
brought forward in the present Ses- 
sion, was the hill for entirely new- 
modelling the proceedings before the 
. Scotch courts of law. To this subject 
the attention of the English public 
IkkJ been particularly drawn by the 
extraordinary frequency of appeals 
from that eountrv, while from the 
English courts there were almost 
none. This was supposed to indicate 
{pi inferior degree of confidence in the 
* decisions of the former; though it 
was doubtless also, in a great mea- 
sure, prompted by the hope of the ap- 
pellant, that he might he judged by a 
different standard of law, and might 
thus obtain a fresh chance. There 
does, however, appear, according to 
the general consent of candid obser- 
vers, to he some want of clue arrange- 
ments to separate the fact and the 
law, and to bring matters to a precise 
point ; a want of preciseness in the 
original averments, and a perni- 
cious poyvev of continually bringing 
forward new matter in the course of 
the proceeding. The power of bring- 
ing the decision of each court under 
its own review, occasioned both an in- 
crease of delay and expanse, and was 
supposed to render the court less dili- 
in forming its original judgment. 
A* Parliamentary commission, accor- 


dingly, had been long since named, 
which, after numerous inquiries and 
reports, drew up one general report, 
having in view a thorough revisal of 
the system, and containing materials 
upon which a bill for that purpose 
could be founded. Although these re- 
ports met the sanction of ministers, 
the zeal to press their adoption was 
chiefly on the side of the Whig mem- 
bers, both in England and Scotland. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton was the 
first who brought the suhjopt before 
the House. , On the 30th March he 
moved, that the twelve reports of the 
commissioners appointed to inquire in- 
to tlie courts of law in Scotland, he 
referred to a committee of the whole 
House. The noble lord said, the 
country at large, and Scotland in par- 
ticular, was much disappointed that 
no steps had been taken in conse- 
quence of these reports. A measure 
had been recommended in 1808, and 
the recommendation repeatedly renew- 
ed ; and yet, in 1824, the measure so 
recommended was still in abeyance. 
That commission had cost the country 
40, ()()()/. ; and the expense he should 
not repine at, had any beneficial effects 
resulted from it. The commission 
had recommended a saving of (>000/. 
a- year of the public money, and 
12,000/. to suitors in the shape of 
fees. But the actual saving had not 
yet exceeded 5000/. a-ycar. In the 
Court of Session, ten offices had been 
recommended for abolition, and three 
had been actually abolished, and the 
nett saving had been 880/. a-year, in- 
stead of 6000/. recommended by the 
commissioners. One half of the re- 
ports had never been acted upon at 
all. In the Commissary Court, out of 
five offices recommended for abolition, 
only ofce had been abolished, and in- 
stead of a saving of 1800/., 400/. a- 
year only had been reduced. In the 
Court of Chancery, not a single office 
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had been abolished. Many illegal ex- 
actions took place under the name of 
drink-money, which called loudly for 
abolition. In the Court of Exche- 
quer, one baron, and a deputy-re- 
membrancer, had not been appointed, 
who, as they had not been abolished 
by legislative enactment, might at any 
time be revived. The noble lord 
then animadverted on the composition 
of the Sheriffs', Lord Lyon's, and Jus- 
tices of Peace Courts, all of which, he 
contended, required revision and re- 
formation. The 11th report related 
to the Scotch Burgh Courts, on which 
he (Lord A. H.) had failed to per- 
suade the House to enter into his 
views. On this Subject, the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners had 
been wholly unattended to, and the 
bill introduced by the learned lord 
had been wholly without efficacy. 

The Lord Advocate could have un- 
derstood the object of the noble lord, 
had he proposed to refer the reports of 
the commissioners to a select commit- 
tee. He, for himself, could say that 
he felt no objection to carry into effect 
the reports of the commissioners. The 
reports were valuable for the informa- 
tion they contained, and, upon the 
whole, were highly creditable to the 
character of the Scotch Courts. With 
respect to the Lord Lyon's Court, and 
the complaints that had been made of 
the Lord Lyon having, on the pay- 
ment of a fee, granted permission to 
persons to have supporters to their 
arms, who were not entitled to them, 
he had only to state, that, on his re- 
commendation, the Secretary of State 
had signified to the officer holding 
that situation, that if he persisted in 
such an invasion of the royal preroga- 
tive, legal measures would be adopted 
to teach him his duty. That He con- 
ceived to be sufficient. The noble 
lord went on to state, that most of 
the recommendations of the commis- 
sioners had been carried into effect. 


and the rest were about to be so. His 
situation was peculiarly delicate. If 
he proposed no bills he was accused of 
neglect of duty ; if he brought in 
bills, lie had been opposed in every 
stage by the noble lord and the ho- 
nourable gentlemen opposite. That 
had been particularly the case with .the 
bill for regulating the Commissary 
Courts ; a bill which went to abolish 
20 offices in the gift of the Crown, 
which had been opposed in all its 
stages by the noble lord. The quar- 
ter sessions were almost unknown in 
Scotland, and he was of opinion, that 
the justices of Scotland might have 
the same power of trying causes at 
their quarter-sessions, that the jus- 
tices in England possessed. Such a 
step was calculated to raise the cha- 
racter of the gentry of Scotland, and 
also to promote the administration of 
justice. At the time of the distur T 
bances of Glasgow, the noble lord, as 
well as others, left that part of the 
country, instead of giving their sup- 
port to government. This they had 
done, from the belief that the whole 
duty should be done by the Sheriff 
and the Lord Advocate. He was dis- 
posed to refer the report relative to 
the justices to a select committee. 

After some conversation, the motion 
was negatived by a majority of 124 to 
48. 

Mr Peel, in the course of the ses- 
sion, prepared and moved a bill found- 
ed upon the late report of the Parlia- 
mentary commission, for the general 
amendment of the forms of t Scottish 
judicature. It was to commence in 
May of the following year; and though 
the session was now far advanced, 
there was a general understanding 
that the bill would be pressed through 
before its close. In Scotland, how- 
ever, a strong and sudden movement* 
manifested itself against so precipitate 
a conclusion. Although thq measure * 
H 
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was now brought forward by ministry, 
yet the leading persons connected with 
them in that country were foremost 
in opposing its immediate passing. A 
meeting was called. of the county of 
Edinburgh, in which Mr Dundas, ne- 
phew of the late Lord Melville, moved 
a petition for delay till next session. 
The detail of the bill, it was observed, 
ha<l come down only on the 11th of 
June, this being the 15th, and if it 
passed this session, it must pass be- 
fore the end of the month. It was 
impossible, therefore, for the people of 
Scotland, or the bodies connected with 
the law, to form, and, much more, to 
express, anything like a deliberate opi- 
nion upon its merits. Nothing, it was 
alleged, could be more unjust and inde- 
cent, or more opposite to Whig prin- 
ciples, than thus to change the whole 
legal constitution of a country almost 
•without its knowledge, and without 
the possibility of its being heard on 
the subject. These arguments were 
somewhat unanswerable, and the 
.Whigs had little to say on any gene- 
ral principle. They could only declare 
their deep presentiment, that if the 
measure were not pushed through 
now, it would never get through at 
all; that their opponents, if they 
should obtain the delay now craved, 
would call such machinery into play, 
as would either put a stop to the pass- 
ing of any bill whatever, or would ren- 
der it of a frivolous and nugatory na- 
ture, which would leave untouched all 
the grand abuses of the system. The 
other party absolutely denied any such 
sweeping plan or determination ; and 
in' the isbug, only four voted against 
the motion of Mr Dundas. The fa- 
culty of advocates, the writers to the 
signet, the solicitors or agents, and all 
the bodies connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice, met and prepared 
syhilar petitions. 

On the 17 th June, when Mr Peel 
was to jnove the second reading of the 


bill, the table was covered with peti- 
tions from the above bodies. The ho- 
nourable Secretary, therefore, stated, 
that it was not his intention to press 
it through Parliament in the present 
session. He understood that the re- 
presentatives for Scotland were very 
anxious to have an opportunity of con- 
sulting their constituents, and that 
those constituents were most desirous 
to have time to prepare, and present 
petitions to the House. 

Mr Abercromby confessed that he 
bad been much disheartened by the 
speech of the right honourable gentle- 
man, as, after the delivery of it, it 
would be merely a mockery to bold 
out to the people of Scotland the 
slightest hope that the bill under con- 
sideration would ever be passed into a 
law, at least during the administra- 
tion of the right honourable gentle- 
man. 

The Lord Advocate observed, that 
the 1 1th of May next was the day up- 
on which it was proposed that this 
measure should take effect. It was 
clear, therefore, that none of that 
haste contended for by the honourable 
and learned gentlemen opposite was 
in reality called for. He considered 
it would be a very unfair course not to 
allow the population of Scotland tho 
opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion of a measure which so nearly con- 
cerned them. He had done his ut- 
most to prevent the bill passing this 
session, and if there was any crime, 
he was chargeable with it. 

Mr Kennedy was afraid that, by the 
clamour which was raised, and the ig- 
norant opinions which were expressed, 
the measure would be ultimately sa- 
crificed. • 

Mr Courtenay said, that as to whe- 
ther ihis bill would be in a better state 
if brought forward at an earlier period 
of the session, was not uoiy the ques- 
tion. He, for one, regretted Jthat it 
had not ; but be quite agreed with hi$ 
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right honourable friend, Mr Peel, in 
the propriety of postponing it at pre- 
sent. 

Lord Binning thought the House 
ought to avoid the appearance of dis- 
respect in thrusting down the throats 
of the people of Scotland a measure 
which they conceived to be second to 
none in importance since the act of 
Union ; and lie was convinced that 
the proposed delay was essentially ne- 
cessary, either to insure the success of 
the measure, or to render it at all sa- 
tisfactory to that country. 

Mr Secretary Canning said he con- 
sented to the postponement of the mea- 
sure out of a feeling of respect for the 
people of Scotland’ who were at pre- 
sent greatly opposed to the bill. The 
conduct of government had been cen- 
sured in this question ; but let the 
House remember, that up to a ury 
late period there was no idea of the 
kind of feeling which existed on the 
subject. But he would venture to 
predict, in opposition to the predic- 
tions of gentlemen opposite, that in 
the course of next session this hill 
Mould substantially pass into a law 
—The House would shew itself u ant- 
ing in discretion to force down a 
measure in opposition to the public 
feeling. In proposing delay, he had 
no other object in view than to 
soothe the present hostile feeling, and 
by soothing, to overcome it ; and he 
thought it much better that the mea- 
sure should stop here, than be suspen- 
ded in the other House, as if there 
existed some doubt of its propriety. — 
And even though the government 
might subject themselves, as they had 
anticipated, to the observations of the 
honourable gentlemen opposite, they 
thought it preferable to stop the mea- 
sure here, paying so much deference 
to the national feeling of Scotland. 

Th^bill for regulating the choice of 
juries in Scotland^ which had been 


pressed for some time by Mr Kennedy, 
was carried this Session in the House 
of Commons. Its objects were to pre- 
vent any possibility of the packing of 
juries, to withdraw from the judges 
the influence which they at present 
possessed in the important process to 
which the bill related, and to cause it 
to be regulated either by rotation or 
ballot. In the House of Lords, how- 
ever, it was negatived without a divi- 
sion, on the motion of Lord Melville, 
who objected to some of its provisions, 
but, at the same time, undertook to 
bring in a bill next session, embracing 
all its essential objects. 

Mr Lamb, on the (ith April, 
brought in a motion to reform that 
certainly very strange feature of Eng- 
lish law, which refuses counsel to pri- 
soners tried for felony. He did not 
wish to propose any violent innovations 
which might make our old-lawyers star- 
tle in their graves, hut he wished to se- 
cure for the accused an important in- 
strument for obtaining justice. He 
thought it most unfortunatothatithad 
ever been held, “ the Court could he 
counsel for the prisoner." This, he 
maintained, the Court could not be. 
No judge could act for a prisoner with 
the same acuteness as counsel could, 
however he might wish to do it. The- 
judge could only know the. case from 
the depositions laid before him ; but 
there were many things which a pri- 
soner could communicatetohiscounscl, 
which it was important that he should 
know, and which he could not convey 
to a judge. The distinctions taken 
between the situations of judge and 
counsel for the prisoner were fre- 
quent. In the case of a person of the 
name of Udall, in the reign of Queen 
Elizalieth, thq prisoner having asked 
how many of the jurors he might chal- 
lenge, was answered, “ 1 can't tclf 
you, I sit here as jud^e, and not as 
counsel." A similar opinion, had been 
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expressed on the occasion of another 
trial in the same reign. He objected 
altogether to the idea* of considering 
the judge as counsel for the prisoner. 
There had been times, and though it 
, wasjnot to be expected, it was possible 
that such times would return ag'iin, 
when this safeguard for human life 
would be found in a Jeffries, a Page, or 
an Afscough. Pie Mas aware that the 
gentlemen opposite would be likely to 
say this is all very well, but what 
practical evil is there to be made 
the subject of complaint? He would 
say, that he thought it not enough 
that justice should be impartially ad- 
ministered, but that the public should 
feel satisfied that it Mas so. Were 
counsel not allowed, how could age, 
infirmity, idiocy, or insanity, defend 
themselves. In the case of a person 
m’Ik/ was insane, liow affecting M r as the 
situation of the party accused n hen 
called upon to prove his own insanity, 
and to explain how it acted upon him. 
On the trial of Lord Ferrers, the 110- 
dde prisoner complained that he M as 
reduced to the miserable necessity of 
trying to prove his own M'ant of un- 
derstanding. He did not propose to 
du el! on the evils experienced in mo- 
dern times, but if be did he should re- 
fer to the case of that ruffian in Hert- 
fordshire, who had lately occupied the 
public atteiftion, and who had not on- 
ly disgraced himself, but bad also 
made many others disgrace them- 
selves, by the stupid admiration which 
had been expressed on the subject of 
his conduct at the close of bis career. 
Pie would ask those who had watched 
that' man, from the time of his arrest 
to that of his trial, if they did not be- 
lieve that lie bad been buoyed up, not 
by the hope of acquittal perhaps, but 
by the expectation of cutting a figure 
by means of the silly farrago which he 
*nad got together, and thus, going out 
of the world with eclat, furnish a set- 
off against the guilt of the murderer 


in the lustre which would attach to 
the orator and the man. 

Mr Nortli pronounced a high pane- 
gyric on the criminal justice of the 
country, in which everything was as 
favourable as possible for the prisoner. 
He doubted much if it would be advan- 
tageous to give him more. At pre- 
sent the counsel for the prosecution 
felt himself bound to give a simple and 
colourless detail of the facts. Were 
counsel allowed to plead for the de- 
fence, it would be their duty if) strug- 
gle M r ith the* evidence, and if they 
could not convince the jury, they 
M ould endeavour to affect them. The 
consequence of this M ould be, that a 
different course from that now’ taken 
would be pursued by those who con- 
ducted the prosecution, and the sober 
tribunal of a court of justice Mould be- 
come an arena for the contention of 
two disputants, the stake for which 
they struggled being the life of a man. 
There had been no petitions for this 
change, as there was for every other 
in Mhich the people felt themselves 
really interested. It might he wish- 
ed for by dillettanti lawyers and phi- 
losophers, but the people did not re- 
quire it. 

Sir James Macintosh admitted the 
ability of the pleading made by the 
last speaker, but saw no reason which 
he had gi\en for such an anomaly in 
the lavy. It was certainly a maxim of 
BritisMftM', that a man charged with 
any crime should have the fullest means 
of defence, but how came it in this 
case, that a man, mistrusting his own 
ability to defend himself, should not 
be allowed to call for other assistance? 
The burthen of proof was certainly on 
the side of those? who undertook to vin- 
dicate this notorious deviation from 
the principle of natural justice. That 
it was such a deviation, he appealed 
for proof to those codes of civilized na- 
tions, which recorded and deposited 
the moral feelings and judgments of 
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the whole human race. He appealed 
to Scotland and to the United States 
of America, in both of which cases a 
full and open defence, not a mutilated 
defence connived at by the law, was 
allowed. Where could be the differ- 
ence between the prisoner in the case 
of treason or misdemeanour, and that 
of the felon, excepting that in the two 
first cases men of talent and education, 
capable of making some defence for 
themselves, were on their trial, and in 
the other, poor and ignorant individuals, 
who possessed no means of defence 
within themselves. He joined his ho- 
nourable and learned friend, Mr Lamb, 
in deprecating ,the false sympathy 
which had been shewn on the subject 
of the late trial at Hertford — a sym- 
pathy in favour of one of the most exe- 
crable ruffians that ever disgraced so- 
ciety. With regard to the defence 
maae on that occasion, lie considered 
that had there been any doubt what- 
ever in the case, this defence would 
have removed it. It was a most fatal 
defence, assuming a theatrical appear- 
ance, and affording a proof that the 
mind of the man had early assumed a 
theatrical character, to which he clung 
in his hist moments, to the exclusion 
even of consideration of the danger of 
his situation, and which throughout 
life had imparted that desperately reso- 
lute and wickedly intrepid character 
to his mind which made him . ^hrink 
from no act. itf* 

The Attorney-General conceived, 
that an alteration in the law would be 
in the extremest degree injurious, and 
would have no tendency to elicit truth 
nr benefit the party accused. Nothing, 
he considered, could be more fair, can- 
did, or cool, than the 'discussion in a 
court of justice in a case of life and 
death. There was no one in that 
House who had not witnessed such a 
scene, and he asked whether anything 
dftlMJbe better conducted? The great- 
order and regularity prevailed ; 


there was no excitement, nor anything 
which could at all interfere with a can- 
did and impartial inquiry. If this, 
then, were the case, ought they not to 
pause before they assented to an in- 
novation of the nature now demanded ? 
In ail cases where life was involved, the 
counsel for the prosecution did not go 
beyond a cool and naked statement of 
the case ; if he departed from this 
line, it was well known that the judge 
interposed. Now if this alteration was 
made, they would have the whole 
thing changed into a contest of 1 coun- 
sel, with the passions of both sides 
heated and brought into play. 

The Solicitor- General urged similar 
arguments ; while Dr Lushington, 
Mr Denman, and Mr Martin of Gal- 
way supported the motion. Mr Den- 
man bore his testimony, as a judge, to 
the benefit whicli those acting in that 
capacity would derive from the mea- 
sure proposed. He considered it a 
libel upon the judge to say that he 
acted as counsel for the prisoner. 

The motion, of which we must say 
that the reasons urged in opposition 
do not appear to have been very co- 
gent, was negatived by a majority on- 
ly of 30, (80 to 50.) 

The question of Parliamentary re- 
form slumbered, in a great measure, 
during the present session'. The only 
shape in which it came forward was a 
local case, certainly of a very promi- 
nent character. Mr Abercromby 
brought forward a motioh for a reform 
in the single case of the representation 
of Edinburgh. He had last year, he 
observed, in obedience to tlie wishes of 
a numerous, intelligent, and respect- 
able body of his fellow-citizens, pre- 
sented the petition which they had just 
heard read ; at the time that lie had 
received it, the House was engaged iu 
urgent business; and he had postpo- 
ned founding any motion upon it, un- 
til he might have better reason to hope 
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; for the patient and undivided atten- 
tion of the House. If the object of his 
motion had been general reform, lie 
would have to contend against the re- 
corded totes of that House,— against 
the deep-rooted opinions of individual 
- members of it, and against what some 
term the prejudices and self-interest 
of others. But the reform which he 
proposed was of a very confined na- 
ture.* The petitioners were supported 
by a great mass of public opinion. He 
was therefore sure of success at one 
stage or another of his labours. The 
petit ibn which he had just heard read 
had been voted by a large meeting of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh. The 
Lord Provost, indeed, had withheld his 
countenance from it, but it was signed 
by nearly 7000 inhabitant household- 
ers. From its numbers alone, there- 
fore, it deserved a favourable reception 
from that House. There never was, 
indeed, a petition more numerously 
signed, or which, from its nature, so 
strongly called for the favourable 
and impartial consideration of the 
• House. Edinburgh contained 21,000 
householders; of this number 10,lfi0 
were rated at a rent of 5l. and up- 
wards. Of this number he abstract- 
ed one-fourth for errors, sick, and ab- 
sentees, leaving the number remaining 
who had signed the petition upwards 
of three-fourths of the population of 
that city paying 5/. and upwards of 
rent. The greatest pains, he assured 
the House, had been taken to insure 
the signatures of none but those 
who paid this amount of rent. The 
population of Edinburgh amounted 
to 100,000, of whom theoretically 
.33,’ but practically and essentially 
only 19, exercised the right of vo- 
ting. This right was vested in a 
body called the town-council, which 
consisted of 35 members*, who carried 
within themselves the principle of 
£ self-election. The ground of his sta- 
.ting this was, that each member bad 


the power of appointing his successor, 
which he conceived to be one and the 
same thing with self- election, for his 
successor was equally bound to re-elect 
the member from whom he received 
his original appointment. But the 
majority of 33 was 17, so that there 
were two to spare in the number of 
19, which he had stated to be the elec- 
tors of the member to that House. 
The 14 other members were called 
deacons, and were chosen by the in- 
corporated trades. Each trade select- 
ed four names, out of which tlic town- 
council could erase three ; so that un- 
less the four were similar in senti- 
ment, the trades would have no chance 
of being represented. as they wished. 
How such a system of election as re- 
garded the member returned to that 
House w as to he defended, he knew 
not. He asked the House if it were 
likely that this limited number of men 
thus elected, would he likely to choose 
an independent and public-spirited re- 
presentative, and not rather one who 
could have ready access to the Trea- 
sury, and could secure to them some 
of tlie good things which flowed from 
that golden source ? He considered it 
evident, that the present town-council 
did not represent the sentiments and 
feelings of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh. That House knew it, as ha- 
ving seen many important interests 
separated from the town-council, which 
had, since the separation, been found 
to flourish. Indeed, if any institu- 
tions were to be founded in Edin- 
burgh, it was the common saying — 
“ Don't let the town-council get hold 
of it.” There were peculiarities in 
the city of Edinburgh which gave it 
strong claims on the attention of Par- 
liament. It \^as the seat of the admi- 
nistration of justice, and numbered 
among its inhabitants many of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the 
bar. It contained many eminent cha- 
racters, who exercised the most power- 
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ful and controlling influence on public 
opinion, besides a most distinguished 
university, the professors belonging to 
it, numerous persons of fortune, who 
came to reside in the capital, and a 
large and most respectable body of 
householders. It might be said that 
this was a step towards Parliamentary 
reform. He unquestionably thought 
that those who were friendly to a Par- 
liamentary reform in England Mere 
bound to favour reform in Scotland. 
If the state of representation wore in 
England such as it is in Scotland, he 
should like to see the lmtn who M ould 
stand up and say that reform ought 
not to take place. Ought not the peo- 
ple of Scotland to be represented by 
those who were known t<» them, w ho 
resided among them, and whose inte- 
rests were identified with theirs? Was 
it not too much to tell them that 4, r > 
members were to come to Parliament 
to support the measures of govern- 
ment, but that those whom they were 
supposed to represent were to have 
nothing to do with choosing them ? 
All he now desired was not to make 
any alarming innovation on the consti- 
tution. What lie claimed w as, that 
Edinburgh, which was already nomi- 
nally represented, should henceforth 
be really so. 

Mr Stuart Wortley, notwithstan- 
ding his high respect for the honour- 
able mover, did not conceive that any 
case bad been made out which could 
justify Parliamentary interference. No 
proof had been given that the power 
lodged in the hands of the corporation 
had been abused, or that any evil con- 
sequences had resulted from the man- 
ner in which it had been exercised. — 
Ever since Edinburgh was Edinburgh, 
ever since the right oY voting in cor- 
porate towns and boroughs was es- 
tablished, the same practice had ex- 
isted,— that right had been stipulated 
for> and secured to the people of Scot* 
land -by the articles of Union, and no 


grounds had been laid which, in his* 
judgment, made a change necessary. 
If that of which the honourable and 
learned gentleman complained were 
wrong, why did he stop short at Edin- 
burgh ? If it were a hardship that the 
right in question should be confided to 
the keeping of ,'P‘J persons in the city 
of Edinburgh, why did he not go aTlit- 
tle farther with his reform and include 
Glasgow, which returned but* one- 
fourth of a member to Parliament, un- 
der similar circumstances? Why did he 
not extend his measure to other corpo- 
rate bodies, even in England? Why did 
he not complain of the system acted 
upon in the city of London, where a 
corporate hodv called “ the Livery," 
exercised the right of returning mem- 
bers to Parliament, to the exclusion of 
all the rest of their fellow-citizens ? 
Why did he not propose to col lect the 
practice established at Liverpbof, 
where its members w ere returned by a 
body of .‘1,000 freemen, many of whom 
Mere not resident there? and why did 
he not undertake to reform a similar 
grievance in Dublin ? He agreed in all 
that had been said as to the respecta- 
bility and importance of the inhabi- 
tants of that city, but he contended, 
that no stranger could go there with- 
out being struck with the signs of 
sound government which it exhibited. 
As a Scotchman, as one descended 
from Scotch parents, be was proud of 
it. He considered it quite a sight for 
a stranger to sec, and for bis own part 
was astonished at the improvement 
which he witnessed, and which had been 
effected by that very corporation which 
bad been made the subject of complaint 
and censure. The corporation-laws of 
Scotland had been secured by the 
treaty of Union, and her right to them 
bad been strongly defended by the 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Hardwicke, and 
other eminent men. The S3 persons 
to whom the right of returning mem- 
bers to Parliament bad been given* 
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ought not now to he disturbed in that 
right, which was as clearly theirs as 
the right of the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman to anything lie possess- 
ed wasdiis. He was also against the 
•motion as a commencement of reform 
in Parliament. He, for one, thought 
the House of Commons, such 'as it 
was, sufficient for the government of 
the country. This was one of the 
greatest nations in the world. That 
House had carried it through good 
and through evil, through war and 
thVough peace, till at length the gen- 
tleman opposite admitted that it was 
in a more prosperous situation than 
any other country. 

Lord Pinning also conceived, that 
the noble Lord and others who failed 
in their attempts at reform in a whole- 
sale way, now sought to accomplish 
this object by proceeding piece-meal, 
Well knowing, that if they succeeded 
in one case, it would he an argument 
for conceding all the rest. He was 
convinced that nothing Mam Id be so 
bad for Scotland as to interfere with 
the constitution of England. This 
would be done if the present motion 
were carried, as it would lead to con- 
sequences which would go to subvert 
the whole representation of the Bri- 
tish empire. If he thought the repre- 
sentation of Scotland as bad as it had 
been said to be, which he did not, still 
lie could not consent to change it at 
such risk. lie did not mean to say, 
if a constitution were now to be grant- 
ed, that it would enter into his head 
to give the Constitution of Scotland to 
any country as a model of theoretical 
perfection. Were Scotland to be whol- 
ly separated, from England, that case 
would be as different from the present 
as light was from dark, and then he 
would admit that important changes 
might be necessary. It was said that 
great care had been taken that the pe- 
titions presented on this subject should 
,be signed by none whose houses vi ere 


not rated at 5t. It was most extra- 
ordinary that these popular leaders, 
these YVhig patriots, should act thus, 
should place a man at the door where 
the petition lay for signature, to ask of 
those who came, “ Is your house rated 
at />/.,” and when the answer given 
was, “ No, onlv at U lO.v. then to 
tell the party, ** If that is the ease, you 
may not petition!” After the efforts 
made to get the petition universally 
signed, lie was surprised that not more 
than from (,<}()() to 7000 names had 
been gained out of 21,000. ' Many of 
these 1 had. ‘no doubt, signed twice ; 
some bad done it through wantomiess ; 
so that the .Mouse ought not to consi- 
der one-third of the householders to 
have petitioned; but if one-third of 
them had done so, that was no reason 
why the House should give way in a 
case like this. The House had not 
attended to petitions in England, some 
complaining that they were not re- 
presented, and others bewailing that 
they were so represented that they 
were worse off than if they had not 
been represented at all. Edinburgh 
had its member, but where were the 
members for Leeds, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield ? 

In opposition to these views, Lord 
J. Russell was of opinion, that to main- 
tain that the people of Scotland had 
stipulated at the time of the Union, 
that J <) persons should have the right 
of returning a member to Parliament, 
without the concurrence and in despite 
of the 21,000 householders in Edin- 
burgh, as their representative, was 
such an absurdity, that no man could 
believe them to have been capable of 
such conduct. 

Mr Kennedy referred to the articles 
of Union to pi’ove, that by those arti- 
cles it was provided that the town of 
Edinburgh should be represented, 
without any mention being made of 
the corporation. He contended that 
there was no necessity to prove mal- 
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versation on the part of tlie members 
of the corporation to warrant a change 
in the system. It was enough to 
shew that the city of Edinburgh was 
so altered in its circumstances, as every 
one knew it to be, since the birth of 
its present institutions. — Mr Aber- 
cromby finally congratulated himself, 
that in the course of the debate no 
one had had the hardihood to defend 
the system of Scotch representation. 
After what had passed that night, the 
people of Scotland would see what 
their condition was, when even in that 
House no one was to be* found who 
would justify the system under which 
they lived. He ved in times when 


things were called by their right 
names, and it was impossible to make 
it otherwise unless they could take 
away from the people the power of 
reading, and writing, and talking. 
Therefore, they would send out to the 
people of Edinburgh that night that 
it was the opinion of the House that 
they were here represented by 19 re- 
spected persons. This would sink 
deep into their minds, and be* the 
cause of their coining back upon the 
House until they were ultimately suc- 
cessful in acquiring their just rights. 

The motion was negatived only by 
the majority of 24, (99 to 75.) 
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mittee of Inquiry appointed. — Renewal of the Insurrection Act . — Mr Hume's 
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- position Act . — Petition of the Catholics relative to Education . — Motion of Sir 

• John Newport , and Committee appointed. — Mr Plunkett's Motion respecting 

• Catholic Funeral Rites. — State of Ireland throughout the Year. — Catholic 
Association. * 


^Ireland presented, as much as ever, 
an'object of serious and painful con- 
templation ; one on which it was im- 
possible that Parliament should cease 
to direct its most intent and anxious 
regard. The disorganized counties 
were still kept from breaking out into 
open violence, only by the s eye re ope- 
ration of the Insurrection act ; factions 
in the capital and the great cities, 
raged with equal fury, and the reme- 
dies set in motion to mitigate the evils 
under which the country laboured, 
acted only slowly and imperceptibly. 
Although, "ljowever, Ireland could not 
but he a prominent object of discus- 
sion, its aspect was so very unchanged, 
and it had been so repeatedly survey- 
ed, that it became extremely difficult 
either to say or do anything more on 
the subject. The general Catholic 
question, which had sunk last session 
in. so remarkable a manner, was not 

VOL. XVI t. PART I. 


revived during the present, which was 
spent chiefly in inquiries into the 
causes and nature of those evils which 
appeared to have taken such deep root, 
and had bid defiance to all the mea- 
sures hitherto employed with a view 
to their mitigation or removal- 

Lord Darnley, on the 8th April, 
brought all the questions connected 
with the state of Ireland into full and 
formal discussion. It was a remark- 
able spectacle, his lordship observed, 
to sec this great country flourishing 
more than any other part of Europe, 
her manufactures in full activity, her 
agriculture reviving, her commerce 
embracing the w;prld, her remotest de- 
pendencies sharing in her prosperity, 
the attention of her Parliament di- 
rected to improving the condition of 
slaves, and, at the same time, to be- 
hold her nearest and most important 
possession in a state of wretchedness 
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and disorder. This hour of general 
prosperity to the rest of the empire, to 
which Ireland alone formed an excep- 
tion, was the most advantageous time 
for taking an extended and statesman- 
like view of her condition. Before he 
entered upon the subject, he was an- 
xious to guard against the possibility 
of being thought hostile to the present 
government of Ireland. His lordship 
expressed the most favourable opinion 
of the system of government adopted 
by the noble marquis now at the head 
of Irish affairs, and admitted that 
much had been done by the Irish go- 
vernment in collateral measures, par- 
ticularly in regard to tithes. He sus- 
pected, however,’ that the renewal of 
the insurrection act would be necessary, 
and contended that party animosities 
were at this moment higher than ever 
in Ireland. He did not complain of 
the noble earl opposite, or of his col- 
leagues ; they had only trod in the 
steps of their predecessors. Let their 
lordships refresh their memories by 
reading the history of Ireland, and 
they would see that the state of that 
country for six hundred years, pre- 
sented nothing but oppression on the 
one hand, and suffering on the other. 
From Henry II. to George IV., from 
Earl Strongbow to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, but one system had been 
pursued, that of disunion. His lord- 
ship then strongly urged the import- 
ance of granting complete emancipa- 
tion to the Catholics. Certainly much 
had been done by the present govern- 
ment to ameliorate the condition of 
Ireland, but it was to be feared that 
the measures hitherto adopted had not 
produced the effect which was expect- 
ed from them, and that party spirit 
had rendered them abortive. This 
was not a new case in Ireland. A 
person who held the office of secretary 
in that country three hundred years 
ago, *&fter wondering that no course 
was taken to establish a better govern- 


ment, had added, “ but some say it is ' 
the fate and destiny of that land that 
no measure devised for the public good 
shall prosper/* Nothing effectual 
could, he was convinced, be done for 
that country, unless the measure which 
he conceived to be the only foundation 
on which the peace of Ireland could 
rest, were adopted. He did not moan, 
however, to say, that Catholic emanci- 
pation would remove all the cvilS un- 
der which Ireland laboured, hut it 
would lay the only basis for real paci- 
fication and improvement. The, noble 
earl then took a view of the state of 
the church in Ireland, and of the dis- 
proportion which existed between its 
revenues and the duties it had to per- 
form. He wished it to be clearly un- 
derstood, that nothing which lie said 
applied directly or indirectly to thi 
church of Great Britain, where the 
splendour of the hierarchy and esta- 
blishment was only consistent with 
the greatness of the country and the 
splendour of the monarchy. But in 
Ireland, where the proportion of Pro- 
testants was so small, that it amounted ’ 
to scarcely half a million out of seven 
millions, the hierarchy consisted of no 
less than four archbishops and eighteen 
bishops, who positively possessed more 
wealth than the English clergy. His 
lordship recommended a reduction of 
this establishment, and a provision out 
of the funds for the education of the 
Catholic poor, and for the support of 
their clergy. He then alluded to the 
commission appointed at the sugges- 
tion of the other House, for inquiring 
into the state of education in Ireland. 
Much would depend on the manner in 
which that commission ^ould be form- 
ed. The subject of education had 
been more or less attended to at va- 
rious times by the Irish government, 
but unfortunately, every system of 
education introduced into that coun- 
try had proceeded on a false grohnd. 
In the year 1733, schools had been 
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■ established for the Catholics ; but the 
object being to make proselytes to the 
Protestant religion, the Catholics had 
set their faces against those institu- 
tions, which had thus produced more 
narm than good, by creating a spirit 
Kqf opposition and of jealousy which it 
had been impossible since to eradicate. 
7'here was another kind of schools, the 
Diocesan Schools, established as early 
\ as tfie reign of Ilenry VIII., hut they 
'were few in number, and also deprived 
of. the power of being useful by the 
idea £till entertained by the Catholics, 
that it was meant, directly or indirect- 
ly, to make proselytes of their children. 
He was convinced that no beneficial 
effects would How to any extent, from 
any system of education that would 
give cause to suspect that it might be 
intended as an instrument of prosclyt- 
jsm, and he hoped and trusted that 
the commission would set out with the 
conviction that no system of education 
would prove effective, which did not 
steer clear of such a suspicion. His 
lordship then alluded to the circum- 
stances which threw the peasantry of 
Ireland into a state of degradation ; 
the too grefit subdivision of property ; 
the almost exclusiv e use of potatoes, 
and the want of employment. He 
trusted that government would study 
to remove the latter evil, and so put a 
stop to tbp system too prevalent in 
Ireland, of allowing public works to 
be turned into private jobs. His lord- 
ship concluded by moving for a select 
committee to inquire into the result 
of the measures lately adopted in re- 
spect to I rebind, and into such other 
measures as might appear conducive 
to its happiness and w elfare. 

Lord Liverpool, before entering in- 
to the reasons which made him consi- 
der such a committee as inexpedient, 
wished to premise some general obser- 
vations on the character of the Irish 
people. He bad never visited Ireland, 
and was % not, therefore, acquainted 
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with her localities; but in bis private 
capacity, and his public situation, lie 
had come into contact with large 
masses of the Irish people. He bad 
seen the leading part which they took 
in all the branches of industry of this 
great metropolis, and in every town in 
the country. He had constantly and 
minutely looked into their conduct as 
mechanics and labourers, and lie was 
able to say, that, whatever it might be 
in their own country, out of it there 
was not any people in the world more 
industrious,. more honest, more kindly 
disposed, and more alive to a sense of 
obligation for kindness shown towards 
them. Whether he looked to the ar- 
my, to the Tiav\ r , or to every branch of 
useful industry, he saw not a more va- 
luable race of men than the Irish up- 
on the face of the earth. With respect 
to the policy adopted in former times 
towards Ireland, he admitted it to 
have been a policy of tyranny and op- 
pression ; and w hen tyranny and op- 
pression were not exerciser!, he also 
admitted that the selfish and narrow 
principles which then disgraced our 
own statute-books, were applied to 
Ireland with an additional degree of 
intensity. Of late, however, be con- 
ceived that an opposite error had been 
committed, of extending to Ireland 
the privileges and institutions of Bri- 
tain before she was ripe to receive 
them. He might appeal to the opi- 
nion of a noble baron who was no long- 
er in the habit of attending the ser- 
vice of that House, “ that there was 
no instance in the world of so many 
acts of beneficence for any country as 
for Ireland, during the late reign/' 
Their lordships were not aware of the 
situation in which Ireland stood with 
respect to England. No country had 
ever d&ne, from the beginning of the 
world, so much for a limb of its em- 
pire, as this country had done and sa- 
crificed for Ireland. He should first 
look at the question of taxation. It 
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was well known that England, in con- 
sequence of the late contest, was taxed 
beyond the average of ail Europe, nay, 
doubly taxed beyond any country in 
Europe. But whilst this was the case, 
Ireland had been so far relieved by 
England taking her debt upon her- 
self, that she was the least taxed 
of any country in Europe, with the 
exception of Switzerland. It ought 
to be known that Great Britain was 
taxed five times as much as Ireland, 
and that Jreland was the only country 
in Europe which paid no direct taxes 
to the government. Excepting tithes, 
no direct impost was paid by the peo- 
ple in Ireland. Unfortunately for 
them, as be thought, they bad no pro- 
vision for tlfe poor — poor’s rates were 
unknown in Ireland. Ireland paid 
not one- fifth of the taxes which were 
borne by Great Britain, not half the 
amount of taxes paid in the Nether- 
lands, ami other countries; yet Ireland 
had the advantage of bringing her 
goods into the English market, on 
equal terms with the people of this 
country. He thought it must be ad- 
mitted, that but a small portion#! the 
evils complained of in Ireland were 
fairly to be charged on the govern- 
ment. The government and the le- 
gislature had not been unsuccessful in 
their efforts to promote education in 
Ireland. Persons of all classes ad- 
mitted, as be was sure the noble mar- 
quis opposite would, that in this re- 
spect much improvement had been 
made, which may still be going on. A 
society bad been formed in 1817, for 
thepurposeof educating the Irish poor, 
without regarding the differences of 
religion. The society had, in the fol- 
lowing year, eight schools: in 181 9, 
133; in 1822, 241 ; and in the last 
year 1822. To shew the progressive 
increase of the applications for schools, 
he would state what, they had been in 
the last year. The applications re- 
ceived* in the first quarter were 63; 


in tlie second, 73 ; in the third, 117 ; 
and in the fourth, 142, the total num- 
ber within the year being 3{)5. Con- 
siderable distrust, of the object bad 
been manifested at first, but this be- 
gan to subside, and the applications 
were fast year as numerous from Mun- 
ster as they bad previously been from 
Ulster. He described the care with 
which all religious distinctions were 
avoided in these schools, and stated 
nearly half the masters of them to be 
Roman Catholics. The good effects #f 
these measures could not be immediate- 
ly witnessed, as produced by the touch 
of a magic wand, blit be bad the satis- 
faction to know that the most encou- 
raging results were already reported. 
The subdivision of lands, and the mode 
of collecting the tithes, were no doubt 
evils, though it must he recollected 
that the latter would fall to be paid 
one way or other, uuder any system. 
His lordship lamented the absentee 
system, and the want of attention paid 
by the proprietors to national improve- 
ment. If t lie evils complained of grew 
out of the tithe system, or out of the. 
want of education among the lower 
classes, let specific measures be intro- 
duced to remedy the evil, but be ob- 
jected to a general motion like that 
now before the House. Ireland was 
frequently compared with Scotland, 
but Ireland was different from any 
other country that ever existed. In 
Ireland was seen a Protestant govern- 
ment, with part of the population Pro- 
testant, and part Catholics. The great 
mass of the property, landed and com- 
mercial, was Protestant ; the great 
mass of the population cerjtainly .Ca- 
tholic. Now if the religious disabili- 
ties which some described to be the 
cause of all the evils which afflicted 
Ireland were removed, as they con- 
sisted only in exclusion from certain 
offices, the number of individuals to 
whom such a measure would bring 
relief must be very small indeed. 
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The Marquis of Lansdovvne refused 
to give credit to this government for 
its boasted generosity towards Ire- 
land. 'He must remind the noble earl 
*of some of the circumstances connected 
with this display of generosity. He 
Vould show that that generosity might 
be*, fairly named expediency — expe- 
diency founded on an enlarged view of 
the •situation of both countries* If 
Ireland produced much corn and Fng- 
^nd but little, was it a favour to allow 
her corn to be consumed in England 
on condition that she took our manu- 
factures for the consumption of Ire- 
land ? When they were told of the 
difference between taxation in Eng- 
land and taxation in Ireland, the rea- 
son was ob\ ious ; it was because the 
former was the richest, the latter the 
poorest country in Europe. From va- 
rious circumstances, he was sorry to 
fftiy that Ireland had not through 
many years bn joyed the advantages 
intended for her in the full and fair 
administration of justice. lie, how- 
ever, acknowledged that the greatest 
Efforts had been made by his Majesty’s 
government, and especially by that 
part of it which was more immediate- 
ly connected with Ireland, to accom- 
plish that most desirable object. He 
eulogised the efforts of Chief- Justice 
Bushc and other distinguished cha- 
racters to effect this, but lamented the 
mischiefs which had arisen from the 
unfortunate selection of inferior agents. 
He imputed no indisposition to the 
government to appoint proper per- 
sons, but admitted the difficulty of 
making a* right choice. The persons 
who had bee* selected to be the agents 
of .the police had been proved guilty 
of creating those very disturbances 
which it was their duty to put down. 
The noble marquis quoted various in- 
stances to prove, that even where the 
greatest care had been taken to insure 
justice to the Catholic, he himself could 
hot be persuaded that he would really 


enjoy it. He wished for that course to 
he taken which would tend to annihi- 
late the distinction which at present 
unhappily prevailed ; and as the noble 
lord opposite had lately exerted him- 
self to insure harmony among Irish- 
men after death, he wished to see as 
much done to promote harmony among 
Irishmen while they were yet alive. 
Ministers ought to be especially care- 
ful that no religions differences should 
be encouraged in the schools now es- 
tablishing, or to be established under 
their auspices. 

Lord Limerick admitted Ireland to 
have been cruelly oppressed from the 
time of Henry II. to that of Geo. III. 
Since the accession of the last-named 
monarch, a series of benefits had been 
conferred on Ireland, and though evils 
might remain to be remedied, he saw 
no occasion for the general inquiry now 
called for. — Lord Roden considered 
that Ireland was the dupe of design- 
ing demagogues. He drew a favour- 
able picture of the exertions made 
to instruct the Irish. The Sunday 
School Society had now established 
1610 schools, in which there were 
12,37 3 gratuitous teachers, who had 
weekly to perform the pleasing task 
of teaching 1 57? 1 84 children. But it 
was not the Sunday School Society 
alone which thus exerted itself in 
the cause of education. The London 
Hibernian Society instructed 90,000 
children daily, of whom 65,000 were 
Roman Catholics; the Kildare-street 
Society educated 70,000 children, of 
whom 45,000 were Roman Catholics ; 
the Chapel-street Society educated 
19,216, of whom 9246 were Roman 
Catholics. The Anabaptists Society 
educated 900(3 children, of whom 
7500 were Roman Catholics. The 
Irish Society educated 3900 children, 
of whom 3000 were Roman Catholics. 
The sum total was, these schools edu- 
cated 349,306 Irish children, of which 
number 1 64,746wereltyman Catholics. 
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The motion was supported by the 
Marquis of Devonshire, Lord CJifden, 
and the Earl of Carnarvon. It was^p- 
gatived, however, by 57 to 17- 

A more important practical result 
attended the motion, which, after re- 
peated notice. Lord Althorp, on the 
11th May, brought forward in the 
House of Commons. His lordship 
observed, that the difficulties in the 
situation of Ireland were the result of 
a long course of events. Ever since we 
had obtained a footing in that coun- 
try, we had treated it, lie 'was sorry to 
say, like a conquered country. That 
great evil had been aggravated by the 
difference of religion between the con- 
querors and the conquered. The con- 
sequence of such a state of things was, 
distrust, violent party spirit, and a ge- 
neral hatred of the laws which were 
tainted by the vice of partiality in their 
administration. Thus were produced 
the difficulties which presented them- 
selves, in an almost insurmountable 
form, in the situation of Ireland. Nor 
were those the less formidable, in as 
much as they were evils which requir- 
ed to be approached with care ; for it 
was obviously impossible to suppose 
that the growth of centuries could be 
removed by any sudden, violent, or un- 
digested process — Taking thesepoints 
into consideration, lie had come to the 
conclusion, that a general inquiry into 
the subject was the mode best calcu- 
lated for attaining eventual good. If 
the general nature of the inquiry were 
objected to, no mode would remain but 
to pursue the same end by the appoint- 
ment of separate committees. This 
he did not think advisable, inasmuch 
as the single report of a committee of 
that House, appointed for that pur- 
pose, would carry infinitely more 
weight with it than if divided into Se- 
vern reports upon distinct topics, as 
would tfiefc be the case. He was per- 
suaded that a report of that House, 
showing the true interests of the peo- 


ple of Ireland, and, if necessary, sham- 
ing the two parties into a more con- 
ciliatory course, would carry great 
weight with it. The same objection 
which he had stated to separate com- 
mittees would apply to the fashionable 
mode? of dealing with these questions,, 
viz. by a commission. It was true, that 
a commission could move its investi- 
gation to the spot, but they could not 
properly report any remedy not with- 
in the scope of legislative interference^ 
and what weight would any recom- 
mendation oftheirshave, compared with 
the suggestions of a committee of that 
House ? A notice had been given of a 
partial inquiry, with a view, lie believ- 
ed, to the renewal of the insurrection 
act. lint if Ireland Mere in a state 
to require the application of the insur- 
rection act, no man could say that it 
M as not in the greatest danger, dn* 
deed, a view of such a state as Ireland 
wits in, was enough to make any one 
bid farewell to the prosperity of Eng- 
land, and the independence of the 
country. It was impossible to look at 
it without shuddering ; and he would 
not believe, that gentlemen in that 
House would not come forward in such 
a case of emergency and interest, on 
account of the labour it would entail 
upon them. For what did they sit 
there — for what did they offer their 
services to their constituents, if they 
could not find time for the important 
business of the state ? The noble lord 
then went over some of the measures 
which it appeared to him* probable that 
the committee would recommend. He 
particularly urged Catholic emanci- 
pation, and called upon tl$ Ilight Hon. 
Secretary to employ his great talents, 
and high situation, in giving an ef- 
fective support to this grand measure 
of national policy. 

Mr Goulburn, Secretary for Ireland, 
met the motion of Lord Althorjv by 
declaring, that he was opposed to no 
inquiry into the state of Ireland which 
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could be advantageously * conducted, 
and brought to a useful result. He 
considered the motion of the noble lord 
embracpd too many objects; — the for- 
mer state of parties, the old and pre- 
’ sent system of tithes, the situation of 
Sjpndlord and tenant, and, as if Jtlicse 
we^re not enough, the concessions claim- 
ed by the Roman Catholics, to which 
all the evils which afflicted Ireland were 
\ attributed. This last question, lie was 
^surprised to find the noble lord would 
rhfer to a select committee. If that 
were*the fittest course to pursue, why 
had it been discussed in the House 
year after year ? He proposed, there- 
fore, to postpone the consideration of 
some of these matters till after that of 
which he himself had given notice, and 
of which the object was to inquire into 
the disturbed state of Cork, Limerick, 
.Tipperary, Clare, and other coun- 
ties. He finally moved an amendment, 
which would substitute for the inquiry 
which the noble lord had proposed, one 
which he thought would secure every 
benefit that could be hoped from car- 
rying the motion. He moved to omit 
all the words of the original motion, 
after the word “ examine," for the 
purpose of adding those words, C( into 
the nature and extent of the disturb- 
ances in certain districts not subject- 
ed to the operation of the Insurrection 
Act." 

Lord Milton conceived it much more 
eligible to institute a general inquiry, 
than that partial one which the last 
speaker had . recommended. No pro- 
per inode of governing had yet been 
adopted in Ireland. It had been the 
poliejof^ the English ministers to go- 
vern 4-5thTof the people of Ireland by 
"means of the remaining fifth. The arts 
of corruption were not unknown there, 
and he who could not get forward in 
England commonly received prefer- 
ment in Ireland. This was the way in 
which Ireland had been governed. He 
.‘did not say that it was so now, but the 


traces of past misgovernment still re- 
mained. They could only be effaced 
by a long course of good government, 
and this could never be accomplished 
by the interference of Orangemen or 
Ribbonmcn. He noticed the oppres- 
sive laws to which Ireland had been 
subjected. Some of which, and among 
them one which made it death to mar- 
ry a Roman Catholic and a Protestant, 
remained at present unrepcaled, but 
by implication and usage. To effect a 
general improvement in thf state of 
Ireland, it ^as desirable by enlighten- 
ing the people to diminish the influence 
of their priests. — Mr North, on the 
contrary, conceived the evils of Ireland 
to arise from rooted'and inevitable cir- 
cumstances. When the arts of civi- 
lization had not been tried to make 
peace and industry go hand in hand 
and assist each other, it was natural 
that a people so energetic, with whom 
employment was a want, a natural ap- 
petite equally powerful with the desire 
of food, should become restless and 
turbulent. But there was another 
cause which should not be overlooked; 
which was the powerful influence of 
habit. The habit of resistance to the 
government was one which was trans- 
mitted from generation to generation; 
it was an example which they inherit- 
ed from their fathers. The first cause 
of this disordered state of Ireland, was 
its imperfect conquest. From the time 
of Henry II. to the reign of Elizabeth, 
there was a continual struggle. The 
country was repeatedly overrun, but 
never subdued; and the conquest which 
was begun by Strongbow, was left un- 
finished by Essex. To remedy the in- 
sufficiency of employment, he recoin* 
mended colonization on a large scale. 
There would be found in every country 
certain natural depositories of power 
and influence among the people, who 
ought to be gained over to the support 
of the government. One of the most 
powerful of these in Ireland were the 
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Catholic priesthood, who ought by all 
means to be enlisted in the cause of im- 
proving the condition of the people, by 
raising them and placing them in a 
situation of competence and respect- 
ability. There had also grown up 
within a few years past a considerable 
body among the laity, whose talents. 
Station, and character had acquired for 
them a powerful influence over their 
fellow Catholics; but the influence of 
these had been much checked by the 
system of doubt and distrust which 
had grown up out of that party spirit, 
that, like a moral malaria spread its 
baleful influence over the whole coun- 
try. No man more ardently desired 
than lie did the extinction of all 
party-spirit in Ireland ; but he must 
say that the course recommended by 
getitlemen on the other side of the 
House for arriving at that object ap- 
peared to him the most mischievously 
calculated for inflaming and perpetua- 
ting it. The most likely method, as it 
appeared to him, of neutralizing the 
spirit of party, was a steady and deter- 
mined perseverance in that system of 
impartiality and disregard of person- 
al considerations and opinions which 
characterised the present government 
of Ireland, and led him to regard it 
as the best calculated for promoting 
the interests of the country that it had 
as yet enjoyed. He thought the noble 
lord would be greatly deceived, if be 
anticipated any practical result from 
the success of his motion. The extent, 
variety, and nature of the subjects 
which would present themselves for 
inquiry, would serve only to distract 
and perplex the committee. The 
description of persons they would 
have to examine as witnesses, the na- 
ture of the evidence that would be 
placed before them embracing 'every 
opposite extreme of opinion, would 
furnish them with nothing but what 
they had already heard and read in 
speeches and pamphlets, until they 


had been surfeited with its repetition. 
If any modification or change were to 
be made in the institutions of that 
country, he trusted that it would come 
from the country gentlemen of Ire-> 
land themselves, and he strongly dopre- , 
cated any attempt at such change froiy' 
any other quarter. Let the gentle- 
men of Ireland set themselves in ear- 
nest to this work, and let them l^gin 
the reform of the abuses of their coun- 
try's institutions by reforming them- ' 
selves. — Let them reform their coun- 
try on the ruins of factions. — If they 
did that — if they rooted out their own 
prejudices, the English people would 
forego theirs ; and he saw every pro- 
spect that Ireland would at length at- 
tain that pitch of fortune and prosperity 
which it was the wish of every gentle- 
man of that country that it should attain. 

Sir F. Burdett considered the 
speech of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man a most able and eloquent picture 
of the state of Ireland, but the hon. 
gentleman would allow him to say, 
it was not less inconsistent than elo- 
quent. It was a speech no one couU^ 
answer, because it was a complete 
answer to itself. Describing as lie 
did the calamities of Ireland, the Holl- 
and learned gentleman had terminated 
his harangue by saying he would not 
support the motion for inquiry. The 
situation of the people of Ireland was 
said to be such, that they bad nothing 
to fear or hope, yet they were to have 
no redress, because the evil was above 
control. A panegyric w-as then be- 
stowed on the people, whose privations 
had stimulated them to exertions. 
People who thus conducted theip, pelves 
were surely entitled to inquiry with a. 
view of redresvsing their grievances. 
It was surely proper that Parliament 
should know what could be done for 
Ireland ; and if this was not the pro- 
per time for inquiry, he did not kilovv 
when that time could arrive. Tfiis ^ 
appeared to him also the .time for*** 
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* affording redress to the Catholics, a 
question of high importance, and which 
must be settled at last. 

As Sir Francis taunted Ministers 
,'iipon the silence observed by them 
. \ relative to this great question, Mr 
■■^NVcl observed, that had not* the 
liwi. baronet, whom he always heard 
with pleasure, been so frequently ab- 
sent, from the House, lie might have 
^ heard the subject discussed over and 
\>ver again, and the opinions of his 
Majesty’s ministersgi ven upon it usque 
ad nauseam. Mr Peel then vindicated 
the speech of Mr North, and contend- 
ed that the question was merely 
whether the inquiry should embrace a 
large field, or should confine itself to a 
specific object and remedy. The field 
could not be said to be very narrow, 
when it was to extend to all Munster, 
*i nd some of the counties beyond it. 

. Mr Canning now rose, chiefly to 
meet the reproachful appeal made by 
Lord Milton, respecting the course 
held by him upon the Catholic ques- 
7 tion. He had always proclaimed in 
tjie most unreserved manner his senti- 
ments upon that subject, but had never 
made concurrence in it the sine qua 
non of his joining with any ministry. 
Ever since the question existed, the 
members of administration had been 
divided upon it. I believe with the 
noble lord, (1 wish as much as he can 
for its support,) that it will ultimately 
make its way, notwithstanding all the 
opposition it meets with; but I am 
bound to say, that there is a strong 
feeling against it in this country ; and 
1 am persuaded that it never can be 
carried consistent with the peace of 
the country until more favourable 
opinions exist than do at present. 1 
believe that argument, and reasoning, 
and feeling, and a better understand- 
ing # of the question, v ill prevail in 
thrhwing down the obstacles which 
now obtrude themselves; but 1 do be- 
“•Vlieve that, there is that disposition to 


carry which w ill in the end succeed. 

I agree with him to this extent of the 
question, that it will always mix it- 
self up with other questions concern- 
ing the grievances of Ireland, and that 
these will not be wholly relieved until 
this great end be consummated ; but 
1 differ from him, if he supposes that 
it would he furthered by the union of 
government upon it. It must make 
its way by reason, by argument, and 
feeling ; and I am persuaded that if 
any other course he adopted} it will be 
fatal to the ‘Cause. 

Mr Tierney, however, insisted, that 
if the Right Hon. Secretary had made 
the measure a condition of his coming 
into the ministry, if would have been 
carried. It was not through any 
personal affection entertained towards 
him that lie had come there ; and he 
firmly believed, that in the eyes of 
one member of the cabinet, there was 
little to chuse between him and the 
Pope. 

Mr Goulburn’s amendment was 
carried against the original motion by 
a majority of 48, (184 to 136). 

This proceeding, as had been fore- 
seen, was quickly followed by a bill for 
continuance of the Insurrection Act, 
the second reading of which took place 
on the 14th June. The passing was 
felt by all parties as a matter of course; 
yet it failed not to give rise to consider- 
able warmth of debate. 

Mr Robertson took a review of the 
sufferings to which Ireland had been 
subjected, and quoted the remark made 
by Lord Clare, at the time of the 
Union — that 11,700,000 acres of Irish 
land had been confiscated, while the 
surface of the country presented but 
11,045,000, s§ that a great portion of 
it must have been confiscated more 
than (face. He shewed that the dif- 
ferences which existed were not mere- 
ly between Protestants and Catholics, 
but between English and Irisji ; and 
considered the system heretofore acted 
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upon to be one which was well calcula- 
ted to shake the empire to its very 
foundation.— He strongly insisted on 
the importance of obtaining more ac- 
curate intelligence on the state of Ire- 
land than the House at present posses- 
sed. It was only by granting a perfect 
equality of political rights that the tur- 
bulent spirit which uow prevailed in 
Ireland could be extinguished. The 
measure which had been proposed for 
Catholic emancipation would not alone 
bring peace to Ireland. The smaller 
the difference which remained between 
the parties, while any distinction con- 
tinued, would be a source of eternal 
hate. Those were, in his opinion, 
wrong who had given up one iota to 
Ireland, without being prepared to go 
on and yield every thing. He moved 
therefore the usual extinguishing pro- 
cess of a delay of the reading till this 
day six months. 

Mr John Smith ami Lord John 
Russell seconded the motion, lament- 
ing the oppressive operation of this 
act, and the hardship to which many 
innocent persons were subjected by it. 

Mr Abercromby said, that when he 
looked to the report upon the necessity 
of this most odious and oppressive law, 
he indeed saw the most strongly ex- 
pressed ^opinion of its necessity from 
persons for whom he had the highest 
respect as magistrates. But when he 
was called upon to suspend the liberties 
of so large a body of people, and saw 
the reasons upon which those opinions 
were founded, and that they contradict- 
ed the inference, he felt it his duty to 
pause before he voted for its adoption. 
What was the result of their evidence 
as to the eventual effect of the law ? 
'They stated that it left the people with 
the same if not a greater disposition 
to disturbance. In fact, it only went 
to suppress the evil by force for the 
moment, and left its causes unnoticed 
or aggravated — Many persons were 
committed by magistrates, and often 


set at liberty after six weeks imprison- 
ment, without any charge being pur- 
sued against them. The consequence 
was, that these people all became dis- 
affected to the government, and then, 
this act was again called for, because 
they, did not love and venerate thy 
laws. In the county of Cork thQ.ru 
were above 400 committals under the 
act, and only 74 wcjjb afterwards 
brought to trial. By the evidence of 
Mr Sergeant Lloyd, it appeared that, 
the greater number of these people 
were people bearing good characters 
in their own neighbourhood, and be- 
ing entirely ignorant upon the nature 
of the law which they had broken. 

Even from the opposition side, how- 
ever, Colonel Davies observed, that he 
now saw an inquiry going on, which 
he was confident would lead to the 
most beneficial results, and could there- 
fore place thatconfidcnce in the govern r 
ment which he could not repose in them 
formerly. Under present circumstances 
he thought the peace of Ireland could 
not be preserved without the Insurrec- 
tion Act. At the same time he feji 
that the system hitherto acted upon 
with respect to Ireland, was bad — was 
most pernicious — and ought to be 
changed. 

Mr Spring Rice had last year stated 
himself ready to continue this extra-- 
ordinary power, if an inquiry into the 
general state of Ireland should be al- 
lowed. This was now the case — such 
an inquiry was now going on — and he 
therefore felt himself bound to redeem 
his pledge. The mem tiers of the go- 
vernment, so far from throwing impe- 
diments iii the way of their inquiry, 
had thrown open every Avenue* for a 
full and fair investigation. He expect- 
ed the greatest advantage to Ireland 
from the labours of the Committee, but 
most of all from the evidence which 
would be produced relative to ' the 
Catholic question. That evidenced 
was sure would more contribute to ad- 
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vancc the question in the public mind 
than all the arguments and declama- 
tions which had been heard in that 
House.* 

Mr Goulburn and Mr Peel admit- 
ted the irregular and unconstitutional 
^character of the act, and deeply la- 
mented the necessity of proposing it. 
This necessity, however, was conceived 
to lje imperious. They were told, Mr 
, Goulburn said, that the presence of a 
resident gentry was necessary to tran- 
quillize Ireland. lie then read a part 
of the evidence given before the com- 
mittee, from which it appeared that 
in some parts of Tipperary the gentry 
were obliged to remain in doors after 
dark, to have all the doors and win- 
dows burricadoed. Many of the rooms 
were kept dark during the day, the 
barricadoes necessary for the windows 
. bejng too heavy to be removed. Some- 
dimes the family had but one sitting 
room, and even of that all the windows 
were not open. To a question put, as 
to whether the windows were barri- 
eadoed in another part of Tipperary, 
Jhe answer given was, Not now. 
They were when I first went there, 
but the Insurrection Act is now in 
force, and they are no longer clo- 
sed.” What, added Mr Peel, was the 
state of the gentleman of property to 
that of the poor and industrious pea- 
sant who was well disposed. — The gen- 
tleman had his house secure, while the 
peasant, who lived in a thatched cabin, 
never went to bed without the fear of 
having it burnt over his head unless ho 
joined the criminal perpetrators of 
murder. From Mr Bennet’s evidence 
it - amea«red, that many poor people 
were compelled to join the disturbers 
by the fear of these nightly burnings. 
When he heard so much of horror ex- 
pressed at the Insurrection Act, and 
pijty for those who were the victims of 
it, he coidd not help claiming a little 
of that pity for the poor unfortunate 
man whp was in the situation he had 
dcsrvibcd. In the two years previous 
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to the application of the Insurrection 
Act, fourteen murders were commit- 
ted in one barony, the perpetrators of 
which were never brought to justice. 
The Insurrection Act was a baa thing, 
but murder and burnings were worse. 

Mr Denman spoke against, and Mr 
Fitzgerald for the bill, which was car- 
ried by the large majority of 112 to 
23 . 

The state of the Irish Church esta- 
blishment was one which naturally af- 
forded considerable ground for ani- 
madversion,. On the 6th May, Mr 
Ilurne brought forward a motion for a 
full inquiry into its income, the num- 
ber of persons employed, and the man- 
ner in which the duties were perform- 
ed. He was satisfied that that establish- 
ment had long exercised a more fatal 
and extensive influence on the condi- 
tion of that country than most persons 
were aware of. No country on earth 
was in so lamentable a condition as 
Ireland. The root of the evil, he be- 
lieved, consisted alone in the intoler- 
ance which prevailed in religious mat- 
ters, in the church establishment, in 
the amount of its revenues, and the 
manner in which they were collected. 
The honourable member having di- 
lated on the numerous evils which 
sprung out of the present system, put 
it to the House why, in these times, 
when we were returning to sound prin- 
ciples in commerce, we should not 
also return to sound principles of le- 
gislation, give to Ireland tranquillity 
and security, and allow her to share 
in those commercial advantages which 
wc were diffusing through all quarters 
of the globe. The increase which had 
taken place in the population of Ire- 
land, and which had been as four Ca- 
tholics to one Protestant, was a proof 
that to pursue the present system was 
a war against nature. The Protestant 
establishment, protected as it was by 
all the advantages of wealth and power, 
appealed by the last returns to con- 
sist of I2i s;i bcucficca The numbers t 
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appeared to be four archbishops, and 
18 bishops, 33 deans, 108 dignitaries, 
178 prebends, 52 vicars choral, 1 07 
rural deans, 512 minor canons, &c. 
Here was a staff for so small an army. 
The population of Ireland consisted of 
seven millions, one million of whom 
was Protestant, half that number be- 
ing dissenters, and the other six mil- 
lions Catholic. In many cases there 
was not a single Protestant family in a 
benefice. According to the best calcu- 
lation w ldch could lie made, the value 
of church property in Ireland, was es- 
timated at 3,200,000/. He now beg- 
ged to direct the attention of the House 
to the situation of the Catholic church. 
There were 20’ Catholic bishops in Ire- 
land who were resident, performed 
their duties punctually, and received 
severally an income of, he believed, 
from between 300/. and 700/. The 
number of Catholic priests was upwards 
of 2500. When it was seen that there 
were no less than 1500 Protestant 
clergymen to attend to 500,000 Pro- 
testants, the number of Catholic clergy- 
men could not be considered too large, 
when it was recollected that they had 
to administer religious instruction to 
a population of (5,000,000. He would 
here proceed to another part of the 
subject. Much liad been said in that 
House respecting tlic manner in which 
the numerous and well-paid Protestant 
clergymen in Ireland performed their 
duties. The result of all the inquiries 
which he had made, was a conviction 
that they were very deficient in the 
performance of their duties. Accord- 
ing to a return on the table of the 
House, it appeared that the number 
of parishes in Ireland having benefices 
was 2224. Of these 1391 were in the 
gift of the bishops. In the gift of the 
crown, the number was 293 ; making 
the total number of benefices in the 
gift of the crown and the bishops, 1G84. 
In lay liquids there were 8 6’ 7 benefices ; 
and the universities possessed 21. 


There were also 95 inappropriate and 
vacant, and without churches or in- 
cumbents. The return did not state 
how the remaining benefices,' 77 in 
number, were disposed of. In 1818, s 
the total number of incumbents was 
1289. Out of this number, 758 wer6 
resident, and 531 were non-residelft. 
The non-residents, therefore, formed a 
considerable portion of the whole uum- ^ 
her of incumbents. The honourable * , 
member severely censured the con- 
duct of the Irish government respect- 
ing the valuation of the first fruits, 
by which the poorer clergy had been 
deprived of their pittance. He con- 
tended that the property of the church 
was not sacred and irrecoverable, and 
lie concluded with moving the follow- 
ing resolution — “ Resolved, That it 
is expedient to inquire whether the 
present church establishment of Ice- 
land he not more than commensurate 
to the services to be performed, both 
as regards the number of persons em- 
ployed, and the incomes they receive/* 
Mr Stanley in a maiden speech op- 
posed the motion. It was but totf** 
well known that within the last few 
years attempts had been made by the 
press, and through the more danger- 
ous channels of private insinuation, to 
cast odium on the established church, 
by maliciously aspersing the character 
of its clergy. He would assert that 
had one half the zeal which had been 
exerted aginst the church, been used 
to bring forth the high character, the 
many virtues, and amiable qualities, 
the unostentatious discharge of their 
sacred duties of the great body of its 
members, that church woulij/mw etahd 
above the reach of all that malice anct 
calumny could invent. He then con- 
tended, that the greatest exaggerations 
had been put forth of the revenues of 
the Irish church. The income iof 
eleven of the Irish bishops was unuqr 
5000/. a-year ; and of four others only 
6000/. The average of livings was 
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/only 250 L a-ycar. Mr Hume had 
stated as pluralities, parishes that had 
been united ; as absentees, clergymen 
who held these and did not Jive in 
-both. The income of the Catholic 
bishops had also been much under- 
. rated, since even their priests possess- 
ed ‘300/., 500/., and even 800/. a-ycar. 
Ireland laboured under four principal 
wants — tbe want of a resident gtoitry, 
the taint of capital, the want ofemploy- 
) ment, and of adequate education — 
iif)t one of which could be relieved by 
the proposed inquiry. lie admitted 
that Ireland bad suffered from that 
species of corruption in her institu- 
tions which was in a degree more or 
less inseparable from human frailty ; 
and bo knew that the prelates of the es- 
tablished church were anxious to have 
a fair and full inquiry made into the 
nature of their system ; but however 
tleslrable it might be to have a com- 
mission for such a purpose, lie could 
never give bis support to that species 
of inquiry which prejudged institutions 
before they were investigated, and 
• which at once stamped with injustice 
;?n establishment, on the faith of ex- 
aggerated and unfounded mis-state- 
ments, before a syllable of evidence 
was offered to substantiate such se- 
vere allegations. 

Mr Dawson spoke in the highest 
terms of tbe Irish Protestant clergy, 
ami said, ’ wherever the Protestant 
church was most strongly established 
in Ireland, there tbe greatest prosper- 
ity, and quiet, and good order prevail- 
ed. — Mr D. Browne said, that as long 
as the revenues of tbe established 
church ifi Ireland were to be continued 
in thfltl' puwent integrity, be bad no 
hopes of the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland.-— Mr Robertson thought there 
were but two modes by which it was 
possible to restore peace and tranquil- 
lity, to Ireland ; and of either of them 
the basis must be, the union of Ro- 
^juan Catholics and Protestants them- 
selves. • One of these modes would be. 


to admit tbe Roman Catholic clergy to 
a participation of tithes. The other 
might be found in tbe union of tbe 
Protestant and tbe Roman Catholic 
churches of the kingdom. There was 
no essential difference of~faith. 

Mr Hume replied, and tbe House 
then divided upon tbe motion, when 
there appeared — for Mr Hume’s pro- 
position, 79; against it, J 5‘J — Majo- 
rity against the motion, 75\ 

Mr Plunkett and Mr Foster spoke 
against tbe motion, while Sir F. Bur- 
dett strenuously supported it. 

Although this debate did not issue 
in any definite measure, it drew forth 
in the House of Peers some pretty 
warm strictures. * 

The Bishop of Limerick warmly 
vindicated the Irish church from the 
unjust charges brought against it in 
petitions forwarded to both Houses, 
which lie considered as an abuse of the 
right of petition, committed, however, 
not by those who presented, but by those 
who sent them. He showed by a re- 
ference to the charge of the Archbishop 
of Cashel, and by several other docu- 
ments, that instead of non-residence 
being common in Ireland, the number 
of resident clergymen was comparative- 
ly far greater than in England, and 
comprised nearly the totality of the 
Irish Clergy. He next adverted to 
those unjust and unconstitutional prin- 
ciples, that led men to attack the pro- 
perly of the church ; and maintain- 
ed that if it was once violated, there 
would be no security for any other 
species of property. The statements 
made as to the value of bishoprics in 
Ireland, were also untrue. He could 
assure the House that there was not a 
bishopric in Munster that netted so 
much as 500of. a-ycar. The bishop 
of Ossory did not for the last eleven 
years derive from his see more than 
3500/. a-ycar. It had been recom- 
mended to make the bishop’s lands in 
Ireland available 1o the expenses of 
the church ; hut if bid’ll a thing were 
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done, it would not only be a robbery 
upon tlie property of the church, but 
upon the property of most of the land- 
ed proprietors in Ireland. In France 
the Revolutionists began with an at- 
tack on church property, and that was 
soon followed by the confiscation of lay 
property, and the destruction of the 
right of primogeniture. Therefore, 
what bad been done in France ought to 
operate as a warning to the church re- 
formers of this country. Statements 
had goi\p forth representing some 
single clergymen as possessing five or 
six livings, but the fact was, that the 
incomes of such livings taken together, 
did not amount to more than two or 
three hundred p<Omds a-year. In Ire- 
land no persons could be admitted as 
clergymen without a most expensive 
education ; they were first obliged to 
pass a long time at school, and then to 
pass four and a half years in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, a seminary of exten- 
sive learning, which had produced men 
of the first character in science and 
literature. 

Lord King made a very sharp re- 
ply, declaring, that up to the present 
time he had considered the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment of Ireland more of a 
trade than a church : this was the 
opinion of Mr Burke, who had applied 
to it these words — Non cst magna Ec- 
clcsia , sed magnum latrocinium. What 
was now wanted, was to make the 
church of Ireland conformable to the 
wants of the people. He should quote 
another opinion respecting this body. 
Dr Paley had called the church of Ire- 
land a proud, haughty, domineering 
aristocracy of ecclesiastical wealth. 
The whole was a grinding system of 
oppression, particularly.in the south of 
Ireland, where the tithe on potatoes 
was a despotism of modern date. It 
was a grinding church, a useless church, 
abounding with excessive wealth, and 
was the perpetual cause of disturbance 
and outrage. 

Lord Liverpool at this late hour of 


the night, would only observe, that 
the church establishment was sanction- 
ed by the treaty of Union. No vote 
took place. 

Considerable inquiry was made this 
year relative to the operation of the 
act passed last session, for facilitating 
the commutation of tithes. 

Mr Goulburn stated, that i< had 
been carried into effect in a consider- 
able proportion of cases. Out of 579 
to whom the proposal liad been made,' 
240 had gone into it, and the rest had 
merely postponed its consideration. 
The result bad proved also, what be 
bad always contended, that the Irish 
church revenue was by no means of that 
exorbitant amount which had often 
been represented. In Cashel, one of 
the richest parts of Ireland, the com- 
positions had run from Is. 2d. to 
2s. 8d. per acre, and the average had 
not exceeded 2s. id. In that of Clon- 
fort, the average had been only fid. per 
English acre. The great impediment 
arose from the tenants of grass lands, 
who, by the present state of tlie laws,' 
are exempted from tithe, and wlp 
therefore very naturally objected to pay- 
ing a composition, instead of paying 
nothing. It was also an obstacle, that 
the clergy, though the present com- 
position might be good, foresaw that 
at the end of three years, a consider- 
able reduction must take place. Mr 
Goulburn now ]>roposed some amend- 
ments, with a view to overcome these 
obstacles. No particular objections 
were made to them. 

Mr Graham, however, declared, that 
he had never met with any person in 
Ireland who could understand the bill, 
and that every attempt wmclThc had 
seen made to act upon its provisions, 
had speedily failed. Mr Hume also 
declared, that nothing could present 
a remedy to the evil, except the entire 
breaking up of the Irish church esta- 
blishment. 

In the House of Peers, the Mar-: 
quisof Lansdowne took occasion 4> ex- 
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/ press his dissatisfaction with the results 
of the late act. He had stated to their 
lordships on a former occasion, that 
in presenting a prima facie appearance 
- of inequality in the measure, they 
would prevent many from adopting it, 
and this turned out to be fact. Their 
lordships Mould recollect that under 
the* bill of last session a power was 
given to increase the provision of the 
clergy to an amount beyond that of the 
last seven years. Now, he had not 
contended that the clergy ought not 
to have been entitled to receive more 
than they had received within that 
time, but lie did contend that there 
might be peculiar cases in which they 
ought to receive less. He had always 
maintained that it was desirable there 
should be a perfect equality on both 
sides as to the operation of the act. 
It was for tin’s reason that lie wished 
to take away from the opponents of 
the measure, the plausible pretence of 
saying to the peasantry of Ireland — 
“ Under this bill you may lie called 
* upon to pay to the clergy more than 
^ou now pay, but it is impossible you 
can be called upon to pay less.” When 
such language M r as held out to them, 
they felt that it was not a fair transac- 
tion, and that the arrangement M r as 
unfavourable to them, but favourable 
to the clergy- Another objection lie 
had to the. bill of last year was, the 
clause which referred to the expence 
under the machinery of the com- 
mission. The whole M r eight of the 
expense fell on those who paid, tithes, 
while the clergy stood exempt, and 
this led the gentry and farmers to be- 
lieve that, impartial justicp was not 
done TReflP*— Another objection he had 
to make was, as to the obscurity of the 
clause relating to composition. The 
noble earl (the Earl of Liverpool) 
must be aware that the whole arrange- 
ments with respect to the separation 
of the bill, had been under the direc- 
tion of his Majesty’s government, but 


under a clause introduced by the other 
House of Parliament, the effect of 
which was, that the clergy and gentry 
might come to M'hatever agreement 
they thought proper, without being 
clogged with any of the other clauses 
of the tithe composition act. This 
arrangement, which had been finally- 
adopted, M as equally obscure and in- 
tricate. The effect of it was frequent- 
ly to oblige unu illing parties to assent 
to alterations, which might be extreme- 
ly prejudicial, for when oncq they had 
agreed to an arrangement in the first 
instance, they could not retract, though 
convinced of the loss they must suffer. 
Iji deed a circumstance had occurred 
in a certain part (ff Ireland, which 
gave to this arrangement a name which 
it did not deserve from the intention 
of the legislature. It was called the 
“ Trap clause.” 

Lord Liverpool, on the other hand, 
contended that the measure was in a 
very fair train of success. He had stated 
on a former occasion that every great 
change must be an imperfect measure 
in the first instance, and he would now 
repeat the assertion. All that could 
be done at first was to establish the 
principle of the measure — more could 
not reasonably be expected. It was 
M’ith that vicM r he had stated his 
opinion of the bill of last session. The 
supporters of the bill contended, that 
it M ould not be just as a compulsory 
measure, and they were fully borne 
out in maintaining that opinion. Their 
lordships would recollect, that the 
compulsory clause was the main point 
at issue between the supporters and 
opponents of the bill. In looking, in 
the first instance, at the probable suc- 
cess of the m<*asure, lie should have 
said, that if it succeeded in twenty- 
nay, fifty cases — hcshouldconsidcrit as 
likely to succeed on the whole with the 
improvements which experience would 
show to be necessary.— He* could now 
say, upon the best authority, that the 
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measure liad succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of those 
who had supported it. It had been 
carried into execution in more than 
one-tenth of the parishes of Ireland. — 
(The Marqilfcsfcf Lansdowne here inti- 
mated his dissent.) — He maintained 
that it had been carried into execution 
in the proportion of 279 cases, and 
was now in active operation. Since 
the 3d of February, when the papers 
on the subject were laid on their lord- 
ships* table, 20 new applications had 
been made, and .35 new agreements 
concluded. The clergy very often 
agreed to receive less than tlieir right, 
but more than tlieir right they could 
not receive under*the bill. He would 
ask their lordships whether, on look- 
ing at the whole course of the trans- 
action, there was any reason to think 
that the tithe-payers were not fairly 
dealt with? He had been furnished 
with the agreements made in ten dio- 
ceses, some of which would shew how 
very far the measure was from being 
either oppressive or severe on the par- 
ties. In the diocese of Cashel, the 
composition was Is. 3d. English per 
acre. In Clonfert, which was a pasture 
country, the whole was done for (id. 
per acre. In Elphin it was lid., and 
in Meath the same* 

Mr Goulburn's amendment was 
finally carried through both Houses 
with little opposition. 

The question of Irish education, 
and especially of Catholic education, 
deservedly occupied the attention of 
the House, as affording one of the 
chief quarters from which favourable 
hopes could be drawn, with regard to 
the situation and circumstances of 
that distracted part of the empire. 
The first proceeding in this question 
was of rather an inauspicious charac- 
ter. On the 9th March, Mr Grattan 
presented a petition from a number of 
the Roman Catholic bishops, admit- 
ting tlfcit large sums were appropria- 


ted to this object, but complaining 4 
that extensive misapplications took 
place, and that the Kildare-street So- 
ciety, in particular, was carried oil 
entirely upon the principle of prose- * 
lytism. The Catholics, they urged, 
oughj to have a share in the manage- 
ment of these extensive funds ; ami 
they particularly objected to the sys- 
tem of reading the Bible in these 
schools without note or conmfbnt. 
Both Sir John Newport and Mr Aher- 
cromby, though advocates of the cause, 
expressed their regret at a compjaint 
brought forward thus prematurely, 
and at a time when inquiries were 
going on, and when there was a ge- 
neral disposition favourably to consi- 
der their claims. Mr Goulhurn ap- 
pealed to the numerous applications 
for new schools which followed each 
other, as a proof that the body of the 
Catholics did not regard the proVi-' 
sions made for their instruction, with' 
the same jealous aversion which was 
expressed by the reverend petitioners. 

On the 25th March, Sir John New- - 
port made a motion which he had for 
some time announced, having in view* 
the general improvement of education 
in Ireland. In discussing this sub- 
ject, lie would abstain from every- 
thing likely to create an acrimonious 
feeling, and view the improprieties 
which had occurred, as the result of 
measures adopted with the best in- 
tentions. He stated this subject to 
have been taken up in 1787, and de- 
scribed the measures pursued in con- 
sequence of the determination then 
come to by the government and par- 
liament of Ireland. An act had pass- 
ed to give effect to the resutttfflftffis to 
which lie had alluded, which was con- 
tinued by two other acts of Parlia- 
ment up to the year 1 796 , when the 
last of them was suffered to expire. 
In 1806* the subject was again taken 
lip ; "commissioners were appointed, 
among whom was found that great v 
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. ‘name for Ireland — the name of Mr 
Grattan. These reports were made 
by the commissioners at different pe- 
riods, and came before that House 
in April, 1809* He then noticed the 
appointment of commissioners of edu- 
cation in 1812, read passages from 
some of their reports, and strongly 
supported their recommendation, that 
the people of Ireland should be edu- 
cated under the, same system, and un- 
der the same establishment, that all 
classes might avail themselves of the 
advantages of instruction. This could 
only he effected by avoiding all reli- 
gious tenets, and even the appearance 
of seeking to make proselytes. It 
would appear, upon an examination 
of the royal schools, that they were 
in an imperfect state, very expensive, 
and having very few scholars. When 
.the royal munificence had extended 
endowments, tuition ought to be mo- 
derate in its expense, and rendered 
easily available. There was a great 
objection in the body of the people to 
have gratuitous instruction for their 
children ; and when such an honour- 
able feeling existed among the people, 
it was still more the duty of the legis- 
lature to extend education upon the 
lowest possible charge. The right 
honourable baronet then read extracts 
from the fourteenth report, showing 
the anxious disposition of the people 
’ to give education to their children, 
and the opinions of individual gentle- 
men appended to that report, as to the 
proper regulations for general national 
schools. They recommended that no 
religious distinctions should be made, 
and thajL tlig children should be taught 
the four greal points, of duty towards 
God, duty towards each other, duty 
towards their country, and duty to- 
wards the government. By the last 
returns it was seen, that at the en- 
dowed schools there were very few 
scholars. They found six in one, 13 
ir/another, and nine in another. Now, 
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lie considered that where the royal 
munificence had provided emoluments 
for the masters, the terms ought to be 
so moderate as to come within the 
common means of the gj;eat body of 
the people. He was afraid that a good 
deal of jealousy and distrust had been 
expressed in Ireland upon the subject 
of extending education. But it was 
only just for the House to make al- 
lowance, and remember that they were 
Protestants, and that they were legis- 
lating for a large majority of people 
holding different religious opinions. 
It was their duty to endeavour to 
abate the jealousy, and not to make it 
a ground for refusing the education. 
It appeared that education was ma- 
king some progress, and that a great 
many schools had been established 
upon private foundations. Asa mark 
of the benefit which these schools con- 
ferred upon society, he would mention 
that the Quakers always took the 
boys educated at them in preference 
to any others*, for their good moral 
and orderly conduct. In Tuam there 
were lift Roman Catholic schools, aud 
in another diocese 159. containing 
together 21,000 scholars, who were 
taught reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, at the rate of 20j*. per year each. 
He felt it was the duty of the legis- 
lature to undertake this subject^ and 
be saw two modes in which it might 
he done. The one was by a committee 
of the House, the other by a commis- 
sion to proceed to the spot, and to re- 
port their opinions to the House. A 
committee, lie w as aware, would bet- 
ter attract the public attention of this 
country to the subject, but a com- 
mission was preferred by those who 
were intrusted With the government 
of the country, and whose peculiar 
care it was to watch over its tran- 
quillity and happiness. There was 
another ground upon which lie made 
up his mind in favour of a commis- 
sion; and that was th<^ great ad van- 

G 
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tage which Ireland had derived from 
the labours of two other commissions, 
which were appointed to inquire into 
the courts of justice and the revenue 
of Ireland* Of the good which had 
been done by the latter, and of the 
readiness with which the government 
had carried its recommendations into 
effect, it was impossible that any man 
should say too much in praise. The 
right honourable baronet concluded 
by moving, “ That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, praying 
that he will be graciously pleased to 
issue a commission under the great 
seal for inquiring into the nature and 
extent of the several institutions in 
Ireland established for the purposes 
of education, and how far they are ei- 
ther wholly or in part supported by 
the public funds ; for inquiring into 
the state of the diocesan and district 
schools, and the nature of the instruc- 
tion there given ; for ascertaining 
what regulations will be fitting for 
the parochial schools, and to report 
such measures as can be adopted for 
extending the benefits of education to 
all parts of the people ; and that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
order and direct the proceedings of 
such commission to be laid before Par- 
liament." 

This motion was met with the ut- 
most cordiality on the part of govern- 
ment. Mr Goulburn gave his un- 
qualified assent to it, and expressed 
tne highest satisfaction with the ju- 
dicious, temperate, and conciliatory 
speech, with which the honourable 
baronet had introduced it. — Mr J. 
Smith, however, while he expressed 
satisfaction at the concession now 
made, complained that government 
had never adopted any effective prac- 
tical measure on this great subject. 
They could never expect the people 
of Ireland to change their habits, un- 
less they taught them how to do bet- 
ter. To us^a familiar comparison. 


they had their dogs and their horses 
trained before they expected them to 
contribute to their pleasure or use; 
but man— man alone, was tQ be left 
a prey to his own natural vices and 
follies, and then came hanging or 
transportation for acts which they 
had not taught him to avoid. While 
people were kept in this state of dark- 
ness, and we neglected to educate 
them, he protested against the appli- 
cation of our bloody and ferocious 
laws. He confessed that he should 
have preferred the appointment of a 
committee before sending out a com- 
mission. A committee of that House, 
he thought, was always sure to get at 
the whole truth of any thing that 
came before them. — Mr reel, who felt 
these reflections as personally levelled 
at him, undertook to prove, that he 
had been anxious to act up to the 
principles which he formerly express- 
ed. The thirteen reports of the com- 
missioners contained accounts of abuses 
existing in endowed schools, and the 
fourteenth recommended plans for a 
general system of education. With* 
respect to the thirteen first reports, 
he brought in the act which prevent- 
ed the recurrence of the abuses they 
exposed. After turning the other 
part of the subject in his mind with 
tlife greatest anxiety, he was afraid 
that the then state of public feeling 
would not permit that he should pro- 
pose another act for the appointment 
of commissioners to regulate the edu- 
cation of Ireland. There was at that 
period so much distrust and jealousy 
abroad, that he felt, instead of ad- 
vancing the cause of education, he 
should only be doing it disservice. To 
shew the extent of progress which 
education was making in Ireland, he 
mentioned, that a society composed of 
persons of different religious persua- 
sions, established, in 1816, 320 schools. 
Their object was to have a system 
which would at the earliest period of 
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• age unite the Protestant and Catho- 
lic, so that they might afterwards 
grow up in amity* He wished to see 
the instruction in such schools found- 
ed upon true Christian principles, but 
for religious doctrines to be left to the 
•pastors of the different sects. In* the 
society he had named, the number of 
schools grew in two or three years to 
513; the next year it was 727, and 
last year the number increased to 
1100. There were other institutions 
in the country which had likewise 
forwawled the interests of education. 
The best way, therefore, was to exa- 
mine into their several merits, and 
adopt such plans as appeared most 
eligible. Let them inquire — let them 
appoint commissioners on whom they 
could rely, and then they should know 
how to act with safety and with satis- 
.%'tipn. — Mr Brownlow thought the 
only hope for Ireland was in a liberal 
and complete system of education, 
lie should object to any plan which 
did not combine and unite the Pro- 
testant and Catholic in one establish- 
ment. Any attempt at having sepa- 
rate schools for the two classes, he 
should consider as a wretched and 
wicked system of perpetuating tlie 
feelings of animosity which every ho- 
nest man desired to suppress. lie 
would never consent to any specious 
plan of morality without religion. He 

* wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that he desired no conversion or pro- 
selytism, and least of all the conver- 
sion of boys at school. — The motion 
was thus carried without any dissent. 

Mr Plunkett, with a view to reme- 
dy the irg£g$ion occasioned by a late 
unfortunate occurrence, introduced a 
hill relative to the celebration of fu- 
neral rites in Ireland. It would be 
necessary for him to state, that in Ire- 
land there were a number of sites of 
abbeys and convents appropriated to 
the * religion of fonper times, and 
which were still held in respect. They 
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had been richly endowed, and were 
tenanted alternately by superstition 
and bigotry, and real piety and reli- 
gion. These lands were now vested 
in the state. From the- Reformation 
down to the Revolution, they had been 
used as places of burial for Catholics 
as well as Protestants; but at the Re- 
volution, the performance of the bu- 
rial service in those places by the 
members of either religion had been 
strictly forbidden. It might be diffi- 
cult to account for this general pro- 
hibition; but it had probably its ori- 
gin in an apprehension that these 
places revived the remembrance of the 
ancient religion. But jvhatever might 
be the cause of it, he believed that the 
House would agree with him that it 
was not proper to be enforced. This, 
indeed, was abundantly proved by the 
present practice, which was in disobe- 
dience of the prohibition. The rec- 
tor, or parson, had full power over 
every Protestant church-yard, and 
could prevent any one from being in- 
terred in, or from entering it. By 
the act of uniformity, he was hound on 
occasion of those ceremonies to read 
the service appointed by the liturgy, 
and no other. Indeed he was bound 
to permit no other. If this were act- 
ed upon strictly, it would exclude a 
great body of the Irish people from 
the rights of interment. Under the 
present state of the law, it was the 
duty of the Protestant clergyman to 
perform the burial service in all cases : 
and after which service, the Catholic 
clergyman might, without violating 
any Jaw, come upon the ground any 
perform his own. He asked the House, 
whether such a law, if acted upon, 
was not calculafed to sow the seeds 
of discord among the community? 
There had been hitherto great for- 
bearance on both sides, by means of 
which affairs had proceeded in an har- 
monious manner till within the- last 
few years, when com play its had been 
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made, and there had arisen a disposi- 
tion to enforce the strict letter of the 
law ; yet its full enforcement would 
deprive a large majority of the people 
of Ireland of the privilege of interment 
in the tombs of their ancestors, a pri- 
vilege, the desire of which was inse- 
parable from human nature, which 
was common to the most barbarous 
as well as the most enlightened of 
mankind — a desire which proceeded 
from a source out of the reach of all 
reason dr philosophy, and which pro- 
ved to us, beyond all controversy/ that 
there was a something which directed 
our hopes to look beyond the grave. 
When this part /if the subject was first 
considered, it was thought that the 
establishment of separate burial places 
would be desirable, but this was aban- 
doned on reflection, as likely to draw 
a line of demarcation between the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, and w r iden the 
breach which unhappily was already 
between them. He should propose, 
therefore, to declare the right of in- 
terment in the Protestant church- 
yard, but to provide against its being 
offensively exercised. The main part 
of the bill consisted in giving all dis- 
senters the full benefit of interment in 
the Protestant church-yard, according 
to ceremonies of his own religious per- 
suasion. This alone was a charter of 
toleration, for which the Catholics 
ought, and would be grateful. The 
Protestant clergyman would he ena- 
bled to grant the exercise of this right ; 
but he would have the power to re- 
fuse in writing to the party applying 
for the interment, stating his reason 
for refusing, and forw arding a copy of 
that writing to his bishop, or his or- 
dinary, who would be directed to for- 
ward it to the lord-lieutenant. He 
was not surprised that alarm was felt 
by the Protestant establishment at 
the firsf mention of the proposition 
he tfas making to the House. It was 
doing what had never yet been done, 


viz. introducing rites and ceremonies 
within the pale of the Protestant 
church, which had hitherto been ex- 
cluded, and which were, besides, the 
rites and ceremonies of another church. 
A great deal of the force of this objec- 
tion* however, w'as done aw ay by the 
consideration, that the abolition of the 
power in question w r as doing away 
with a privilege which had never been 
acted on. He was sure that the law 
would meet with no practical difficul- 
ties in Ireland, and that it would 
prove in its operation one farther proof 
of the wisdom and liberality of the 
lord-lieutenant, and present govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

These observations of Mr Plunkett 
did not excite any animadversion, nor 
was any opposition made to the bill in 
its progress through the House. 

Ireland, during the following sum- 
mer, continued, throughout its central 
Catholic districts, to present the same 
distracted aspect as during the tw r o 
preceding years. Towards the close 
of the year, however, there took place 
suddenly, and without any very ob- 
vious cause, a return of tranquillity ; 
by which the lord-lieutenant was en- 
abled, and did not delay, to take off 
from most of them the pressure of that 
severe instrument of order, the Insur- 
rection Act. This return of internal 
peace was accompanied by, and proha- . 
hi}' in a great degree connected with, a 
renewed prosperity of all the branches 
of national industry, which Ireland 
now shared with the rest of the em- 
pire. It was succeeded, however, by 
other agitations of a different charac- 
ter, less disastrous, hut w^lfob w ere yet 
quite sufficient to keep the admini- 
stration and the public very much on 
the alert. That religious movement, 
which seems to he generally felt 
throughout Europe, had manifested 
itself in Ireland by an increased zeal 
for the peculiarities of the Catholic 
religion, and a disposition to support 
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them by means stamped rather with 
the character of the dark ages, than 
by those of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. This spirit coining into colli- 
sion with that of a high Protestant 
mission, sent by the Bible Society 
through Ireland, with a view to "the 
diffusion of the Scriptures in the vul- 
gar tongue, gave rise to some scenes 
of rather an extraordinary nature. At 
the meetings held by the mission for 
the promotion of its own objects, the 
leading Catholics of the district made 
their appearance, and by all their 
powers of argument and oratory en- 
deavoured to maintain the superiority 
of the Catholic doctrine. Their* re- 
tainers seconded them, not only by loud 
applause, but in several instances by 
coups de fail ; which induced, on the 
part of their antagonists, a rapid re- 
treat .by whatever outlet the place af- 
forded, and left the field of dispute in 
full possession of the Popish polemics. 
Yet it seems difficult to see how the 
withholding of the Bible from the lai- 
ty, and the denouncing its perusal as 
unlawful and heretical, could tend, in 
an age like the present, to uphold the 
Catholic influence. 

From out of this fermentation an- 
other phenomenon suddenly sprung. 
An Association was formed, composed 
of *a number of eloquent and stirring 
. individuals, which purported and ap- 
peared to represent the whole Catho- 
lic body. Its active and organised, as 
well as powerful character, was soon 


displayed in the large sums which it 
levied under the appellation of Catho- 
lic rent, even from the poorest of this 
poor population, and which, enforced 
by those means of acting upon the po- 
pular mind which the Popish priest 
holds in his hand, could scarcely be 
considered otherwise than as a com- 
pulsory tax. It was collected weekly, 
and this periodical produce came to 
he estimated at a thousand pounds. 
The employment of these funds was 
no less critical than the mode of le- 
vy. One of these modes consisted in 
opening prosecutions against writers 
and journalists distinguished by zeal 
against Catholic interests, and who, 
in the difficult and expensive field of 
litigation, could not but wage an un- 
equal conflict with a corporate body, 
possessing sucli a deptli of resources 
and influence. The Association, by 
those powers which it possessed, and 
ostentatiously displayed, and by close- 
ly imitating the very forms of the 
British legislature, put itself forth to 
the world as a sort of Catholic Parlia- 
ment. To the Irish administration it 
appeared not improbable that they 
might shortly come to officiate as 
sucli, and to govern Ireland, if they 
w ere allowed to proceed in their pre- 
sent career. The measures prompted 
by this view of the subject did not, 
however, come into operation till the 
following year, of whose events and 
discussions they were destined to form 
a prominent feature. 
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CHAP. VII. 


WEST INDIES. 


Critical State of these Islands . — Strong interest felt respecting them. — Measures 
taken by Government to ameliorate the condition of the Slaves explained in 
the two Houses by Bcirl Bathurst and Mr Canning . — Debate in the Com- 
mons. — Public Feeling respecting Mr Smith's case. — Motion by Mr Brougham. 
— Long Debate. 


The circumstances connected with the 
possessions of Britain in the West Indies 
presented a subject of serious and painful 
discussion. Her connexion with them, 
indeed, formed, on the whole, the most 
unsatisfactory light in which her pre- 
sent situation and prospects could he 
viewed. The degree of prosperity ari- 
sing from them had been combined with 
a cruel and enormous evil, of which Bri- 
tain had shared the disgrace with the 
other European states ; but her renun- 
ciation of which, and exertions for its 
suppression, had been attended with 
great glory, and had marked a high 
moral feeling on the part of the people. 
The ill-fated Africans were no longer 
tom from their native land, to toil un- 
der the unfeeling lash of an European 
taskmaster ; and the proprietors, depri- 
ved of this irregular mfode of recruiting, 
were obliged to recur to the legitimate 
one of enabling the slaves, by care and 
good treatment, to keep up their own 
numbers.* The zeal of our philanthro- 
pists,* however, was not satisfied even 
with the considerable good thus effect- 


ed. Nothing was considered as done 
till tills wronged and degraded race 
were restored to their just place in the 
scale of humanity; till they were con- 
verted into citizens ami Christians,- — a 
difficult and perilous transition, which 
could not, be made without some very 
delicate processes. It would have been 
supposing the West India proprietors 
exempt from the common frailty of our 
nature, to expect that their minds should 
be open to the excel lence*of a course of 
proceeding which trenched so material- 
ly upon the very basis on Avhich their 
proprietaiy existence rested. Their ex- 
clamations were loud, that the British 
legislature were sacrificing to wild theo- 
retical ideas one of the main* sources of 
national prosperity ; that Jfrsir own es- 
sential rights and property were unjust- 
ly interfered with ; and that some con- 
sideration ought at least to have been 
held of the severe pressure under which 
they themselves, from other causes, had 
for some time laboured. They assured 
the House of Commons, that the mea- 
sures it was now taking would ere long 
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issue in an insurrection over all the 
islands, and a general massacre of the 
whites. The Assembl y of J amaica went 
so far as openly to dispute the right of 
the British legislature to dictate laws 
to them, and threatened a separation, — 
an impotent and imprudent ebuHition, 
which, by making the slaves consider 
the power of the mother-country as ar- 
rayed on their side, must have tended, 
more than any tiling else,, to encourage 
them in revolt. It must, however, so 
far be conceded to the West India pro- 
prietors, that though it be out of the 
question to renounce the arrangements 
by which the negroes may be ultimate- 
ly qualified to act as citizens and free- 
men, this last issue ought for the pre- 
sent to be kept as much as possible in 
the background. All that should now 
be' done is to improve their external, 
And, above all, their moral situation ; to 
place nothing else in their view, and 
prevent them from viewing emancipa- 
tion, even in distant prospect. 

Among the means of improving the 
Africans, and rousing them into some 
sort of intellectual and moral existence, 
none perhaps was more promising than 
the preaching of missionaries, detached 
from those numerous societies, to which 
the ardent and benevolent zeal of the 
present age has given rise. If their 
c'veed was not always the most refined, 
it was only, perhaps, the better fitted 
for acting upon those wild and untaught 
natures. Their zeal, too, supposing it 
sometimes to pass the limits of discre- 
tion, was much better adapted for the 
same purpose than that of individuals 
who were merely accustomed to move 
round a r’gular and established circle 
of duties. At the same time, in the 
present critical state of these islands, 
such indiscretions might no longer pre- 
sent the same venial character as in 
other circumstances. If they tended 
ta feed the natural discontent of the 
slaves against their masters, to inspire 
Jthem with the wish and the hope of li- 


berty, they might be productive of the 
most serious calamities. Whether such 
indiscretion had been committed in the 
case of Mr Smith, or whether he had 
fallen a victim to the jealous apprehen- 
sions of the masters, viewing with dread 
the diffusion of knowledge among the 
enslaved sons of Africa, had been the 
subject of eager controversy out of Par- 
liament, and was destined to become 
one of the leading subjects of debate 
within its walls. 

On the 16 th March, Earl Bathurst in 
the Lords, and Mr Canning in the Com- 
mons, laid before the House the plans 
which Ministers had put in train with 
the view of ameliorating the condition 
of the negroes, and in the hope of gra- 
dually paving the way for their ultimate 
emancipation. These plans had been 
embodied, Lord Bathurst observed, in 
two circulars, addressed, in the course 
of last year, to the governors of the co- 
lonies. The first measure which they 
recommended was, that means should 
be taken to secure the due observance 
of the Sabbath. The second, that the 
whip should be abolished as an emblem 
of authority. The third, that the pu- 
nishment of female flogging should also 
be abolished. The fourth, that the do- 
mestic punishment inflicted by owners 
and overseers upon males should be re- 
gul ated . Th e fifth , that measures should 
be adopted to give encouragement and 
validity to the marriage contract. The 
sixth, that the sale of slaves should be 
subjected to regulations. The seventh, 
that the property of slaves should be 
protected, and their right of making be- 
quests secured. The eighth, that faci- 
lities should be afforded to manumis- 
sion. And the ninth, and last, that the 
evidence of slaves should be admitted 
under regulations and restrictions. If 
any of their lordships conceived, that, 
in making these proposals, his Majes- 
ty’s ministers had gone too far, and, 
however right in theory, had recom- 
mended what was impracticable in prac- 
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tice, he had only to say, that eight out 
of these nine propositions had met not 
only with the entire concurrence, but 
with the warm approbation, of a large 
and respectable body of West India 
planters, acting in this country as a re- 
presentative committee for the whole. 
And even as to the ninth, the admission 
of the evidence of slaves, under certain 
regulations, he had not met with any 
member of that committee who did not 
say that, though not prepared to come 
forward with a proposition on the sub- 
ject, lie admitted it to he one deserving 
the fullest consideration. These pro- 
positions were under the consideration 
of the colonial legislatures, whose sit- 
tings had not closed when the last ad- 
vices had been received ; but he should 
deceive their lordships if he held out 
any hope that the majority of the propo- 
sitions, or even many of them, should be 
accepted. The colonies which appeared 
most inclined to accede to the recom- 
mendations submitted for their consi- 
deration, were Grenada, St Christopher, 
and Barhadoes ; those where they met 
with the greatest opposition were St 
Vincents, Tobago, Dominica, and Ja- 
maica. In regard to the three last, and 
even to St Vincent’s, the expectations 
of his Majesty’s ministers were still ra- 
ther sanguine. A considerable im- 
provement had taken place in the treat- 
ment of slaves, particularly in that of 
females, and in the provision made for 
the rearing of children. We had no 
right to legislate for the colonies, and 
could only influence them by refusing 
drawbacks upon exports, and imposing 
duties upon their produce. An order 
in council had, however, been framed, 
and recently approved of by his Majes- 
ty. It embodied the spirit of the re- 
commendations which had been made, 
and provided for carrying them into ef- 
fect* It appointed, or rather revived, 
the office of guardian, or protector of 
slaves, to whom, and to the command- 
ants under whom, the execution of the 


provisions of the order was intrusted. By 
the first provision, for the due observance 
of the Sabbath, all compulsory labour 
on that day was abolished ; the Sunday 
markets were to be prohibited after ten 
o’clock ; and as soon as a sufficient pro- 
vision should he made for the education 
of slaves, those markets were to he abo- 
lished altogether. By tin* next, the use 
of the whip was to he given up a f> an 
emblem of authority, as well as a means 
of punishment. It was thought proper 
that the whip should never he used ex- 
cept by a special order. And let it not 
hi* inferred from this prohibition that its 
barbarous application had been habi- 
tual ; as well might it be said, that, be- 
cause we had laws against murder, all 
members of our community were as- 
sassins. The only object, was to protect 
slaves, not only against positive, but 
against possible ill treatment. The next 
measure was one which gave the most 
general satisfaction. It was the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of flogging fe- 
males. It had been said that it was 
scarcely ever inflicted, and that their 
being liable to it was sufficient to en- 
sure good conduct on their part. It had 
also been asserted, that if they knew 
that they were not longer subjected to 
it, they would behave in a different 
maimer. But tips object had been ta- 
ken into consideration by the Court of 
Policy of Demerara, and that Court 
had decreed its abolition. He therefore 
felt convinced that he had adopted the 
right view of the subject. The next 
provision related to the punishment of 
males, and directed, that in all cases 
twenty-four hours should he allowed 
to elapse between the offeiwv and the 
infliction ; and that in no instance the 
latter should exceed twenty-five lashes 
at one time. No second punishment to 
be inflicted as long as any macerbation 
resulting from the first should remain ; 
and no punishment whatever to be in- 
flicted, except in the presence of a white 
person, besides the individual ordering 
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• it. Should it exceed three lashes, the 
punishment should be recorded in a 
book, with the offence, and in twenty- 
four hours afterwards, a copy, attested 
on oath, should be delivered to the com- 
mandant, and by him to the guardian 

* <# protector of slaves. The object of 
the next provision was to encourage 
the contracting of marriages. It autho- 
rized a slave desirous of marrying to 
apply to the commandant or the, pro- 
tector for a license. If he wore able to 
produce the consent of his master to 
his mhrriage, the commandant or guar- 
dian were to be authorized to issue a 
license, and any clergyman of the Church 
of England, or of any other persuasion, 
would have leave to marry them, but 
would be bound to send, within a cer- 
tain period, a certificate of such mar- 
riage to the protector, to be recorded 
smbkept in a book by the latter. Should 
the master refuse his consent, the slave 
would still apply to the commandant, 
who would summon the master to hear 
his objections, and if they appeared un- 
reasonable, the commandant would be 
authorized to issue a license, and the 
marriage would be solemnized, as in 
the former case. By the next- provision, 
the object of which was to prevent, vio- 
lent separations by the, sale of slaves, it 
was settled, that a husband and bis wife 
could not be parted, but must be, sold 
in the same* lot, together with any chil- 
dren under seven years of age, which 
they might have. The next regulation 
was to protect the property of slaves, 
and to impart, to them the power of 
making bequests. It, was true that the 
practice existed, hut it was thought, ne- 
cessary U, give them the security of a 
law, to enable them to apply to courts 
of justice, and to prosecute in their own 
name. In order that they should he 
able to make an advantageous use of 
their property, saving banks would be 
established in various parts, where they 
might deposit their money, and receive 
sg^-in teres t of five per cent. Should any 


slave, when he laid his money in a sa- 
ving bank, declare the manner in which 
he wished that it should he disposed of, 
in case of bis death, that declaration 
was to be recorded, and kept in a book, 
and the money to be applied as he had 
said. But should he die without a will, 
it would be paid to his wife and chil- 
dren. The next provision afforded faci- 
lities for the manumission of slaves, by 
making the registering of that manu- 
mission chargeable on the parish, and 
not on the slave himself. The latter 
would also have tin 1 right of purchasing 1 
his freedom, and if any difficulty arose 
with his master as to price, it was to ho 
arranged by appraisement. The master 
and the slave*, were to make each their 
own, and the protect or to stand umpire 
between them. The last point related 
to the admission of the evidence of 
slaves. That evidence was to be ad- 
mitted whenever a slave should he able 
to produce* a certificate, signed by a 
member of the Church of England, or 
by any minister of a different commu- 
nion, declaring that, after examination, 
he conceived him to have been so in- 
structed in religious matters as to he 
fully sensible of the obligations of an 
oath. This certificate was to be also 
recorded in a book kept by the guar- 
dian or protector of slaves. The noble 
earl then drew the attention of the 
House to the state of our ecclesiastical 
establishment in the West Indies. It 
was most, lamentably deficient ; and he 
acknowledged with shame, that when 
it had been made, there had been no 
reference whatever to the slave popula- 
tion. That establishment was deficient 
as to its strength, and to the measures 
adopted for the discipline of such a 
clergy ; but many efforts had been made 
by individuals and societies to make up 
the deficiency. Besides the society un- 
der the direction of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, there were the Moravian and Wes- 
leyan Societies, who had senf many 
missionaries for the religious instruction 
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of the slaves. Great credit was certain- 
ly due to those societies; but for the ho- 
nour of the Sovereign, it was not fit 
that an object of that importance should 
be left to the zeal and exertions of in- 
dividuals. Their lordships, lie concei- 
ved, would therefore agree with him, 
that our ecclesiastical establishment in 
the West Indies required to be increa- 
sed, and to be placed under control, 
and that no control could possibly be 
effective, except that of a resident. It 
had been* generally believed, that the 
Bishop of London exercised some au- 
thority over the West India Islands. 
But this was not the case ; lie had no 
such authority. It was intended, there- 
fore, that there should be two bishops, 
one to reside in Jamaica, and the other 
in the Leeward Islands. It was also 
proposed, that there should be one arch- 
deacon with the bishop in Jamaica, and 
two with that in the Leeward Islands, 
and that both bishops should be accom- 
panied on the outset with a sufficient 
number of clergymen to answer the 
demands pressing on the government. 
With respect to churches, it was not 
intended to take away from the gover- 
nor^ of the colonies the right of pre- 
sentation, and the patronage which they 
had hitherto enjoyed ; but those pre- 
sentations should be first submitted to 
the bishops, and afterwards to the King. 
The general state of the slave popula- 
tion was one of ignorance. They were 
like children, and must be taught as 
such. It had been said, some years ago, 
by a noble baron opposite, (Lord Hol- 
land,) that the slaves should be taught 
the same religion as their owners and 
managers professed. The observation 
was just : for the owners and managers 
would attend more readily to the in- 
struction of slaves when taught by per- 
sons of their own persuasion, than by 
others. Besides, a community of wor- 
ship was equally beneficial to the mas- 
ter as* the slave, by uniting them both 
before their Maker, and making the high 


and the proud feel the claims of the 
lowly to be treated as a fellow-creature. 
He wished it at the same time to be 
understood, that there was no inten- 
tion to interfere with the exertions of 
the private clergy, or to disturb any 
fountain from which the great truths of 
revelation were flowing. In order to do 
away the evil effects arising on the 
mind both of the planters and the skives, 
from the belief that, there was an im- 
mediate intention of abolishing slavery, 
a short and simple proclamation had 
been issued. His lordship conceived, 
that the planters had a full right to com- 
pensation, in case of the abolition of 
slavery, and even for whatever loss they 
might sustain in consequence of its mi- 
tigation. He adverted to the evils which 
had arisen in St Domingo from the abo- 
lition of slavery, and to the great re- 
duction in the produce of that island 
from what it had formerly been. In New 
York, it had been necessary to esta- 
blish hospitals for emancipated slaves, 
who had become a burthen on the com- 
munity. If Colombia had been more 
successful, this might be imputed, in 
a great measure, to the small number 
of slaves, compared to that of the free 
inhabitants, and partly to their having 
been efnployed in the army, on both 
sides, during the recent civil war, which 
had formed a strong tie between them 
and the rest of the inhabitants. 

Mr Canning, in treating the same 
subject, declared, that he knew of none 
that was to be approached with so much 
awe, or the difficulties of which, the 
more they were probed, grew more in 
magnitude and importance. Ministers 
were obliged to contend against extra- 
vagances of the most opposite kinds. 
They were not to enter into the con- 
test by sweeping all away before them, 
in order to make a clear stage for the- 
ory to have its trial. It was the duty 
of Parliament, while with a steady hand 
they guided the progress of ameliora- 
tion in the slave, not to drive the ploqgl^ 
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share through the property and lives of 
those who had been connected with 
them by circumstances, over which they 
had no* control. Mr Canning gave a 
view of the arrangements proposed to 
be introduced by government, similar 
to that already given by Earl Bathurst, 
am,l concluded with the following sum- 
mary. They abolished the whip, as ap- 
plied to the female, altogether. They 
abolished the whip as a stimulus to la- 
bour, and put great restraint upon its 
use as a punishment, as applied to the 
male's. They gave to the slaves religious 
instruction, and encouraged religious 
worship amongst them. They recom- 
mended marriage, and kept families to- 
gether. Property was secured to them 
by law, and put in a course of accumu- 
lation. The evidence of slaves was to 
be admitted under certain regulations. 
'And lastly, to encourage manumission, 
they gave the. power of self-purchase to 
an individual for himself and kindred. 
'Die system was first to be adopted in 
Trinidad, and such, be hoped, would be 
the result, that it would soon be extend- 
ed to the other colonies. He heard with 
alarm the expressed wish of some gen- 
tlemen for the immediate emancipation 
of the whole race. To adopt such a 
course would be like that child of ge- 
nius, who, according to a modern ro- 
mance, contrived to make a living man, 
and to endow him with form and ac- 
tion ; hut not having infused into his 
mind the intellectual power of distin- 
guishing right and wrong, he found 
that he had created a giant to turn upon 
himself, and to become his destroyer. 
It was therefore his desire to go gra- 
dually, because he would go safely to 
his work. There were some who went 
beyond him in enthusiasm, and said that 
this plan would take time. Time I — 
To he sure it would. To he sure it 
ought. Time ! What was it that they 
were struggling with ? A thing grown 
Up in a few years ? No ; it was the 
^uwjh of centuries, nay, of tens of cen- 


turies, if not coeval with the deluge. 
And was this a subject requiring so lit- 
tle time, that they, in the fulness of 
their nascent legislation — for he it re- 
collected that this had been a country 
centuries before they thought of med- 
dling with it — should think of annihi- 
lating with a blow this vast system, 
which had endured through all ages ? 
Their duty was to watch with an an- 
xious and a jealous eye over the silent 
progress of a sure and gradual change, 
until they arrived at the consummation 
of their hopes. In regard to the con- 
duct of the colonial assemblies, he saw 
much to condemn, much to lament, 
something to excuse, and nothing to 
punish. He would not admit them to 
the glory of a contest. He hoped gen- 
tlemen would put a restraint upon that 
enthusiastic eloquence, which could pro- 
duce no good, and might lead to the 
most dangerous consequences. Mr Can- 
ning closed with stating the steps which 
Britain had taken for the abolition of 
the slave trade, and which he firmly be- 
lieved had been effectual with regard to 
the British West Indies, though they 
could not yet prevent it from being still 
carried on to a great extent by some 
other nations. He proposed to bring in 
a hill, rendering the slave trade piracy, 
as it had already been made in Ameri- 
ca, and establishing a mutual right of 
search between the two countries. 

In the House of Lords, these expo- 
sitions were well received. Lord Hol- 
land, the only speaker, admitted them 
to he very satisfactory, and thought the 
noble Secretary was entitled to the high- 
est praise for the moderate and conci- 
liating speech which he had delivered. 
He only wished to put a question, whe- 
ther the provisions contained in the 
Order in Couucil which had been sent, 
and which provisions he highly appro- 
ved, extended to all the ceded islands, 
or were confined to the island of Tri- 
nidad only? — Earl Bathurst, in expla- 
nation, observed, that^vilh respect to 
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St Lucie, means were taken to ac- 
commodate the orders which had been 
sent out to the peculiar circumstances 
of that colony. To Berbice and De- 
merara instructions had also been for- 
warded, with the view of obtaining 
the most correct information on par- 
ticular points ; and as soon as ad- 
vices were received from those is- 
lands, an Order in Council would he 
framed, conformably to their regula- 
tions. 

In the House of Commons, the ar- 
dent zeal of the votaries of negro eman- 
cipation caused the explanations of Mr 
Canning to be received in a somewhat 
different tone. M&Buxton led the van, 
and contended that the resolutions 
which the House carried in the last 
Session, pledged them to a stronger 
course, and referred to the condition 
of the whole negro population — not to 
a small portion limited to the colony of 
Trinidad. If by amelioration in the 
condition of all the slaves of all the 
colonies were meant oidy one colony, 
he for one must protest against that ap- 
plication of the promise formerly held 
out. It would appear from Mr Can- 
ning’s speech, that the extinction of 
slavery could only be obtained through 
the operation of slow and silent causes, 
the assistance of gradual measures, and 
the all-powerful, and, above all, prompt 
intervention of the light of reason ! — 
(Cheers from different parts of the 
House.) He should say in answer to 
that cheer, that if they intended to 
leave the pledge which had been made 
by his Majesty’s government, and that 
House to be redeemed by the means 
dictated by reason only — it would re- 
quire ten centuries before it was ac- 
complished ; and under such circum- 
stances, he and those who with him 
had taken in hand this great cause, 
would feel themselves no longer parties 
to that pledge. It was made to 700,000 
slaves, and if one iota of it were aban- 
doned, they shtfcdd not consider them- 


selves parties to one tittle of it. He 
admitted that the Order in Council was 
good, so far as it went, particularly that 
clause which went to prohibit the flog- 
ging of females. Mr Buxton then drew 
the picture of individuals of that sex 
extended naked on the ground, and 
flogged with the cart whip, and enlar- 
ged not only on the horrid nature of the 
spectacle, hut the moral degradation 
with which it must be attended. The 
House showed some disgust at these 
details ; but Mr Buxton declared, that 
they might ring in his ears ten times 
as loud, before he would purchase a 
miserable indemnity from reproach, by 
a base desertion of a cause he had un- 
dertaken. But if the right honourable 
gentleman wished to effect his change 
through the medium of moral improve- 
ment, why did he not apply the same 
means to all the colonies ? Why be- 
gin by granting to 22,000 in Trinidad, 
and 8000 in St Lucie, that which had 
been promised, hut was not granted, to 
700,000 negroes in the whole of the 
colonies ? (Expressions of dissent.) — 
lie wished to know then, whether go- 
vernment intended that the use of the 
whip upon females should he put down 
in all the colonies. He wished to know 
what grounds there were for expecting, 
that these views would be cherished 
and embraced by the West Indians at 
large. In Jamaica, the utmost exas- 
peration had been shown, and even in 
the enlightened colony of Barbadoes, 
and in the speech of Mr Ilampden, 
which he could not hut commend as 
the only one breathing temperate prin- 
ciples, and couched in the language of 
courtesy, there were jokes on this sub- 
ject, to some of which he could not re- 
frain from treating the House. Mr 
Hampden Raid, that certainly the prac- 
tice of flogging females might somewhat 
shock their gallantry ; but the fact was, 
that their females were rather of the 
Amazonian order, and that he really 
thought their husbands would grqmhl* 
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if their wives were put oift of the reach 
of the whip. When he saw these jokes 
about gallantry towards negro females, 
black ladies, their Amazonian forms, 
and the grumbling of husbands at their 
wives escaping the cart whip, good jokes 
as he might concede them to «be, he 
held them to furnish good reasons for 
not confiding such powers in the hands 
of West Indian attorneys 3000 miles 
off? still less for confiding them to the 
attorney's agent, and less still to his 
driver, who had been so justly charac- 
terized by the right honourable Secre- 
tary. He hated such a system, because 
of the personal cruelties which it fa- 
voured, but he hated it much more, be- 
cause it tended to debase the possessor 
of such powers, and to render the mas- 
ter of slaves vile in the eyes of the 
world, and in his own eyes. If what 
Mj* Hampden stated about the husband 
were true, then lie must hate slavery 
for its physical evils, but ten thousand 
times more for tin* moral debasement 
which it fostered ; for he held that all 
the qualities of manhood must be era- 
dicated from that mimfcwhich could en- 
tertain such a sentiment, towards a wife 
or a mother. They had been told that 
the whip was now a mere symbol of 
office, a badge of authority, the rem- 
nant of a barbarous custom. Happen- 
ing, however, to take up a file of Ja- 
maica papers, lie found the advertise- 
ments for runaway negroes to lead to 
a quite contrary inference. One of 
these ran thus : — “ He is marked on 
the flesh with the initials C. C. 1\, and 
has flogging marks on his shoulders.” 
In another was the expression, as part 
of the description, “ with marks of se- 
vere flogging.” Another described a 
female negro by the name of Sarah, 
marked J. D. with a scar on her back ! 
and indeed the papers were filled with 
a multitude of cases of this kind. There 
were no less than five hundred in one 
year. He alluded also to the practice 


of burning, with a hot iron, the initials 
of the name and estate of the negro. 
There was one advertisement in these 
papers, describing a slave, Betsy, with 
S. O. A. marked on her, besides several 
letters which were not plain on her 
breasts. A second was a Creole, mark- 
ed J. B. and other marks on his cheeks. 
Another, Peter, marked A. C. I. E. R. 
O. N. V. T. S. Yet they were told 
these things were abolished. Mr Bux- 
ton finally declared, that he cherished 
no enmity against the planters, nor any 
wish for the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves. He approved generally 
of the measures proposed by govern- 
ment^ hut did not wish to see them 
frittered down to the colony of Trini- 
dad only. 

Mr Ellis, the temperate advocate of 
the West India c&use, rose to support 
those statements respecting the miti- 
gated use of the whip, to which Mr 
Buxton had alluded, and which had 
emanated from himself. He admitted 
having said, that the whip was used as 
a symbol of office, hut he had not said 
that it w\as an ornament. lie had said, 
that it was not now used as a stimulus 
to labour, hut he had never said that it 
w r as not used as an instrument of legal 
punishment, which was all the honour- 
able member could draw from the Ja- 
maica advertisements he had read, of 
negroes w ith the mark of the whip on 
them. With respect to the marks of 
the letters, all that he could observe 
was, that they w ere one of the barba- 
rous circumstances of the slave trade, 
these marks having been used to dis- 
tinguish the old slaves from those new- 
ly imported. The slave trade having 
been abolished, this practice, of course, 
no longer existed. With regard to the 
present state of the West India colo- 
nies, he could not but observe that a 
great change was visible in their condi- 
tion from what it was formerly. When 
he lived in Jamaica, he resided in the 
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* midst of a population of one thousand 
blacks, and in a house which had nei- 
ther door nor window shut night or 
day* All that time there existed con- 
tentment and attachment to their mas- 
ters on the part of the negroes, and 
confidence on the part of the masters 
, towards their slaves. As to the causes 
which had produced the change now so 
obvious, it would answer no good pur- 
pose to inquire. Moral improvement 
was said to be desired by all ; but while 
the negroes were in expectation of re- 
ceiving by every packet what they 
called a paper of freedom : while they 
conceived that the British Parliament 
was anxious to grant them this* and 
their masters adverse to the grant, and 
while the masters were fearful that their 
slaves were watching the moment to 
seize that freedom by force with all 
the horrible circumstances of such a 
step, was it likely that such a state of 
things could be conducive to the moral 
improvement of society ? Mr Ellis en- 
deavoured to excuse the violence of the 
colonial assemblies, from the state of 
alarm in which they wore kept, and the 
extravagant charges which had been 
advanced against thorn in this country. 

Mr Wilberforce declared that he had 
listened with unfeigned satisfaction to 
the ameliorations proposed ; but at the 
same time he could not consent, that 
the fate of so many immortal beings 
should be left to the adjustment of the 
colonial assemblies. They could not 
hope that the conduct of persons in the 
islands would be different now from 
, what it was in 1797 ; after what they 
had experienced, they could not, expect 
that the local authorities, unless com- 
pelled to it, would promote these ame- 
liorations which the Parliament thought 
ought to be enforced. From his soul 
he believed that they were on the brink 
of a precipice, and if they did not ob- 
serve much *care, he feared the results 
would bo most calamitous. The slate 


of the population was dreadful. Inte- 
rested persons had spread the foulest 
calumnies. Even he had been accused 
of circulating pamphlets and statements 
through the islands. He was ashamed 
to have to say that such representations 
were wholly false ; such calumnies 
might be natural to the soil of slavery, 
but they were altogether founded in 
falsehood. He then alluded to the vio- 
lent language used by the colonists, and 
to the fact that there was one universal 
feeling amongst the negroes, that the 
Parliament intended to do something 
for their essential benefit, but that- their 
masters resisted the adoption of such 
beneficial measures. The truth was, 
as had been well observed by one who 
was competent to judge of the subject, 
that the negroes were on tile tiptoe of 
expectation to learn the declarations of 
Parliament. But what would be their 
sensations when they found that the 
ministers paused, and that the Parlia- 
ment also paused ? Just as they had 
got the cup to their lips, and wen* about 
to partake, as they imagined, of the 
sweet draught of liberty, they would 
behold it dashed from their hands. Such 
would he their feelings, and he feared 
the consequence would be, that they 
would endeavour to take the cause into 
their own hands. The calamities which 
took place at St Domingo, were occa- 
sioned by the vacillating conduct of the 
French Convention, which enacted mea- 
sures one day, and reversed them the 
next. The consequence was, that the 
negro population took then* cause into 
their own hands, and the House knew 
the result. As to insurrections being 
the consequences of the course which 
Mr Wilberforce and his friends pursued, 
it was a remarkable fact, there never 
had been fewer insurrections than cha- 
racterized modern times. 

Mr Baring, in a speech where the 
feelings of a great West India mer- 
chant somewhat contended with those 
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*of a philanthropist, declared that he 
would be glad to see the negro popu- 
lation free, if it were fit for freedom* 
He complained, however, of the extra- 
vagant reports circulated by the emis- 
saries of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
■ observed, that the case of Higgins had 
been brought forward over and over in 
every speech on the subject. He con- 
cluded with observing, that as to com- 
pensation, it would frighten the House 
to calculate how much would be re- 
quired, and that, if it were proposed 
for that puqjose, to double the malt 
tax, or Window duties, there would be 
a small show of petitions. — Mr Peel 
replied to the arguments on the oppo- 
site side, and maintained that the course 
suggested by his Right Honourable 
Friend with so much eloquence and be- 
nevolence, was the true course to be 
pursued. It showed the animus . It 
would show they were interested in the 
welfare and comfort of the slaves. He 
was satisfied, when the irritation of the 
moment had subsided, the colonial le- 
gislative assemblies would adopt the 
measures recommended by the govern- 
ment of the parent country, for the im- 
provement and gradual manumission of 
the slaves. — But Dr Lushington com- 
plained that the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman had not told the House candid- 
ly, that if the Colonial Legislators re- 
fused, for three or four years, to adopt 
the measures recommended, he would 
not remain passive to their contumacy. 

After some further conversation, and 
a reply by Mr Canning, the motion 
was agreed to without any opposition. 

The question, however, connected 
with the West Indies, which excited the 
most intense interest, both in the poli- 
tical and religious worlds, and was des- 
tined to form the main trial of strength, 
was that of the missionary Smith. The 
severity of his treatment, and his hard 
fate, excited through the numerous 
classes interested in his cause a min- 
gled sentiment of sympathy and indig- 


nation. The table of the House was 
covered with petitions from towns, 
boroughs, and voluntary associations, 
calling aloud for an inquiry, fully ex- 
pected to issue a severe censure on 
those who had been concerned in that 
transaction. Mr Brougham, whose ora- 
tory had been so long devoted to the 
negro cause, brought forward all his 
powers to fulfil the wishes of so large a 
portion of his countrymen. 

On the 1st June, Mr Brougham brought 
the subject before the House. After 
some modest preliminaries, he alluded 
to those who thought that the affair 
ought not to be agitated ; that it was 
in fact of little consequence, having oc- 
curred in a distant colony, and related 
to an obscure individual of the name of 
Smith, who was connected with, to 
make the thing more unpalatable, the 
Methodists. It was the first time he 
had heard in that House, that because 
a man was unprotected— because he 
stood single and alone against those who 
were in power, that this was a reason 
for shutting their ears to the hardship 
of his case. Supposing that Mr Smith 
had been a Methodist, was that a rea- 
son why they should not take an inte- 
rest in his cause, if it was believed to 
be a just one ? But Mr Smith was no 
Methodist, nor was the society which 
employed him of that persuasion. It 
was the Church Missionary Society, 
which was composed individually of 
members of the Established Church, 
that had sent him out. He was a mem- 
ber of a respectable and enlightened so- 
ciety of religionists, who were entitled 
to peculiar veneration from the univer- 
sal toleration which they favoured, and 
to whom, in all ages, the country gene- 
rally had owed 'a debt of gratitude. He 
would undertake to show those gentle- 
men who honoured him with their at- 
tention, that from the beginning to the 
end of the trial of Mr Smith, there had 
been a violation of the most common 
forms of law, as well qp of substantial 
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justice, such as he had never known, in 
modern times, to be connected with 
anything that was called a judicial pro- 
ceeding. Resolutions had passed that 
House, and instructions had been sent 
out to the colonies, of which lie should 
not now inquire whether they were the 
best possible ; but the fact was, that 
they had excited a considerable fermen- 
tation in this colony. Unhappily it did 
not occur to the authorities there (he 
could make every allowance for them 
in the alarming state of things which 
they witnessed,) to do what he should 
have thought would naturally suggest 
itself ; namely, to promulgate the in- 
structions which had been received at 
once. This was* delayed week after 
week, up to the period of the fatal oc- 
currences with which the House was 
acquainted, and no authentic commu- 
nication of the instructions received was 
made cither to the white or to the black 
population of that colony. The inter- 
val was six or seven weeks, the instruc- 
tions being acted upon from file 7tli 
July, the revolt breaking out on the 1 8th 
August. It was dangerous to talk of 
freedom in such a state of society. — It 
was an opinion which lie entertained 
before he had a seat in that I lous(‘, and 
which he still retained, corrected per- 
haps in the manner of its expression, 
from his experience of men and things, 
that it was necessary, as well from jus- 
tice to the wliite proprietors, as from 
regard to the welfare of the negroes 
themselves, to maintain the present state 
of society in the West Indies. It was 
justice to the whites and mercy to the 
blacks, never to allow the former to 
dread, or the latter to hope, that Parlia- 
ment would sanction the emancipation 
of the slaves — he meant their sudden, 
unjust, unqualified emancipation, inas- 
much as to do this would he c ruelty to 
the blacks, and under the name of it 
would not* fail to inflict on them the 
pWKfBrt misery. The course which he 
"gilescribed m have been taken crea- 


ted naturally and inevitably great alarm, 
and led to those disturbances which all 
concurred in deeply lamenting. Mr 
Smith had for six years officiated in the 
colony; his unimpeached moral cha- 
racter obtained for him the love and 
veneration not only of his flock, hut of 
others who were attracted by the pro- 
priety of his deportment and the purity 
of his life. The papers before them 
contained only a part of the proofs 
which be could offer of the high cha- 
racter of Mr Smith, but these were 
sufficient for bis purpose, as they estab- 
lished the fact that those who knew him 
best esteemed him most. Mr Smith 
was dragged from his house about three 
days after the revolt took place, when 
its violence was not only exhausted, 
hut when the disturbance was substan- 
tially quelled, lie was dragged from 
his house without being allowed to pro- 
vide himself with those accommodations 
which are comforts elsewhere, but which, 
in that climate, became absolutely ne- 
cessary for the preservation of health. 
For him these were peculiarly necessary, 
as liis life had recently been attacked 
in one of its principal seats. He was, 
however, hurried with indecent haste to 
prison, and there shut up in that sultry 
and unwholesome climate for many 
weeks. He was then removed, at a 
time when .his life was in great jeo- 
pardy, to another prison, .which was 
ouly fitted for a place of torture, wliere 
he was exposed to the damps arising 
from a piece of stagnant water. Mr 
Smith was seized under the hollow pre- 
tence that, by the declaration of mar- 
tial law, he was required to serve as a 
soldier. If from ignorance -of the fact 
that this was required, he had refused 
to serve, surely there was some excuse 
for his so doing. Mr Smith was, how- 
ever, hurried to prison, and his papers 
were seized. With these was his pri-^. 
vate journal, part of which was intend- 
ed to be sent to his employers, but the 
greater portion of it was intended^to 
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.meet no human eye but his* own. I Ip 
was kept in prison four calendar months. 
On the 9th of November he was con- 
fined in a room called the Garret, where 
he was subjected to many privations, 
and it was finally resolved to bring him 
to a court-martial. He called on* the 
House to pause, and survey as if, were 
the ‘outside of this proceeding. He be- 
lieved it would puzzle the most learn- 
ed member of the Court to say under 
what law this was done. As a lawyer, 
he could not, understand how Mr Smith 
could properly be tried before a court- 
martial. A decree of Philip and Mary 
had subjected to a court-martial, all 
found guilty of circulating protestant 
books. 'There had been other less atro- 
cious instances ; but, by the petition of 
right, this inode of trial was strictly li- 
mited to military offences. In a civil 
5 'ourlj Mr Smith would have had the 
advantage of delay ; two witnesses would 
have been necessary against him, and 
there would have been a learned person 
acting in his individual and professional 
responsibility in the character of Chief 
Justice, instead of that person being 
introduced, by a strange anomaly, un- 
der the character of a lieutenant-colonel 
of the militia. He was then hidden 
among the common and irresponsible 
members of the Court. The Judge 
Advocate, whose duty it was to lean 
towards the prisoner, had displayed the 
'utmost “virulence against- Mr Smith. 
Lieutenant-colonel Goodman, whom he 
personally esteemed, was yet connected 
with the colony, and hold the office of 
vendue master. Mr B. lmd actually 
seen advertisements of the sales of fifty- 
six slaves, every one of which had been 
signed by him. This gave him an in- 
terest in the system of slavery, and 
ought to have been considered as a dis- 
qualification. 'Trial by court-martial 
might have been legal during the short in- 
terval of the insurrection ; but, for that 
court to assemble two months after, and 
twenty-eight, days, was contrary 
*Y^L#XV11. PART 1. 


to every constitutional principle. Mr 
Brougham then went over a number of 
the proceedings and of the questions 
that had been put, insisting that they 
were highly irregular and unfair. To 
show that not a shadow of crime could 
he charged against this poor missionary, 
lie would read a letter which was writ- 
ten by a gentleman whom he should 
not name, but the letter mentioned a 
name to whom appeal could he made, 
and whose respectability would suffi- 
ciently authenticate the conteifts. The 
gentleman so named was Mr Austin, 
who was no Methodist, no sectary, but 
a member of the church, as by law 
established. — The letter stated that, the 
negroes who accused Mr Smith in their 
confessions when throwing themselves 
upon the mercy of the Court, denied 
those confessions just before they were 
launched into eternity. Their last state- 
ments were then taken down, read to 
them, and signed upon their oaths. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Mr Austin, 
the object of the revolt was not blood. 
He stated his belief that nothing hut, 
the religious instruction which Mr Smith 
gave to the negroes had saved the Mood 
of those who were then seeking his. 
They stated their object to he that of 
driving their masters to the towns; and 
by driving they simply meant to use 
only such force as would compel them 
to go. In fact, it, meant no more than 
that they would strike work. They 
stated in the very heat of their passions, 
where every passion was heated but 
that of revenge, that they would not 
take away life, because their instructor 
had told them that they had no right to 
take away that which they could not 
give. Much Mood had been spilt on 
the part of the negroes, for he believed 
that above two hundred had suffered 
altogether. He had in his hand gazettes, 
by which it appeared that others had 
been submitted to the minor pfinislmient, 
of flogging. 'Two had received *1000 
lashes each, and were flujidonined to 
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work in chains for seven years. A good 
deal of this punishment appeared to him 
to be unnecessary, and calculated to dis- 
grace the white man, and still more to 
increase his insecurity. He could say 
little of other individuals, when lie found 
the governor telling a missionary that 
if he dared to teach the negroes, lie 
would send him out of the colony. The 
honourable and learned gentleman here 
referred to a paper issued, as it was un- 
derstood, by some member of the esta- 
blished church in the colony, declaring 
that there would he no more psalm- 
singing in the colony ; condemning the 
mode of preaching adopted by the mis- 
sionaries in addressing the slaves ; and 
observing that it was only in the Bethel 
Chapel that slaves were addressed by 
the title of u dearly beloved brethren.” 
— This last assertion showed how little 
this orthodox religionist must have at- 
tended to the service of his own church. 
The paper went on to observe, that 
slavery must either continue as it now 
did, or not continue at all. How igno- 
rant must he such individuals as this ! 
They had before them danger enough 
to satisfy the warmest chivalry; they 
were a mere handful of slave masters in 
the midst of myriads of African slaves, 
of all tempers and dispositions, but who 
would all forget the shades of distinc- 
tion between themselves to join against 
the whites. An immense ocean sepa- 
rated these ignorant men from all Eu- 
ropean assistance in the moment of im- 
mediate danger ; and yet were they 
proceeding in a manner which must 
exasperate the coolest, and which could 
not fail to warm religious enthusiasm 
into madness. To avert the danger, if 
possible, he called for the assistance of 
Parliament. He called upon them to 
save the West Indians themselves from 
the horrors which threatened them. He 
made this call first on behalf of the 
slaves, to whom we owed all that could 
be owed to ill-treated men, from those 
jpffco were ir^he close connexion with 


tlie men who had ill-treated them. He 
made the call next on behalf of the 
masters themselves, to prevent their 
continuing in that ruinous course which 
had begun in the martyrdom of Mr 
Smith. He called upon them last, 
though not the least, to discharge a 
duty which they owed to all classes in 
this country, by disavowing the whole 
of the proceedings relative to that gen- 
tleman. The honourable gentleman 
therefore concluded with moving an ad- 
dress to his Majesty, declaring the opi- 
nion of the House, that the condemna- 
tion of Mr Smith was unjust. 

Mr Wilinot Horton, secretary for the 
colonies, undertook to reply to Mr 
Brougham. He insisted, that any tech- 
nical irregularities which had occurred 
in the proceedings, arose necessarily 
from the unsettled state of things in the 
colony. The principal question, how- 
e ver, was, whether substantial j ustice had 
been administered. By this test he was 
perfectly willing to try the present mo- 
tion, because he was not prepared, nor 
was it necessary, to defend the case by 
technical rules. It should be remember- 
ed that the colony was in imminent 
danger ; and that for 3000 w hites, there 
were 77,000 slaves. The Court which 
tried Mr Smith was formed as unex- 
ceptionably as it was possible, consider- 
ing all the circumstances of difficulty. 
Had the prisoner been tried by the or- 
dinary constitutional form of proceed- 
ing, he was much more likely to he 
brought before a prejudiced Court than 
that which had actually tried him. lie 
would then have been tried by a jury 
of planters ; negro evidence would have 
been equally admissible against him ; 
and lie would no more have been al- 
lowed counsel than he was under the 
proceedings as they had actually taken 
place. The honourable and learned 
gentleman not only complained of the 
original proclamation of martial law, 
hut of its continuance after all necessity 
for it had ceased. To show that this 
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was not done vexatiously towards Mr 
Smith, as had been held out, he would 
refer thfe House to the governor’s dis- 
patches to the government at home, in 
which he observed that he was most 
anxious to abolish martial law, and would 
take the first safe opportunity of doingfto, 
hut that the whites were still very much 
alarnie’d, and relied chiefly upon their 
arms ; especially when they consider- 
ed the vast disproportion in number 
between the whites and the slaves. 
The honourable and learned gentleman 
said, that sentence of death had been 
passed for an offence, which, by law, 
was not punishable by death. The le- 
gal part of the question he did not at- 
tempt to meddle with ; but even sup- 
posing the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman to be correct in his legal view 
of it, the sentence had been qualified 
by a recommendation to mercy ; and 
whqp it was remembered, that in no 
case within memory, had such a sen- 
tence, so qualified, been acted upon, it 
was too much to say that the Court de- 
sired to take away the prisoner’s life. 
They con ceived (whether right or wiong 
was not the question) that the crime 
was legally punishable with death ; but 
they thought there were palliating cir- 
cumstances which rendered it proper to 
mitigate the strict severity of the law. 
In regard to the insurrection itself, it 
was not denied; that Mr Smith’s friends 
and agents had been the ringleaders 
in it. It was impossible, he thought, to 
read the papers, and pronounce Mr 
Smith to be the spotless character he 
tvas described to be by the Missionary 
Society. Mr Horton did not think he 
had any malicious design, for he belie- 
ved him to be a mere enthusiast, and 
by no means qualified for a temperate 
performance of the duties of his office. 
He begged the House only to look at 
the topics which Mr Smith had chosen 
to address to the slaves. Mr Smith also 
advanced a mo9t dangerous doctrine, by 
SJtfcjtenpting to find reasons for not ma- 


king a master of such importance as the 
conspiracy known to the constituted 
authorities. He appeared to say, too, 
that slavery could not be mitigated, but 
must be altogether abolished. He bag- 
ged to ask, was this a doctrine which 
would he sanctioned by the Missionary 
Society ? No doubt, Mr Smith thought 
the doctrine was right, and regulated his 
own conduct in consequence of it. All 
the evidence on this point clearly went 
to show the frame of mind in which Mr 
Smith was, at the time shortly pf*evi«us 
to the insurrection. His allusion to the 
many wars, and sheddings of blood, 
about matters of religion — his allusion 
to the affairs of St Donjingo — and his 
laying it down that it was culpable in 
the slaves to work on Sundays, all went 
to prove what Mr Horton had before 
observed on this point. Mr Horton be- 
lieved it was the wish of government, 
and of that House, to see the practice 
of Sunday work altogether discontinued ; 
hut it was not the business of Mr Smith 
to tell the slaves, that by obedience to 
the present law, they would be offend- 
ing their Maker. He thought the evi- 
dence clearly proved that Mr Smith had 
known of the intended insurrection with- 
out disclosing it. How could the Mis- 
sionary Societies ever carry their inten- 
tions into effect, if they had not the aid 
of the slave-masters ? Knowing the 
facts Mr Smith did, it was his duty to 
have communicated them to the govern- 
ment ; and not having done ro, he was 
guilty of misprision of treason. How 
did it happen, that out of the whole 
colony, the slaves who attended the 
Bethel Chapel were the only persons 
affected by the impulse of insurrection ? 
Upon the imprudence of Mr Smith, he 
believed there could be no difference of 
opinion among impartial ipen. The ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence must re- 
main between him and his Creator. Mr 
Horton thought he was an imprudent 
enthusiastic man, who conceived tfiat. 
the end justified jthe means^ Mr Ilor- 
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ton contended that he was properly 
brought to trial ; and that, if there was 
a failure of any technical forms in tin* 
course of his trial, there was none of 
substantial justice. The Missionary pe- 
tition stated, that the insurrection was 
not caused by Mr Smith, hut by the 
cruelty of tin; slave-owners to their 
slaves. Now the fact was, that the lead- 
ers of the insurrection were high in the 
confidence of their masters ; well paid, 
well fed, and in good circumstances. 
The whole of the evidence proved that 
Mr Smith had not followed the instruc- 
tions given him by the Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Sir Janies Mackintosh professed him- 
self anxious to bear testimony against a 
proceeding as unwarrantable as ever 
disgraced the. administration of justice 
in the British dominions. As to the 
charge, that cruelty to the negroes had 
not been the cause of the insurrection, 
because the actual ringleaders had not 
been exposed to it, there could be no 
greater fallacy than this. The great 
mass of a people might be oppressed, 
though the leaders in an insurrection to 
oppose oppression did not feel it. Lead- 
ers in such cases were generally per- 
sons of superior talent or station, who, 
though they might not feel so much as 
others the wrongs inflicted, would still 
he the foremost to avenge them. lie 
believed the Chief Justice Wray to be 
a respectable man, but it was in vain 
to argue against facts, from character. 
Hearsay evidence of the worst kind 
"was admitted. Let the character of Mr 
Wray have its weight, hut let it he 
used as a shield to protect, not as a 
sword to stab, the character of Mr 
Smith, the only thing now unfortunate- 
ly left in their hands of that most ill 
used gentlemapi. He could lay his hand 
to his heart, and declare upon his ho- 
nour, or if there was any pledge more 
sacred*, that he believed him to be a 
most innocent and virtuous man, ille- 
gally triedfun justly condemned to death, 


and persecuted in a manner that was a 
disgrace to any enlightened govern- 
ment, even in the case of the worst cri- 
minal. IIo would put it to the House, 
whether the letters of Mr Smith, which 
merely contained general observations 
awl discussions, and bad no relation 4,o 
action of any kind, should be taken as, 
evidence that lie was guilty of mispri- 
sion of treason. Could the journal of a 
man, in which lie entered the sentiments 
of his life, be produced in evidence 
against him ? The case of Sidney va- 
nished before the atrocity of producing 
that journal as evidence of the guilt of 
Mr Smith ; a journal which had never 
been seen even by his wife, which had 
been dragged from the most sacred se- 
crecy for the purpose of bearing testi- 
mony against the man who had kept 
this register of his religious thoughts 
and opinions from the eyes of all the 
world. But what did this docurtient 
prove ? Fart of it had been handed 
about the Court without being read to 
the Court, and the advocate for the pro- 
secution charged him upon the remain- 
der with the crime — of what ? of being 
an enemy to slavery itself. Mr Smith 
had in his journal said, that he had been 
obliged to compose in the midst of ago- 
nizing cries. lie had been vile enough 
to declare that slavery should die a vio- 
lent death, and the extracts which thus 
exhibited the feelings aijd sentiments of 
the writer were all treasured up as proof 
of a wicked participation in the views 
of the insurgents. The honourable gen- 
tleman then endeavoured to show, from 
various authorities, that martial law had 
been here improperly applied. There 
was no such thing known as martial 
law applied to offences usually punish- 
ed by the law. It was inapplicable to 
all except military cases. It was not 
warranted by the* law of Holland, by 
the law of England, or by the law 6F 
the Colonies. It was argued that Mr 
Smith had intimation of the insurrec- 
tion, and that he concealed that kxipw- 
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ltfdge. It was to be answered, that he 
had no more than a general idea of dis- 
turbance, and that, so far from making 
a secret of that fact, he disclosed all he 
knew about the general dissatisfaction 
tojtwo officers, who were qualified to 
take the necessary precautions. Sir 
Jame&.then argued upon the absurdity 
of deciding upon the fate of an indivi- 
dual, upon the evidence of persons who 
were strangers to the language which 
he spoke, and yet whose language was 
the only avowed proof of Ins criminali- 
ty. He was charged with having made 
a communication, hut it was admitted 
that lie used a dissuasive ; what grounds 
were there, then, for supposing that he 
incited to revolt? He had appealed to 
their religion and their prudence ; to 
the first as a security against crime, and 
to the second as a security against dan- 
gi'iv And who were those that testified 
against him ? None but men who ex- 
pected a cruel death, or the reward of 
perjury. True it is that Mr Smith had 
not informed against any particular per- 
sons ; but was it not natural to think 
that lie would entertain a favourable 
opinion of those who had confessed, 
and would Ik* not have been culpable 
if he had exposed them after such con- 
fession ? But the cruelties to which Mr 
Smith was exposed, and which were 
extended to his wife, were of the most 
intolerable description. From the 7th 
of August till the latter end of Novem- 
ber, the sentinels stationed at his door, 
which lay open, called to him every 
two hours at night, to know whether he 
was asleep. Some, however, of the sen- 
tinels, were more kind than others, and 
were content with looking at him as he 
lay in his dungeon. All this occurred 
while his wife, a most delicate woman, 
was with him, and when the thermo- 
meter was at eighty-three. Under these 
circumstances, and while his body was 
sinking under disease, the first person 
who visited him was — not a physician, 
ivfit.juJogal friend or adviser, hut a per- 


son who announced to him his convic- 
tion, and menacedhim with death. When 
Mrs Smith, and her friend Mrs Elliot, 
applied for permission to accompany 
the body to the grave, and pay it the 
last sad honours, they were refused per- 
mission to enjoy this melancholy grati- 
fication ; and the funeral was ordered to 
take place at such an hour as would be 
likely to prevent their attendance. They 
refused, however, to obey the mandate, 
and at four o’clock in the morning had 
the satisfaction of seeing the remains of 
him they loved while living deposited in 
his unhonoured grave. The government 
had refused to allow a slight memorial 
to bo erected over his tomb. Such was 
their rancour against the unhappy vic- 
tim of their persecution, such their ha-, 
tred to his memory, even when the 
object of their revenge was beyond 
their reach, that at a general meeting 
of the principal inhabitants of the co- 
lony, they ventured to pass a vote of 
censure against Lord Bathurst and an- 
other hotly, whose name was not often 
before coupled with that of the noble 
lord — “ the Missionary Society of Lon- 
don” — for screening Mr Smith from 
their vengeance. 

Mr Scarlett, who might have been 
expected to second Mr Brougham and 
Sir James Mackintosh, took, on the 
contrary, a somewhat opposite course. 
Notwithstanding all the ability and all 
the ingenuity with which his learned 
friend had stated his case, he could not 
help feeling considerable doubts as to 
the propriety of joining witli him in a 
sweeping accusation against persons 
who were absent, and had no advocate 
in that House to defend them. He could 
not agree with his honourable and learn- 
ed friend in stigmatizing those gentle- 
men who found Mr Smith guilty, as 
murderers ; for if he affirmed the reso- 
lutions of his learned friend, such would 
he the conclusion that he must come 
to. He considered, indeed, the mode 
of trial by rourj- martial # irregular, 
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but it appeared to him that Mr Smith 
had been found guilty of misprision of 
treason. He should not follow the ex- 
ample of his honourable and learned 
t friend who had last addressed tfipm, and 
endeavour to inflame their passions by 
a vehement harangue ; he should con- 
fine himself to a plain statement of wliat 
he found in the minutes of evidence, 
from which he hoped to prove, even 
upon the showing of Mr Smith him- 
self, that he was not unconscious of the 
projected revolt, and that, possessing 
such consciousness, he refrained from 
communicating it to the proper autho- 
rities. lie was willing to admit that 
Mr Smith’s intentions were pure ; but 
it was not the moral, hut the actual 
guilt, aitd its probable consequences, 
that the Court were hound to ascer- 
tain. His ignorance of the crime did 
not alter its quality ; and the evidence 
which was brought forward against 
him, coupled with liis own admissions, 
formed a sufficient justification of the 
verdict to which that Court-martial ar- 
rived. 

Dr Lushington, in the debate now 
adjourned to the 11th, took a decidedly 
opposite course. “1 claim,” said he, “ for 
that injured man, his innocence, both 
legal and moral ; and I am satisfied in 
my conscience that I shall establish it 
by evidence which any fairly constitu- 
ted tribunal, any judges seeking the 
truth only, will declare to be unim- 
peacbedand unimpeachable.” The learn- 
ed member proceeded to illustrate this 
position by a lengthened examination 
of the evidence, and finally arrived at 
the conclusion, that the prosecution ori- 
ginated in a deadly hostility to religious 
education amongst the negroes. “ I could 
show, from various documents,” said he, 
“ this spirit of hostility to religious edu- 
cation, and a determination to degrade 
the negro character, openly, disgrace- 
fully avtfwed, in that colony. And, sir, 
this “conduct will be to the humiliation 
and disgfa emof our tribunals of public 


justice in the colonies, unless this House 
expresses, in the strongest and most 
decided terms, its reprobation of such 
proceeding. If you do not do this, you 
will let it go abroad that you do not 
mean to govern your colonies upon 
principles of law and justice. An aw- 
ful responsibility now rests upon his 
Majesty’s ministers andupon this House. 
The right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr Canning) has hitherto stood 
forward as the friend and advocate of 
every measure introduced for the bene- 
fit of the negro population of our colo-: 
nies. 1 call upon him to consider wliat. 
will be the effect of negativing the mo- 
tion, and to reflect upon the triumph 
that will he obtained in Demerara by 
such a proceeding. Let it once he known 
in that settlement that this motion has 
been negatived, and the persecutors of 
Mr Smith will rejoice, the shouts,, of 
victory will hurst forth. How, then, is 
the complaint of the humble negro to 
he heard ? how are injustices, daily in- 
flicted upon him, to he remedied ? I 
say, sir, that we owe it to ourselves-t- 
we owe it to justice — we owe it to him 
who is gone to render his account at 
the bar of heaven, to come to no deci- 
sion upon this question, which, as con- 
scientious men, we cannot approve of 
as just and right.” 

After a few observations from Mr 
Tindall and Mr Williams, Mr Wilber-, 
force rose amid the anxious expectation 
of the House to hear his sentiments on 
this subject. He began by saying, that 
after the able arguments which had 
been so forcibly urged upon the House 
by his honourable and learned friends, 
he would not, by attempting to com- 
ment upon the particular facts of this 
matter, weaken the powerful impres- 
sion which these arguments must have 
produced upon the minds of all men 
who heard them, that more unjust and 
shameful violation of all the great prin- 
ciples of law, religion, and humanity, 
had never been committed, that^l&d' 
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‘been committed in the case of Mr 
Smith. The course which had been 
pursued by the able men who had, in 
that House, endeavoured to sustain the 
defence, he would not say, but who had 
attempted the palliation of the conduct 
of the Court-martial, had been this ; — 
-they .had addressed themselves to one 
or two particular facts, out of the im- 
mense number which had been addu- 
ced, to show the partiality of the con- 
duct adopted towards the much-wrong- 
ed and excellent minister ; and if there 
happened to be parts in which that par- 
tiality was not quite so glaring and ap- 
parent as the others, they contended 
upon the strength of them for the en- 
tire acquittal of the Court-martial, and 
the government of the island. The case 
for the defence of this Court-martial, 
and its proceedings, had really been ar- 
gued •almost to an admission tlmt per- 
sons who lived in these colonies acqui- 
red particular feelings, and habits, and 
characters, different from those which 
persons possessed in this country. Why, 
therefore, the properties and liberties of 
individuals who resided in them were 
likely to be well considered and pro- 
tected by tribunals so composed — but, 
in truth, this was another argument in 
favour of the benefit of an appeal. It 
was in vain for the House to be told 
that the individuals of this Court-mar- 
■tial must, of* course, be unprejudiced 
men ! for he and his honourable friends 
well knew that both naval and military 
officers acquired habits, and feelings, 
and opinions upon the slave question, 
and all interference with that question, 
which did vitiate their judgments to a 
very great degree. It was notorious, 
also, that forty years ago, before any of 
those ameliorating statutes that were 
now in existence had passed ; statutes, 
■by which the condition of the islands 
and colonies was allowed upon all hands 
to have been so vastly improved ; when 
all .those abuses and oppressions which 
tjwrt jime disgraced the West Indies 


were in all their vigour, there were not 
wanting judges, and generals, and ad- 
mirals, in England, who declared, from 
their own experience and observation 
too, that the system of slavery and 
slave management in the West Indies 
was as perfect, and as proper, and as 
free from all objections, as could possi- 
bly be. He himself had often heard 
a naval commander — a most highly va- 
lued friend of his, and a just, a wise, 
grave, and good man — who had posi- 
tively carried his approbation so far, as 
to express a wish that he was one of 
those slaves himself. The honourable 
gentleman adverted to the recent reso- 
lution passed by the House of Com- 
mons in favour of the slave # arneliora- 
tion, and education ; and contended that 
the principles advanced by the Advo- 
cate-general, and those which were pro- 
mulgated in the Demcrara Gazette, (a 
paper understood to he directly patro- 
nized by the colonial government,) were 
in direct and unseemly opposition to 
the recorded sentirpents and intentions 
of that House. He then added, that 
unless the motion of his honourable tmd 
learned friend were complied with, all 
the measures on behalf of negroes, and 
with the view of providing them with 
a religious education, would be render- 
ed nugatory. He remained firmly con- 
vinced that this good and excellent man, 
Mr Smith, had not the slightest know- 
ledge of any intention on the part of 
the negroes of Demcrara to revolt, and 
declared his intention of supporting Mr 
Brougham’s motion. 

Mr Canning said, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might prevail in the 
House, with respect to the vote which 
they ought to come to on this occasion, 
and whatever shades of difference might 
exist even among those honourable gen- 
tlemen who concurred in the same sen- 
timent upon the question before them, 
there was one point upon which he 
thought the opinions of all who heard 
him would be h unison; dBd that was, 
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that the question of this night was one 
of the most painful ever discussed with - 
in these walls. Indeed, he scarcely re- 
collected any one question being agita- 
ted in Parliament, upon which he could 
say — as he felt he must say upon this — 
that there was no part of it on which 
he could look with the least satisfac- 
tion. To many of the principles which 
had been upon this occasion enforced 
with so much eloquence, lie was dispo- 
sed to give his hearty support ; but he 
entirely differed with his honourable 
friend who had spoken last, as to the 
assertion, that the House was placed 
in the dilemma of being obliged either 
to contend, upon one hand, for the per- 
fect propriety of every part of the pro- 
ceedings df the Court-martial, or, upon 
the other hand, to be prepared to as- 
sign to the unfortunate gentleman who 
had been the subject of these* proceed- 
ings, the titles and honours of martyr- 
dom. He (Mr Canning) was prepared 
for neither of these extravagant extremes. 
The charges that were brought against 
the proceedings of the Court-martial, 
seemed to resolve themselves into three 
principal heads — 1st, as to the impro- 
priety of the tribunal ; 2dly, as to its 
mode of action ; and 3dly, as to the evi- 
dence upon which the sentence had been 
passed ; qualified as these charges were, 
by the presumption throughout, that 
Mr Smith was perfectly justified. It 
had been stated that no man could dis- 
sent from the honourable and learned 
gentleman s resolution, who was not at 
the same time prepared to maintain the 
guilt of Mr Smith, to the utmost ex- 
tent at which that guilt had been al- 
leged against him. But here again, Mr 
Canning was compelled to declare him- 
self of a very different opinion ; and 
without wearying the House by re- 
peated references to those passages of 
the evidence which liad been discussed 
with so tnuch ability by several mem- 
bers,* as to impress upon the mind of 
every man vJjo had gone through the 


duty of reading that evidence, a com- 
plete analysis of all its contents and 
their bearings, he had no difficulty in 
stating the impression of his q,wn mind 
to be this — that of that crime, call it by 
what name they would, which consist- 
ed in the silence of Smith, upon the 
subject of those alarming movements 
which he knew to he pending, and 
those dangers which he knew to be im- 
minent, he could not acquit Mr Smith. 
He stated this impression of his, how- 
ever, with no circumstances of exagge- 
ration — with no imputation of design, 
as upon the part of Mr Smith ; and 
with no presumption that he could dive 
into the motives of that individual. 
Under the laws of Demerara, as deri- 
ved from its former Dutch connexion — 
under those of the Court-martial, as sit- 
ting to try a crime of this nature — un- 
der the proclamation of martial law, in- 
stituted at that time — and under all the 
circumstances of this most peculiar case, 
whether the punishment which was so 
apportioned to that crime or offence, 
was proper, or expedient, or justifiable,, 
was a question which, upon his own re- 
sources of learning and information, Mr 
Canning was not competent to decide. 
But when the question proposed to the 
House was to inculpate this Court-mar- 
tial of murder, for that was the effect, 
of the proposition, what he was to ask 
himself, was, did the Court-martial be- 
lieve that they were* acting legally in 
passing this sentence ? He would not 
inquire into the motives of the deceas- 
ed; they might have been good in his own 
opinion ; but, whatever they were, he 
would say on one hand, that he was not 
entitled to the honours of martyrdom ; 
nor were his judges proved to have had 
that malm animus , that they should be 
condemned for their sentence. In con- 
clusion, he would observe, that the !I ouso 
would best consult its duty by taking 
no farther cognizance of the affair, sa- 
tisfied that the discussion would answei 
every purpose of public justice, as^yve 
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as the resolution of the honourable and 
learned gentleman : and that this de- 
termination of Parliament would never 
be misinterpreted to any lukewarm dis- 
position, as to affording to the negro 
slaves the full benefit of instruction. 
He then moved the previous question. 

JVlr Denman, and Sir J. Yorke, de- 


clared themselves prepared to support 
the motion ; and Mr Brougham re- 
plied. 

The question being called for at three, 
in the morning, the opponents of the 
measure mustered the large minority 
of 146 against 193, constituting a ma- 
jority of only 47. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS TROCEED1NGS. 


Vote for the Building of New Churches. — Renewal of the Alien Act. — Proceed - 
ings of the Indian Government relative to Freedom of the Press. — Motion for 
Relief of Unitarians in regard to the Marriage Ceremony . — Vote for the 
Repair of Windsor Castle. — Mr Hume's Motion relative to Impressment.— 
Mr Abcrcromhtfs Complaint against the Lord Chancellor for breach of 
Privilege. — Prorogation of Parliament. 


Among the Miscellaneous proceed- 
ings of the present year, we shill give 
the first place to those which related 
to the ecclesiastical state of the nation. 
The former vote of 1,000,000/. for 
building churches, though it had pro- 
duced accommodation for 150,000 addi- 
tional individuals, left still a consider- 
able deficiency in the means of religious 
worship and instruction. Ministers, 
therefore, who showed always a laudable 
zeal to promote thisbranchof the nation- 
al interests, proposed to take out of the 
little-expected proceeds of the Austrian 
repayment, half a million in addition to 
the sum formerly voted. This propo- 
sition, which could have no motive ex- 
cept the expectation of promoting the 
public benefit, and giving satisfaction to 
the nation, was brought forward under 
the pretty donfident view of its meet- 
ing an Almost unanimous assent. No 
sooner, howevev* was it turned, than 


Mr Hume, Mr Ilobhousc, and some 
other members, declared their inten- 
tion to resist it in the most determined 
manner ; so that when it came fnr- 
ward in the shape of a separate pro- 
position, occasion was afforded to a de- 
bate of considerable magnitude. 

When the House, on the f)th April, 
resolved itself into a Committee, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that he was only induced to trouble 
them with any remarks, by the above 
unexpectedly- announced opposition. 
At this he owned himself much sur- 
prised. He could have imagined that 
other objects might have been repre- 
sented as more urgent, but never that 
the present could he represented as 
bad in itself. What, however, w r as his 
surprise, when he heard the proposal 
to build churches denounced as blas- 
phemous ! — He knew it was difficult . 
to assign the legal meaning to that . 
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word, nor was he now going to make 
such "an attempt; but this certainly 
was the first time such a meaning had 
been given to it. It was said that it 
was absurd to call upon the people at 
large to contribute to the building of 
these churches, because amongst them 
dissenters might be found, whom it 
would be unjust to tax for such an ob- 
ject. If this principle were carried to 
its test, it would result, that they 
could have no established church at 
all. They voted every year a sum of 
money for the education of the Catho- 
lics. A considerable number of per- 
sons were still left without the means 
of religious instruction. He knew that 
there were many aged and iniinn per- 
sons, who could not attend divine wor- 
ship, and dissenters, who ought to be 
taken from the account ; but from this 
Report it would be seen that there were 
17.9 places, containing a population of 
.*3,548,000, in which their was no 
church accommodation for more than 
500,000 persons, or about one out of 
seven. Many were in consequence 
precluded from attending divine wor- 
ship according to the frame of the 
church of England. He considered 
it would be to show a most unworthy 
indifference to the interests of the 
church, and to those of the people, if 
assistance were withheld. A great 
anxiety for religious instruction had 
been manifested. The churches which 
were already completed, had been 
crowded, to the great benefit, comfort, 
and consolation of those who frequented 
them. To leave those who were anxious 
for religious instruction to seek it as 
chance might direct them, would, in 
his opinion, be to neglect their duty 
as a Christian legislature. The sum 
of 1 ,000,000/. which had already been 
granted for building churches, bad not 
only done all that was expected from 
it, but had exceeded the calculations 
and hopes of the Commissioners. They 
lutd expected it to furnish the means 


of building 85 churches, which would 
accommodate 140,000 persons. But 
the result was, that 95 churches had 
been built, or were now building, which 
would offer seats for 153,000 persons. 
The additional 13,000 had been provi- 
ded for by private subscriptions made 
in aid of the parliamentary million. 
He read letters from Blackburn, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, Bath, &c., 
which showed that the new churches 
were well attended, and that the minis- 
ters were not likely to preach to empty 
walls. Having already granted one 
million to erect new churches, he 
thought if the present grant were refu- 
sed now, when they were much richer 
than before, and could spare the sum 
ten times better, it would be most 
extraordinary. It might be objected 
that this sum would still not suffice ; 
but the not being able to do all w r e 
wished, was no reason for doing no- 
thing. He did not say that the grant 
by Parliament of a larger sum would be 
a misapplication of the public money ; 
hut he would not at present ask for more. 

Mr Hobhouse, notwithstanding the 
delicate ground on which he stood, and 
the charge of indifference to which lie 
might subject himself, thought lie 
would best consult the interests of his 
constituents and of the people of Eng- 
land, by opposing the present motion. 
He thought, if churches were w anting, 
they might be supplied out of the 
revenues of so opulent an establish- 
ment as that of England ; but he 
doubted much if such a w ant existed. 
In six out of the eight parishes Of 
Westminster, it was represented that 
one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
persons w ere thus circumstanced. He 
had inquired into this. In tlm parish 
of St George, Hanover Square, there 
was supposed to be 33,477 deficiencies. 
This, by the by, was assumed from 
a reference "to the censils of 1821, 
which included all pcrsonslivin£ there, 
among whom were many infants aud 
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others, who could in no case attend a 
public place of worship. The church 
of St George, Hanover Square, was 
certainly thronged ; and at St James’s, 
the excellent man who there officiated 
was so attended, that to obtain a pew 
it was necessary to engage it seven 
years before hand. An applicant for 
a seat was promised to be put on the 
list, but more could not l>e looked for. 
But in the parish of St George there 
were three chapels of ease. The first 
of these at which he inquired could 
have furnished one hundred places ; 
the second was not full ; the third was. 
In St Ann’s church, it was stated that 
there was a deficiency (of room for 
14,000 persons. There was no chapel 
of ease in that parish, which contain- 
ed but about twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred houses, but he found there was 
plenty of room in the church. So the 
statement made of a deficiency to the 
amount stated was incorrect. In the 
next parish, the deficiencies were 
, 26,319, but then there was a chapel 
of ease, in which places were to be ob- 
tained. In St Martin in the Fields, 
the deficiencies were reported 23,752, 
but seats were easy to be got. In St 
Margaret’s parish, the deficiencies were 
said to be 20,88<j. The church was 
full, but in that parish there were 
three chapels of ease, where seats 
might be obtained without difficulty. 
In the parish of St John, room was 
wanted for 14,839 additional persons. 
That church, however, was not at all 
full, and one of the sextons had told 
hitn, that when a sermon, which was 
expected to bring a crowd, was preach- 
there had been room for more than 
OOpersons. There were instances ofdc- 
ficienciceTof room in the dissenters’ cha- 
pels, but this was no arguincntin favour 
ofassisting dissenters to build addition- 
al places, of worship. He did not think 
that ought td be done. The attendance 
at churdh bad not fallen off, and there 
was scarce a tradesman in Westminster 


who did not take his family to a place 
of worship on Sunday, and who would 
not be pointed at if he were not to do 
so. To provide at the present rate, 
for the 3,000,000 of deficiencies stated 
by the minister, would require a sum , 
of twenty millions. But since be bad 
been one of the members for West-_ 
minster, in which it was stated there 
were 133,000 deficiencies, he thought 
his doors had been open to all, and 
though all sorts of other complaints 
had been brought under his notice, bis 
constituents had never called his at- 
tention to this subject. 

Mr Peel admitted the candid and 
becoming manner in which the last 
speaker had treated the subject, but 
could not regard his arguments as 
satisfactory. If the people showed an 
indifference to religious instruction, 
this was only an additional reason 
why it should be placed fully within 
their reach. The honourable gentle- 
man had stated that no complaints 
had been made to him on this sub- 
ject by the people of Westminster ; 
and that, on inquiry, several of the 
churches and chapels were full, hut 
that others were not so. It might 
not be improper to ask if those chapels 
which were not full were those in which 
free admission was given to the poor. 
The object of the present measure, 
was to secure free admission ‘to those 
who could not afford to pay. The 
amount of what was done was not so 
inadequate as had been represented. 
Making allowance for infants, for the 
infirm, for dissenters by choice, and 
other classes, it might be considered 
enough if provision were made for one- 
fourth of the population. On this sup- 
position it would be seen that a grant 
of 500,000/. might enable the govern- 
ment to do much good. The population 
of Manchester amounted to 187,000. 
The fourth part of them was about 
4*(»,929- Now, as of this number 
22.408 were at nresent accommodated. 
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it followed that but 24;4(>1 remained 
to be provided for. At Birmingham 
the population exceeded 100,000 per- 
sons. The fourth of these was 25,000. 
Of that number, 15,000 were already 
accommodated with the means of ob- 
taining religious instruction, jgid but 
10,000 remained to provide for. At 
Leeds, the population amounted to 

84.000. The fourth part being about 

20.000, and 10,000 being now accomo- 
dated, it remained to furnish the means 
of religions instruction according to the 
principles of the established church to 
about 10,000 persons more— diminish- 
ing thus the three millions of persons 
wanting religious instruction, it would 
be seen how important the grant would 
prove which it was proposed to take. 
Mr Peel gave several other instances 
of similar want, and contended that 
the half million would at all events do 
more good than could be done by its 
employment in any other way. 

Mr J. Smith conceived that schools 
would be of more use than churches, 
that the latter could be built by the 
people for themselves, everywhere ex- 
cept in Lancashire or some other dis- 
tricts, for supplying which, 100,000/., 
or at most 150,000/., would be quite 
sufficient. 

l)r Lusliiugton, however, differing 
here from those with whom he usually 
voted, took a most decidedly opposite 
view of the subject. The old laws of 
the land compelled all classes of the 
people wlio professed the religion of 
the church to attend public worship. 
How then, lie would ask, could they 
leave the people in their present state, 
when the poor bad no means of com- 
plying with the law, and, what was of 
infinitely more importance, when they 
bad no means of conforming to the 
first duties of religion ? He alluded 
with particular force to* the necessity 
under which the people were thus 
placed, of resorting to the meetings of 
dissenters? It was well known that 


the people were assailed in every pos- 
sible way, in order to make them se- 
cede from the worship of the establish- 
ed church. There was a Home Mission- 
ary Society established, in which the 
missionaries were almost exclusively 
dissenters, and these were finding 
their way into almost every parish in 
the kingdom. There was a report 
from some of the missionaries to whom 
lie had alluded, and it stated the horri- 
ble facts, that the boys played against 
each other at foot-ball on Sundays, 
were seen in the fields with sticks* 
went into the river to catch fish with 
nets, and moreover, the boys and girls 
assembled together! He objected to 
the progress of such doctrines by such 
means, and thought thqm calculated 
to deteriorate the British charac- 
ter, and to be productive of infinite 
misery. No activity on the part of 
the members of the church could avail, 
if the people had not t% means of at- 
tending its worship. He did not think 
this was a state of things which that 
House, the large majority of which 
were of the established church, would 
wish to see continued. At all events 
lie would do his utlnost to change it. 
lie did not approve the system of 
popular election. It was unbecoming 
the character of a clergyman to be 
canvassing votes and soliciting favours 
as the ground of his elevation to an 
office whose subsequent duties were of 
so serious and important a nature. 
Besides this, he did not think such a 
mode of appointment calculated to 
place the most proper persons in such 
situations- People were often induced 
to give their votes upon any but the 
true merits that were required, and 
many preferred those clergymen who 
were inclined to send them to the other 
world with the least scruple. He 
thought the duty of a clergyman of 
the church of England was to maintain 
those doctrines he had sworn to main- 
tain, and to stoop for favours to no 
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man. He denied that sufficient means 
of public worship were possessed by 
the people of Westminster. He lived 
in Westminster, and (it was a duty to 
which he cheerfully submitted) he was 
obliged to pay a considerable sum for 
seats for his servants. — He would 
again ask how the poor were to obtain 
divine worship under such circum- 
stances. He knew, that within a mile 
of where they sat, there were thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who were 
unable to attend the church for the 
same reason. At the same time he 
thought the money might be more 
^economically expended, and more good 
done with the same amount. 

Mr Hume declared that he would 
not have spoken at all, had he not been 
roused by the last speech, and by the 
hon. and learned gentleman calling 
upon the House to go into a crusade 
against the dissenters. Did the 
honourable azyl learned member mean 
to deny that these missionaries had 
done good, or that there was any 
thing so ridiculous in their wishing to 
abolish the games he had described, on 
a Sunday? He had procured an account 
of the number of ^places of religiqps 
worship, and he found that in 1881 
parishes, there were 2533 churches, 
and that the dissenting places of wor- 
ship amounted to 3413, being one- 
third more than those afforded by the 
church establishment. He contended 
that election to the churches would 
* greatly improve the state of its mem- 
bers. He thought the revenues of 
thp church were too great ; they were 
- larger than those of any other country 

« :ept Ireland, and they ought to be 
ised so as to ascertain whether they 
«0ul$l not bear the expense of building 
Hew churches. The right honourable 
gentleman opposite said that the peo- 
ple: were rich and happy. He denied 
it, and maintained that the working 
classes were all in the most extreme 
state of poverty. They had, therefore, 


no right to ta'ke this 500,000/. from 
the pockets of the people, because it 
was a god-send. The honourable and 
learned gentleman said he wished to 
give the church fair play. The church 
could not have fair play, until they 
put an end to non-residents and plural- 
ities. Its members must have zeal 
and activity to give it fair play ; arid 
he would say, tliat those who did not 
choose to have duty, should have no 
benefice. 

Dr Lushington, in reply, disavow- 
ed the alleged hostility against dissent- 
ers. 

Lord Palmerston supported the vote 
by adverting to the good effects pro- 
duced by frequenting places of wor- 
ship. In Scotland, where the lower 
classes were instructed by their pastors, 
everything was conducted with de- 
cency and order. In Ireland it was 
quite the reverse* Everything was 
vicious and lawless, because the minds 
of children were not impressed with 
good examples. 

Mr Gordon disapproved much of 
Mr Hume's speech, and declared he 
had been converted by that of Dr 
Lushington. He was particularly in- 
duced to give his vote from the great 
exertions used by missionaries to gain 
roselytes. This was a canting and 
ypoeritical ^ge.— The canting did 
not come from ministers of the church 
of England, but from these canting, 
dissenting missionaries. 

Although the opponents of the 
measure pressed the question to a 
division, it was carried by the great 
majority of 89, (148 to 5Q.) 

This did not prevent Mr Hume from 
recurring to the subject on several 
future occasions, and even at one time 
declaring this to be a profligate 
grant ; such as he declared must be an 
unequal tax, not applied to the gene- 
ral use of the state, but only for the 
advantage of a few. He found the sub- 
sequent divisions, however,* still more 
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unfavourable than the first ; and the 
bill passed through the two Houses 
without any serious difficulty. 

Ministers thought it expedient once 
more to Tiring before the House a sub- 
ject often and warmly debated — the 
Alien Bill. This being a track so much 
beaten, we shall only refer to the 
■heads, which relate particularly to its 
late and present operation* 

Mr Peel introduced it on the 23d 
March, and it may be necessary to 
begin with giving, from the speech 
of that gentleman, the following sketch 
of its provisions. TJJie Alien Act, as 
passed in 18 1(), required that a foreign- 
er arriving at a British port should 
state to the officers of the customs, his 
name, profession, and the country from 
which he arrived ; and a penalty at- 
tended the wilful neglect of these regu- 
lations. Upon the propriety of this, 
4hef*e was no difference of opinion. 
But there were other provisions more 
important in their nature, and to which 
objection had been made. The crown, 
by the present act, was impowered to 
issue a proclamation, commanding the 
alien to depart ; and in case of his re- 
fusing, or wilfully neglecting to do so, 
he was liable to ^ month’s imprison- 
ment. For a second offence, which of 
course became aggravated, he was liable 
to twelve months* imprisonment ; that 
is to say, this was the maximum of 
the punishment to which lie was liable. 
If, however, the Secretary of State had 
reason to believe that the alien would 
not obey the proclamation, he had 
the power, in the first instance, to 
give him in charge to an officer, in 
order to his being carried away. After 
showing the precedents upon which 
this measure had been founded, Mr 
Peel remarked on the mildness with 
which it was enforced. He would re- 
fer to the returns before the house, 
showing the number of aliens sent out of 
the country within the last ten years, 
which had been laid before the House 


on the motion of a noble lord. From 
these it appeared, that in ten years 
only 17 persons had been sent out of 
the country under this act. Of these, 
11 or 12 persons were connected with 
Buonaparte, and might therefore be 
considered as sent out under %ety 
peculiar circumstances. There were 
therefore but five or six others in the ten 
years. In the year 1822, when he, Mr 
Peel, first entered his present office, 
there had not been one ,* and in the 
year 1823 there was only one. That 
person, too, was sent out under very 
extraordinary circumstances. (We be- 
lieve the right hon. secretary alluded 
to a person sent out of the country 
for an attempt to assassinate the Prince 
Esterhazy.) — Another objection to 
the act was, that it was liable to be 
made instrumental to the designs of 
foreign powers. — The best answer to 
this argument would be found in the 
fact, that not one person had ever been 
rendered an object of this bill at the 
suggestions of any foreign power. — 
Not one person has ever been refused 
admission into this country on account 
of political opinions in his own. Eng- 
land had opened her ports to men of 
all countries, and had sustained her 
high character of affording asylum to 
the persecuted. The increasing num- 
ber of aliens showed the little severity 
with which the act pressed upon them. 
In 1 8 1 the number bad been 20,000 ; 
in 1821, it had increased to 24,000 ; in 
1822, to 24,500 ; in 1823, to 2*5,000 ; 
and in the year 1824, to no less a num- 
ber than 26,000, being an increase of no 
less than 1300 in the course of the last 
year. Upon these facts, he thought he 
might fairly assume that the act had not 
deterred aiiens from resorting to this 
country through any terror of being ex- 
posed to its powers. He felt the force of 
the objection, that this measure pressed 
too indiscriminately upon all aliens, 
and would propose a remedy for it, 
which he flattered himself would meet 
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tbe approbation of the House. lie 
proposed to exempt from the opera- 
tion of the act, all who had resided 
constantly in this country for the space 
of seven years. — He had reason to be- 
' lieye that this exemption would apply 
toneless than 10,000 persons. Mr 
Peel pointed out the present necessity 
of continuing this act, in consequence 
of the number of individuals who 
sought refuge in this country, in con- 
sequence of having been involved in 
the political agitations of their own. 
They found in Britain a secure asylum; 
but they could not be allowed to make 
this country a theatre for carrying on 
machinations against their own govern- 
ment. They had hitherto been pre- 
vented from doing so, by the mere 
threat of enforcing this .act. 

Mr Hobliouse, after taunting Mr 
Peel on the opposite opinions which 
he had delivered in 181 6, declared bis 
own resolution to oppose this bill in 
the most determined manner. The 
right honourable secretary had in- 
formed them of the provisions of the 
bill; but this was unnecessary, for 
they were known too well. It was 
not the provisions of the bill, but the 
bill itself, to which the opponents of 
it objected. It was a base subservien- 
cy to those who bad shown themselves 
unworthy of the success they had en- 
joyed, and who wanted to make us 
accomplices in their villainy. The 
small number of tbe persons on whom 
the bill had been enforced, showed, in 
his opinion, that it was not neces- 
sary. As for the hospitality of this 
country, he had only to refer to the 
fact, that the refuge which had been 
refused to the Spanish constitution- 
alists by one of our colonies, had been 
afforded them by tbe Emperor of 
Morocco. He thought little of the 
concession of the right honourable 
gentleman with regard to those who 
had presided here a certain time, be- 
cause he objected to the bill altoge- 


ther; though it was worthy of remark, 
that a similar clause, proposed on the 
last occasion by his honourable and 
learned friend the member for Knares- 
borough, had been rejected. The ex- 
cuse for the bill in 1812 was, that 
Buonaparte was not fully established 
in power; in 1814, it was, that the 
Bourbons were not settled on thcr 
throne; in 1816, they were told by 
the right honourable President of the 
Board of Control, that the revolu- 
tionary devil was not yet laid ; and in 
181 8, a different excuse from aM the 
others was foiling In 1820, the late 
Marquis of Londonderry told them 
the bill was necessary to guard against 
the enemies of our own country. But 
Mr Peel made none of these reason- 
able grounds for their agreeing to this 
bill. He told them, that without it 
foreigners might plot in this country 
against their own governments abroach 
That was his (Mr Hobliouse’s) reason 
for objecting to the bill, for be thought 
that this country had been too long the 
accomplice of the Holy Alliance. It 
appeared to liim, that there was an 
attempt to establish one system of po- 
lice throughout Europe, of which it 
was endeavoured to make the right 
honourable gentleman opposite one of 
the police runners. If, indeed, Eng- 
land were to go on in this way, it 
would not be her allies, but herself 
that would suffer; for no state ever 
began by compromising its honour, 
without ending by sacrificing its in- 
terests. The opportunity was now 
arrived for abstracting our neck from 
the yoke, and why should it be nc- 
lected ? ‘ Whilst the language of li- 
erty was yet spoken in that House, 
where he hoped it would often be 
heard from more powerful Ifys than 
his own, could -the right honourable 
gentleman be afraid that the allies 
would upbraid him for giving up the 
Alien Bill ? Did he think they would 
dare to remonstrate ? This great go- 
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vernment ought, as had been said of 
Caesar's wife, to be above suspicion. 
But this bill tainted both our domes- 
tic and foreign policy : the first, as 
being hostile to those ancient princi- 
ples of the constitution, that no man 
should be subject to the arbitrary* will 
of any minister assuming responsibi- 
lity; and the second, as abetting the 
policy of the allies, that there should 
be no resting-place for the soul of a 
free man. Mr Hobhouse finally mo- 
ved an amendment, declaring, “ That 
it is the opinion of this House, that 
the alien bill is a disgrace to the sta- 
tute-book, and that to renew it for 
any period whatever, hpwever limited, 
would be injurious to the character of 
Englishmen abroad, and destructive 
of the principles of their constitution 
at home.” 

. Sir James Mackintosh soon follow- 
ed on the same side, apologizing, from 
the state of his health, for introducing 
his speech at so early a period. Mr 
Peel had made great use of a figure of 
^speech, called by the ancients eupho- 
nismus ; in other words, calling bad 
things by good names. He alluded 
to the way in which he had described 
absolute power; and that, in reality, 
Vas the question now, for this bill was 
a bill to confer absolute power, the 
nature of which was not altered by its 
being well op ill used. It was, indeed, 
tedious for him and his friends to 
maintain a ten years' opposition to 
this measure, but he should be con- 
soled for all his public labours, by 
having* at length succeeded in with- 
drawing 10,000 men out of 26,000 
out of the reach of absolute authority. 
There were no precedents for this 
measure, which might not be equally 
adduced in favour of general warrants, 
ship-money, and the most arbitrary of 
the former proceedings of the Eng- 
lish government. Whatever obso- 
lete, superannuated prerogative there 
might have been discovered in the 
VpL^XVH. PART I. 


mouldering annals of time gone by, for 
which, as in the case of ship-money, 
some lawyers wfere sure to be found 
ready to obtain the favour of their 
employers, by finding precedents, it 
was clear that it had slumbered for 
200 years, and would have slumbered 
for ever but for the introduction of an 
alien bill. They were told, that for 
nine years there had been no abuse of 
the power granted by an alien bill. 
It was admitted that it was an odious 
power ; and the tendency of such an 
argument therefore was, to lead a Bri- 
tish House of Commons to endure the 
existence of arbitrary power, provided 
it bad existed for some time without 
being abused. No one ever doubted 
that arbitrary power was a very con- 
venient thing ; but the tendency of 
making a display of its conveniences, 
was to lessen their horror at arbitrary 
power. In one case they were shown 
its exercise was convenient ; in an- 
other, that it was moderately used — 
till at last they would be brought to 
think arbitrary power was not so bad 
as it was described. They ought to 
object to this bill, not because men 
had or had not been expelled under 
it, but simply because men might be 
expelled under it. He had heard an 
expression of satisfaction uttered, in 
consequence of their good fortune in 
not having experienced any abuse of 
this power. No nation ever yet tole- 
rated absolute power because it was 
not ill used, without having their mis- 
take corrected by the severe exercise 
of it, as Domitian succeeded Trajan, 
and despotic princes always followed 
mild ones. 

On the other hand, Mr Wynn con- 
tended, that this country ought not 
to allow plots to be carried on in it 
against foreign governments. The 
failure of hospitality alluded to by 
Mr Hobhouse referred, as hfe suppo- 
sed, to the fortress of Gibraltar, where 
it was impossible, with safety, to open 
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the gates to a great multitude, or al- 
low them to remain longer than was 
necessary. — Mr WilliUm Lamb took a 
still stronger part. He begged to say 
to the honourable member for West- 
minster, that if we were not prepared 
for war, we were not prepared to 
abuse, as he had done, the holy al- 
liance. Lamenting as much as he 
could do the present state of the civil 
and political liberties of the different 
states of Europe, he begged to ask, in 
caudour, whether it was the inability 
or wickedness of ministers that was to 
blame in the case of Spain ; or whe- 
ther it was not rather the violence and 
impracticability of the measures of the 
liberal party in that country ? To at- 
tempt tlie’relief of the country without 
a chance of success, was to retard its 
reformation and iuj u re it. He objected 
to the great latitude assumed by the 
honourable member for Westminster 
in his language, when. he spoke upon 
these subjects. He could see no ad- 
vantage, for instance, to be gained 
from the use of the word “ tyrants 
that word served no purpose that he 
knew of in that House — there was no 
courage in it. The effect of such lan- 
guage was to produce personal irrita- 
tion in the minds of those who pos- 
sessed great power. Finding them- 
selves less well used than they de- 
served, they would begin to care less 
to deserve good usage. Such lan- 
guage used iu that House had the ef- 
fect of exciting the subjects of differ- 
ent states to insurrection ; and be 
thought the honourable gentleman 
would do well, before he created such 
excitements, to consider what assist- 
ance he could offer. He would do 
well to consider whether he could 
give more than a dinner or two, a \ io- 
lent speech, and a subscription of five 
Or six thousand jiounds. With re- 
spect to the bill, he repeated what lie 
had *on a former occasion said, viz. 
that in the matter of foreign policy it 


was necessary to give a certain de- 
gree of credit and confidence to the 
government who possessed superior 
means of knowledge with reference to 
the foreign relations of the country. 
It was impossible to deny, that there 
was ti disposition in individuals of this 
country to intermix in the affairs of 
foreign states. It proceeded, lie be- 
lieved, from the noblest feelings ; per- 
haps they were natural, and perhaps 
praise-worthy, blit not the less dan- 
gerous nor the less embarrassing to 
government. 

This speech made a certain stir iu 
the House, and called forth indignant 
replies from Lord William Russell and 
Mr C. Hutchinson. The former de- 
nied that British speeches and din- 
ners had had any influence in exciting 
the movements made on the continent 
in favour of liberty ; and the latter 
was surprised that an honourable gen- 
tleman who was a county member, 
and who, he supposed, called himself 
an independent one, should have the 
hardilioood to read a lecture to gentle- 
men in that House, because for years 
past they had used such language as 
they could command against that al- 
liance, called holy, which deserved to 
he execrated and reprobated for its? 
most iniquitous and atrocious conspi- 
racy against the rights of mankind. 

Mr War re and Jaml AJ thorp spoke 
on the same side, and Mr Peel made 
a brief use of his liberty of reply ; af- 
ter which the House decided the 
question, by two divisions, in favour 
of the bill, of 181 against 70, and of 
181 against 78. The House was now, 
according to its forms, to proceed to 
the first reading, when Mr Hunie, at 
this unexpected stage, started up, and 
strenuously opposed the bill, particu- 
larly calling upon Mr Canning to 
state the grounds on which lie gave 
bis support to the measure. Mr Can- 
ning disclaimed any Intention of ha- 
ving spoken, but observed, that the 
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• honourable gentleman had such a 
“ winning way" that he could not 
refrain from a few words. The tenor 
of his speech was merely, that he con- 
sidered the measure necessary under 
present circumstances, but hoped that 
necessity would only be temponfry. 

’ In a subsequent debate, Mr Canning 
expressed his hope that it would not 
again require to be renewed. Mr 
Hume still pressed a division, when 
the motion was again carried by a si- 
milar majority of 12f) to fif). 

Notwithstanding these majorities, 
when the third reading took place on 
the 13th April, a debate of some length 
ensued, in which Lord Norman by, 
Colonel Palmer, and Mr Denman 
strongly impugned the measure. No 
minister, or member, took the trouble 
of stepping forward in its defence ; 
and it was finally passed by a majo- 
rity of 111 to 4?. 

A considerable interest bad been 
excited in the public by proceedings 
connected with the Indian press. The 
first adventurers into that region, sole- 
fy intent on tlic means of amassing 
enormous wealth, had little appetite 
for any literary or intellectual gra- 
tifications. As, however, emigrants 
irfultiplied, and their stay in India 
assumed more of a permanent charac- 
ter, the example of some illustrious 
individuals kindled a spirit of inquiry, 
not surpassed at home, and scarcely 
equalled, unless among the most ac- 
tive intellectual circles. The human 
mind, once roused to exertion, soon 
bestirs itself in every direction. From 
philological and historical research, 
our countrymen sought to proceed 
to political inquiry, particularly into 
/the constitution and administration 
‘of that singular and anomalous sys- 
tem under which they were governed. 
A free press, however, in a society 
composed on one side of a mere army, 
And on the other t)f a people subject- 
/cd to immemorial despotism, and into 
whcfcQ minds such an idea never en- 


tered, was certainly a very critical 
measure. The Marquis of Hastings, 
however, attempted it. He proclaim- 
ed the freedom of publication with- 
out previous censorship, accompanied, 
however, w ith a series of warnings 
as to the limits within which this 
permission was to be exercised. Mr 
Buckingham, a bold and clever adven- 
turer, immediately availed himself of 
this permission, and began a journal, 
which so addressed itself to the newly 
awakened curiosity of the Indian pub- 
lic, that in a short time it yielded a 
revenue of 8000/. a-year. As it was 
always found to he the more accept-' 
able and profitable, in proportion as 
the strictures upon the mighty of the 
land were more decided and * piquans , 
the paper, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings from the government-house, as- 
sumed always a character more and 
more offensive to the ruling powers. 
This state of things came to a cri- 
sis, when the marquis left India, and 
the administration devolved upon Mr 
Adam, in the interval previous to 
the arrival of a new governor-general. 
Mr Buckingham, having then com- 
mitted an offence supposed to exceed 
the atiocity of his former misdeeds, 
was banished from India,, on the 
ground of an old law, which empow- 
ered the government to take this step. 
Mr Aniott, in whose hands he left the 
journal, and who conducted it in the 
same spirit, soon experienced a simi- 
lar treatment ; and the whole concern 
was entirely broken up. 

We have 110 doubt that a free press 
would be useful in India, as every- 
where else, though, at the same time, 
it would require to be exercised with 
a peculiar temperance and discretion ; 
and if this was not voluntarily ob- 
served by the writer, it might be re- 
quisite to make him amenable to very 
strict laws. Still there can- be no 
freedom of the press whatever, if fclie 
offending journalist is subject to any 
punishment other than legal. Let 
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the law be as strict and as prompt as 
may be, but let it be the only instru- 
ment of chastisement and repression. 
The infliction, by the revival of an 
obsolete law, of banishment and ruin 
upon the party offending, without 
form of trial, certainly appears an 
oppressive measure, and contrary to 
every principle of the British consti- 
tution. 

The subject was at present brought 
Wore Parliament, only in the shape 
of a petition from the suffering indi- 
vidual, presented and enforced by Mr 
Lambton. It stated, that in 1813 
^Mr Buckingham left England upon a 
commercial voyage. Having proceed- 
ed to Egypt, he made his Way on to 
Bombay, where he was obliged to re- 
turn to England, because he had no 
licence from the East India Company 
in his ppssession. Having obtained 
a licence, he returned to India in 
1816. In 1818 he was required to 
join in an expedition devoted to the 
purposes of the slave-trade, which he 
declared was repugnant to his feel- 
ings. At this period it was that he 
set up the Calcutta Journal , which he 
did by purchasing the stock of two 
other papers, at an expense of 3000/. 
This paper he conducted so much to 
the satisfaction of the English in In- 
dia, that in a short time the property 
of it was worth 40,000/, and it pro- 
duced him the yearly income of 8000/. 
The paper had been recognized by 
various acts of the government of In- 
dia, one of which was the payment of 
considerable sums on the score of post- 
age for the circulation of it through- 
' out India. At the period of its esta- 
blishment there tvas no such thing as 
a censorship on the press of India, the 
Marquis of Hastings having abolished 
the existing restrictions. The speech 
of that nobleman, in answer to an ad- 
dress presented to him upon this sub- 
ject, contained an eulogium upon the 
freedom of the press, with the expres- 
sion of a hope that the blessings of 


its establishment in India would be 
known and felt to the farthest bounds 
of the British empire in that quarter 
of the globe. There was one .thing, the 
honourable member observed, which 
might be stated in favour of Mr Buck- 
ingnam ; this was, that during the 
whole period of his being editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, he was convict- 
ed of no libel, public or private. A 
great change in the state of the press 
took place upon the departure of the 
Marquis of Hastings. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Adams, formerly one 
of the censors of the press, and who 
performed the functions of the Gover- 
nor-General until the arrival of his 
successor from England. One of the 
first acts of this gentleman had been 
to reverse all that the Marquis of 
Hastings had clone w ith reference to 
the emancipation of the press, and to 
revive a criminal prosecution against 
Mr Buckingham, w'hich had been 
quashed the year before, and which 
was considered by Sir F. M f Naugh- 
ten as so cruel and oppressive that he 
had refused to try it. The licence of 
Mr Buckingham was annulled, and he 
was ordered to quit India within two 
months. Nothing could be more des- 
potic than this treatment. The rea- 
son assigned for it, was some severe 
remarks made by Mr Buckingham 
upon the appointment of a Dr Bryce, 
a Presbyterian minister, to supply the 
government with paper, pens, ink, and 
various articles of stationery. The 
appointment appeared to Mr Buck- 
ingham as incompatible with the holy 
calling of the individual ; and it wa 9 
remarkable that it bad since been an- 
nulled as such by the East India Com-, 
pany, and severe animadversions cast l 
upon Dr Bryce by the General As- 
sembly of Scotland for having accept- 
ed the situation. Yet it was for 
censuring this appointment that Mr 
Buckingham had been ruined. It 
might have been expected that Mr\ 
Adams would have been satiated with 
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the ruin of Mr Buckingham ; but it 
was not so — lie pursued his hostility 
to the last remnant of his property. 
Upon quitting the country, Mr Buck- 
ingham had made over his paper to 
an individual born there, and who, 
therefore, was not required to have a 
licence to remain. To meet this dif- 
ficulty, Mr Adams made a sweeping 
regulation that all should have li- 
cences. By one stroke of the pen he 
had reversed all that the Marquis of 
Hastings had established, and consi- 
dered requisite to the welfare of In- 
dia. His success in this respect was 
followed up by another arbitrary act ; 
for he actually prohibited all English 
subjects from circulating, vending, or 
even giving away any unauthorized 
publication. Lord Amherst had also 
suppressed a work undertaken by Co- 
lonel* Leycester Stanhope, merely to 
record the opinion of the Judges. Mr 
Lambton contended, that the whole 
of this conduct was marked by wan- 
ton and aggravated despotism ; and 
that, if it were passed over in silence, 
it would be absurd hereaftef to talk of 
the responsibility of the Indian go- 
vernment. He appealed to the House 
pnly pn the hardship of these indivi- 
dual cases, and not on the general po- 
licy or impolicy of a free press in In- 
dia ; a question which he meant to 
bring before* the House in the course 
of next session. 

Mr Wynn would imitate the con- 
duct of the last speaker, in not touch- 
ing on the general question. When- 
ever it came before the House, he 
should be ready to meet it, and main- 
tain that the very principles which 
made a free press the safeguard of li- 
berty in England, proved it to have a 
contrary tendency in India. At pre- 
sent the question was before the courts 
of Jaw, Mr Buckingham having com- 
menced a suit against Mr Adams; 
and it would be prejudging it for the 
House; to enter into any discussion. 


m 

It was a mistake to represent the pro- 
ceedings against Mr B. as having com- 
menced upon the departure of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as Mr B. had 
been previously five times warned ot 
the danger of his course. 

Mr Hume, on the other hand, con- 
tended, that the Governor -General 
had no right to remove an individual 
but on grounds which he could weU 
justify, and he felt it right to say that 
Mr Adams* conduct towards Mr Buck- 
ingham appeared to him to be marked 
by premeditated malice. Through Mr 
Adams, that gentleman had been ruin- 
ed. He wished to know if the go- 
vernment were to act on one principle 
by one paper, and on a different prin- 
ciple towards another. One paper liad 
been encouraged to malign Mr Buck- 
ingham in the most outrageous man- 
ner, and when that gentleman defend- 
ed himself he was sent out of the coun- 
try like a felon. He would challlnge 
any individual to go over the files of 
Mr Buckingham's paper for the four 
years during which he had conducted 
it, and defy him to prove that it con- 
tained one-hundredth part of the scur- 
rility to be found in John Bull — the 
Indian John Bull , he meant. Govern- 
ment, to its credit, liad disclaimed any 
connexion with the John Bull in this 
country ; but the Indian John Bull 
had been set up, as he believed, by the 
Secretary of the Government and Mr 
Adams, for the purpose of writing Mr 
Buckingham down. Mr. Buckingham 
had claimed no exemption. He had 
only claimed to be treated as an Eng- 
lishman, and to be put on his trial for 
any offence charged agairtst him. He 
had been put on his trial and acquit- 
ted. He then brought an action against 
the editor of the John Bull , but was 
prevented from following it up by his 
removal from India. 

Mr Astell, Sir C. Forbes, anjl Sir 
F.*Burdett, followed on the same side. 

Mr Canning undertook formally to 
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meet tlic proposition of Mr Lambton. 
He stated the same reasons as Mr 
Wynn for not entering into the general 
question. There might be afterwards 
room for considering how far the law 
might be modified; but at present, the 
governors of India were bound to rule 
accordingly that law. If it was faulty, 
the party to blame consisted, pot of the 
individuals now in the administration 
of India, — not the East India Comp- 
any, — not the executive government,— 
but the legislature who had framed 
that law, which they deemed necessary 
for carrying on the government of that 
great, anomalous, and astonishing em- 
pire. Here was a case in which the 
Governow-Gencral was complained of, 
because he had acted on a law granted, 
not in his own behalf, but for the se- 
curity of India, which prescribed the 
punishment of sending from India per- 
sons guilty of such offences as had been 
imjfbted to the present petitioner. An 
individual complaining of the abuse of 
the power in question was enabled to 
seek redress, not before an Indian, but 
before an English tribunal, and the 
first steps towards obtaining sudli re- 
dress had, in the present case, been 
taken by Mr Buckingham. Such be- 
ing the fact, he would ask with what 
propriety that House could interfere 
at present, any more than they could 
between individual and individual who 
might have a cause pending before the 
Court of King’s Bench in this country, 
because a .strong prima facie case was 
made out by one of them. Till the 
proceedings which had commenced 
should be brought to a conclusion, the 
House could not, with propriety, inter- 
fere. These terminated, the subject 
would be open for consideration, and 
-he would be ready to give it his best 
attention. He had certainly manifest- 
* ed much surprise when Lord Ambers t 
was jnentioned as he had been on this 
occasion. When he heard him descri- 
bed to h^ve become a tyrant since he 


went to India, he was astonished. From 
what he knew of that noble lord, he 
should as soon have expected that 
through being removed to’ India, he 
had become a tyger.— -He was surpri- 
sed at what he had heard, and certain- 
ly looked at the statement with the 
greatest incredulity, hut still open to 
conviction, as he held it to be his duty, 
in the case of a friend as in the case of 
an indifferent person — in the case of the 
highest as in that of the most obscure 
individual. It seemed to him«that a 
mistake prevailed as to w hat the con- 
duct ofLord Hastingshad been. It was 
supposed that all the guards of the 
press had been thrown down by that 
nobleman — that he had permitted, nay, 
that lie had almost offered prizes to en- 
courage free discussion in India on all 
the most delicate and dangerous sul>- 
jects that could he brought into de- 
bate. Lord Hastings had done no 
such thing. He had withdrawn one 
set of guards, but for these he had 
substituted another. These w ere as fol- 
lows : First, “ Editors of newspapers 
were prohibited from publishing any- 
thing under the heads of animadver- 
sions on the proceedings of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, or of any other, pub- 
lic body connected with the govern- 
ment of India— disquisitions on the 
political or local administration, or of- 
fensive remarks on the conduct of mem- 
bers of the council — the judges of the 
supreme courts, or the Right Rev. Bish- 
op of Calcutta. — Secondly, they were 
prohibited from publishing anything 
calculated to create alarm or suspicion 
among the natives, that government 
had it in contemplation in any way 
to interfere with their religion.— 
Thirdly, they were restrained from re- 
printhig from English newspapers, 
articles that came under any of the 
above heads; and, fourthly, they wer* 
prohibited from giving publicity to , 
private scandal or remarks on indivi- 
duals tending to create dissensions in 
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• society.” These were the regulations 
of Lord Hastings. He was not defend- 
ing or inculpating them, but they were 
not exactly what they might suppose 
who represented that noble lord to have 
made the press “free as air/' and to have 
encouraged free and uncontrolled* de- 
bate, throughout India. — When it was 
argued that a free press might do good 
in India, he should certainly he incli- 
ned to say , se give me a free press regu- 
lated by Lord Hastings, and there can 
be nothing to fear from its excessive 
licence.” Great as his attachment 
might be to lilicral principles, when 
he saw two such mcnasLord Wellesley 
and Lord Hastings concur in thinking 
some control over the press in India 
necessary, differing only in degree, he 
did not say that they must necessarily 
be right, but this lie would say, that 
•the .wisest among them might well 
pause before lie pronounced an un- 
qualified condemnation on that which 
they had approved. When the case 
which he considered to be pending 
, between Mr Buckingham and Mr 
Adams should be decided, (when that 
would bo, he could not say,) he would 
admit the utmost attention ought to 
be given to some of the subjects which 
liadTiow been touched upon. He, how- 
ever, would not consent to discuss it 
on abstract principles, and with refer- 
ence to the happy and enlightened 
state of society in this country, but 
practically, and with reference to a 
state of society, not only different, but 
opposite, where the untrained manners 
of ‘the natives had only given way to 
the restraints of a succession of conquer- 
ors. With Mr Adams he had no 
acquaintance, but it would be injustice 
not to say, that he was a man who had 
^raised himself by the mostfiindoubted 
Inerit, acknowledged not only by one 
favouring superior, but by a succession 
^>f distinguished individuals who had 
witnessed his exertions. He himself 
could truly say, that in situations of 


singular difficulty, Mr Adams had in 
a great degree distinguished himself 
by the manliness and integrity of his 
conduct, which impressed upon him a 
belief that the leading determination 
of his mind was to act with honesty 
and uprightness, cost what it might. 
He might nevertheless have overstep- 
ped his duty — he might hare been 
guilty of violence and oppression. If 
this were so, the case was in course of 
being brought to trial before that tri- 
bunal which Parliament had appoint- 
ed to take cognizance of such misdeeds; 
and if he were guilty, God forbid that 
lie should not be punished ; but he 
thought it would l>c most improper for 
that House to step in and prejudge the 
question to be tried in anotlTer place. 

Mr Denman observed, that the 
gentlemen opposite laboured under a 
false impression, in imagining that pro- 
ceedings at law were going on. Mr 
Buckingham had indeed entered into re- 
cognizances at Calcutta, and had con- 
sulted on the subject, but Mr Denman 
for one had advised him not to go on, as 
the remedy held out appeared to him to 
he merely nominal. MrBuckingham had 
given up the idcaand would never other- 
wise have presented the petition to the 
House. 

The debate issued merely in the order 
being given, that the petition should 
be printed. 

Considerable complaints had been 
made by the sect of Christians termed* 
Unitarians, that they could not, con- 
sistently with their conscience, comply 
with the marriage-ceremony of the 
church of England, the forms of which 
involved the important doctrine on 
which they differed from that church ; 
yet their marriages could not other- 
wise be valid. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, on the 
2d April, introduced into the House of 
Lords a bill with a view to their relief. 
He considered the legislature to* have 
two duties to perform : one a civil, 
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and the other of a civil and religious 
nature. The first was to provide 
effectual checks to prevent the possi- 
bility of clandestine marriages; the 
second, to take care that a contract in- 
volving such important consequences 
to society, should be entered into with 
a degree of solemnity and publicity 
calculated to make it most binding and 
lasting in the eyes of the world. He 
should be the last man to propose any- 
thing tending to shake the security ne- 
cessary in the one case, or the solidity of 
the engagement contracted in the other. 
But when the legislature had done 
what was requisite to secure these two 
points, it had done all that public duty 
required, and it became incumbent up- 
on it to give all members of the com- 
munity every facility of contracting 
marriage, with as little hinderance as 
possible from scruples of conscience. 
The proposition which he had to sub- 
mit, was one for allowing the Uni- 
tarians to be married, under certain 
restrictions, in their own chapels, ha- 
ving previously given publicity to their 
intention by banns, and the payment 
of fees, in the parish church. He had 
confined the relief to this class of dis- 
senters in order to admit as little 
laxity as possible, and because they 
alone objected on the grounds of scruples 
of conscience. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury be- 
lieved the scruples entertained by Uni- 
tarians to be founded on religious 
principle, and consequently to be en- 
titled to relief. Now relief could only 
be given in two ways : either by allow- 
ing Unitarians to marry in their own 
places, or to alter the liturgy so as to 

r ove their objections. To tbe last 
had objected, and still objected, 
deprecating any alteration of the li- 
turgy for such a purpose. Besides, 
Wottki it become the church of England 
to put aside the doctrine of the Trinity, 
tbit doctrine on which it was founded, 
to enable the Unitarians to use its ser- 


vices, so mutilated and unhallowed, for 
the purpose, and to make that church it- 
self a handmaid to dissent ? As to the 
claims of other dissenters, they did not 
arise from scruples of conscience ; they 
were merely founded on fanciful objec- 
tions' to tbe forms of the church of Eng- 
land. 

The Lord Chancellor, with all his 
respect for the right rev. prelate, could 
not go so far as he did. When the pre- 
amble spoke of persons entertaining 
scruples, what did it mean but per- 
son s deny ing tbe doctrine of the T rinity, 
that doctrine which was the foundation- 
stone of the church of England ? His 
lordship did not conceive that the re- 
peal of the act of King William, which 
inflicted an excess of punishment on 
those who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, went so far as to render the 
denial legal. Those who denied that 
doctrine were directly hostile to the 
church. of England. The Unitarians 
dissented more than any others from 
that church ; and why, he asked, 
should not they be separated from the 
church as much as others ? Jews and 
Quakers had their own forms of mar- 
riage ; but they were separated from 
the church. The present was said to 
be a measure of relief; but if their 
lordships granted it, he wished to know 
where they would stop. Were they to 
be compelled to make the church of 
England a handmaid to all those who 
denied its doctrines ? He would never 
consent to any bill that went to make 
tbe church the servant of Unitarians. 

Tbe Bishop ofChes ter, notwithstand- 
ing what he had heard, rose to express 
his dissent from the principle of the 
bill, though no rev. prelate or noble 
lord present was more friendly to every 
principle of civil and religious tolera- 
tion. He had been bred in these priny 
ci pies, and trusted that he should retair, 
them to theendofhis days. He thought 
that the commerce between the creature 
and Creator should be as free as the 
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air we breathed, for we were bound 
to obey God, not man. He trusted, 
however, that he should be able to 
prove to .their lordships* satisfaction, 
that the Unitarians did not object to 
it out of real scruples of conscience. 
What was it that the Unitarian* was 
called uppn to subscribe, to declare, 
or to hear? He was called upon to 
subscribe his own name. He was be- 
sides bound to repeat, “ I thee wed,** 
&c. (i in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost/* Were not these the 
words of Scripture? Were they not 
those of our Saviour himself? The 
Unitarian had no right to object to 
them. He might affix to the idea of 
Father and Son what interpretation 
he pleased, for nothing was required of 
him on that head. But what would their 
lordships say when he should state, that 
that very appeal to which Unitarians 
objected in the marriage- ceremony, 
was used in the form of prayer adopt- 
ed by themselves ? In their baptismal 
service they said, “ I baptize thee in 
the name of the father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit/' How then could 
they conscientiously complain at ha- 
ving to say in our churches what they 
were in the habit of saying in their 
? What then had an Unitarian to 
hear? He had to hear a benediction 
pronounced upon himself in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. But if he did not think him- 
self the better for the blessing of our 
church, he could not possibly be the 
worse for it. He might affix any mean- 
ing which he pleased to it, but he had 
no just ground of complaint. If there 
was to be an establishment, it ought 
to have some peculiar privileges, and 
the abstraction of the marriage-dees of 
dissenters'would cause a serious dimi- 
nution of the income, particularly of 
small livings. 

Lord Harrowby, however, urged 
that though the Unitarians could not 
object to the mere assumption of the 


m arriage-ceremony , when the objection 
was as to the mode of pronouncing the 
blessing at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony— he thought it not unreasonable 
for persons who were called upon to 
invoke “God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost/' to conceive 
that by doing so, they gave a sort of 
implied consent to terms which were 
opposed to their particular belief, on 
one of the most interesting occasions 
of life. Nor did he think that their 
lordships should inquire whether those 
scruples had rational grounds. The 
question was, whether the scruples 
were bona-fide felt by those who alleged 
them, for on that principle the subject 
ought to be considered. He would not 
have those things deemed *indifferent. 
Would their lordships, for instance, 
pronounce a blessing in the name of 
Mahomet ? — [The Lord Chancellor 
here asked if his lordship would per- 
mit the marriage of a Mahometan.].— 
The noble and learned lord (continued 
the Earl of Harrowby) asks if I would 
permit the marriage of a Mahometan; 
I answer, why not, as well as of a Jew? 
He thought, with a few amendments, 
the bill might pass ; and the same opi- 
nion was expressed by Lord Liverpool. 

Lord Calthorpe, though decidedly 
averse to the views of the sect who 
now sought relief, yet thought the 
church of England ought not to offer 
violence to their consciences. Con- 
sidering the high respectability of 
the persons who professed Unitarian 
doctrines, the church ought not, in bis 
mind, to press on them the rite of 
marriage. In a higher sense too, 
namely, that individuals so opposed to 
him as the parties in question, should 
not be forced into an alliance ; and 
thinking the doctrine of the Trinity 
essentially interwoven with the church 
of England, at the 6ame time that no 
real or cordial ecclesiastical agree- 
ment could take place with persons 
professing Uuitarianism— the church 
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of England ought to support the present 
measure. The doctrine of the Trinity 
she held not as a speculation, but as 
a principle, and it was due to herself to 
mark by the adoption of this bill, her 
total dissent to the opinions of those 
who denied that doctrine. 

The Bishop of London also support- 
ed the bill ; but the Earl of Westmore- 
land opposed it, as tending to alter 
the law of the land, and the establish- 
ment of the church. 

Under these circumstances, the se- 
cond reading was carried by the nar- 
row majority of 35 to 33. 

This division did not augur very 
favourably as to the fate of the bill. 
Accordingly on the 4th May, when 
it was to lie committed, the Bishop 
of St David's came forward and moved 
the reading of it that day six months. 
So pernicious to society, his lordship 
observed, were the opinions of Uni- 
tarians once declared to be by the 
legislature, that persons professing 
them were not, till within these few 
years, even a tolerated party in the 
state. But being tolerated, their con- 
science is now made a plea for privi- 
lege. And yet we are told by a very 
high authority, that dissent, seeking 
for more than toleration, is not con- 
science, but ambition. If conscience 
had any share in the objections which 
Unitarians make to the language of 
the marriage-service, they must equal- 
ly object to the Scriptures themselves; 
for the obnoxious terms are the ex- 
press words of theNewTcstament, and 
are retained by the Unitarians in their 
translation of that Testament; and, in- 
credible as such inconsistency may ap- 
pear, they are the very words of their 
own baptismal office, and arc there 
introduced as the foundation of the 
Christian faith. The objections which 
Unitarians make to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, arc objections to doctrines 
which • are essential to Christianity. 
They deny the divinity of Christ, and 


the personality of theHoly Spirit. Thtey 
hold, therefore, no other belief of the 
Deity, than what is professed by Deists 
and Mahometans. Their lordships, 
therefore, could not consent to the 
proposed indulgence to conscientious 
scruples, respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, without being prepared to 
grant the same, or any other indul- 
gence, to conscientious scruples respect - 
ing the trutli of Christianity. If Uni- 
tarians would at once publicly declare 
themselves to be what they are, not 
Christians, — they have the remedy in 
their own hands, as well as the Jews, 
and need not come to Parliament for 
the proposed relief. 

The Lord Chancellor as before zeal- 
ously seconded this view of the subject ; 
and notwithstanding the support not 
only of Lords Lansdowne and Holland, 
but of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Exeter, till 1 bill was 
disposed of according to the amendment 
proposed by the reverend prelate. 

Ministers had early announced an 
intention to set apa*t, out of the Aus- 
trian godsend, a sum sufficient to lit up, 
in a manner suitable to the dignity of 
the British crown, Windsor Castle, the 
favourite mansion of the present, as it 
had been of the former monarch. *Al-» 
though tli is had called forth some sal- 
lies of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
popular leaders, there had appeared no- 
thing to make ministers doubt that the 
nation would be very much disposed to 
afford such an accommodation to their 
monarch, who, in point of palaces, was 
not on a level with other princes of the 
same rank in Europe. 

On the 5tli April, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved for a vote of 
150,000/., in part of 300,000/., which 
was the expected amount of the whole. 
Every one who knew anything about , 
Windsor Castle, was aware that the 
apartments were very inconveniently 
situated towards each other. There 

was a want of communication between 

* 
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them, manv passages having been 
cut off, and whole corners removed. 
Tli is general defect it was proposed to 
remedy.' It was also necessary, in 
particular, that a better communica- 
tion than the present should be provi- 
ded between the state apartments and 
those which were intended for his 
Majesty’s private use. The present 
mode of communication was highly in- 
convenient; and this it was obvious 
should be remedied, it beingmost desir- 
able that the com munication between bis 
Majesty’s private apartments and those 
for public business should be rendered 
convenient, seeing that the castle was 
intended to be a place of residence. 
It was proposed, therefore, that a part 
of the funds to be now supplied, should 
be appropriated, in the first instance, 
towards the embellishment of the state 
apartments. It might probably also be 
necessary to make some alterations in 
the interior of the building ; additions 
having, of late years, been made to it 
of a nature not at all referable to the 
age of the building, or its convenience 
for residence in any respect. It was 
proposed that some of these unsightly 
additions should be removed. This 
Jhujhling, which was the least consist- 
ent it was possible to conceive with the 
general style of the castle, ran direct- 
ly across the line of communication 
from the 16ng walk to the castle, and 
effectually concealed that venerable 
pile in that quarter. It was certain- 
ly, therefore, necessary that this should 
lie removed; and there were many 
other buildings in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the castle which had been 
built about it, and were so many de- 
formities, without removing which, 
they really would be doing nothing. 
There were also houses and property 
at present occupied, to the purchase 
of which it was proposed to apply this 
grant. The same observation would 
apply to the domain of the park, which 

ivas^so bead with sundry small pro- 

• • 


prietors, that it really was possible 
that the long walk itself would be 
turned into a street, and then one of the 
most magnificent avenues in the world 
would be lost ; were matters allow- 
ed to remain in the state they were 
now in, the whole beauty of the place 
might be sacrificed. The persons who 
wero the owners of these little proper- 
ties were ready to part with them for 
a reasonable compensation, and he 
thought they could not do better than 
purchase. He might be asked why 
lie had not prepared a plan and esti- 
mate of the expense to be incurred ; 
but he put it to the House Avhetlier it 
was so easy under these circumstances 
to furnish that estimate, where the ex- 
pense Ifcould depend so much upon the 
understanding they might be able tn 
come to with the parties. Again, any 
alteration of tlic interior ought to be 
well considered before any step was 
taken ; but as the object was to render 
it a more comfortable residence for 
his Majesty, it must be obvious that 
if they did not vote any money before 
the plans were made out, so consider- 
able a time must elapse, that it was 
more than probable the session would 
be ended. Were they to act in that 
manner, lie must say, that they would 
less consider the comfort of the sove- 
reign than they would their own 
in a similar undertaking. Although 
he did not mean to shake off the re- 
ponsibility of the money, lie yet* pro- 
posed that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to superintend the disposal of 
it. The value of such a commission 
would be, that they would be enabled 
through it to have the advice of men 
of competent taste and judgment. He 
did not know that either himself or his- 
noble friend at the head of the treasury 
were expected to be ex officio expert 
in matters of taste. Mr Burke was of 
opinion, that from the necessity of his 
situation, the head of the British go- 
vernment never could be skilled m 
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matters of taste; and the experience 
of last session, with 'reference to the 
buildings in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the House, certainly did not 
flay much for the taste of the treasury. 
At the same time he must observe, 
that it was very easy to condemn, but 
when they came to devise, no two were 
found to agree. In former timps no 
one ever suspected the executive of 
taste; and forty years ago the Board 
of Works conducted everything in its 
own way, under the admired gui- 
dance of Sir William Chambers, who 
he thought had been much overrated, 
but who maintained his ground not- 
withstanding the severe satire with 
which he was treated by Mason the 
poet. But* in 1802, when mofley was 
voted to raise monuments to those 
who had fallen in the defence of their 
country, a commission similar to that 
now contemplated was formed, to re- 
commend to the Treasury the monu- 
ments deemed most suitable. This 
body was fancifully designated the 
Committee of Taste ; but the change 
for the better, which was visible in 
the public monuments erected since 
that period, proved how beneficial their 
labours had been. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, besides his consi- 
deration for the public money, thought 
it would be a very delicate matter to 
attempt alterations on Windsor Cas- 
tle, and did not conceive any of those 
hitherto made had been for the better. 
From what he bad heard of those 
proposed, particularly the suspension- 
bridge, it did not appear to him that 
much good* could be expected. — Mr 
Bankes, however, would ask his gal- 
lant friend if he had seen the castle 
lately, and thought that it was in a 
state to afford adequate accommoda- 
tion to the sovereign of this kingdom, 
either for his residence or for the re- 
quisite splehdour of his court. With 
regard’to the* exterior, whatever was 
done to that, he hoped \yould be as 


much as possible in keeping with the 
style of the original building in the 
time of Edward III. 

Mr Hume decidedly objected to the 
voting so large a sirfn without a plan 
and estimate, which he understood 
would be ready by the 1st of May. 
Without this precaution, they might 
expect, some years hence, to be asked, 
whether, having expended so much, 
they would proceed no farther. There 
was no indisposition in that House, 
he was convinced, to contribute in 
every respect to the comfort and ac- 
commodation of the sovereign; but 
the question now was, whether that 
House should engage in any under- 
taking in which the sum was unknown, 
the plan was unknown, and the parties 
were unknown.— Mr Bennet strenuous- 
ly seconded the motion. The south 
front of Windsor Castle was the most 
beautiful specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture in the country, and he was afraid 
that some unhallowed hands would 
be let loose upon it, such as had been 
so busily at work from the commence- 
ment of the Pavilion at Brighton to 
the yet unfinished new street. He 
wished to know what was to become 
of the building in Windsor Parl^ — „ 
was that to be pulled down? Two 
words would satisfy the House of the 
danger of entering upon any such en- 
gagement without a plart and esti- 
mate; these two words were — Cale- 
donian Canal ! 

Sir Charles Long, in reply, decla- 
red that there was no intention whaU 
ever to pull down any part of the 
castle ; neither was it in contemplation 
to alter the south front of the castle. 
It would be left the same as when 
built by Edward II L, and, as such, he 
admitted it was a most perfect piece 
of architecture. He agreed also that j 
the alterations should be kept as much I 
as possible in the taste of the original 
building. But then it should be re- 
collected, that the nature and origin 
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• of the building were different from its 
present purposes; it was built as a 
place of defence, although it was now 
nothing .more than a great dwelling- 
house. So far, therefore, as was con- 
sistent with the modern uses of a cas- 
tle would the alterations be fti the 
taste of the original design. — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer added, 
that lie had no reason to suppose that 
the expense would exceed 300,000/. 
The architects had been told, that 
there was so much money for them to 
effect their arrangements, and that no 
more could be spared, and he did not 
know how they could proceed upon a 
fairer course than thi§. He had ne- 
ver stated that there was any inten- 
tion of disfiguring the outside of the 
castle. It was only intended to pull 
down those buildings which had been 
- put up to the disfigurement of the 
* original structure, but there was no 
idea of laying unhallowed hands on 
the ancient magnificence of the cas- 
tle. 

r A desultory conversation followed, 
in the course of which Mr Bennet 
complained of the exclusion of the 
ublic from the terrace and grounds, 
t was formerly a most delightful 
"lught to see the Monarch mixing with 
his subjects, and to witness the joy 
which his affability inspired. — Mr 
Canning replied. On a Sunday the 
terrace was open to the public as for- 
merly. This was not the case in the 
week ; as, if it were, the Royal Family 
would have no private walk in the 
vicinity of the castle. For ten years 
the terrace had been necessarily shut 
up. The present exclusion was there- 
fore no sudden innovation, but, on the 
contrary, the partial admission of the 
public was an innovation. 

Ministers finallwscarried their mo- 
tion against Mr Hume's amendment, 
by a majority of 123 to 54. 

Amid this general inquiry into the 
foundation of old practices, and asser- 


tion of the rights of mankind in every 
direction, Mr Hume, on the 10th 
June, called upon the House to at- 
tend to the system of impressment, 
than which none certainly could in- 
volve a greater violation of natural 
rights, or could less be justified on 
any plea short of absolute necessity. 
All that he should now ask^ would be 
for a resolution of the House to in- 
quire into the subject next session, 
and for certain returns to afford the 
information which would then become 
necessary. He contended, that the 
present system could not be justified, 
unless it were shown that the very 
existence of the navy depended upon 
its continuance. He had no wish to 
cripple the power of thfc navy; on 
the contrary, he thought the changes 
which might be introduced would in- 
crease its power, and the number of 
volunteer sailors. It was admitted on 
all sides, that voluntary service was 
preferable to that which was coerced. 
He thought he could prove that the 
system of impressment had done much 
mischief to the service, by causing it 
to be viewed with apprehension and 
dislike. Even should this prove not 
to be the case, still the House, by in- 
quiry, would 1& enabled to show that 
they respected individual rights, and 
had, at least, attempted to remedy 
the present admitted evils. A period 
of peace was the proper time for in- 
troducing a substitute ; and, in fact, 
the question, on all former occasions 
when it was brought forward, had 
been evaded by deferring its consider- 
ation till then. Mr Hume conceived, 
that the circumstances which render- 
ed the service of the navy so odious, 
and the reluctance to enter into it 
great, might be easily removed. 
These were particularly the practice 
of flogging, which rendered sailors 
what might be called white negroes, 
and the length of time during which 
they were often without pay when on 
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foreign Stations. Hence the tendency said, which had great claims upon 
to desert, especially into the navy of that House. So far from there being 
America, which had been the cause of an aversion to join the king’s service, 
our last war with that country; a war the admiralty had been forced to give 
which had cost the nation ninety mil- the most rigid orders that volunteers 
lions of money. He knew it was im- should not be taken from the nier- 
possible to assimilate our navy to that chant Vessels, and it was a most ditfi- 
of other nations, but something like cult thing to keep the crews of the 


3 m approximation might be made with 
advantage. So long as there were one 
hundred thousand men in the mer- 
chant service, he could not see what 
difficulty there could be to man the 
navy without impressment, if ade- 
quate inducement were held out. But 
in the present state of the service no 
man would voluntarily enter it he 
shunned it as lie would his greatest 
curse. The aggravated sufferings of 
the unfortunate men who suffered im- 
pressment, ought of itself to be suffi- 
cient ground for inquiry. 

Sir George Cockburn, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, undertook to 
defend the practice against Mr Hume. 
He did not mean to deny, that he had 
much' rather man the ships of war 
without impressment But, with this 
feeling, after the best attention he 
had been able to give the question, 
he must say, that it was his opinion 
that they could not do sRvay with what 
he must call this law, with safety to 
the country. The authorities of Lords 
Mansfield and Kenyon might be quo- 
ted, to prove its strict conformity to 
the law of England. It was out of 
all reason, that more men than w ere 
wanted should be afloat ; and unless 
they were to keep the men that would 
be required in time of peace ready for 
a war, they could not do without im- 
pressment. It was a total mistake to 
* suppose that impressment was carried 
on during a period of peace. It wa% 
never resorted to but in cases of great 
emergency. It was not fair for the 
honourable member to speak of the 
navy in. the way he had done, for it 
was a profession, in spite of what he 


merchant ships away from the men- 
of-war on a foreign station. The ho- 
nourable member objected to captains 
having the power of flogging ; but the 
honourable member ought to have ob- 
served the distinction between having 
a power and using it. What would 
be the situation of a few officers over 
a large body of men, many of them 
the worst characters, if they had not 
the power to deter them from offence ? 
But the executive was doing all it 
could do to check severity in corporal 
punishment. 

Sir Isaac Coffin protested against 
calling the sailors white negroes. Ad- 
miral Mitchell, Admiral Trowbridge, 
and the celebrated navigator Captain 
Cook, were all men who had been im- 
pressed. For liis part, he cared not 
for the legality of the thing ; the navy 
must be manned, and he would never 
admit that there was any slavery in 
obliging .a man to wear a good coa* 
on his back, in a belly full of good vic- 
tuals, and good medicine when he 
was sick.— Mr Hobhouse replied, he 
could very well conceive, that a mail 
might have a good coat on his back, 
good victuals in bis belly, and good 
medicines when he was sick, and yet be 
the veriest slave alive. The practice 
was admitted to be productive of great 
evil, and he, therefore, could see no 
reasonable objection to an inquiry into 
it. — Sir George Clerk entered at some 
length into a defence of the present 
system. The admiralty had taken 
especial care to remove and alter those 
causes of complaint w hich made sea- 
men unwilling to enter into the navy. 
They found no disinclination now to 
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enter. the navy, even at a lower rate of 
wages than they obtained in the mer- 
chant service. Impressment had not 
occurred .during the last ten years. 
With regard to the difficulty of ob- 
taining pay, it was true there was no 
possibility of paying seamen oii fo- 
reign stations ; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that the seaman preferred 
taking his pay in the whack when he 
came home. He had also the power 
of letting his relations receive half his 
pay whilst lie was abroad. 

After some farther conversation, the 
motion of Mr Hume was negatived 
by the large majority of 10S to 38. 

On the 1st March, considerable 
emotion was excited by the complaint 
of Mr Abercromby, that one of the pri- 
vileges of the House had been violated 
in his person, not, as usual, by some 
.petty printer or publisher, but by no 
dess a person than the Lord High 
Chancellor of England. This had oc- 
curred in the course of some strictures 
which that high dignitary was re- 
ported to have made on what fell 
from Mr Abercromby, on occasion of 
Mr Williams’s motion relative to the 
Court of Chancery. Mr Abercroni- 
by’s statement of the affair was as 
IWIows On Saturday morning, sir, 
I happened to be in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. A person there, with whom 
I have no iptimate acquaintance, but 
of whose accura^r, as well as of whose 
character and honour, I have no ground 
for entertaining the slightest doubt, 
addressed to me these expressions— 
he came to me and said, “ Mr Aber- 
cromby, I have just heard a reference 
from the Lord Chancellor, to what 
you said in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Williams’s motion.” I then 
asked him what it was that the Lord 
^Chancellor had said ? lie replied, 
| 4t The Lord Chancellor imputed to 
you that you had sent forth an utter 
falsehood to the public.” (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 1 asked him if he was sure that 


he laboured under no mistake on the 
subject? His answer was, “ Certain- 
ly not. The Lord Chancellor refer- 
red to a gentleman with a gown on 
his back, and it could have been only 
you.” 1 subsequently saw a gentle- 
man of my own profession, in whose 
honour and integrity I could impli- 
citly repose faith. I stated to him 
what I heard. His reply was, “ I 
cannot vouch for the particular ex- 
pressions, hut the statement is sub- 
stantially true. The only doubt I 
have respecting it is, if the Lord 
Chancellor used tlie words, ‘ utter 
falsehood,’ or the words, f another 
falsehood.*” After an interval of se- 
veral hours, and when I had had suffi- 
cient time for reflection, I Went again 
to the Court of Exchequer, where I 
saw the same gentleman whom I had 
seen there before, to whom I address- 
ed these words — “ Are you sure that 
L^rd Eldon imputed f utter falsehood’ 
to me ?” The answer was : “ Of that 
I have not the smallest doubt.”— 
“ Have you any doubt that those 
words were intended to .apply to the 
individual who now addresses you ?” 
The reply was clear and explicit: 
“ They could be intended to apply to 
none but you. The reference was to 
the debate on Mr Williams’s motion. 
Besides yourself, there were only two 
individuals with gowns on their backs 
who took part in that debate— the 
honourable member for Winclielsea, 
and the honourable member for Lin- 
coln. But they did not follow the 
line of argument adverted to by the 
Lord Chancellor. It is equally ob- 
vious that you did; and, therefore, 
that the observations in question were 
meant to apply to you.'* Mr Aber- 
cromby then read a report of some re- 
marks which the Lord Chancellor had 
made on what had been said in that 
House by an honourable gentleman, 
which everybody must know refer- 
red to himself. Mr Abercromby had 
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made certain remarks on a branch of 
the business in the Court of Chance- 
ry. He asserted something in the 
House, on the accuracy of which he 
would presently satisfy them. The 
noble and learned lord, distinctly 
pointing out the House, and the in- 
dividual who now addressed them, 
imputed to him that he sent forth to 
the public “ an utter falsehood/’ If 
this, he said, were true, (or, indeed, if 
it were not true, and he were basely 
to acquiesce in it without endeavour- 
ing to obtain redress for such an ex- 
traordinary imputation,) they could 
not too soon desire the doors of the 
House to be closed against him ; he 
could not too soon be excluded from a 
seat in the House, or from the society 
and station of gentlemen. If, on the 
contrary, it could be proved that the 
seat of justice had been degraded by 
the delivery from it of false state- 
ments and assertions ; imputing . to 
him opinions and statements which 
he never uttered nor entertained, 
and tending to render him an infa- 
mous and degraded individual ; and 
if all this can be done without re- 
dress, then he would ask, of what use 
were the privileges of this House, and 
what must be the condition of every 
member of the law, who either is at 
present, or may hereafter be, a mem- 
ber of the House ? Even if he had 
been misinformed in his statements, 
he* would ask, what right had the 
Lord Chancellor to say it was a false- 
hood, or to comment at all upon that 
opinion ? He would ask, where does 
the Lord Chancellor, who is so cau- 
tious, find a precedent for this? If it 
was allowed, the bar would be laid 

5 rostrate at the feet of Lord Eldon. 

'he course, he said, which he should 
first take, would be to call evidence 
to prove the words of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and then propose farther mea- 
sures* for the consideration of the 
House. He would move, therefore, 
7 


that Mr Farquharson, of 233, Strand, 
be ordered to attend the House to- 
morrow. 

Mr Canning undertook to parry an 
investigation, of which the results 
must have been so awkward and pain- 
ful. c Not an individual in the House 
could go farther with the honourable 
gentleman than he did, in his anxiety 
to justify himself from what he sup- 
posed to be an attack on his charac- 
ter. No one could be more ready 
than he was now, as he had been once 
before in another place, to say^ that 
in the honourable and learned gentle- 
man’s speech, there was no wish dis- 
played by him to go out of the way 
to utter any personal aspersions. He 
was not a professional man ; he, there- 
fore, could not follow him through all 
the technicalities of his speech on a 
former night, nor of his explanation 
on the present evening ; but he had 
been told, that the report of these pro- 
ceedings, from which the noble indi- 
vidual had gained his information, 
was so worded, as to have the effect 
of conveying sentiments and asser- 
tions calculated in a peculiar degree 
to harrow up the feelings of the noble 
individual in question. This was a 
misfortune arising out of a practice 
now tolerated by Parliament, and 
which he certainly had no desire to 
alter; but whilst this was permitted, 
whilst the charges against individuals 
made within the walls of the House, 
were thus sent out to the world, 
were those individuals, whether high 
or low, to rest quietly under these 
charges, without attempting to justi- 
fy, or set themselves right with the 
public ? Such being the case, was it 
wonderful that Lora Eldon, conscious 
of what he had done by a long life of 
labour for the public, and jealous of; 
fame and reputation dearly earned— 
was it wonderful that he should en- 
deavour to set himself right in his 
own Court, and among those with 
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whom he had been in the habits of 
passing a long life? He could not 
but regret, that the reflections of the 
honourable member had not induced 
him to take a different course. He 
was now justified by what had taken 
place ; and he trusted that the lio- 
nourable gentleman, being satisfied 
that the observations of the noble 
lord had been caused by a supposition 
of that having been said which had 
not been said, would not now think it 
necessary to go farther than he had 
done, and thus enter on a course of 
which no one could see the end, and 
which might go much farther than 
even the honourable gentleman him- 
self could wish. Impressed with an 
opinion that such might be the result 
of proceeding, he should oppose the 
motion. 

. Mr Brougham observed, that the 
defence set up for the noble lord con- 
sisted of an admission of the whole 
charge. But besides his honourable 
and learned friend and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, there was a third party to be 
considered; a party which appeared 
to have been forgotten by the right 
honourable Secretary — he meant the 
House. If the editor of a newspaper 
after this were to make a comment, 
or a reporter inaccurately to give the 
debate of the proceedings, he should 
like to hear what answer could be 
made to a defence, if it were similar 
to what they had just heard. If the 
motion now before the House were 
rejected, he really must say, that no- 
thing short of insanity could induce 
any complaint of breach of privilege. 
On a former occasion they had sent a 
printer to Newgate for (he believed) 
about six months ; and in Mr Gale 
Jones's case (which he always thought 
a hard one) they had punished him 
for publishing a placard of a debate 
at a spouting dub. The honourable 
member asked the House one plain 
question, bow could a barrister stand 
; YoA. xvii. *art x. 


up in the honest, conscientious, and 
fearless discharge of his professional 
duty before the judge of a court, if 
that judge were allowed to pass a sen- 
tence upon him unheard — a sentence 
which would deprive him of the fruits 
of his well, his hard-earned reputa- 
tion, and close his professional life for 
ever ? 

The Solicitor-General said, the re- 
port whidi had appeared in a paper 
of Mr Ahercromby's speech was' very 
incorrect. What the Lord Chancellor 
had said was not meant as an attack 
upon Mr Abercromby, or as a breach 
of the privileges of the House, but 
merely an abstract vindication of bis 
own conduct, without intending to 
throw any personal imputation on his 
honourable and learned friend. 

Some further conversation ensued, 
in which Mr Wynn defended the pro- 
ceeding of the Lord Chancellor a 9 
held only in self defence ; while Sir 
James Mackintosh proclaimed, that 
the rejection of this motion would be 
one of the most fatal blows that ever 
was struck at the privileges of the 
House, and at the constitution and 
liberties of the country. The feeling 
of the House in favour of Mr Aber- 
cromby was then pretty strongly evin- 
ced by the narrow majority of only 
151 to 102, by which the motion was 
lost. 

The business of the session being 
disposed of at a somewhat earlier pe- 
riod than usual, his Majesty, on the 
25th June, presented himself for the 
purpose of proroguing Parliament. He 
was met by the following address on 
the part of the Speaker: — 

“ May it please Your Majesty, 

“ We, your Majesty's faithfulCom- 
mons of the United Kingdom, in Par- 
liament assembled, attend your Majes- 
ty with concluding our bill of supply. 
It was indeed gratifyingto learn from 
your Majesty, at the commencement 
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of the session, that the agricultural 
interest, so deeply important as it is 
to our national prosperity, but to which 
Parliament could at any time hare 
afforded but very partial and imper- 
fect relief, was gradually recovering 
fpom the depression under which it had 
so grievously laboured, and wc confi- 
dently .hope that that improvement 
will be the more substantial and the 
more satisfactory, because it is gradual, 
lias continued, and still continues. 

“ Equally gratifying to us was your 
Majesty’s declaration, that trade and 
commerce were extending themselves 
both at home and abroad, that in- 
creased activity pervaded almost all 
branches of manufacture, and that the 
growth of the revenue had been such 
as not only to sustain public credit, 
but after providing adequately for the 
services of the year, to leave such a 
surplus as might be most satisfactorily 
applied to the reduction of some parts 
of our system of taxation. 

M Sire, We did not hesitate to make 
ample provision for the augmentation 
of our establishment by sea and land, 
rendered necessary by the distribution 
of your Majesty’s naval force, and the 
strengthening of your Majesty’s gar- 
risons in the West Indies. 

* f Sire, After providing for the ser- 
vices of this year, it was a most ac- 
ceptable duty imposed upon us to con- 
sider in wliat manner the reduction of 
such parts of our taxation could be af- 
fected as would be best calculated to 
infuse fresh life and vigour into im- 
portant branches of the national indus- 
dry. 

y Sire, Two courses were obviously 
open for onr consideration, the reduc- 
tion of direct taxation, or the disen- 
cumbering the trade of the country 
from those restraints and impediments, 
which hre so utterly inconsistent with 
e very enlarged and enlightened prin- 
ciple nf trade, and which nothing but 
the exigencies of the state, or the in* 


fancy of trade, could at any time either 
recommend or justify. 

ff Sire, The latter alternative was 
adopted by your Majesty’s faithful 
Commons. The field, however, was 
large lx j fore us, and to our exertions 
there was obviously this limit — the 
extent to which the revenue would al- 
low" of the immediate sacrifice, and the 
consideration that it would neither ho 
practicable, nor, if practicable, could 
it be advisable too roughly and too pre- 
cipitately to break down a system, 
which, however faulty, had been the 
grow th of ages, and on the existence 
of which so immense a capital had been 
invested. 

“ Sire, As far, then, as our means 
would admit, and as far as a due at- 
tention to the difficulty and delicacy 
of a thorough alteration of system 
w ould allow, we effected, as we confi- 
dently hoped, a vast and permanent 
advantage to the nation. 

“ Sire, In considering the state of 
Ireland, wc have felt it, how ever pain- 
fully and reluctantly, our imperative 
duty to concur in the re-enactment for' _ 
another ) r ear of the Insurrection Act ; 
not. Sire, deluding ourselves with the 
vain hope and expectation that such a 
measure would cure the evils or reme- 
dy the grievances with which the dis- 
turbed districts of that country arc so 
unfortunately distracted ; not, Sire, 
concealing from ourselves the harsh- 
ness of the enactment, and the severi- 
ty of the penalties, or the total unapt- 
ness of the law" to the first and funda- 
mental principles of the British con- 
stitution ; much less. Sire, contempla- 
ting that such a measure could at any 
time be proposed as a permanent law 
for Ireland, but deeply impressed as 
wc are with the emergency of the 
moment, confident that the exist- 
ence of such a law restrained the ex- 
cess of outrage, and believing that it 
had operated as a protection to the in- 
nocent, aiid even mercy to the guilty ; 
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we liare felt. Sire, that the magnitude 
of the evil, and the experience of the 
efficacy of this law to mitigate in some 
degree the extent of the evil, call for 
and justify its temporary enactment. 

“ Sire, It would ill become me to 
enter into detail on the various other 
subjects which have engrossed our at- 
tention, but I may be permitted to ex- 
press a perfect conviction that your 
Majesty’s faithful Commons, by their 
anxious deliberations to effect what- 
ever might conduce to the permanent 
interest of the nation, have entitled 
themselves to the gracious approbation 
of your Majesty, to tbe full and entire 
confidence of the people.” 

His Majesty then closed the session 
with the following gracious speeches : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen , 

“ I cannot dose this session of Par- 
liament without returning to you my 
warmest acknowledgments fur the di- 
ligence and assiduity with which you 
•have applied yourselves to the several 
objects of public interest that have 
been submitted to your considera- 
tion. 

“ I deeply regret tbe painful neces- 
sity under which you have found your- 
selves, of renewing, for a farther pe- 
riod, measures of extraordinary pre- 
caution in Ireland. 

ie I entire] y.approvc of the inquiries 
which you have thought ^proper to in- 
stitute, as to the nature and extent of 
the evils unhappily existing in the dis- 
turbed districts of that country ; and 
I have no doubt that you will see the 
expediency of pursuing your inquiries 
in another session. 

- “ I continue to receive from all fo- 

reign powers the strongest asvsuranccs 
of their friendly disposition towards 
this country, and you may rely on my 
endeavours being invariably directed 
to the maintenance of general peace, 


and to the protection of the interests 
and the extension of the commerce of 
my subjects. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ I thank you for the supplies which 
you have provided for the service of 
the present year, and especially for 
the grants which you have so liberally 
made in furtherance of the interests 
of religion, and in support of the splen- 
dour of the crown. 

“ I am fully sensible of the advan- 
tages which may be expected to arise 
from the relief you have afforded to 
some of the most important branches 
of the national industry. 

€t My Lords and Gentlemen , 

" I have the greatest satisfaction in 
repeating to you my congratulations 
upon the general and increasing pros- 
perity of the country. 

“ I am persuaded that you will car- 
ry with you into your respective coun- 
ties the same spirit of harmony which 
has distinguished your deliberations 
during the present session ; and that 
you will cultivate among all classes of 
my subjects those feelings of content 
and of attachment to the constitution, 
upon the continuance and diffusion of 
which, under Providence, mainly de- 
pends, not only individual happiness, 
but tbe high station which this king- 
dom holds among the nations of the 
world.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his 
Majesty’s command, said, — 

“ My Ijords and Gentlemen , 

c< Jt is his Majesty’s will and plea- 
sure that this Parliament be prorogued 
to Tuesday the twenty-fourth day of 
August next, to be then here holden ; 
and this Parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Tuesday the twenty 
fourth day of August next.” • 
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CHAU. IX. 


CHANCE. 


State of the Public Mind. — Elections . — Meeting of the Chambers. — Law for the 
"Reduction of Interest on the Public Debt — Rejected by the Peers — Important 
Effects. — Law of Septennial Election. — New Mode of Recruiting the Army. 
- — Minor Proceedings. — Prosecutions against the Journo ls.~— Revival of the 
Censorship. — Death of the King. — Accession of Charles X. — Ilis first Mea- 
sures. 


Fuanc.f. opened the present year in a 
peaceful, and what she might consider 
as a triumphant, attitude. Spain lay 
beneath her, prostrate and undone ; and 
it was only in virtue of a forbearance, 
founded upon high monarchial principles, 
that she did not entirely dictate laws to 
that unfortunate country. The French 
government boasted, that through the 
easy triumph which they had achieved 
by means of treachery and disunion 
among the Spanish people, they had 
restored the glory of France, and crown- 
ed her arms with a lustre equal to that 
which had encircled the imperial stand- 
ard. In fact, in the eyes of a vain peo- 
ple, this show of a conquest obliterated 
the base and tyrannical grounds on 
which it had been undertaken, and ren- 
dered the present government decisive- 
ly popular. Ministers, meantime, made 
no secret, that they considered the cam- 
paign in Spain as only preliminary to 
a more important internal campaign, 
which, *if waged with success, was to 
strengthen all the bases of the monar- 
chy ; in other words, was to replace 


France nearly in the same situation as 
before the Resolution, and render the 
Chambers little more than a tool in the 
hands of the executive. The first step^ 
towards this result, was to dissolve the 
present Chamber of Deputies, prepara- 
tory to the election of another, which, 
in the present state of popular feeling 
and ministerial influence, would, it was 
confidently expected, prove entirely de- 
voted to the crown. The first use to 
be made of its subserviency was to in- 
duce it to grant a copious indemnity to 
the emigrants, which might restore to 
the ancient nobility of France a large 
portion of its lustre. The chamber was 
then to extend its own duration to seven 
years ; to be renewed at the end of that 
time by general election, instead of the 
present system of the members sitting 
for five years, and a fifth of their nunt* 
her being annually re-elected. These 
measures, and especially J,he last, would 
not, in our apprehension, have been in 
themselves very disastrous to the cause 
of liberty. But it was scarcely con- 
cealed, that during the long currency 
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of a Chamber, thus devoted to the views 
of the monarchy, care would be taken 
that the constitution, and the mode of 
election, should be moulded into such 
n shape, as to obviate all danger of a 
Chamber of a more refractory character 
t being ever elected. 

The contest in which the French mi- 
nistry had thus embarked, though it Jess 
attracted the attention of mankind, was 
perhaps of deeper importance to France, 
and even to Europe, than the military 
campaign with which they had opened 
the preceding year. It was not only 
the liberties of the thirty millions of 
people contained in France itself that 
were to be decided by it. This king- 
dom occupies so central a position, and 
is so predominant as to power and in- 
fluence among the states # of Western 
Europe, that the latter must ultimately 
follow its lead ; and the yoke of military 
despotism, under which the finest of 
them were now held, could never be 
securely fixed, while there remained 
any chance that principles at all liberal 
.-should ever gain the ascendancy in the 
'French administration. 

The first operation of the present, 
year consisted in the elections ; and 
these were opened by ministry with 
every confidence of success. Accord- 
ing to the theory of French election, 
the crown ought to have less influence 
.than in Britain. There are no treasury 
boroughs, nor close boroughs of any de- 
scription ; none which can be purchased 
by money, or negotiated through the 
medium of a single individual. The 
French electoral colleges comprise a 
considerable number of individuals, and 
those possessed of some property. Yet 
the French ministry possesses, or at 
least exerts, means of influence still 
more extensive than that of England. 
• In consequence of the high property 
qualification required in electors, and of 
the general mediocrity of fortune pro- 
duced by the French law of inheritance, 
the nufnbcr of electors docs not reach 


100,000 ; while, in the departmental 
colleges, where a much higher qualifi- 
cation is required, nearly half the chain* 
ber is elected by about 3000. The 
French constitution also wants that safe- 
guard which the English has provided, 
of rendering those holding office under 
government incapable of voting at elec- 
tions. In consequence also of the ge- 
neral smallness of fortunes in France, 
the proportion of persons deriving from 
this source the required amount of pro- 
perty, is peculiarly great. Perhaps 
they, with their immediate families and 
dependants, may form a tenth of the 
whole number of voters. With regard 
to them, as well as to all the other 
classes, the influence of the crown is 
exercised to an open and unblushing 
extent, quite foreign to British ideas. 
The preliminary step is to issue to all 
under the influence of the crown, not a 
request, but a mandate, to vote for the 
candidate whom the government intends 
to support. Should this fail of being 
obeyed, deprivation of office is imme- 
diately inflicted on even the highest 
functionaries ; and dismissal from the 
service in military officers, the most dis- 
tinguished for rank and services. The 
charges of this nature made in the 
Chambers being answered only by re- 
crimination, clearly involve the admis- 
sion of their truth. It may be added, 
that licences are required for many more 
trades than in Britain — are viewed 
much more in a political light — and the 
threat of refusing or recalling them, em- 
ployed without scruple, as an election- 
eering engine. Finally, in all cases of 
disputed vote or election, the judgment, 
in the first instance, is given by the Pre- 
fect of the district, an officer appointed, 
and removable, by the crown; and 
though there be an appeal from his sen- 
tence, it is tedious and uncertain ; so 
that in all cases which ran very near, he 
lias little difficulty in casting* the ba- 
lance. All these motives and means of 
influence, however, would not probably 
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have been sufficient to stem the tide of 
any decidedly hostile feeling on the part 
of the nation. But at this time, that 
feeling, as already observed, was al- 
together favourable to the Bourbons. 
The faint revival of that military glory 
which NapoleoA bad thrown around the 
empire, and which had suffered so dark 
an eclipse, had intoxicated a vain peo- 
ple, and given for the moment a most 
decided popularity to the present admi- 
nistration. This state of public opinion 
obviously appeared, when, at the meet- 
ing of the Chambers, even the most de- 
termined of the liberal party durst no 
longer impeach the principle of the Spa- 
nish war, and were reduced merely to 
criticize the details of its management 
and expenditure. 

Under these circumstances, the re- 
sult of the elections was a complete 
triumph of ministry. The discomfiture 
of the liberal party was utter ; for out 
of the whole number of four hundred 
and thirty members, they were unable 
to muster more than sixteen. Several 
even of their chiefs could not obtain a 
place ; among whom were Manuel and 
La Fayette, supposed to carry the prin- 
ciples of their sect to the greatest ex- 
treme. So far, therefore, as related to 
votes or direct influence, the liberal in- 
terest might be considered as annihila- 
ted in the Chambers. A 11 they could 
now do was to act upon public opinion 
by the speeches of their orators ; the 
principal of whom, Foy, Girardin, &c. 
still maintained their seats. Ail exclu- 
sion so total was no doubt perilous to 
the balance of the constitution ; at the 
same time, it was not altogether unme- 
rited on their part. We allude not par- 
ticularly here to the bold and republi- 
can doctrines which they sometimes 
broached. A turbulent and dangerous 
spirit appears more particularly to have 
been marked by the course of succes- 
sive and systematic refusal to vote, by 
which they renounced their regular and 
legitimate influence in the Chamber, in 


order to appeal to the nation, and in- 
vite on its part a forcible and tumultu- 
ous interference. 

There was another party, however, 
who almost equally opposed ministry, 
hut in an entirely different direction. 
Tfiese were the ultras, who boasted 
that they alone entertained any due re- 
verence for the rights of the crown and 
the cause of monarchy, which ministers 
were represented as either deserting al- 
together, or supporting only in a timid 
and temporizing manner. Ministers 
professed a deep respect for this party, 
and denied any radical difference of 
opinion. Although, therefore, it was 
well known that the exclusion of its 
members was desired, neither threats 
nor open influence were employed to 
bring about* that issue. The conse- 
quence was, that though matters went 
comparatively hard against them, and 
Dclalot, one. of their most leading m Cib- 
bers, was excluded, they were yet re- 
turned in considerable force, and form- 
ed nearly the only check upon ministe- 
rial despotism. No opposition, how*-* 
ever, was apprehended on their part to 
the grand measures of the session — in- 
demnity to the emigrants, and the ex- 
tension of the sittings of the Chambers. 

The minister, having thus secured a 
lower Chamber entirely subservient to 
his views, had probably little apprehen- 
sion from the Upper Chamber, compo- 
sed of individuals nominated by the 
King, and among whom the purest 
principles of monarchy were understood 
to prevail. He turned his attention 
then to another branch — the state of 
the periodical press. Restraints upon 
the press, however desirable to those in 
the possession of power, are always and 
almost equally odious to every other 
party. The present ministry, amid their 
high profession of royalty, had come in 
on the express basis of allowing a cer- 
tain latitude of political discussion. It 
was by uniting with the liberals against 
De Gazes’* plan of rendering tjie cen- 
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worship permanent, that they overthrew 
that measure, and with it nis adminis- 
tration. As soon, however, as they 
found themselves seated in the place of 
their predecessors, the same spirit took 
possession of them. Their zeal for free 
discussion suddenly cooled, and they 
applied themselves to put together a 
measure which, without absolutely for- 
feiting the solemn pledge under which 
they had entered office, might rentier 
the fulfilment of it as little annoying as 
possible. They framed a law, relieving 
the journals, indeed, from that previous 
censorship, which was absolutely in- 
compatible with any independent poli- 
tical existence. It limited the permis- 
sion, however, to the journals actually 
existing, and prohibited the commence- 
ment of any new one, without the ex- 
press authority of government ; conse- 
quently, there could never be a new 
journal established, unless on the mi- 
nisterial side. Thus, provided minis- 
ters could get rid of the opposition jour- 
nals already existing, they would be en- 
tire masters of the periodical press. A 
means of effecting this object also was 
opened by the clause, in virtue of which 
three successful prosecutions were to 
involve the suppression of the journal 
against which verdicts had been obtain- 
ed. As these verdicts were given, not 
by popular juries, but by judges ap- 
pointed, though not removable, by the 
crown, and deeply imbued wifh royal- 
ist ideas, there could be little fear, that 
in process of time, provided the crown 
were active in prosecuting, it would ob- 
tain such a numlier of decisions as would 
lead to the desired issue. 

Although ministers had thus in their 
hands the means of .subverting entirely 
the liberty of the periodical press, it was 
■some time before they brought these 
means into action. The odium attend- 
ant on suppressing one of the favourite 
enjoyments of a people intent on politi- 
cal discussion, and the implied confes- 
sion jliat their measures could not stand 


such discussion, probably made any 
violent measure he felt as more disad- 
vantageous to their interests, than even 
the attacks to which its omission left 
them exposed. As, however, the de- 
termination Was formed to rule on prin- 
ciples more and more despotic, and to 
admit of nothing which could thwart 
the movement of the executive, Mon- ’ 
sieur Yillelc formed a plan, by quiet and 
under-hand means, to extinguish, or 
bring over, all the journals hostile to his 
interest. As most of the newspapers 
were conducted upon commercial mo- 
tives, the minister of finance seemed to 
possess the means of administering to 
them a quietus , quite as effectual as the 
decision of a court of justice. The in- 
fluence of the members of fhe Royal 
Family might be employed upon such 
as professed peculiar zeal in royalist 
principle ; while the hand of power 
might be kept in reserve to crush the 
few or solitary examples of resistance 
to these potent arguments. Under these 
views, a series of negotiations and pro- 
ceedings was opened, the success of 
which appeared to be almost infalli- 
ble. 

In consequence of the time consumed 
in the elections, the session of tlio Cham- 
bers was not opened till the 23d of 
March. The King, in his opening 
speech, did not bkish to make the most 
unqualified boasts as to the success of 
the war in Spain. u The most gene- 
rous, as well as the most just of enter- 
prizes has been crowned with the most 
complete success. France, tranquil at 
home, lias nothing more to fear from 
the state of the peninsula. Spain, re- 
stored to her king, is reconciled with 
the rest of Europe. This triumph, 
which presents such sure guarantees to 
social order, is due to the discipline and 
bravery of a French army, commanded 
by my son, with as much valour as wis- 
dom.” If we may trust the ministerial 
papers, these words were* followed by a 
unanimous display of enthusiasm, and 
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by cries of “ Vive le Roi / Vive le 
Due D'Angouleme /” repeated for se- 
veral minutes. The King then pro- 
ceeded to declare his attachment to the 
Chamber, but at the same time the ne- 
cessity of its being subjected to some 
modifying regulation. “ Repose and 
fixity,” said he, “ are, after long agita- 
tion, objects of the first necessity to 
France. The present mode of renew- 
ing the Chamber does not attain this 
end ; a project will be presented to you, 
to substitute in its place a septennial 
renewal.” It was then stated, that the 
short duration of the war, with the 
prosperous state of the finances, would 
enable all expenses to be covered, with- 
out either new tax or new loan. The 
flourishing state of agriculture and in- 
dustry was then alluded to ; after which, 
the, most critical measure of the session 
was hinted at in the following terms : 
— “ Measures are taken to secure the 
repayment of the capital of the debts 
incurred (rentes cre.es ) by the state in 
times less prosperous, or to obtain their 
conversion into stocks, (tit res,) of which 
the interest may be more conformable 
to that of other transactions. This ope- 
ration would afford the means of redu- 
cing the forces, and closing the last 
wounds of the revolution .” These state- 
ments drew from the House very strong 
marks of curiosity and emotion, the pre- 
lude of the stormy discussions which 
were to ensue on this subject. 

On the subject of foreign relations, 
the King assured the Chamber of the 
union which existed between him and 
his allies, and of his confidence in the 
long duration of peace. “ I have the 
hope,” said he, “ that the affairs of the 
East, and those of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America, will be regulated for 
the greatest advantage of states, and the 
most ample developement of the com- 
mercial relations of the world.” 

The addresses were in a style of un- 
qualified adulation, which had not per- 
haps so much meaning as the sound 


would imply to a British ear. The Peers 
were impatient to lay at the foot of the 
throne the accustomed homage of their 
veneration, their devotion, jand their 
love — the Commons bestowed only 
their veneration. The war in Spain, as 
might too well have been expected, 
was the theme of unbounded panegyric. 
“ Never,” said the Peers, “ was triumph 
more complete ; never enterprize so 
glorious, completed in so short a time, 
has done more good to the world, nor 
more honour to humanity. We have 
seen the French soldiers, by the wise 
firmness of the hero who conducted 
them to victory, join to their accustom- 
ed valour a discipline which has been 
the admiration of Europe. Glory to 
the prince, who has shown himself so 
worthy of being called your son — glory 
to the army, which has shown itself so 
worthy of its leader !” The Deputies 
equally gloried in “ revolution pursued 
and vanquished in its last refuge — a 
captive king replaced on his throne — 
a generous nation restored to religion, 
to its prince, and its laws.” It is re- 
markable that, in regard to the financial 
operation, with which the session was 
to open, and which we shall presently 
notice, the Peers express themselves in 
terms of much stronger approbation than 
the Deputies, who merely engage to be- 
stow upon it their most serious consi- 
deration. The issue may inspire a some- 
what sefious doubt, whether there was 
any sincerity at all in those declara- 
tions. 

The septennial law, and one for al- 
tering the mode of recruiting the army, 
were introduced first into the Chamber 
of Peers. The one, however, which 
formed, as it were, the basis of that se- 
ries of measures by which the session 
was to be marked, was moved by M. 
Villele in the Chamber of Deputies. To 
cover the expenses of the war in Spain, 
which amounted to nearly ten millions, 
and at the same time to provide the 
projected ipdemnity for emigrant pro- 
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prietors — and all this without the odious 
expedient of imposing new taxes on a 
burdened nation — these were problems 
which fully set the ministers’ invention 
on the rack. One expedient was found, 
by which a large sum of money might 
be put into his hands, and these ‘pro- 
poses be answered. The public debt of 
France bore the interest of five per cent, 
while in the present state of super- 
abundant money and established na- 
tional credit, the mighty capitalists of 
London and Paris were ready to furnish 
funds to any amount at four per cent. 
An obstacle w r as, indeed, presented by 
the form into which the French public 
debt bad been thrown. It derives its 
denomination not from the capital bor- 
rowed or stipulated to be replaced, but 
from the rentes or annual payments 
made to thecreditors,whocontended that 

• these rentes , amounting to 197,000,000 

* francs, (8,200,000/.) were perpet ual an- 
nuities, without reference to any capi- 
tal, and which could never be reduced. 
The minister, on the contrary, maintain- 
ed that these annuities were essentially 
redeemable, and could never have been 
supposed to be otherwise ; and that the 
words u at five per cent,” marked at the 
bead of the obligation, clearly implied 
reference to a capital, and afforded an 
easy means of fixing its amount. A 
considerable proportion, however, of 
these rented having been granted, not in 
consideration of any loan, but as a do- 
nation for the support of the clergy, 
charitable institutions, and other public 
objects, were not considered subject to 
reduction. The residue, upon which 
the operation was to be made, amounted 
to 140 millions of francs, (5,730,000/.) 
A reduction of one-fifth upon this sum 
produced 28,000,000 fr. (1,192,000/.) 
which, converted into capital at 4 per 
cent, would yield a sum sufficient to 
cover even those extensive operations 
contemplated by the French ministry. 
Another operation avrh resorted to, in 
Crdq; to render the transaction still 


more immediately Advantageous. In- 
stead of simply changing the interest 
from 5 to 4, the holders were to receive 
for every 75/. now held, 100/. at 3 per 
cent ; by which augmentation of the ca- 
pital they received the same interest as 
if they had held the original 100 at 4. 
They were thus secured against the 
speedy occurrence of a similar reduc- 
tion, in consequence of the continued 
fall of interest ; and greater scope was 
afforded for the future rise of the stock, 
and for its being advantageously dispo- 
sed of. 

In taking a survey of this plan, it 
seems undeniable, provided we get rid 
of the legal objections arising from the 
form and mode of the obligation, that 
ministers had a full right, And that it 
was manifestly eligible, to reduce the 
interest on the national debt to the rate 
now current in all other instances. 
This applies to the simple reduction 
from 5 to 4. With regard to the ma- 
noeuvre of an enlarged nominal capital 
bearing 3 per cent, this was a more 
equivocal measure. It was on this prin- 
ciple that Mr Pitt funded all his loans 
at 3 per cent, and obtained thus more 
advantageous immediate terms, but 
at the expense of rendering the dis- 
charge of the debt more difficult and 
costly. This is the system which Dr 
Hamilton, in his able work on the Na- 
tional Debt, has so strongly reprobated ; 
more strongly, we think, than there are 
absolute grounds for ; but still it seems 
only justifiable in a period of pressure 
and difficulty ; not in one so prosper- 
ous as that under which the French go- 
vernment now acted. • 

The law was introduced into the 
Deputies by M. Villele, on the 5th of 
April, and a committee was appointed, 
which, on the 18th, gave in its report, 
which was entirely in favour of the 
measure. The question of right was 
declared incapable of becoming the sub- 
ject of serious discussion. This right 
would undoubtedly exist in rase of a 
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similar contract between individuals, 
, and when government makes transac- 
tion! with private persons, similar to 
those which they make with each other, 
it comes under the same law. There 
had, besides, in the transactions of go- 
vernment, been repeated stipulations to 
this effect, particularly in all those 
which had been contracted since the 
restoration. A claim was advanced in 
favour of those who, by the arbitrary 
operation of 1707, had their capital re- 
duced by a third. It was painful to 
argue against misfortune ; but most of 
these old funds had changed hands ; 
most even had been bought up at a very 
low price before the measure in ques- 
tion. To find out now the real credi- 
tors, would involve the Chamber in a 
labyrinth of endless researches and dan- 
gerous recriminations. The individual 
losses caused by the revolution, might 
be estimated at eight or nine thousand 
millions of livres, three tirues the capi- 
tal of the debt ; upon such transactions 
it was impossible to go back. The state 
made no claim in its own favour, on 
account of the low rates, varying from 
50 to 88 per cent, at which the greater 
part of its debts had been contracted. 

It had been a serious question, whe- 
ther relief could not be afforded to the 
class who subsisted on the produce of 
small rentes, and who, by the reduction 
of a fifth, would be reduced to very 
straitened circumstances. The com- 
mittee were deterred, however, by the 
difficulty of fixing a limit, and by the 
opening afforded for* fraud on the part 
of the great holders, who might easily 
make a nominal division of their inte- 
rests. Besides, the claim could be good 
only in the case of those who derived 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of their 
income from this source. To ascertain 
this point, however, would lead to in- 
terminable investigations, and open the 
way for tlfe most serious abuses. The 
committee, therefore, had been obliged, 


with reluctance, to abandon the design 
of soliciting any modification of this 
nature. 

The committee did not deem it ne- 
cessary to dwell for a moment on the 
question, whether the proposed plan 
was advantageous ? An annual reduc- 
tion of twenty-eight or thirty millions 
on the public burthens was a benefit 
quite incontestable. Its practicability 
had appeared somewhat more question- 
able, and on this point they had solicit- 
ed explanations from the minister of 
finance. lie had given them all that 
were compatible with the secrecy ne- 
cessary in such transactions, and had 
shown them that the company concern- 
ed, by itself and by the immense credit 
of the bankers which composed it, could 
dispose of a mass of capital, superior to 
what could be required even under the 
least favourable probabilities. The com- 
mittee proceeded finally to consider the 
obstacles to repayment, produced by 
the augmentation of the capital of the 
debt. This they endeavoured to obvi- 
ate, by observing, that the operation of 
the sinking-fund in buying up stocks, 
had no reference to the capital, hut only 
to the annual sum paid. The addition 
of 25 to the capital of 75, and of 33 to 
the capital of 100, implied merely that 
the state sacrificed to its creditors the 
power of repaying their capital, for all 
the period during which the interests 
were falling from 4 to 3 per cent ; in 
other words, it renounced the power of 
reducing a second fifth upon the interest 
of the debt. In short, it was conclu- 
ded, that in the immediate saving of 
twenty-eight millions, the state found a 
full indemnification for distant and pro- 
blematical losses. 

It was at first moved from the right, 
that the discussion should begin on 
Tuesday the 20th, this being Saturday ; 
hut on the remonstrance of De la Bour- 
doimaye and Casimir Perrier, that this 
interval afforded no sufficient time for 
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maturely considering tlie subject, it was 
carried that it should be delayed till 
Saturday se’nnight, the 24th. 

On that day, La Bourdonnaye, from 
the high royalist side, took the lead 
against the law. He declared, tjiat he 
would readily subscribe to a reduction 
of. interest, if it were regularly esta- 
blished by the force of events. But the 
present was the result of a forced ope- 
ration on the part of ministry, the means 
and instruments of which were with- 
held from the knowledge of the public. 
He was astonished that ministry should 
have withheld from the committee the 
agreement concluded with the bankers, 
and still more astonished and grieved, 
that a body invested with such high 
functions, should have ventured to re- 
commend such an important measure to 
the Chamber, in the absence of all ne- 
cessary information. Yet it was gene- 
rally believed, that the document was 
not unknown to the reporter of the 
committee, and what must they then 
think of the weight of the reasons which 
induced him to conceal it. What im- 
mense responsibility would rest on the 
Chamber, if they voted a measure buri- 
ed in such profound mystery, and all 
means of examining which were so 
studiously withheld from them. There 
was no proof of the assertion, that un- 
less from the foresight of the present 
operation, the current price of the rentes 
would have been now at 125, and even 
if the madness of jobbing should have 
raised them to that rate, it was not up- 
on a paroxysm of fever, that we were 
to found an operation which was to oc- 
casion the ruin of a hundred thousand 
families. The present measure was, in 
fact, bankruptcy by a fifth part. It 
might suit an improvident government, 
revelling in the present possession of 
power, but it could never be avowed by 
a legitimate authority. This was not 
ail age, when judgment is pronounced 
on all the acts of power, that royalty, 
^haliion by tlqrfv years of revolution, 


could without danger excite discontent 
in five hundred thousand faithful sub- 
jects, by stripping of thlir incomes s 
hundred thousand heads of families. Ho 
then referred to the speech of M. Cor- 
vetto, minister of finance in 1817, who 
had stated, that in the loan then to be 
contracted, “ the first of all conditions 
would be, that in engaging to pay only 
simple interests, they would never give 
any capital.” He had then endeavour- 
ed to show the advantage of redeeming 
the debt, rather by buying up the rentes, 
than by replacing the capital. Was it 
at the moment when the Chamber still 
resounded with the words, “ No capi- 
tal will ever be given,” that you could 
without injustice force th^ creditors of 
the state to receive this very capital ? 
Was it to the generation which heard 
these words, the generation which gave 
up it&funds on this guarantee, that go- 
vernment could conic and say, “ We 
owe you the capital only, and not the 
full rente T This generation had wit- 
nessed the reduction of the debt to a 
third, and had read in that law of spo- 
liation, that this third should never be 
reduced. This generation had heard 
the legislator of the charter, and his au- 
gust family, pronounce that solemn 
oath, by which the public debt was 
guaranteed, and every engagement ta- 
ken by the state, with its creditors, de- 
clared inviolable. The speaker then 
referred to the sacrifices formerly made 
to support public credit, “ that founda- 
tion of the power of modem nations, 
and instrument of public prosperity. 
You have acquitted, to the last frac- 
tion, criminal and extortionable loans, 
the debts of the revolution, the repub- 
lic, and the empire ; and you would not 
pay entire the debts of the legitimate 
monarchy. You have acquitted the 
arrear of all the most guilty services ,* 
you pay still the price of tjie Mood of 
your kings, in pensions obtained by this 
only title ; and you could refuse to ac- 
quit entire annuities, sold to purchase 
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back the throne of the Bourbons, and 
the independence of your country.” 
The orator trusted, that the Chambers 
would repel a law ruinous to one class 
of citizens, and without any real ad- 
vantage to the state, since it diminished 
the annual burdens only by accumula- 
ting them as capital, and by adding to 
our national debt, the extinction of 
which would become continually more 
•low and more costly. 

M. Humann, though in general on 
the side of opposition, supported mi- 
nistry in the present question. One 
of the most extraordinary spectacles of 
the present age, appeared to him to be 
the fortune of France continually in- 
creasing in proportion to the increase 
of its expenditure. Imposts, which 
would have appeared fabulous to our an- 
cestors, were voluntarily agreed to, and 
paid without a murmur ; budgets of a 
thousand millions acquitted without 
embarrassment, distant and expensive 
wars carried on almost without the 
knowledge of the contributors. The 
cause of this prodigy was the measure 
of national liberty which we enjoyed, 
and it ought to induce the governments 
which now reaped the benefits of this 
liberty, not to be ungrateful towards 
it, and to preserve it from ruin. The 
law now proposed, was an incontes- 
table proof of this high prosperity of 
the finances, and as such, would be one 
of the greatest events of the restoration. 
The measure appeared to him both le- 
gal and equitable. It assured to all the 
creditors who had purchased rcntesiw- 
low par, a sum much superior to that 
which they had expended. On the 
Other hand, it was incontestable, that 
all who, since the formation of the 
Great Book, had purchased rentes and 
preserved them, had long enjoyed an 
income superior to that derived from 
any other employment of money. It 
was therefore a gain to them to he re- 
imbursed at five per cent. They could 
not, indeed, obtain elsewhere more than 


three per cent ; but was the treasury 
bound to make itself a bank of depo- 
sit ? Would they have fared better had 
there been no public funds, and had 
their money been employed in any of 
the trades, thaprofits on all which had 
been so remarkably lowered. He was 
aware, that some interests were inju- 
red, but the interest of the greater num- 
ber must he always preferred to that of 
the smaller, — public to private interest. 
He did not, however, approve oPmany 
of the details ; he thtmght the measure 
ought to have been made more gradual, 
and that the reduction should have been 
simply from five to four per cent, with 
the same capital ; not to three, with aug- 
mented capital. 

After a speech from M. Ricard, who 
followed in the steps of La Bourdon - 
naye, a strong sensation was excited 
by M. Villele himself rising. He en- 
tered into a number of minute and 
technical details, relative to the opera- 
tion, particularly defending the conver- 
sion into three per cent, and the aug- 
mentation of the capital. He summed 
up the benefits of the measure by ob- 
serving, that it extinguished clearly and 
honourably twenty-eight millions of an- 
nual burdens, by a simple and just ope- 
ration, useful to public credit, dictated 
by the actual state of our finances, and 
of which the example had been given 
by the neighbouring states.* England 
herself, in the first conversions opera- 
ted on the funds created by her, had 
made use of means nearly analogous 
to those upon which the present opera- 
tion was founded. It was Holland, 
where the rate of interest was the low- 
est, which had furnished her with the 
necessary capital. At present she could 
supply all her own wants, and could 
even reduce her 4 per cents to 3£, 
without a premium. 

M. Villele proceeded then to consi- 
der, whether there was any other means 
of raising the necessary funds. There 
appeared none, except the diversion of 
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the sinking-fund from its present ob- 
ject ; but it was not difficult to show, 
that such a measure would be equally 
unfair ajid inexpedient. It remained 
only to consider the conditions which 
had been obtained from the contractors. 
The conditions had been, thatf they 
should enjoy the annual profit of 28 
millions for fifteen months ; that is 35 
millions, ('nearly 1,500,000/. sterling,) 
in all. It had been impossible to effect 
the operation, without having recourse 
to the largest possible union of the ca- 
pitalists of Europe. These financial 
companies had calculated their ad- 
vances, their risks, and had set a price 
upon them, and the question was, if 
this price was duly proportioned to the 
service. After a due consideration of 
all the circumstances, the terms had 
appeared to the French ministry to be 
sufJi as could not be refused. M. Vil- 
lele had pleaded too long, with the heads 
of the companies, the opposite cause to 
that which he now defended, not to 
have considered the question under 
every point of view. It was not with- 
out infinite difficulty, that he had pre- 
vailed oii the bankers to encounter at 
this rate all the costs, all the risks, all 
the eventualities of reimbursement, 
which the operation involved. No bet- 
ter terms could be got ; it was neces- 
sary at this price to accept or to refuse 
one of tlu> operations best calculated to 
secure the credit, the wealth, and the 
prosperity of the country. It did not 
appear possible to hesitate. 

After a number of other speeches, on 
which our limits do not permit us to 
enter, M. Girardin rose in the room of 
General Foy, detained at home by se- 
vere illness. He began with very broad 
assertions respecting the unpopularity 
of tlie measure. Those whom he ad- 
dressed would agree with him, he be- 
lieved, that the measure was generally 
disapproved of; it was equally so by 
persons whose opinions were the most 
# opposite, by journals of every com- 


plexion, by all writers, constitution al or 
otherwise ; in short, by all those to 
whom it was not to be profitable. He 
dwelt particularly on the refusal of the 
ministry to disclose the means by which 
such a colossal operation was to be ef- 
fected, and the expectation of the mi- 
nister, that they should be left entirely 
to his discretion. M. Villele was ready 
to take upon himself all the responsibi- 
lity ; but what availed this responsibi- 
lity to the immense mass of fund-hold- 
ers, of whom some would lose parf of 
their income, and others would risk 
perhaps their capital itself. All the 
risk would he, to see him lose his title 
of president of the council, and the 
portfolio of finance, and retire perhaps 
with the brevet of minister ’of state, and 
a pension paid by themselves. But even 
if his disgrace was more complete, it 
w ould not repair the evils they suffer- 
ed, nor would it hinder the name of M. 
Villele from being henceforth insepara- 
ble from that of the Abbe Terray, 
(murmurs.) 

In considering the effects of the mea- 
sure, the speaker observed, that it would 
press with peculiar weight on the ca- 
pital, on the class the most numerous, 
the most interesting, that of old trader# 
and artizans, retired from business, ve- 
nerable domestics, and other individuals 
in narrow circumstances. The view of 
their distress would cause a strong sen- 
sation, and many would say, “ Such is 
the result you might have expected.** 
A shock would thus be given to the 
credit of the public funds, and perhaps 
some violent ebullition might ensue. 

M. Girardin, in referring to the ob- 
ject of this measure, which was the in- 
demnification of the emigrant proprie- 
tors, indulged a sally in favour of the 
revolution, which called forth strong 
marks of reprobation from the right 
side. “ I have been/* said he, “ wit- 
ness arid victim of the excesses of the 
revolution ; I have lost part of my for- 
tun#, and been thrown into prison. Ths 
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excesses of the revolution have con- 
ducted to the scaffold my relations and 
friends. But if we own the evils of the 
revolution, let us not deny its benefits ; 
its benefits are, equality in the eye of 
the law, the equal division of taxes, 
the free vote for constituents, indivi- 
dual liberty, that of the press, that pal- 
ladium of our liberties, and the aboli- 
tion ©f privileges. In a word, they are, 
or rather they were , in the charter.’* 

M. Corbiere now rose on the part of 
ministry, and observed, that if it had 
not been a truth long demonstrated, 
that men in office may often be the ob- 
ject of great injustice, a new proof 
would now have been given of it. The 
violent and personal attacks made by 
the last speaker, appeared to him to 
pass the prescribed bounds, and to be 
properly called insults. He undertook 
to prove, that they were wholly un- 
founded. In the case both of indivi- 
duals and of the state, there were only 
three kinds of debt. 1. Exigible debt, 
about which there was no question at 
present. 2. Annuity, also out of the 
question. 3. Perpetual debt. Now, 
in every legislation, whether political 
or civil, perpetual debt has been con- 
stantly defined that debt of which the 
creditor cannot exact theVepay ment, but 
which the debtor may offer to repay 
when he pleases. Never, in any legis- 
lation, was there the assignment of a 
perpetual annuity, without permission 
to redeem it. The creditors of the 
state are under the common law ; no 
creditor can exact the repayment of 
•uch a debt, unless, on the foreseen case 
of unexecuted engagements, the con- 
tract is dissolved ; the debtor, on the 
contrary, can always set himself free 
when he has the power and the will. 
Such is the essence of the contract. In 
regard to the expressions of the mini- 
liter of finance in 1817, to which M, de 
la Bourdorfnaye had referred, their 
scope vrm entirely different from what 
he liad represented. The objeWon 


made to his operation was, that he 
would borrow at 50 per cent, and would 
he obliged to pay at double that rate. 
He answered, “ The state will never be 
obliged to repay.** These were the very 
words reported in the Moniteur of the 
13th 6f February, 1817. The orator 
concluded by observing, that the mea- 
sure now proposed was that which 
would be adopted by the father of a fa- 
mily, burdened with debts bearing a 
heavy interest, and which he could find 
means of paying off by borrowing at a 
lower rate. 

M. Berthier, without absolutely dis- 
puting the justice of the measure, 
thought it severe and inexpedient. “ It 
affects,*’ said he, “ in a sensible manner, 
the fortune of the proprietors of pub- 
lic funds ; it is burdensome to the state, 
by augmenting the capital of its d^t ; 
it is unfavourable to property, who,sa 
revenues it would diminish ; it is ad- 
vantageous only to speculators, to whom 
it promises immense profits in future, 
and even profits already made ; lastly, 
it will give a new developement to 
speculation in the funds, one of the 
wounds of the state and of public mo- 
rals.” — Mecliin also gave the following 
view of it : — “ The fortune of the pos- 
sessors of rentes is about to be dimi- 
nished by 28 millions of revenue, and 
560 millions of capital. The debt of 
the state is to be increased by 933 
millions. Surely, gentlemen, it requires 
peculiar art, a talent almost magical, 
to convince us, that such a result is 
conducive at once to individual and 
general interest.” 

The debate having now been pro- 
tracted for four days, the Chamber 
showed considerable marks of impa- 
tience. On the following day, how- 
ever, M. Casimir Perrier obtained a 
hearing. He complained of the short 
warning which had been given to the 
holders of public rentes ; that between 
the notice and the execution of the 
present measure, there had occurred 
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only such an interval as between the 
flash of the lightning and the bursting 
of the thunder. He lamented that the 
treaty should have been made with fo- 
reign companies, to whom the French 
finances had for ten years been a mine 
of wealth. He was astonished at such 
a country as France being placed un- 
der this species of tutelage and depend- 
ance. Whilst there was every motive 
to invite to such a loan publicity and 
competition, the affair had been treated 
secretly in the cabinet of the minister. 
The whole project appeared to him a 
manoeuvre to consolidate and extend 
ministerial power. Not content with 
having destroyed all the guarantees af- 
forded by the charter, with having ob- 
tained almost unbounded influence in 
the elections and in the universities, 
they sought still to add the arbitrary 
-disposal of four or five hundred mil- 
lions, to place at their mercy the last 
resources of France, in giving indem- 
nities to a class of unfortunate 4 French- 
men ; yet the wisdom and honour of 
that class would repel an indemnity 
still impregnated with the tears of those 
whom it was intended to despoil. 

M. Villele replied to this speech. 
He denied that there was any such 
connexion between this operation and 
the proposed indemnity, as the last 
speaker had represented. The servants 
of the King bad awaited for ten years 
a just and tardy indemnification for tin* 
sacrifices which they bad made to fi- 
delity. Imperious circumstances bad 
long adjourned this indemnification. 
The Monarch had at last tlifc satisfac- 
tion of declaring, that the first funds 
which were found disposable, should 
be devoted to this purpose, yet with- 
out burdening his people ; but, on the 
contrary, associating with this indem- 
nity a diminution of taxes. It was only 
by a false interpretation, that a mea- 
sure, rendered indispensable by the si- 
tuation of our funds, could be repre- 
sented under this light. Had it not 


been for imperious circumstances, the 
47 millions which had arisen last year 
by the excess of receipt over expendi- 
ture, would have been employed in this 
manner. As for the suddenness of the 
measure, it had been the result of a 
rapid and unexpected rise in the price 
of the funds, and it had been announced 
as soon as the negotiations had been 
completed. There had been as much 
competition as the nature of the case 
admitted. Separate proposals had been 
received from each of the four compa- 
nies ; but government bad felt, that, in 
order to produce the requisite stability 
in so vast an operation, it ,was neces- 
sary to combine the security of all the 
great capitalists of Europe. 

The general discussion on the law 
was now closed ; but, before it was* put 
to the vote, several amendments were 
put forward, particularly by M. Le Roy 
and Hum aim. Their chief object was, 
to render the operation more gradual, 
and to spread it over a number of 
years ; but though the minister df fi- 
nance showed a disposition partially to 
acquiesce in some such arrangement, 
the propositions were all ultimately ne- 
gatived. 

The law, as originally proposed, was 
then put to the vote, paragraph by pa- 
ragraph ; and each was earned by very 
considerable majorities. 

The law was now carried up to the 
House of Peers, where ministers had 
not probably expected to find a very 
formidable opposition. According to 
the regular French usage, it was refer- 
red to a committee, the report of which 
was given in on the 25th of May, by 
Due de Levis. 

This report was elaborate, and de- 
cidedly in favour of the measure. It 
began with observing, that they were 
not called to choose the best among 
possible plans, and consequently could 
not discuss several that had been sug- 
gested. This would have been to en- 
croach on the royal initiative, which 
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left it to them merely to accept or re- 
ject simply the proposition of the mi- 
nister* 

The committee repelled at once the 
idea of the ’state not having a right to 
repay its creditors. This was a natu- 
ral right, which the law secured to all, 
and in case even of positive exceptions, 
allowed them to operate only for a li- 
mited time. In what law, in what edict, 
ancient or modern, was it found, that 
the King or the nation had renounced 
this right ? Such an engagement would 
be absurd and illusive, even if it exist- 
ed. The only serious difficulty was in 
fixing the amount of the capital ; hut 
this was removed by the law of 21 
fioreal, yepr 10, which decreed, that the 
part of the public debt constituted as 
perpetual , shall bear the title of 5 per 
cent consolidated. It had been assert- 
ed, that the term perpetual implied, that 
the debt could not be repaid ; but, in 
feet., it was merely meant to distinguish 
it from the terminable annuities, of 
wh$h there was then a large amount. 

In regard to the public expediency 
of the measure, the only doubt that 
could arise was, as to that part of it 
which related to the nominal increase 
of capital. This, however, arose neces- 
sarily from the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which Europe was now 
placed. The progress of civilization 
and of general peace had produced a 
remarkable revolution in the opinion of 
capitalists in all countries. Instead of 
the anxiety, often well-founded, for the 
safety of their capital and the faithful 
execution of engagements, the only 
fear now was, lest they should he too 
promptly repaid. This dread of repay- 
ment, which had long existed in Eng- 
land, was beginning to be felt in France, 
as had been shown within the last few 
weeks, by the considerable rise which 
had tak$Q place in all fends not liable 
to be repaid* It was thus no longer 
possible for a stock at 4 per cent to 
compete with the English 3 per cents. 


There remained no option to govern- 
ment but to create like its neighbours 
a stock of the latter denomination. The 
objections to the measure, derived from 
the additional obstacles which it pre- 
sented to the discharge of the debt, 
were answered a9 formerly, by obser- 
ving, that the sinking-fund was employ- 
ed merely in buying up rentes , not irf 
paying off capital. 

The reporter, lastly, proceeded to the 
question, which, at this moment, was 
acting most powerfully on the public 
mind. This was the derangement which 
this grand operation, so advantageous 
to the public fortune, would cause in 
the fortune of individuals, and whether 
the privations and discontent thus en- 
gendered were not motives sufficient to 
prevent them even now from giving 
their consent to the law. The number 
of persons holding money in the fends 
amounted to 145,000, and taking in 
their families, the persons affected „ 
would amount in all to 400,000. Of 
the first number, 50,000 drew from 
100 to 30 francs — 20,000 from 300 to 
600—26,000 from 600 to 1000. The 
first class were less to he pitied, be-* 
cause they must possess some other 
means of subsistence. It was in the 
two last classes that the individuals were 
to he found, who derived the whole of 
a scanty subsistence from the public 
fends. Although the committee, how- 
ever, expressed commiseration for this 
class, it did not suggest anything for 
their relief, but proceeded to general 
topics of consolation. With the excep- 
tion of a few old holders, who had been 
cruelly treated under successive re- 
gimes, almost all the buyers of national 
funds had obtained them at a price 
much inferior to the repayment which 
was now offered to them. Even after 
the reduction, they would still draw 6, 

7, 8 per cent. Equity obliged them to 
contrast this situation with that df the 
land-holders, subject for so many years 
to a burdensome and unequal 09 ntribu- 
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• tion, and supporting alone the enor- 
mous burden, while income from the 
funds was never made liable to any de- 
duction. They had open to them an 
investment of the repaid capital in land, 
which yielded still 5 per cent ; while the 
daily progress of industry in every de- 
' partment, presented on all sides enter- 
prises useful, lucrative, and honourable. 

On the subject of the terms of the 
transaction, the committee were not so 
decided. They regretted the want, of 
publicity and competition, as well as 
the imperfect, information which had 
been laid before tin* Chamber; though 
they admitted, that them* might be the 
necessary accompaniments of an opera- 
tion demanding a concurrence of all the 
great capitalists of Europe. They con- 
cluded, however, with mentioning a 
note, which, just as they were termi- 
nating their labours, they had received 
Jjom one of the bankers, making a ten- 
jder, on certain conditions, of continu- 
y ing the present rate of interest, for live 
years, to tlm small fund-holders, and to 
the extent of forty millions. This state- 
ment of the committee was immediate- 
ly met by a letter from three of the 
bankers, Raring, Rothschild, and Ln- 
fitto, denying their being at all parties 
to such a letter, or in any degree dis- 
posed to concur in the views which it 
expressed. They added, that they 
would never -have been guilty of so 
great an impropriety, as that of direct- 
ly addressing the committee, when all 
their relations were with the minister 
himself. M. Villele confirmed this state- 
ment to the Chamber, adding, that a 
fourth hanker had indeed made propo- 
sitions to the above effect, but after 
the general agreement had been closed, 
and clogged with conditions, which 
rendered it inexpedient. This house, 
too, was the one whose terms had ori- 
ginally been the most exorbitant. Sar- 
toris, however, the fourth banker in 
question, published a letter, in which 
he declared, that the communication 
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had been drawn up with the consent of 
Mr Baring, who had answered for that 
of Mr Rothschild. Baring published a 
letter in explanation, and no more was 
heard in the sequel of this proposition. 

Count Key, who, as once Minister of 
Finance, could speak with peculiar au- 
thority on the subject, came forward in 
the* most determined opposition to the 
measure. lie began with expressing 
Ins general esteem for M. de Villele, 
and his regret at differing from him, 
and also will* admitting fully the ques-* 
lion of right. But he denied the very 
fact upon which the measure was found- 
ed, and which was, that the interest of 
money in France really stood at 4 per 
cent. The legal and current interest 
throughout the kingdom was 5 per 
cent in ordinary transactions, and 6 per 
cent in mercantile transactions. As 
soon as the funds rose to 9*2 and 95, 
it was the regular practice of the pro- 
prietors in the departments to sell out. 
They had, in fact, been of late sell- 
ing out daily ; and the present high 
price was supported solely by specu- 
lation. Six months ago. government 
had with difficulty obtained a loan at 
6,\ per (‘(*nt. The Count was perfect- 
ly convinced, that it would he at pre- 
sent impossible to raise a regular loan 
so low as 5 per cent. In November 
and December hist, the current price 
had been 90, 50 ; in January and Fe- 
bruary, 9(5, 85 ; average of the four 
months, 93. Such wore the circum- 
stances under which the reduction of 
the interest was announced. lie would 
say nothing of the present price, be- 
cause it was a mere game played by 
the companies ; and yet they could not 
raise the interest materially above 5 
per cent. The only foundation, then, 
upon which the measure could rest, was 
the hard necessity which lay on the 
small fund-holders, who composed a 
vast majority— there being five-sixths 
who did not draw above 1000 fiancs 
(40/.) a-year — of accepting almost any 
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termB ; there being no other mode in 
which Bums of so Blender an amount 
could be otherwise placed. Another 
manoeuvre was, the nominal increase of 
capital, a measure which afforded ad- 
vantage merely to the jobber and spe- 
culator, but none to the sober citizen, 
who wished to live upon the income 
derived from the funds. The speaker 
then endeavoured to point out the dis- 
advantages necessarily arising from this 
increase of capital. Ministers had en- 
deavoured to throw a veil over them, 
by representing a sinking-fund as sole- 
ly employed in buying up Rtocks at the 
current price. This principle, however, 
applied only to the case when the funds 
were below par. When they were 
above 100, no financier would ever 
dream of discharging the public debt in 
this manner. The repayment of the 
capital, or the regular reduction of the 
interest, became then highly advanta- 
geous operations ; of the means of ef- 
fecting which, ministers deprived them- 
selves by the measure now under con- 
sideration. He endeavoured, therefore, 
to show, that the general issue of a 
measure for which the state paid so high 
a price, and which inflicted so much 
suffering on individuals, would he dis- 
advantageous to the national finances. 
The moral and political disadvantages 
of tjje measure appeared to him of still 
higher importance. It would inspire 
with disaffection a numerous and in- 
teresting class of men, and of families, 
chiefly established in the capital ; it 
would diminish in them those senti- 
ments of confidence and affection, which 
are the source of public spirit, and the 
chief strength of states. Could the ad- 
dition of a few millions to the public 
treasure, though it were really to ho 
made, form any compensation for the 
treasure which the King would always 
find in $he Hfcarts of his people? ,Was 
it wise to place the resources of the 
state, and the credit of the nation, in a 
state of dependence upon some indivi- 


duals, honourable men indeed, but fo- 
reigners, and who, by a train of events, 
independent even of their own inten- 
tion, might cause public ruin. They 
would certainly employ their union, 
and the numberless springs which they 
were able to move, rather in promoting 
their own interest than that of the 
French nation. 

The Minister of Finance made an ela- 
borate reply, and the debate was pro- 
longed for several days, with long and 
warm speeches on both sides. The 
longer, however, that the discussion 
continued, the more decidedly did pub- 
lic opinion pronounce against the mea- 
sure. It was one in which the capital 
was especially and personally interest- 
ed, ns containing a much larger pro- 
portion of those who derived their in- 
come from the funds, than any other 
part of France. The view of so many 
individuals of narrow fortune, who would 
be reduced to still greater penury, be- 1 
sides the clamour which they them- 
selves raised, interested the humanity 
of the public. Among the opulent and 
influential classes also, there were a 
large proportion who would suffer by 
tiie measure ; and to them probably 
might belong a considerable portion of 
tin* Chamber of Peers itself. In short, 
the public feeling, both within and with- 
out the Chamber, was so strongly mani- 
fested, as to give rise to anticipation, 
that, notwithstanding the whole weight 
of ministerial influence, supposed to lie 
peculiarly dominant in this part of the 
legislature, the hill would not pass. M. 
Villele, after a long closing defence, 
made a final effort to save it. Without 
interfering with the law as it stood, he , 
engaged hereafter to open a new esta- 
blishment, of what nature we do not 
fully understand, but in which the hold- 
ers of less than 1000 francs of annual, 
rent might place their funds, and enjoy 
the same interest as at present. If this 
modification, however, could ever have 
arsested the fate of the law, it ^as now 
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too late. On being put to the vote, it 
was negatived by the not very narrow 
majority of 120 to 105. 

The decision of the peers was recei- 
ved with unbounded exultation through- 
out the capital ; and this defeat, in the 
leading and favourite measure of the 
session, made a complete change in the 
position of ministry. From being firm- 
ly seated in the possession of power, 
and having the Chambers apparently at 
their disposal, they were now in the 
situation, which, in a representative go- 
vernment, is understood to imply an 
immediate retirement from office. An 
interior agitation prevailed among their 
own members. Chateaubriand, who 
ranked next or equal to Villele, had not 
spoken in favour of the law, and, as it 
now appeared, had opposed it in the 
cabinet. The failure of a scheme en- 
gaged in, contrary to his advice, would 
*#now, it was supposed, have rendered 
4 his influence paramount. On the con- 
trary, the suspense of a few days was 
ended by the formal dismissal of Clia- 
.teaubriand, who was not even allowed 
the grace of an apparent resignation, 
but was ordered to deliver up the seals 
of office to M. Villele. Tlmt minister 
showed himself to possess unlimited in- 
fluence over the mind of the King ; but 
determining to keep bold of office, be 
gave way; in the treatment of his rival, 
. to an imprudent ebullition of pride and 
passion. In Chateaubriand, bis admi- 
nistration lost the most brilliant, elo- 
quent, and popular of its members ; and 
one round whom a powerful body of 
opposition immediately rallied. His go- 
vernment had still, indeed, the means of 
, prolonging, though with difficulty, its 
existence ; but it was thrown flown fi- 
nally from that lofty position, in which 
it had stood at the commencement of 
. the session. 

It was certainly somewhat of a hard 
fate which befel the French minis- 
try, that, after having carried, without 
difficulty: and almost with applause, 


the most violent and culpable mea- 
sures — measures subversive of all the 
rights of a foreign nation, and deeply 
encroaching on those of their own peo- 
ple — they should have been shipwreck- 
fid against a measure, which, in its ge- 
neral character at least, was both just 
anti expedient. This result, however, 
was in an eminent degree auspicious to 
the cause of liberty in France. It broke 
completely that deep-laid plan of esta- 
blishing an administrative despotism, 
which seemed on the eve of complete 
anti successful execution. The Cham- 
ber of Peers saved those liberties which 
the representative and popular Cham- 
ber was read y to surrender. They placed 
themselves in the breach, byjvhieh the 
citadel of liberty was about to be st^m- 
ed. The attitude of independence, anti 
almost of opposition, in which they put 
themselves, deprived ministers of all 
hope of carrying those ulterior en- 
croachments on the constitution, and 
those measures for farther strengthen- 
ing the bases of the monarchy, which 
they were known to meditate. Cha- 
teaubriand became the head of an op- 
position, which, in its theoretical pro- 
fession indeed, was royalist in a very 
high degree. But a party which is out 
of, and opposed to the possessors of 
power, is never long of acting as a 
Whig party. All the grand elements 
of a free constitution, the liberty of the 
press, the independence of the tribu- 
nals, and the rights of the representa- 
tive bodies, found as strenuous a de- 
fender in Chateaubriand, as in Manuel 
and Constant. His efforts were only 
the more efficacious, because they were 
conducted with more dignity and de- 
corum, and because tin; public could 
not suspect in them any revolutionary 
aim or purpose. Although this states- 
man had boasted of the attack upon 
Spain, as his own measure, his parti- 
zans were now the foremost in deplo- 
ring the state to which that country 
had been reduced, and in urging that 
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something should be done for its deli- 
verance. Let it he observed, by the 
way, that certain writers in our own 
country did not, in our opinion, act a 
friendly part to the cause of liberty, 
when they scrutinized too minutely bis 
motives, and drew invidious compari- 
sons between bis present and bis former 
profession. These refrarches are far 
from prudent, in the ease of one who 
is serving well ^it present a good cause. 
Meantime, amid all tliis opposition, 
Villelc, having the confidence of llie 
crown, and a fixed majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies i r ' likely to main- 
tain bis ground, at least till the period 
of a new election. This wo consider 
to be fortunate ; for as be will he able 
to ffc-ag on his ministerial existence, 
only by avoiding all violent, and unpo- 
pular measures, the French are thus 
insured in the degree of liberty they 
possess, for so long a period as will 
probably enable it to strike root too 
deep to be easily eradicated. * 

This concurrence of (‘vents bad equal- 
ly the effect of baffling that train of 
measures, by which Villolo was labour- 
ing to extinguish all that part of the 
periodical press which maintained any 
character of opposition to government. 
These measures were proceeding be- 
fore in the most favourable manner. 
The Pilote , one of the most active li- 
beral papers, was bought over, and 
ceased to exist. The Quotidienne and 
the 1 Etotle, under the influence of the 
same agency, astonished their readers 
by a sudden change of tone, and after 
pointing for some time to different 
quarters of the political compass, set- 
tled in a decided ministerial position. 
Against the Courier Francois, wl ff ch re- 
main ed inflexible, a second prosecution 
was begun; the successful issue of which, 
it was confidently expected, would in- 
volve a suspension of its proceedings ; 
while a third would lead to a prohi- 
bition against its ever being again pub- 
lished. All these fair prospects were 


now blasted. Chateaubriand carried 
with him the Journal dcs Debats , by 
far the most widely circulated of the 
ministerial journals. The majority of 
the courts, attached to bis party, in- 
stead of being an instrument in the 
bands of government, showed, as will 
afterwards appear, rather a disposition 
to thwart, its views. Ministers, in short, 
who bad confidently expected in a few 
months to be completely masters of the 
periodical press, now saw the great ma- 
jority of it, as to numbers, firmly and 
irremediably arrayed against, them. 

The project of an indemnity 1o the 
emigrants, having lost the basis on 
which it was *to be built, sunk for the 
present session. The other great mea- 
sure was the law for rendering the 
elections septennial ; a law of much 
more real and deep importance than 
that for reducing the interest of the 
debt, but which yet did not excite near- 
ly so great a movement in the public 
mind. Indeed, it was considered al- 
most as :t matter already final and fix- 
ed. Having been announced, as a pro- 
position to be made, after the late dis- 
solution, and previous to the elections, 
and those elections having been made 
altogether in favour of the ministry 
who were to bring it forward, the opi- 
nion of the nation, and through it of 
the Chamber, might lx* supposed to be 
made up. The bill originated in the 
Chamber of Peers, through which it 
had already passed, before that Cham- 
ber assumed any hostile attitude. There 
was then little room for apprehension 
as to its fate in tin* deputies. 

The minister of the interior, in in- 
troducing this law, observed, that the 
destination of the elective Chamber tvas 
to express the wishes and opinion of 
the nation, and to enable them to pre- 
vail, so far as they were legitimate. 

J t. ought to he guarded, however, against 
a degree of mobility incompatible with 
any good administration, and against 
the tendency to yield, without resist- 
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• aiice, to the impression of the moment. 
It had been hoped that the annual re- 
newal of the Chamber by a fifth part, 
would be the best means of perpetua- 
ting the same spirit which prevailed in 
its origin ; that such a partial election 
would introduce, without any violent 
shock* the new talents of which socie- 
ty stood in need ; would continue on the 
same plan the labours on which it had 
entered. On the contrary, ten years 
of experience appeared to have shown, 
that the agitation occasioned by elec- 
tions perpetually, either just past, or 
just approaching, had rendered it diffi- 
cult. for the Chamber to maintain the 
tranquillity and independence neces- 
sary for the discharge of its important 
functions. Usefully occupied in pro- 
viding for the wants of each moment, 
the Chambers, notwithstanding all their 
zeal f had been only very imperfectly 
* 0 able to make arrangements for tlie lii- 
t ture. Tlie laws which were to secure 
the prosperity of a state, required to he 
arranged in the same spirit ; political 
.and civil legislation, administrative mea- 
sures, police aialfijuince, ought to bear- 
ranged in combination with each other. 
This unity of views cannot he ob- 
tained during the short duration of a 
session. The same men must have 
time to view tlie geueuri outline of the 
plans submitted to them, and to make 
.. themselves • masters of the details*, 
otherwise* their deliberations must lx* 
unconnected, ami theii laws oul of har- 
mony with each other. 

Here, index'd, the question mi* jit 
arise, whether iho integral leUewtd 
would not introduce into the directum 
■ <>f affairs too sudden a change, and too 
violent a movement. It was conceived, 
however, that when a steady move- 
ment was established, when an uniform 
. train of thought, in aceoi dance with 
tin* general interest, directorial! delibe- 
rations, public, opinion would be tran- 
quillized without the Chambers, as well 
;v> wyhhi ; and when the* moment came 


for calling the country to express its 
judgment by new elections, no one 
would he tempted to shake the state of 
things which existed, and which had 
taken root. In considering all things, 
however, it was to be observed, that 
this time might arrive under unfavour- 
able circumstances. A continental 
kingdom might he exposed to the ag- 
gression of foreign enemies, who might, 
take advantage of this very occasion to 
augment our embarrassments ; internal 
disturbances might also •occupy men’s 
minds, and disqualify the nation for the 
calm exercise of this important duty. 
This danger would be obviated by as- 
signing to the* Chamber the long dura- 
tion of seven years, with power to the 
government to abridge the teVm> and to 
bring on a new election at the p%iod 
when public order seemed most favour- 
able to that important operation. 

The present mode of annual renewal 
had been indeed embodied in article 
.‘37 of tlie charter ; and tlie question 
was, whether the Chambers had now 
tlx* power to alter it. Doubtless, the 
Chambers created by the charter could 
not destroy themselves ; they could 
neither abdicate, nor limit, the powers 
which it conferred. 15ut was thait a rea- 
i.en why they should refuse modifica- 
tion \ in their interior organization, which 
experience had shown to he useful, and 
even necessary ? Such a respect for the 
charter would turn against tlie charter 
] t sell . 

The report of the Chamber of De- 
puties, prcMMited on the 31st of May, 
by M. Martigiiac, was entirely favour- 
ebb* to tlx* measure. Tlie influence of 
Trench manners was felt even in tlie 
movement, of the passions and the ac- 
tion of patties. “ That electoral fever, 
as some have called it; that battle of 
the elections, an a deputy lms not fear- 
ed to name it, renewed every year in a 
fifth of the departments, ?u presence of 
the others, became a general subject of 
inquietude and agitation. Nothing is 
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effaced, nothing is forgotten; a new 
fermentation succeeds as soon as the 
former has subsided ; divisions and ha- 
treds are revived without ceasing, along 
with pretensions and hopes. Ten years 
ago, the Chamber was given to us as 
the basis on which our institutions were 
to rest. These institutions exist still 
only in our desires and hopes. All or- 
ganic laws are wanting ; we live under 
a legitimate and temperate monarchy ; 
and our system of administration still 
moves upon springs, prepared for a re* 
'public, or for an usurping and despotic 
power. The partial renewal is then 
incompatible with every creation and 
every important amelioration. It in- 
volves hesitation, embarrassment, dis- 
trust ; it leaves no plan unless for the 
urgent measures, the immediate neces- 
sities, of the year. It is the instrument 
of the present. The integral renewal, 
on the contrary, favours great views, 
anfl aids the developement of institu- 
tions ; it leaves room to create, to com- 
bine, to follow out. It binds the pre- 
sent with tile future. For a hundred 
and eight years, the Parliament of Eng- 
land has adopted a septennial duration ; 
and experience has justified those who 
represented it as useful to the throne and 
to the country. The opposition have 
often made attempts to alter it ; but 
these attempts have been constantly re- 
pelled. Mr Pitt, when young, display- 
ed oil the benches of opposition bis 
zeal for reform. Ilis proposition was 
then rejected ; and when lie afterwards 
came to power and high influence, he 
was careftd not to bring it forward 
again, because his judgment, matured 
by time, and enlightened by the prac- 
tice of business, could duly appreciate 
what his youth hail conceived the de- 
sign of overthrowing/’ (Voice from the 
left, " Because then he was minister.”) 

M, Hoyer Coltard, in attacking this 
measure, took a somewhat singular 
ground, by representing it as hostile to 
the monarchy. The force of the elec- 


tive Chamber naturally decreased as it 
was removed from its origin ; the inte- 
rests and opinions of the people arc 
produced entire in the integral renewal, 
and in part only in the fractional re- 
newal. Theory then decides, that, all 
other things being equal, the integral 
renewal belongs properly to the repub- 
lican principle, and the partial renewal 
to the monarchical. England is far 
from contradicting this theory. The 
system of integral renewal found in 
England the monarchy almost abso* 
lute ; it has so narrowed and abridged 
it, that it has changed it into a real re- 
public, aristocratic indeed, hut on that 
account only the stronger, and the more 
capable of resisting the crown. The 
United States followed the law of in- 
tegral renewal, and it was at least an 
avowed and thorough republic. The* 
ingenious combination of annual elec- 
tion with fractional renewal, is perhaps 
the only condition under which repre- 
sentative government can he establish- 
ed and continue in France, without risk 
to itself, and without danger to the. 
throne. As to the fixity of which mi- 
nisters speak, it is a chimera which we 
are not allowed to reach ; for if we did 
reach it, representative government, 
which is only the organized motion of 
the social system, would cease. Mini- 
sters, he doubted not, were sincerely 
devoted to monarchy ; but in seeking 
to free themselves from the trouble of 
annual elections, they did not fear to 
expose the country to the perilous crisis 
of the integral renewal. 

Ffbm this subject, the speaker pass- 
ed to the question, whether France 
really had, or had not, a representative 
government. It was not enough that 
it had a chamber, solemn and regular 
deliberations, honour, patriotism, and 
intelligence, in the men who composed 
it. The representative body must be 
sent by the nation ; yet in fact, from 
year to year, from trial to trial, it bad 
been nominated by power. Her blamed 
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not men ; he blamed the course of hu- 
man affairs. The Revolution had de- 
stroyed the hereditary magistracy ; and 
in its plane, we had the functionaries 
of government; it had destroyed the 
local powers, and everything now cen- 
tred in ministry. The elections were 
to he carried on in the face of this 
overwhelming authority. The Cham- 
ber made all electors, who paid 300 
francs of direct taxes ; but this right 
must be acknowledged by the agents 
of ministers, who had infinite entrench- 
ments within which they could defend 
themselves. There was no appeal hut 
to other agents, holding their place at 
the will of ministers, who, as they had 
thus the power to destroy electors, had 
also the power to make them. Appeal 
was equally difficult, equally impotent. 
It were needless to produce testimo- 
nies though they might not he want- 
^ ing, of the intriguing and often oppres- 
sive conduct of the agents of authority. 
This is sufficiently revealed by the 
laws of the human heart, and the expe- 
. ricnce of all ages. I know, before I 
have seen it, wliat will he the destiny 
of the rights which stand in the way of 
power, when they are left to its discre- 
tion. 

General Foy, in following up similar 
views, began with observing how re- 
markable it was, that a law of such im- 
portance should he viewed by the pub- 
lic with so great a degree of indiffe- 
rence. It might have been expected, 
that this great innovation would en- 
gross all thoughts, would occupy all 
conversations ; that the press would 
groan with eager discussions upon it ; 
and that an inoffensive, hut numerous 
and animated crowd, would fill the 
avenues to their hall, waiting with 
anxiety the result of their deliberations. 
On the contrary, the nation was im- 
movable and silent, the journals scarce- 
ly spoke of the measure, and the wri- 
tings upon it would scarcely have been 

Jviio*v)f, if they had not been distribu- 
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ted. He himself, as a member of the 
Chamber winch the charter intended 
should be elective, experienced a de- 
gree of embarrassment which it might 
have been difficult to overcome, but 
for the rigorous duty which he had to 
fulfil. 

General Foy began with taking a 
view of the principles upon which the 
elective Chamber was formed. In 1814, 
the royal authority appeared in France, 
rich in its ancient rights and its ancient 
origin ; at the same time, k inherited 
the modern despotic power of the Re- 
volution and the empire ; it appeared 
amid a nation where the first wish of 
the citizens was to remain equal among 
themselves, were it even to purchase 
tliis benefit hv a more abSolute and 
servile dependence. The orde?l of 
clergy and nobility, the great courts of 
judicature, independent corporations, 
all had disappeared. The charter re- 
stored none of them ; but viewing man 
in the plenitude of his moral dignity, 
it applied to all persons and all things, 
new rights and new advantages. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Chamber 
of Deputies was formed upon a system 
of precaution. The election was con- 
fined to the most wealthy, that is, to 
80,000 out of 30,000,000 ; eligibility 
was reduced to 18,000 individuals, un- 
der diverse conditions of age and con- 
tribution. This was not all ; it appear- 
ed necessary to oppose a more Bolid, 
an insurmountable harrier against the 
irruption of democracy ; this harrier 
was the partial renewal. A Chamber $ 
thus renewed, woidd, it jvas thought, 
have a ruling opinion, not created by 
the events of a month, of a year ; hut, 
if the expression may be used, the mean 
of all the opinions in circulation. What 
then do ministers wish, when they pro- 
pose the septennial system ? They wish 
to escape from that law of mortality, 
which has hitherto reduced to two or 
three years at most, the mean of a mi- 
nisterial life. They wish to guard, lest 
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a compact majority, if it should one 
day appeal*, should present to the Sove- 
reign men more worthy of aiding him 
with their counsels. The present speak- 
er, however, concluded, like Royer Col- 
lard, with invectives upon the ministe- 
rial power, and the state of the elec- 
tions. Ci Absolute authority,” said he, 
“ exists in the agents of administration ; 
wherever you go, you find it ; no pub- 
lic functionary is protected from it. It 
is a sword which strikes at random all 
opinions, all opposition, all independ- 
ence ; it is the imperial power fallen 
by successive stages upon our present 
ministers.” He complained also of the 
maimer in which the last electoral col- 
leges had been formed, and the influ- 
ence exert’ is ed upon the electors. In 
certfin districts, ministerial agents had 
gone and said, If you do not name such 
and such candidates marked out hy 
power, you will not have such a public 
establishment which you demand, such 
a bridge, such a canal — [Murmurs, 

Guard in — It is true.”] — The speaker, 
in short, declared, that the longer or 
shorter duration, the integral or frac- 
■ tional renewal, were modes of repre- 
sentative government, which bad their 
advantages, and had their inconveni- 
ences ; hut the liberty of election was 
the life of that government ; its loss was 
its death. 

If the liberal members bad opposed 
the measure as anti-monarcliial, it might 
be, expected that the same view would 
be still more decidedly taken by La 
Bourdoimaye, the leader of tin* ultra- 
royalist party. That speaker laid a pe- 
culiar stress on the spirit of innovation 
by which it was marked, llow could 
this spirit, this fatal aberration of men’s 
fxninds, which was sufficient thirty years 
ago to shake the fundamental doctrines 
of the state, and overturn a monarchy 
of fourteen centuries, consolidate now 
the throne of the Bourbons ? It was 
only the secret partisans of the fatal 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the peo- 


ple, who could think, with the states- 
men of a neighbouring country, that 
parliamentary omnipotence has no limit 
but the nature of things. “ If, however, 
the forms of the French representative 
government have an analogy with theirs, 
the origin and essence of their social 
compact differs essentially from tljat of 
our constitutional charter. Their public 
right, consecrated by a revolution which 
overturned the legitimate authority, and 
founded on a transaction with the usurp- 
ing power, rests on a change in the or- 
der of succession to the crown ; it ad- 
mits the principle* of the sovereignty of 
the people, and their right of electing 
and deposing kings. This right invests 
tlie two Chambers who represent the 
people with the entire power of the state. 
In France, on the contrary, the public 
right is established on the principle of 
legitimacy and permanence; ou the 
concession of a constitutional charter, . 
which cannot be withdrawn. The char- 
ter then forms the sole basis of the 
French constitution ; and it is here at- 
tacked on a fundamental point, which, 
cannot be changed without breaking the 
equilibrium of the powers of the socie- 
ty, and modifying in its very essence 
the representative government which 
we have sworn to maintain. A change 
tending to render more compact the ma- 
jority formed in the elective Chamber, 
and increase, hy a duration of seven 
years, the preponderance, already too 
manifest, of the democratic party in the 
Chambers, cannot hut he regarded as 
fundamental, and one subversive of the 
principle of the charter.” 

Among the defenders of the law, M. 
Vaublanc, joining in the opinion of his 
opponents, that it would increase the 
power of the elective Chamber, made 
this an argument in favour of the law, 
which lie conceived would bo advan- 
tageous to public liberty. Among a 
people who elected deputies, it. was 
most desirable that they should retain 
thoil functions a sullicicnt length of 
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time to be able to do good. The elec- 
tions wouldbemorefree; forit was easier 
for the servants of the crown to sway 
them in a -fifth part of France, than in 
the whole country. The annual exer- 
tion of influence naturally transformed 
itself into a habit ; it acquired its rules 
and its tactics, and was enabled to com- 
bine thoroughly the means of success. 
Those who thought that the last elec- 
tions had been too much influenced, 
ought to join in his opinion ; for this in- 
fluence was the neeessrtry result of that 
''constant exertion in which ministers, for 
ten years, had employed all their ef- 
forts. 

M. Villele began with referring to 
the sinister auguries drawn by General 
Foy, from the little interest shown by 
the public in this debate, and his recol- 
lections of a tumultuary period, which 
he seemed to regret. To M. Villele it 
^ appeared, that this tranquil state, in- 
S stead of arising from indifference, im- 
plied the most complete and honourable 
approbation which an operation of this 
. kind could receive from public opinion. 
If, as was alleged, this measure increa- 
sed the power of the Chamber of De- 
puties, and weakened that of the crown, 
ministers were ready to sacrifice this ad- 
vantage, in order to obtain the great 
benefits which they expected from it — 
the steadiness ami tranquillity of public 
affairs, and the opportunity of introdu- 
cing those permanent ameliorations, 
which had been impracticable amid the 
late perpetual system of shifting and 
contest. 

Jn regard to the exorbitant influence 
which ministers were accused of having 
■ exerted at the last elections, M. Villele 
iTHiintained, “ government has neither 
more nor less right to influence the elec- 
tions, than the candidates themselves. 
Each party yields readily to the desire 
of recommending his friends, of remo- 
ving his enemies; and if some imprudent 
steps have been taken by the subaltern 
ngenty of authority, he assured that the 
>fppei jidmini: tnition ha> been tie* first 


to lament them. It is not for the can- 
didates to complain of such means ; you 
all know, gentlemen, that those who 
pass the proper limit, miss their aim ; 
and the higher administration cannot 
complain too much, when it has been 
weakly and injudiciously served.” 

On this last subject, M. de Corbiere 
made some important admissions. “We 
are accused,” said he, “ of having threa- 
tened the functionaries — of having con- 
strained their conscience. If a public 
functionary places himself in the ranks 
of opposition, it follows that, according 
to him, administration acts in a manner 
hostile to the interests of the people ; 
he regards it as an enemy to the char- 
ter and the monarch. The conscience 
of such a functionary must be in this 
dilemma ; either lie will betray hisxluty 
towards an administration to whose con- 
fidence lie lias been admitted, or he will 
become the accomplice of acts, which, 
according to him, are contrary to the 
tiue int erests of the country. The only 
means, then, which he has to fulfil his 
duty, is to obey the call of conscience, 
and to retire.” 

Casimir Perrier, — “ Yflu leave him 
no choice ; you send him his dismissal.” 

Corbiere. — “ Ho* cannot hesitate, af- 
ter the admonition which government 
has given him.” 

C. Perrier. — “ Dismissal l — an ad- 
monition truly paternal !” 

On the 7th June, the debate having 
now lasted six days, its cloture , or ter- 
mination, was voted by a large majori- 
ty, though there were still several ora- 
tors of distinction inscribed to speak 
both for and against it. Several amend- 
ments were proposed, but all, after, a 
short discussion, rejected. The law was 
then carried by the large majority of 
292 against 87. 

A new arrangement, was made this 
session, relative to tins military lore©, 
which had not, however, as’ has been 
supposed in this country, the effect of 
increasing its absolute amount, but 
merely of remleumr it more movable. 
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According to the present system, the 
King had the power to make an annual 
levy* not exceeding 40,000 men. The 
conscripts were bound to six years of 
active service, and after that to six years 
of local *service, within the military di- 
vision to which they belonged. This 
last service might, in case of war, and 
Hpon a decree of the Chambers, be ex- 
tended over the whole kingdom. It was 
observed, however, that this recall to 
active service of those who bad recei- 
ved their dismissal, was a very ungra- 
cious and difficult operation. On the 
31st December, 1822, there had been 
dismissed 22,000 ; hut when these, by 
the law of 5th April, 1823, were recal- 
led into active service, there were not 
forthcoming more thai* 16,000. This 
grearfailure, in so short, a period, might 
give some idea of the rapid progression 
in which the diminution would after- 
wards take place. It was therefore pro- 
posed to raise the annual levy to 60,000, 
And to make them liable to active ser- 
vice for eight years. The number, 
however, actually called out, would he 
, limited by jJie funds allowed by the 
Chambers for that purpose ; the only 
check admitted of under the Trench 
government. They were then to he 
called out in the order of their ages, be- 
ginning with the* youngest ; in conse- 
quence of which, the more advanced, in 
proportion as they contracted the habits 
of civil life, would have the chance of 
escaping service altogether. The idea- 
sure was carried, not absolutely without 
discussion, hut without any very for- 
midable opposition. 

A very considerable interest was ex- 
cited by a personal question, raided on 
>the subject of M. Benjamin Constant. 
The exclusion of that distinguished ora- 
tor on the liberal side, was called for by 
M.Dudon,onthe ground of his not being 
a French citizen. The reply was, that 
though Impurents resided in Switzer- 
land.AiHelon^d originally to the 
Souw wHR ran co, and were driven out of 
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their native country by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. The measure ap- 
pears to have sprung from the individual 
movement of Dudon, without any sup- 
port or sanction from government ; it 
was discussed with a good deal of can- 
dour and temper ; and it issued in a full 
acknowledgment of his right to sit in 
the assembly. 

Another law, which excited a good 
deal of interest, was that against stealing 
and applying to profane purposes the 
sacred vessels belonging to the churches. 
This offence was to he now punished 
by hard labour for life, and in aggrava- 
ted cases with death. After being car- 
ried, however, through the Chamber of 
Peers, and introduced into that of the 
Deputies, it was suddenly withdrawn 
by government, without any reason as- 
signed. 

An act was passed this session for 
modifying some parts of the penal code. ,, 
The following are among the principal 
articles : — individuals aged less than 
sixteen, who shall have no accomplices 
above that age, and shall he accused of 
crimes other than those to which the 
law attaches the punishments of death, 
of forced labour for life, or of transport- 
ation, shall he judged by the correc- 
tional tribunals, or those of police. This 
article was vehemently opposed by Ge- 
neral Foy, as an infringement of tin* 
right of trial by jury, to which lie accu- 
sed the present ministry of being hos- 
tile. It was re] died, that there was no 
idea of any diminution of this right. 
The object of the law was to render 
justice more speedy — to diminish its 
expense — and, in certain instances, to 
mitigate its severity ; for the police 
could inflict no higher punishment tlfftn 
imprisonment for five or six years. This 
mitigation, which transferred the cul- 
pable action from the class of crimes to 
that of offences, necessarily took it out 
of thi! competence of a jury. Other arti- 
cles were, The punishment pronounced 
by the ket 302 of the pcimlr code, 
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’ against the mother guilty of infanticide, 
may be reduced to that of perpetual 
compulsory labour. This reduction 
shall take 'place in regard to no other 
individual except the mother. The 
. punishment pronounced by article 309 
, of the penal code, against those guilty 
of blows or intentional wounds, from 

* which there has resulted an incapacity 
for labour during more than twenty 
days, may be reduced to imprisonment 
for not less than three years. The 

^punishment pronounced against those 

* guilty of robbery, or attempts at rob- 
bery, on a highway, when these have? 
been committed without threats, with- 
out arms apparent or concealed, with- 
out violence, or any other aggravating 
circumstance, may lie reduced either to 
that of temporary forced labour, or of 
solitary confinement. The penalties on 
house-breaking, free from any of the 

jgphove aggravations, and not committed 
"in the night, nor by more than one per- 
son, were similarly reduced. None of 
these mitigations, however, were to np» 
-ply either to beggars, to vagabonds, or 
to individuals who had been previous- 
ly found guilty of any considerable 
crime. 

Although, as already observed, there 
was no disposition in the Chamber to 
call in question the propriety of the 
war against Spain, yet when the ex- 
t penses of that operation came under 
discussion, a much more critical dispo- 
sition was manifested. The credit of 
100 millions of francs, granted last ses- 
sion for defraying this extraordinary ob- 
ject, had proved wholly inadequate*. 
The expenses had amounted to 170 
^‘millions, (about 7,000,000/. sterling,) 
being nearly three millions sterling be- 
yond the sum allotted ;*to which was to 
be added, nearly a million and a half ster- 

* ling, advanced to the Spanisli govern- 
ment ; of which the hopes of repayment 
held out must have been felt by tin! 
Chamber as very faint. It ,jvas not de- 
nied that the expenses, when compared 


with the services performed, had been 
most unreasonable and exorbitant. This 
was stated to have been the consequence 
of the contract which government, from 
a variety of concurring circumstances, 
had not been able to avoid making with 
M. Ouvrard. The war was to be made 
in a manner different from that to which 
the French armies had been long accus- 
tomed. They were to be supplied with 
everything, and to be enabled to march 
to every part of Spain, without being 
burdensome, in any shape, to the inha- 
bitants of the territory. The depart-* 
ments did not possess the experience 
requisite for making the extensive pro- 
visions necessary under this system. 
M. Sicard, intendaTit-generqJ, had set 
out in the middle of February, bujt Idl- 
ing, by various accidents, detained more 
than a month on the road, he arrived 
only a few days before the Duke d’An- 
goulome, and found everything in an 
unprepared state. The contractor, who 
hod undertaken for the means of trans- 
port, failed in producing the necessary 
security. All the means of opening the 
campaign were wanting ; and yet a de- 
lay,* under such circumstances, would 
have been putting its success deeply to 
hazard. In this crisis, Ouvrard came 
forward, and undertook, under the cha- 
racter of in unitionary-general, to sup- 
ply from his own resources everything 
that could he wanted. The circum- 
stances were such as left no room for 
choice. The administration were obli- 
ged to conclude with him a bargain, 
ruinous, it was admitted, in regard to 
expense ; hut which fulfilled its object 
of enabling the army to make a rapid 
and successful campaign. If they had 
been delayed for another year in front 
of Cadiz, it would have been a much 
more ruinous concern than the Ouvrard 
contract. 

General Foy made the mpst severe 
strictures on the enormity of this ex- 
penditure. Ministers, after a full con- 
sideration of the subject, had fixed the 
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estimate at 100 millions. The rapidity 
with which the war was brought to a 
successful termination, had surpassed 
the hopes of the most sanguine. On 
' the 7th April, the army passed the Bi- 
dassoa ; in June it was before Cadiz ; 
and in the first days of October, it had 
no longer an enemy to combat. Not a 
soldier had been raised beyond the num- 
ber of those demanded ; on the contra- 
ry, the class of 1833, though placed at 
the disposal of government, had not 
been called out ; and of 22,000 veterans 
summoned, only 16,000 had answered. 
Who, then, but must have thought that 
there would be large savings upon the 
grant of 100 millions, forming an excess 
to be add^d to the resources of the fol- 
Mftving year ? — What must he their sur- 
prise to learn, that more than double the 
estimated amount had been expended ? 
— These enormous and unlooked-for 
expenses arose from the creation of a 
munitionary-general. What is a muni- 
tionary-general ? — He is a man who 
boasts of a long experience ; who doubts 
of nothing, and promises everything. 
Provisions are wanting; he shows a 
few hags of rice — the means of transport 
are wanting ; he produces some Spanish 
waggons, as a specimen. lie is a ne- 
cessary man ; and what in short, could 
the prince-generalissimo do, but accept 
the muintionary-general, and approve 
the bargain ? The name of an august 
prince, however, must not he an egis 
behind which ministers might commit 
with impunity acts contrary to the in- 
terests of the state. — The Minister of 
Finance replied, that he and his col- 
leagues were far from rejecting that re- 
sponsibility. This campaign, however, 
had been very diderent from any one 
in the former thirty years of war. Du- 
ring these, the war had been carried on 
ht the expense of the countries in which 
it was w^iged. Hen* success depended 
entirely on the discipline of the troops, 
and consequently on their being care- 
fidly furnished with everything of which 
^ey stood in need. The French show- 


ed themselves in Spain as simple auxi- 
liaries, paying everything, and carrying 
nothing away. Was it to be wondered, 
if the war administration did not readi- 
ly find all that they wanted ? Ministers 
had done everything in their power to 
avoid or shake off the ruinous contract 
with Ouvrard, but had not been aide to 
escape from it. 

After a pretty warm debate of two 
days, the vote was carried in the De- 
puties by a majority of 234 to 69. 

No farther discussions of any interest 
marked the proceedings of the assembly 
till its prorogation, which took place in 
the end of July. 

The attention of the public, at this 
tiipe, was almost wholly engrossed by 
the proceedings in the courts of law. 
The first cast? which came on was 
that of the Quotidienne ; respecting 
which, most violent proceedings bad 
taken place. A part of the proprietors, . . 
obtaining the aid of the officers of go- 
vernment, had made forcible entry into 
the premises, seized upon them, and 
converted the Quotidienne into a mi- 
nisterial journal. An action was brought 
before tlie courts, in the course of 
which, the dark schemes by which Vil- 
lele was seeking to subvert the inde- 
pendence of the press, were fully deve- 
loped. Four of the twelve shores of 
the Quotidienne being for sale, had been 
purchased by a M. Bomleau ; but, as 
afterwards appeared, in fact, by M. Vil- 
lele. M. Laurientie, the proprietor of 
three others, held also 'an office in the 
university of Paris, dependent upon go- 
vernment ; and against him there was 
carried on such a system of persecution 
and menace, that lie was at length well, 
pleased to sell out. There appeared as 
purchaser a M! de Valdene, who also 
proved afterwards to lie M. Villele in 
disguise. Ministry being now masters . 
of seven shares out of the twelve, con- 
ceived that they had the full disposal of 
the paper, ymd had taken, through an 
agent, the violent step ahovc*iiif k nt-io»- 
ed. They wcio defeated, however, 'by 
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* a provision of their own making. In 
order to prevent the system of sham 
editors, put forward and paid to under- 
go the penalties of the law, a fixed cha- 
racter nad been given to an editor, to 
be recognized by government ; so that 
J a variety of stops were required before 
even a majority of proprietors could ro- 
v-movc him. 'l'he court, therefore, decreed 
that M, Michaud, the established edi- 
tor, should he replaced in the premises, 
and in the management of the paper. 

^ This defeat was immediately folio w- 
fc'ed by the pleadings in the case of the 
prosecution instituted against the Cou- 
rier Francois, They were opened on 
the 27th May, hy M. Broo, the King’s 
advocate. The charge was of a very 
vague nature — a spirit manifested in a 
succession of articles, of a nature to 
trouble the public peace. An hundred 
atyl eighty-two articles were selected, 
yrith a view to establish the general 
^charge of had tendency. The leading 
grounds were the praise of the Ex -de- 
puty Manuel, and of Soijeant Merrier; 
.that of the Ex-conventional Carnot, 
and of a merchant-tailor, who was a 
violent revolutionist — sundry articles 
relative to the war in Spain — the la- 
mentation over the fate of Riogo — the 
applause bestowed oil Mina, and on 
Wilson, “that knight-errant of anarchy” 
— the abuse of Murillo, Ballasteros, 
and A bisbal-^-at tempts made to ridicule 
the Pope, which implied a charge of ir- 
religion, and of disrespect to a foreign 
power — strictures against government 
for the dissolution of the Chamber, and 
for their conduct in influencing the* elec- 
tions. The advocate besought the 
jicourt not to be affected by the sound- 
ing words of vague and arbitrary, which 
might be applied to the charges. How 
many persons were there who read only 
. one paper, and whose minds might he 
entirely perverted hy its general ten- 
dency, without there being any single 
violent article to lay hold of I He dc- 
\ cjare<l himself a friend to the liberty of 


the press, and thought it desirable that 
opposition should have its organs ; but 
the opposition in the journals ought to 
be a real opposition, not a daily conspi- 
racy. 

M. Merilhon, the advocate of the 
Courier, began with denouncing, in the 
boldest manner, the system on which 
government was acting. He was de- 
termined to lay open the true caases of 
the present prosecution. His explana- 
tions might wound certain ears, the 
enemies of truth ; hut he spoke before 
a sovereign court, of high independent 
character, on whose seats, if anywhere, 
truth ought to find a refuge. A plan 
had been formed to subject or insensi- 
bly destroy all the journals, to extin- 
guish all public- discussion, anti to break 
the organs of the various opinions wrhich 
existed in France. He need not tell 
who were the authors of tlfis plan, and 
what was the immepsity of the means 
at their disposal. Its operation had been 
for srime time sensible, and there had 
been formed what the public called the 
sinking-fund of the journals. When- 
ever it was possible, the journal was 
bought in whole, if not in part ; and 
this partial purchase afforded the means 
of introducing discords, which gradu- 
ally destroyed it. Where a purchase 
could be made, neither in whole nor in 
part, there remained a last resource; 
this was prosecution. The orders arc 
given, and the advocate-general brings 
to the court a charge of tendency . Pre- 
vious to this step, propositions of ac- 
quisition, formerly rejected, had been 
perse veringly renewed to the proprie- 
tors of the Courier Francois, The 
gilded agents of administration had 
multiplied the most seducing offers; 
his clients had been besought to set a 
price on their property. They had been 
asked bow many hundreds of thousands 
of francs would satisfy them ; and a 
threat had been added, which he could 
not repeat without blushing with in- 
dignation, that the refusal would he 
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followed by a new suspension. All at- 
tempts to purchase in whole, or in part, 
having foiled, it was sought to put 
this threat into execution. “ Sell your- 
self, or die,” was the principle now pro- 
ceeded upon. 

M. Merilhon then endeavoured to 
show, that the particular charges against 
the Courier were altogether vexatious. 
It was truly singular, that the articles 
respecting the war in Spain, and the 
elections, though they appeared at a 
time when these events were passing, 
and the public mind was in a ferment 
respecting them, should have appeared 
without the slightest animadversion ; 
and that now, when everything was 
quiet, they should he brought forward 
in a mass* to overwhelm their authors. 
If till? information of the Courier , taken 
from the English papers, had proved 
sometimes erroneous, the veracity of the 
bulletins themselveg had not been always 
proverbial. In regard to Riego, the Cou- 
rier had merely repelled the charge of 
bis having met death like a coward ; 
this surely was not a question on which 
the peace of France could depend. On 
the subject of Morillo, Ballasteros, and 
Abisbal, since they were all three ex- 
iled and unfortunate, he would not en- 
large ; but he himself, and he believed 
every honest man, shared the opinion 
of the Courier in respect to them. The 
Courier had denounced the frauds com- 
mitted in the elections ; hut other pa- 
pers bad done the same in the very 
game words, without being prosecuted. 
A noble peer, Baron Montalembert, 
bad represented these proceedings as a 
deplorable scandal, sufficient, if they 
were continued, to corrupt a whole na- 
tion. M, Bordeau, one of the first ma- 
gistrates in the royal court of Rennes, 
bad denounced them to tin* Chamber 
of Deputies. Statements from other 
magistrates of the highest rank, bad 
been Jnid 'before the Chamber of De- 
puties. , r M* Villele himself bad repell- 
ed aqy idea of participation in these 


shameful proceedings, and thrown the 
blame on the subaltern agents. The 
abuses disclosed by the Courier were 
but too real ; and in that case to pro- 
claim them was not to trouble the pub- 
lic peace ; no I it was to fulfil a sacred 
duty. 

In reply to these observations, the 
King s advocate solemnly declared, that 
the present prosecution had no con- 
nexion with the late affairs of the jour- 
nals. It had been determined upon r 
at the end of the war in Spain, with 
the view of proving, that opposition in 
the journals gave them no right to in- 
sult the national glory, and range them- 
selves under the banners of the enemy. 
He maintained, that a charge like the 
present, founded upon the general ten- 
dency of journals, and to be judged ac- 
cording to plain principles of equity, was 
alone sufficient to repress their abusea. 
A succession of charges' founded upon 
single and special grounds, would soon 
fatigue public opinion, and even the 
courts, and would render the repres- 
sive power odious or weak. It was 
but too well known, how easily an 
able and experienced pen, with the re- 
sources of a language so pliant and so 
rich in equivocal phrases, could cover 
fine allusions, irony, concealed mean- 
ings ; the very points became signifi- 
cant. These forms of expression roused 
and fixed the attention, made the epi- 
gram more cutting, raillery more pi- 
quant, malignity more hitter. To leave 
these allusions unpunished, would ren- 
der every repressive measure vain and 
illusory. 

After a hearing of four days, the 
President astonished the public by the 
annunciation, — “ The court is divided.' 
No judgment was in consequence deli- 
vered. 

At the, same time, ministers were 
baffled in their attempt to prevent the 
re-appearance of the Arwlarqm , a roy- 
alist opposition journal, discontinued 
some time before, lmt now revive^! tup* 
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der the auspices of La Bourdonnaye. 
We need not enter into the legal mi- 
s nutitB of the question ; it is sufficient 
to observe, that the suspension was not 
considered by the court so complete as 
to subject the Aristarque to the law of 
1822, rendering a royal licence neces- 
sary for the setting on foot any new 
journal. 

M. Villele, seeing all his attempts to 
subjugate the public press baffled, and 
all the mean and dishonourable arts 
exposed, by which he had attempted 
to effect that object, determined to cut 
the knot which he was unable to untie. 
Immediately on the rising of the Cham- 
bers, a decree was issued, re-establish- 
ing the censorship. This step, by 
the law of 1822, ministers were em- 
powered to take, in the event of any 
emergency occurring which appeared 
to tjicm to render it necessary ; and 
tlie measure could be continued till a 
! month after the next meeting of the 
Chambers. No such necessity was per- 
ceived by the public ; but of it mini- 
sters were constituted the sole judges. 
The measure, however, served very ill 
the views with which it was adopted. 
Chateaubriand instantly produced a 
pamphlet, denouncing the unconstitu- 
tional and pernicious character of this 
and the whole train of measures pur- 
sued by ministers with regard to the 
press. This* pamphlet had an immense 
circulation, and was followed by pam- 
phlet upon pamphlet, which, in the ab- 
sence of other forms of discussion, were 
eagerly devoured. The opposition jour- 
nals came forth deformed with rueful 
gaps, left by the passages condemned 
, by the censors, and which the editors 
"*Vere unable or indisposed to fill up. 
These excited the curiosity of the pub- 
lic, for whom it was an amusement to 
inquire what was the nature of the pa- 
ragraphs thus mercilessly swept away. 
Free discussion had become so much 
a necessary to the French public, that 


the absence of it was unwelcome al- 
most to every class ; for even the mi- 
nisterial journals lost their interest, 
when there was nothing for them on 
the other side to discuss or to oppose. 
M. Villele, in short, felt a stronger tide 
of unpopularity setting in against him, 
than could have been produced by the 
efforts of the most active opposition 
press. 

A different object soon came to ab- 
sorb the attention of the French public. 
Since the return of Louis XVIII., his 
life had been only a long sickness. By 
constant care, and notwithstanding re- 
peated alarms, it had been prolonged 
to the present period ; but, on the 12th 
of September, a bulletin was issued, 
stating, that his old and fixe/) maladies 
had experienced for some days a sen- 
sible increase ; that the state of his 
health was visibly altered ; a severe 
cold was felt in the extremities ; in 
short, that his end was approaching. 
On the 16th, lie breathed his last. This 
prince had enjoyed the esteem of Eu- 
rope. In very peculiar and difficult 
circumstances, he had steered a pru- 
dent and temperate course. Ilis chief 
faults were indolence and gluttony, not 
very princely ones ; and the unfortunate 
publication of his memoirs precludes 
the idea of his possessing any lofty in- 
tellectual qualities. At a period, how- 
ever, when the object was rather to ap- 
ply an opiate to the violent agitations 
of the public mind, the want of any- 
thing stirring arid energetic in his na- 
ture was perhaps rather well-timed: 
He set OUt with a pretty large portion 
of general information, and even of li- 
beral ideas ; and the unparalleled series 
of suffering and wrong to which he was 
witness, never transported him beyond 
the limits of moderation, or inspired 
tliose violent enmities and extreme opi- 
nions, which they rendered elsewhere 
too prevalent. This dispositiftn led him 
perse veringly to follow the difficult 
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course* ofxStriMng a medium between 
theroelsiitlactiona into which his king- 
domwasdrvided * a coarse which, even 
when violently driven from it, he still 
adhered to as closely as possible. The 
last measures of his reign, however 
unjustifiable, were forgiven to him, be- 
cause he was evidently hurried into 
them contrary to his natural temper, 
by counsellors who were forced upon 
him. 

The new King ascended the throne 
with a reputation not altogether so 
pure. In his youth, he had been ac- 
counted the gayest of that too gay cir- 
cle in which he moved ; and the ox- 
trejne to which he carried the thought- 
less, unprincipled, and extravagant ha- 
bits which ’tire learned in that school, 
was £ven alleged as one of the opera- 
ting causes of revolution. Years and 
sorrows had since passed over his head, 
enough to sober the wildest temper. 
So far as can hitherto he observed, 
their influence appears sto have been 
salutary. He seems to have corrected 
these first extremes, and at the same 
time to have retained those easy, libe- 
ral, and graceful habits, which form an 
ornament of royalty, and are calculated 
for carrying him smoothly through that 
somewhat rugged path, which a King 
of France has still to traverse. 

In the replies which Charles X. 
made to the numerous addresses now 
poured in, there was observed, amid 
the formal and conventional charac- 
ter of such documents, a spontane- 
ous expression of liberal sentiment, 
which imposed flattering hopes of a 
constitutional reign. In the determi- 
nation expressed to “ continue” the 
reign of his predecessor, there was a 
particular reference to the institutions 
which had emanated from that mo- 
narch. An amiable temper was also 
shown in his introducing into the coun- 
cil the *Duke d’Angouleme, who, as 
nearest heir to the crown, stood in a 


position usually productive oF a jefti’ 
lousy, which the closest ties of blodd > , 
cannot allay. That prince^ tmj 
ever faithfully he had executed thepur^ 
poses of the Holy Alliance/ in rehtn^ 
posing despotism upon- Spain; wus supw 
posed, from what he observed 1 in that 
country, to have returned imhuedwith 
a certain portion of liberal sentiment. 
Accordingly, this spirit influenced, in 
very decided manner, several of tie 
leading transactions of the new reign . 
The faculty of law at Grenoble, whirl } 
had been suppressed several years be- 
fore, on account of the political spirit SJ 
alleged to prevail in it, was reinstated 
in its functions. This was followed by 
a much more important measure, — tlu 
removal of the censorship on the jour- 
nals. The friends of ministers now 
held out, that its revival had been mere- 
ly a temporary step, taken with. the 
view of allaying those agitations, which 
the foreseen demise of the sovereign'' 
might he apprehended as likely to oc- 
casion. Without inquiring how far this 
was the probable motive, or actual ten- 
dency, of the measure, it may be obser- 
ved, that the temporary suspension of 
this grand privilege, marked as it was 
l>y public reprobation, and general joy 
at its removal, tended to confirm more 
than ever the French nation in its pos- 
session. 

Amid the first celebration of the new 
reign, with that parade of homage and 
courtesy which still continued charac- 
teristic of Frenchmen, all distinction of 
party seemed lost. Above all, the roy- 
alists out of power sought to distin- 
guish themselves by a display of the 
most fervent attachment. Chateau- 
briand hastily put forth a pamphlet/ 

“ Le Roi est mort ! Vive le Roi !” in 
which incense was lavished on the King 
and the house of Bourbon, with a pro* 
fusion bordering on servility. Rumour 
was busy as to changes probable or ex- 
pected in the cabinet. After a short 
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time, however, it became evident, that The King called a meeting of the 
the, King was prepared to.adhere to the Chambers before the end of December, 
.counsellors ^nd the system of his pre- but as it would be obviously inconve- 
ueeessor. The royalists out of power, nient to make a section oNts^proceed- 
&s they lost hope, gradually relapsed ings, we shall reserve the entire cpnsi- 
into opposition ; and all parties, in a deration of them till the following vo- 
^hprt time, resumed the attitude which lume. 
they had previously occupied. * 


vol. xyn. part i. 
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CHAP. x. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


u«ift 


Spain?.— rHer Finances*— Views of recovering America Discussions 

France.— Anmesty.-— Landing of the Constitutionalists at Farifur— 
t Decrees . — Partial Evacuation by France*— Conduct of the Jiwg of 


U'TTTrr ” v 

Decrees. — Partial Evacuation by France. — Conduct of the J£wg oj 
! PwtfgaU^Insurrection by Prince Miguel — Suppressed — Subsequent Pro- 


teedi^yei 

V - t;i - * ' ' 

SfeAitf began the present year in the 
feameenslaved, anarchical, fend distract- 
fed state, tfe which she bad bfefen redn- 
■feed by the triumph of the French arms, 
^tsd tne restoratioB of Ferdinand to ab- 
solute poWen~*ior did there appear any 
^ofepect or 1 means of her being able to 
4mferge, Or evenfevoid sinking deeper 
Almost aH the intelligent and 
SndnStriObs part of her population, those 
wotafd have roused her out of 
her Bltfmberifeg apathy, and assimilated 
Ther condition to that of the more im- 
proved nations, were now become a 
persecuted and degraded caste, and 
Wereeithfef begging their bread in a 
pining in the depth of 
Adngfeons^ er agitated by the perpetual 
dffeAdbf confiscation or death; Al- 
ilibhgft there ismuch in the 1 personal 
dtemkr bf ^erdtofehd, whfeh it is itm- 
Without detestation, 
^^Pdfcfegfed to that the , 

thnSpahish rtfetion. 
rk^md i numerous 

t ^honi the^cipme of Fer- 
^n^appeferfed tooiiberal; and his 


sway too mild, and to Whebt nothing 
appeared satisfactory, short of an indis- 
criminate proscription of all who Kfen 
any concern in the support of the con- 
stitutional cause. A natural propensity 
to violence, and the covetous desire of 
satiating themselves with the plunder 
<of the liberals, many of whom were 
substantial citizens, greatly fanned tbe 
flame oftheir fttribus loyalty. Although 
tbe name of the Absolute King was 
used as a rallying cry, it was rather as 
a name under which every kind of vio- 
lence might be* committed with impu- 
nity, than that they were atfell ready v 
to yield obedience even to Mid, When 1 
his directions went to check them ht 
their career. , H Tho only mitigation of 
disorder, Was the partial one produced 
by the presence of French troops^ who 
sometimes interfered to prevent out- * 
rages that were manifestly illegal, "of 
open' violations, under their eye;' of the 
conventions which they had concluded 
With the Spanish generals. As their 
instructions, however, inCulfttteda strict 
adhercnceto the monarchical principle, 
and theabstmct tenets df the' Holy Ab. 
liance; *and as they field ; tfyetofee! vp* a 
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ready to crush every shadow of resist- 
ance winch might arise against the 
mandates of the prince, they continued 
' s &tiil effective instruments in the hand 
of Ferdinand, for enforcing the system 
of government upon whicn he was de- 
i ter mined to act. 

* The moneyed interest of Europe con- 
tinued with their eyes intently fixed 

' upon the Spanish cabinet, which was 
known to labour under the want of ex- 
tensive funds, for which it was ready 
to make almost any sacrifice. The one, 
however, which was named as indis- 

* pensable, being the recognition, in some 

shape dr Extent, of the constitutional 
lorois, Was obstinately refused. The 
great Capitalists of Europe, now form- 
ed into ft compact and extensive league, 
conceived it, under these circumstances, 
essential to their honour, and the gene- 
ral m^r^ ^f their body* not, to bring 
forward shilling.., Yet-jvould 

nAt this probfibly, amid , the present re- 
dundance ofmon&y, have prevented^ 
from being raised m some shape or an- 
other, been any tolerable set 

clu^tK-tojoffer.^ But a government, 
^bich conld twt raise tl^ fn auds neces- 
sary fiffl defraying its current expenses, 
to ^ notlnog of a ( luad ©f old debt, 
presented ifreJf au abyss ready to 
swallpWr up everything, but with faint 
b<H>0 .of gyer rendering any return. 
Guebhard, indeed, pre-eminent among 
ley$l bakers, opened a Joan at Paris 
Otyyeiy advantageous terms? hut was 

tOrOfitaia only a few tariffing sums, 
likedrops of water, insufficient to cool 
the thjpqt with which the Spanish finance 
was afffipted* The French were* the 
CTeatest suffierers ; for, it being imposr 
sSWrtoJeava Ferdinand quite desk-' 
tlrte on tho throne where theyhadpla- 
ced him, they had been* obliged to ad- 
vance nearly a million and a half uter- 
ling, to begin, They 

were under, the necessity, of, de- 

r ftuying, whole p^pepe ©fiU&anny 
i^ f o^p^tj<n^having in ymn attempt- 


,ed to extort from him the share which 
he was bound by treaty to furnish. It 
does not appear, however, though the 
report was current at the .time, that the 
French cabinet ever swervpd so far 
from the principles of legitimacy, as to 
advise the recognition of the cor&titu- 
tional loan. Ferdinand, who saw that 
they did not and could not take any 
steps to obtain redress or payment, 
gave himself very little concern about 
the matter. He agreed merely, on their 
earnest demands, to inscribe tlio debts 
in the Great Book, where they remain- 
ed, without payment, in any shape, 
either of principal or infeiiest. The fi- 
nancial measures adopted by govern- 
ment, had little tendency indeed to 
lighten its distresses. The exemption 
of ecclesiastical revenue from taxes, 
which had been abolished under the 
constitutional regime, was now* fully 
restored! A tax of 4 per cent was im- 
posed on all mills and machinery em- 
ployed in manufacture* The ominous 
plan ; of royal monopoly was nof only 
revived in regm’djto mfe 

W extended to salted #od,< an 
which the uItra-cat}io% habits 
rendered an extensive***}^ 

By these measures, 

were imposed on the nathm, without 
any T<jlmf or benefit arising to the trea- 
sury. , ' ,v . > ' 

The Spanish government,, anud all 
its present embarrassment and distrac- 
tion, kept its eye intently fixed on the 
recovery of the.vast dominions- which 
once belonged to^t in the epposite her 
mfrphere. AH tfee, (firect efrorts^ bowr 

ever, which it m^te ( for thfoFPt)r 

pose, had 

bprate4tting o^ ef tbe A^iai J§u44he 
tmn«poirtarion t ,ofn regpraaptto 
reiofor^rlm appear y 

ed , beyond 

frs ,sfreog$u r tfo* wlybopet&n lay 
intbat, mighty cpmbiiiatu>B op poten- 
tates,. ^ai^-sXOQd • jo deeply commit- 
ted in favour of every monarchy, m 
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f tharWorid, which should 

iwosT: i. ,v* .* .t 

.fevplt aiH resistance on the 

mg&m^fss ,_ __ .^, P - 

^MalW^re^e^nf is that of the tri- ditions on which, this trade Was Sp W 
lMipfi pf «o great an insurrection, now carried on, and, in the mef^ti^ne, uU 

hje ore alar addressed by the Count 
to, fhe.. ambassadors of Paris, 
r ,, l . end Vienna, the failure of 

the attempts hitherto made to reduce 
insurrection, was imputed to the 
winch had prevailed in Spain 
s v asserted, however, that 


rected that everything* ph 
in its ordinary tenor.' Vms uwree, . 
therefore, was, in fact, a mere vague 
and distant promise which, cortsiderini^ 
the quarter from which it came, cbfild 
not be the object of very implicit re- , 
liance. ^ V,| J 

t , What reply was made ti> tl^is bote 

ad received numerous and by the powers concerned, remajns hid 
testimonies, that there ex- in the secrets of cabinets. That some 
of them were thoroughly disposed to 
concur in the application, admits of little 
doubt ; but the declarations of Britain, 
which made it be understood, that a 
war with her would be the cpi^equehce 

of armed intervention, pi^^^d^vc 11 

, v the boldest. France early, declared h£r~ 

. r _ ci viTi^ed it. The King determination to engage in nothing be-v 
Ut; hli allies would aid him yond friendly mediation, haying {n view 



ilrnmenee number of Spaniards 
Tp jheir oaths of obedience to 
1|he^Jhroue, and that the sound ma/jori- 

)j^popsibility of that 1 * ’ A 


warning 
-nee of 

1 wl 

pa.; 


re- 



j)py, without the inainte- 
aternal connexion with 

1 i si ' 1 ’ rtfi ' r/i 



im in America, would 
^ Enrope. 

V 9m ^ . do T" 

dpBcidnes in «be way of, this ob- 
ject* Ryyas mjtinjaied, that the King; in 
1 — ^ y^p QWer f u J allies,^ would 
“^deration the changes 


lich eveuts ^e produced m his 

"attispjws 1 i* $? f- 

SMPSWuffP Mp- TO# 

‘ dwng Ae 

T 

ift. interests 
$f ltaavye- 



of monarchy. In point of fact, no^chn- 
gress was held, and no measure, pending 
to fulfil the/yiews of Spain, emanated 
from any Of the great potentates, who 
were> so <^eply committed inihe cause 

Although France continued to afiqrd 
to tfie government of TCrdmand * that 
support, without which it mupt Ijave 
immediately given way, she scarcely 
wade # secret of the entire disapproba- 
tion with ^ which fihe view^d |he modc 
in which it was administered ;JtinVp|- 
ved, indeed, a breach of tbp most sol^hin 
engagements, "tinder w^ch'^^ie^Had ( 
chosen to come, in his name. ^o Spsiln 
JtWf an^to Europe, She i8, tjierefdre,be- 

R J?r! in ?P Iied >?>Ya made prettVst^g pji- 

dbd ui a decree vate remonstrances, whi^n appear to 
twitting have pointed at some kind nffnitiohi 
'•mange repr^^^oiil^ ^ *&’ 
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ufl 


' ^masiiia, how- 
everi't^BijSftjf tliat neither th£ir politi- 
c^l jpriricip^eA nor intoest WouTd allow 
.tqem f^ ta&e agy strong step in sup- 
r port «3f Rhese, Representations, entirely 


them, and even 
'broke the military capitulations which 
had been concluded by the Duke d’- 
Angoideme. Although the French con- 
tinued, to support, with their whole 
force, ’the tyrannical system against 
* which they remonstrated, yet these re- 
monstrances were sufficient to excite 
the embittered animosity of the apos<- 
toUcalJunta, and their adherents. The 
moVand the royalist volunteers, whose 
mindswere fetrongly under this influence, 
were farther inflamed by the old national 
hatred/ mid by the mortifying situation 
in which Spain was placed by foreign 
p^cupatyon. These animosities , gave 
rise, oh several occasions, to quarrels 
and hlbodshed ; in Madrid, particularly, 
a scuffle havi% arisen between sortie 
soldiers of the two nations, the volun- 
teers and . the mob ftew to arms, calling 
out * fleath^to the French ! w And a 
sharp conflict ensued, m which the lat- 
tejr ultimately prevailed l but With the 
loss of a considerable number in killed 
and Wounded -The French commander- 
in-chief hereupon insisted upon Madrid 
bemg intrusted entirely to the guard 
' oif ? tM. French, Vh raeastire which, now- 
eyer necessary, could not fail to aggra- 
vate the indi gnan t and hurqiliated feel* 
ings of tlie Spanish soldiery. Mdve- 
. pnen^Hu fact took place among the high 
parUzahs ^ the Faith, having for “their 

■g&M&jsiitflfe 

qujsition, "likewise to cb&ffiehce a 

.mm m : ii- 


Dg don- 


„ „ --- hiibtother, 

to the throhe, Thg troubles, howevet, 
were soon suppressed^and thmRieider^ 
Capape, Menho, and tie TriipbWt, w&* 
arrested, and brought '$0lkdMsL 
actions of tjus Joafcuf 0 -- ^ 

misted Fernand mth'^ 

Tunteers, a great pajt of 1 
banded, and the encoura^-T:--- 
for the formation of adduibttldj 
withdrawn. # t-j ' 

France, while she 
porting Ferdinand ‘in his 
train of conduct, had it Aly 
power to have brought Kith .tb fa 
by a serious threat of withdrawing bdr 
troops, Ferdinand knew^ toh Wefltbu 

affections of his^ people, grid lad no 
courage which could lead lum to brave 
these dangers. They apj>ear, in fact, 
about the present time, to have made 
one. faint effort; to indiice hlm to chart^a 
his system. According t0 thc)orij^in|d 
treaty of occupation^ the thick troops 
were not to remain ih Spairf bey ohd 
the 1st of July of thb“ prCsdpt -yCgr. 
Urgent as was th^ necefisity for h jr^ 


government demurred td it withoUtSoipa 
concession. Ferdinand appears 'tS tgya 
agreed; to granta kind of ^amnesty itnfl 
a treaty was Signed, prolonging the oc- 
cupation till the 1st January, 1825. — 
In this treaty the Frehchwefaso idle 
ad to complain that the whole burden 
qfsUppOfrring the troops Kadhe^n ' 
ubdn them, an d to smSulat# for a mote 
regular payment herifcfefortbtbf tbs Mia 

obtained his pdh 

teaw mu 

— .. 

j«Ct 

Tr __siwcMaradfe 
iuSed is- 
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it^ tbe Die of Leon, • French dfagoons frohi Simlto 

hutjin lihe different provinces in Spain ; Colonel Asley, arrived on tne^Stl), ina 
aU concerned in the murder of the Count Foissac Latour followed, with a 

7T ' JjWVaJ* ^ 


Canon Vinue/98*, which included a great 
j||ft ,<$ the [population of Madrid ; all 
condemnation of Elio ; 
nlbthe members of; the* Cortes who had 
,tpe removal of, the King to 
Ip ^hprt, there was not an in- 
dividual enable of being in any shape 
arraigned for his . public conduct, who 
was not comprehended under the ex- 
ceptions* The decree accordingly, 
justly characterized by the Journal dos 
JOpbats, as a list of proscription under 
^ name pf amnesty, served as the 
signal of a. general convulsive move- 
ment throughout Spain. The parti- 
san^ of the Faith mere enraged at the 
name of amnesty, yet found in its te- 
nor ample ground for gratifying their 
hostile propensities ; and Spain main- 
tained a show of tranquillity, only within 
the small circle of the places occupied 
hy the French garrisons. 
v Jjp another respect, this amnesty 
brought on a crisis for Spain. By de- 
priving tlie exiles of all hope of mercy, 
drove them to deaeration ; and, ho- 
pjing to find powerful support among the 
, numerous sufferers by the present sya- 
^ they determined upon an effort to 
retrieve their K cause, Several expedi- 
tions were organised at Gibraltar, of 
.which the^prkicipal, consisting of 20,0 
men, under the command or Colonel 
J^aldez* set sail, and arrived, on,tbe 3d 
before Tarifa, They took tlie 
) t plp^ CQnfipletely by surprise, and car- 
ted it with the loss of only two wound- 
jff joiped byconsiderable num- 
lll jMlHi tewn aml neigibour- 



large additional force r “TWi Frenrli, 
however, also failed in fth iitt^mpt to 
carry it by a covp de main and were 
obliged to open regular trenches. 

1 IO»U 


'At'' 


length, on the 19th, a practicablehreach 
being effected, Tarifa was attacked, and T 
carried. A part of the garrison escaped on 
board of the vessels ; the rest were killed, 
or taken prisoners. These last were de- 
livered to O’Donnell, to share the fate 
which Spanish vengeance destined for 
them ; and upwards of a hundred were 
immediately subjected to summary trial, 
and military execution. 

At the same time with the expedi- 
tion to Tarifa, an attempt Was made at 
Ximena to organize an insurgent force, 
but the arrival of a body of troops speed- 
ily suppressed it. An expedition also 
sailed to the southward, and effected*, 
a landing at Marbclla and Almeria,l>ut 
could not make any impression, and 
was soon obliged to rcimbark. 

This attempt was probably, in every 
case, desperate ; made, as it was, in the 
face of so numerous a p^rty in Spain, 
and of an overwhelming foreign force. 
Any chance which existed seems to 
have been thrown away, by shutting 
theii; small numbers into a fortress of 
tlie third rank. The only chance, and, 
doubtless, a slender one, would have- 
been to push a flying column into tlie 
interior, and endeavour, if possible, to 
excite a gener^d rising. ' 

This poor arid abortive insurrection 
drove the court of Spain to the utmost 
extreme of fory and frenzy, Ferdinand 

i i- I'j'L i- 


I _ >T ^ rr _._ T . publicly proclaimed his peiritence for 
forqe to between the measures ©t clemency iri which he 
r had hltherio indulged, and hjs Set^rml- 

Ofbraltar, 4 nation no longer to expos^ hipiself to 
^ repulsed such a censure. AH fourid>E>pnng arips, 

aa^ii^ampt ymcK he road& on the or in any way aiding the reyoMipris^ 
pdases^on of the place, attempt, were made amenable to foili- 
powerful adversary was not tary trial, which was to ^conducted 
long of being presented. A body of in the shortest poBsible fdfnl, nnd the\ 


n 
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. sentenceto4*e eluted wijtjji no delay, 
beyond; th^t of ail m mistering spiritual 
h a^t- Th^army wap to be submitted 
to a general purification; officers of 
every rank were to have their whole 
life apd conduct investigated, with the 
J view of determining whether they were 
fit to remain in his Majesty’s service. 
, Small offences might be wjped off by 
subsequent services, but all of a graver 
character rendered the guilty person 
imparinablc. All who should hence- 
forth be connected with free-masons, or 
• with any secret society, were declared 
guilty of high treason, and subject to 
its penalties ; and none could be admit- 
ted to any office, who had not made 
oath of never having belonged to any 
such society. The royalist fanatics, 
taking the lead from these proclama- 
tions, began all over Spain a new se- 
ries of plunder and persecution ; Va- 
lencia and Alicant, in particular, pre- 
sented fresh scenes of this nature, Which 
threatened to end in a general massacre. 

The French government, who had 
always disapproved of tliis course, seem 
*pow to have taken somewhat stronger 
steps to induce a change. It was an- 
nounced to Ferdinand, that, unless 
this system were entirely altered, die 
French troops, conformably to trea- 
ty, wpuld evacuate Spain, on the 1st 
of January next, and leave him to de- 
pend entirely upon the loyalty and at- 
tachment of his own people. Ferdinand, 
however, stood out, ahd determining to 
seek his safety in the terror inspired 
by the present system, threw himself 
only the pore decidedly into the hands 
of the most violent pdrty. Merino and 
the Trappist were released, and restored 
to favour; and every possible encourage- 
ment was given to the formation of nu- 
merous bands of royalist volunteers, 
who, it was expected, would defend the 
throne, at the price of being allowed to 
Commit every sort of outrage On their 
adversaries. Under these circumstan- 
■ ces, i| yas openly announced, in the 


French official papers, and re-asserted 
amid the incredulity oftheir antagonist^ 
that the complete evacuation of 'Spain 
would forthwith take place. 'As the time 
approached, however; thecbUrage of 
the French ministry Taflek3, tinder the 
apprehension of the consequences Which 
might ensue from this measure. They 
consented to an extensive moderation 
of it. Twenty-two thousand meagre 
to remain, and to occupy CAdi*^ Bar- 
celona, and all the chief fortifiedpbsi- 
tions in the peninsula. The declaration 
that they were to withdraw the French 
troops from Madrid, and from theguard 
of the King’s person, was not literal^ 
departed from, but in their room were 
sent two Swiss regiments, who,* it is 
mortifying to observe, have atwayif been 
the chosen and trusty guardians of des- 
potism. Such an amount of force, oc- 
cupying all the points at which resist- 
ance wad likely to arise, was quite suf- 
* ficient, in the present fallen and humbled 
state of the Constitutionalists, to pre- 
vent any effective reaction on their part, 
however oppressive might be the treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. 

Portugal, at an early period of this 
year, was also the theatre of some re- 
markable events. Although the King 
had buried hi oblivion his engagements 
to give to his people a constitutional 
regime of some description, yet his sway 
was, on the whole, mild, and the country 
enjoyed a tranquillity to which its neigh- 
bouring territory was altogether a stran- 
ger. This moderation wris viewed with 
an evil eye by the Queep, the sifter of 
Ferdinand, and animated by a spirit 
entirely congenial. In conjunction with 
her hopeful son, pori MigueVshe in- 
cessantly urged the King td aaqpt the 
same system of proscription which was 
carrying on in Are sifter kingdom. 
Alt their efforts and persuasions ha- 
ving been lost upon the mild and mo- 
derate temper of the old monarch, the 
resolution was at last formed to endea* 
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MKjMfel *dn» wde, $ad to get 
bands. Miguel, 
haying Acquired a certain eclat by his 
ahff*,,:^ adverting the constitutional 
system, ahd having ever since held his 
place of commander-in-chief of the ar- 
my, possessed peculiar facilities for ex- 
ecuting this nefarious project. On the 
30th April, he assembled the troops in 
the great Bquare at Belem, informed 
them that he had just discovered a most 
atrocious * conspiracy, hatched among 
the freemasons, for the destruction of 
the throne and of the altar ; and that 
this could be averted only by their pay- 
ing implicit obedience to the orders 
which he was now to issue. The sol- 
diers having answered by loud plaudits, 
and declared their readiness to follow 
wherever he, chose to lead, he ordered 
the immediate arrest of a vast number 
of the principal inhabitants of Lisbon, 
including Count Palmela, the prime 
minister, and several other of the mem- 
bers of government. This dutiful son 
then surrounded his father’s palace with 
armed troops devoted to his service, 
extorted from him an approbation of his 
conduct, and a further decree for the 
Immediate execution, with scarcely any 
form of trial, of all who should be deem- 
ed guilty of treason and freemasonry 
throughout the kingdom* Fortunately 
the King had by mm Lord Beresford 
and the BritisK minister, by whose ad- 
vice he ventiffed on a decisive step. 
On the 3d May, not being held, it would 
appear, in actual durance, he repair- 
ed on board the Windsor Castle, a 
British ship of war then lying in the 
■ v road of Lisbon, and where he was speed- 
ily joined by all the foreign ministers. 
Having once reached this place of safety, 
he Rut forth a declaration annulling all 
that had been done within the last four 
&ys, by himself, and in his name, con- 
ff em jr iittg the conduct of Miguel, as ha- 
Ylflg from the instigation of evil 

removing that prince from the 
cammmd of the army, and ordering 


that no obedience should wiylotfriper be 
paid to him. The army, wbo,in fcrhtt 
they had done, had no intention of aeth . 
ing against the will of the King; and no 
idea of supporting legitimacy by de- 
throning legitimate monarchs, did not 
show the least hesitation. Prince Mi- „ 
guel was soon deserted by all his, fol- 
lowers, and obliged to come on board . 
the Windsor Castle, to solicit par- 
don of his injured father ; it was soon 
granted, though coupled with the con- 
dition, that he should spend a few years 
in travelling, for his improvement. It * 
was also recommended to the Queen 
that she should retire to a palace in the 
country. 

The King, on his restoration to power, 
having experienced, as above related, 
the fidelity of his subjects, and seeing 
that all his dangers arose from the fac- 
tion of ultra royalism, manifested pome 
revival of liberal views. He dissolved, 
indeed, the Junta for organizing a Cor- 
tes, which still existed in a dormant 
state, but immediately appointed ano- 
ther for calling together, simply and, 
promptly, the ancient Cortes of Portu- 
gal. He issued also a real amnesty for 
offences committed under the constitu- 
tional system ; he encouraged the for- 
mation of schools on the Lancastrian 
system, and the diffusion of knowledge 
among his people. As, however, his 
fears subsided, and the impressions of 
the dangerous character of the royalist 
party became more faint, the reluctance 
which seems rooted in the minds of 
kings to part with any portion of their 
power, began again to operate. Before 
the end of the year, another form of 
constitution came forth, altogether of a 
nugatory and illusive character. The 
two first orders, the nobles and clergy 
were to be represented by deputies, 
chosen by the King himself; and the 
corporations were to exercise their right 
of election only within narrow limits. 
The assembly thus constituted, were 
merely to advise the King on any sub- ^ 
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abla expectations of the. Portuguese 
nation, nor appease the djjwrtMfaction 
which was felt at the absence of all cdj>i. 
stitntional checks on arbitrary power. 1 * 
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CHAP. XI. 

GERMANY AND THE NORTH. 


Views of Austria— Her Proposition to the Diet— Answers — Her other Mea- 
sure s. — Prussian Provincial States — Rigour of the King against the Uni- 
versities — Arrest of Cousin.— The Netherlands. — Norway. — Sweden . — 
frussia. , 


liSr 'tho proceedings of the Germanic 
body, the leading feature consisted in the 
unceasing efforts of Austria to establish 
throughout the empire one uniform sys- 
tem ot police and administration, tend- 
ing to the full maintenance of the mo* 
haCchical principle, and the repression 
^everything hostile to its undisturbed 
exercise. In this view, towards the end 
^ August; that power laid before the 
Diet what she celled a presidial propo- 
fcmon, exposing, at full length, all the 
principles upon which it was deemed 
requisite that the German ^federative 
System 'should be maintained. It was 
laid down "as indispensable, that the 
principle of government was to he 
throughout and essentially monarchical ; 
ftat all sovereign authority must remain 
unitedin thp head of the state, who could 
ISil limited bv a constitution of states 
y"hf the exercise of some detenni- 
e‘ rights. ;Wifhlri the^C limits, it was 
r ^manded that a period should be 
the eXistence of the states, hut 
pffecfuiiucl that no right or prero- 
trhich they might be invest- 
, come in competition with 


tho decisions of the Diet, which must 
always remain of superior authority. 
The publicity of their proceedings was 
alluded to with very peculiar jealousy ; 
and while pretty strong disapprobation 
was intimated at its existence in any 
shape, a positive stipulation was re- 
quired, that, it should not be exercised in 
a manner offensive to any of the other 
federate states. The abuses of the press 
were then forcibly alluded to ; and it 
was observed, that the restrictions im- 
posed upon it must always be nugatory 
so long as there was any single state in 
which they did not exist ; since the ter- 
ritory of that state might easily be made 
the centre of attack against all the sur- 
rounding governments. It was demand- 
ed, therefore, that whatever licence any 
sovereign might choose to grant as to 
internal affairs, he should rigorously op- 
pose strictures upon the proceedings 
of any other of the German states, 
and his own administration. It was 
proposed that a general law for the 
regulation of the press should be ma- 
tured, which might be put in force over 
all Germany; that, in the tqeantime, the 
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provisional law of 20th September 1819 
should continue in force ; and that the 
central commission of Mentz should be 
instructed to continue its researches 
with renewed activity. The abuses of 
the universities, and the anti-monarchi- 
cal doctrines there taught, were also 
evils which called for the most serious 
attention. Not less momentous was 
the number and activity of the secret 
societies, within the interior of which 
were cherished principles the most hos- 
tile to those upon which the federation 
was founded. Against these, too, the 
law of 20th September 1819 was to 
continue to operate, and tbe commission 
of Mentz was to be invited to assume 
a fresh degree of activity. 

The potentates, to whom this presi- 
ded proposition was submitted, had 
. feelings and interests too closely allied 
to those of Austria, to be in any dan- 
ger of giving it a very unfavourable re- 
ception ; a great majority gave in the 
most unqualified and corcfiftl acceptance. 
Among these we cannot but observe, 
with some surprise and mortification, 
that Hanover was one of the most cor- 
dial and decided. Wirtemberg, all 
along the most refractory member of 
the federation, accompanied her assent 
with such a series of modifying and ex- 
planatory observations, as rendered it 
very difficult to penetrate her real sen- 
timents. Baden, also, in expressing 
her concurrence, stated the full confi- 
dence felt by the prince in the love of 
his people, and the absence of all fear, 
as tohimself, of the dangers pointed 
out in the proposition, 

.Austria enforced these maxims of ad- 
ministration, not only upon the ppwers 
of Oerniany, but to the utmost of her 
means upon the neighbouring European 
states. In Russia and Italy the leading 
powers ware abundantly disposed to act 
in conformity with her views. The grand 
object of ner jealousy vyaa Switzerland ; 
and that free state, Was avyed by her 
yoWbr'mto steps contrary to its charac- 
' * 


ter and wishes. The exiles for politi- 
cal opinions were obliged to leave its 
territories, and a censorship was esta- 
blished on the press, so far as regarded 
the discussion of the politics of foreign 
states. Austria showed also not a very 
lofty spirit of precaution in prohibiting 
the entrance of her states to several 
British individuals, among whom were 
several ladies, the Countess of Oxford, 
and Lady Morgan, on account of their 
avowed attachment to liberal principles. 

The King of Prussia, in the course 
of this year, fully acquitted his engage- 
ment of giving provincial states, such as 
they were, to the different provinces of 
his dominions. Those of Brandenburg, 
Lusatia, Pomerania, and Prussia Proper, 
had been already constituted. Decrees 
issued during the summer assigned tbe 
organization to those of Silesia, which 
were to meet at Breslaw of Prussian 
Saxony, to meet at Merseburg; of West- 
phalia, to meet at Munster; of the States 
on the Rhine, to meet at Dusseldorf; 
of the grand Duchy of Posen* to meet 
at the capital of the same name. . Tpe 
constitution of all wiW similar to those 
of Brandenburg, andtjteothers already 
formed. It consisted of three orders ; 
Lthe equestrian, or that of thegreat pro- 
prietors ; %. the representatives of the 
cities; 8. the small proprietors culti- 
vating their own demesnes, a class very 
numerous in Germany. In the Rhenish 
states, there was an order peculiar 
themselves, consisting of the old imme- 
diate princes of the empire, eleven in 
number? the puke dArembefg, the 
Prince of S^lm-Salin, &c. who sat 

vidually miheir ow^righ^f <*, 

^ Not only ware all the P^dipi^p- 

of Bn^nburg> powan^fund p^- 
( cal Prpsaia^ 

The . farmer met at Berlm on the Jla 
e^e^a^y tp say, ho W * 
ever, tbat we hayq no material^ from 
which to judge, whethqr they are acting 
as reaV and constitutional states, dr as 
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ia$n» tools of the crown, Their de- 
libe*irtHXiJiare secret ; a principle of 
i^tf jcclltliary to any liberal principle 
|jg®epesei^ive^overnment. Not even 
armour or /conjecture has arisen on 
tjjlur eulgect ; and there seems, indeed, to 
ha»o heen throughout Germany a want 
♦f that interest which we might have 
expected to see excited by their meeting. 
ThoKingis mentioned as having exer- 
cised/ in several instances, the very ex- 
orbitant funver which his constitutional 
act assumes, of putting a negative on 
tbo election of deputies ; and though 
curtain grounds only are assigned, in 
tghieh such: negative can be founded, 
yet he is left the sole judge of those 
grounds. The functions which the 
States «at*e to .be allowed to exercise, 
aio.vsery imperfectly determined by the 
constitutional act. It is only said, that 
taxes beyond those already levied, 
caobe imposed without their consent ; 
but for the taxes already existing, their 
enaction, it appears, is not made reqni- 
«fce. . In other respects, it seems to 
ba^e been,the King s intention to hold 
them* rather as a royal council, or a 
bndyv to whom, he may depute some 
aec^dm’y fimcUon a, than as a regular 
and constitutional check on the royal 
pterogpitive. 

One cironnstance, which must in- 
spire {grant doubt as to whether the 
IVusfiian cabinet wan actuated by any 
genuine spirit of liberality, was tlie ac- 
tivity displayed throughout the whole 
q&tifts period in restraining the liberty 
(q^ 4he press, and forwarding all the 
Wjgws Holy Alliance, With the 
it stood in a -position pecn- 
Jn December, 1823, a 
employed at Berlin, to 
i^gu^%into thg aecret societies, which 
k, ljb^bc>dy, r aiid particularly 
This wap descri- 
bed -mw widely diffused 

^Germany, having for its 
aynwoe^u^^t the establishment of a 
representative system, but in which 


were, in fact, broached vague and dan- 
gerous sentiments of liberty and equa- 
lity. In consequence of tne report of 
this commission, orders were issued to 
apprehend a student at Halle, .He was 
accordingly seized ; but this event was 
immediately followed by a numerous 
assemblage of his fellow-students, who 
pursued the party that arrested him, 
to the town-house, where they held 
them besieged. The troops in the 
neighbourhood were immediately put 
in motion, and the most serious conse- 
quences might have followed, but for 
the prudence of the Vice-Hector, who 
prevailed on both parties to agree, that 
the offender should be placed in a pri- 
son, which it seems belonged to tlia 
University. Strict inquiries were, how- 
ever, m&dc, and several of the students 
were arrested and carried "to Berlin, to 
be tried before the tribunals. At the 
same time, decrees of the most severe 
character were enacted, with the view 
of suppressing the Burschenschaft, and 
secret associations of every description. 
AJI* students, previous to matriculation, 
were required to give proof of never 
having belonged to any secret society, 
and to make a solemn promise never to 
enter into one. The breach of this en- 
gagement was to render them amenable, 
not to the jurisdiction of the Universi- 
ty, but to the ordinary tribunals, Pro-: 
feasors were warned, that if ought pot 
to be their chief object to instruct youth 
hi the sciences, but rather to instil into 
them sentiments of veneration for the 
King And the state. The latter quali- 
ties, it was announced, would weigh 
much more than the former, in the 
choice of young men to fill public em- 
ployments. 

Nothing tended to excite a greater 
odium against the Prussian government, 
than the observation made, that the ob- 
jects of its persecution were often, indi- 
viduals who had peculiarly distinguish- 
ed themselves in the national pujse, 
during the war of liberation. * Tt seem- 
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ed difficult to suppose that such men 
should seek to overthrow what they 
haft raised, or should have m view more 
than the establishment of a regular con- 
stitutional government. Among these 
Was remarked Professor Jahn, who had 
manifested an extraordinary enthusiasm 
in the allied cause, and from the tri- 
umphal arch in front of the Tuileries, 
had pronounced an oration in praise of 
their exploits ; hut now, accused of de- 
magogical practices, he was suffering 
the penalty of three years’ imprison- 
ment. Schamliorst also, an officer who 
had distinguished himself during that 
campaign, died in disgrace. But the 
event which excited the greatest inte- 
rest, was the treatment of Professor 
Cousin, a French man of letters of some 
eminence, who, in his passage through 
Dresden, was arrested on the requisi- 
tion of the Prussian government, for 
the purpose of being brought to trial, 
on the charge of connexion with the se- 
ditious movements in Germany. The 
French Journals, even of a royalist 
complexion, complained with some bit- 
terness of this measure, as contrary to 
the laW of nations, and particularly in- 
jurious to France, which ought to be 
cognisant of the offences of its own 
subjects. The German papers, how- 
ever, were furnished witn official re- 
plies, in which it Was maintained that 
this arrest was the correct result of the 
general system of police established in 
Germany, which rendered all its differ- 
ent portions only one state, so far as 
regarded the repression of offences 
threatening the stability' of its govern- 
ments. The trial had not yet taken 
place at the close of the year. 

' In the kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
constitutional principle continuedto ope- 
rate in a regular and satisfactory maimer. 
The King, at the opening or the ses- 
sion, was able to announce a reduction 
in the first part of the budget, from 
15,875,805 florins to 13,275,446 flo- 
rins, making a diminution pf 2,600,980 


florins, (216,740/A In the second sub- 
division, indeed, there Was a rise from 
9,598,980 florins to 10,358,351 florins^ 
making an increase of 759,371 florins. 
This, however, had been foreseen and 
provided for in the financial arrange- 
ments of last year. * The King was, 
therefore, able to propose a reduction 
on the land-tax of from 15£ to 5, and 
on the other direct contributions from 
the same rate to 13. This very pecu- 
liar favour showii to the landed interest, 
the propriety of which might have ad- 
mitted of some dispute, was defended 
on the ground of the severe distress 
under which that interest had recently 
laboured. There appeared, however, 
to be in this as well as in all the other 
brandies of national industry, decided 
symptoms and prospects of improve- 
ment. It was proposed, also, no longer 
to seek its promotion in that prohibi- 
tory system, into which, after it hod 
been proscribed by the advanced state 
of modem science, and was no longer 
capable of finding a rational defence, 
the blind enmity and avidity of Euro* 
pean states had caused an extensive" 
relapse. With Great Britain ih parti- 
cular, it wafl now proposed to establish 
a system of almost Complete recipro* 
city. 1 

There was always some stir in the 
Swedish government, in consequence 
of the veTy independent character of 
its national assemblies. The Storthing,* 
or old parliament of Norway, had been; 
re-established by Bemadotte, and had 
produced the effect of reconciling them 
to the unjust manner in which they had 
been made subject to his dominion. As 
it was not found, however, to' work 
quite so smoothly as the King desired, 
he began to feel A wish to ‘abridge those 
privileges which, in bis first zeal to 
conciliate, he had lavishly granted.! 
Propositions of this tendency bad beeU 
presented to the Storthing.* Their oh* 
ject was to invest the King with the 
ppwer of dissolving the assembly, 1 itt* 

# 1 " 
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, stead of its having, ba at present, a fix- 
ed legal duration — to give him an un- 
qualified veto , whereas, at present, he 
had only a suspensive one, the vote of 
three successive diets being sufficient 
to convert any measure into a law, in 
the face of the royal dissent. Lastly, 
he proposed to establish a new heredi- 
tary nobility in Norway. These pro- 
positions having been reported against 
in the committee, were all rejected by 
the Storthing in one day, without a 
single dissentient voice. The commit- 
tee observed, that the constitution, good 
or had, had been freely and solemnly 
accepted by the King in person, when 
he was Prince Royal ; and one of its 
articles had fixed the rights of the 
Waning King and his dynasty to the 
throne of Norway. It was added, that 
the King and the Diet might im- 
the details of the constitution, 
but not change its spirit.” If the Diet 
assumed the right of changing articles 
Inessential as those now in question, 
jpiaft barrier would there he, if a tur- 
bulent and desperate faction should 
fiq^after gain an ascendancy, to pre- 
vent it from infringing on the rights of 

f ^nasty, and the succession to the 

si*.' , , ...■ > , 

Often began now to mitigate con- 
siderably her. absurd system of com- 
mercial prohibition, warned by the in- 
creasing .poverty which had been its 
result. The nation distinguished itself 
nt thi&time by the great works of pub- 
lic utility which it was carrying on, 
Upd which had not been interrupted 
epi^ by the severest pressure of the 
" ^eSf ln the course of tlie, past year, 
aref)a$l been completed nearly forty 
wr tei, pf( fhe i qanal M Gotha, destined 
across die kingdom, and to 
withdho German Ocean, 
qutes, of which 132 
ady gaavigable. It is deeper 
et and- a half {ban the canal 
f Joc, and by two fegt thair 
(io -Forth and Clyde. Another 


canal joined the Baltic to the great lake 
of Hielmar, and enabled Orebro, though 
situated a hundred miles inland, to com- 
municate with that sea. Other canals ' 
were carried on ; great roads Were form- 
ed across the mountains into Norway, 
and to the northern provinces of Dale- 
earlia, Jamtland, Wermland, &c. A 
number of local objects were also pro- 
vided for, among which was a donation 
of 200,000 thalers, to accommodate and 
augment the library at Upsal, and the 
construction of a new map of Sweden, 
of which 900 square leagues were this 
year surveyed, 

Russia presented, during this period, 
few or no materials for history. No 
more was heard of the Emperors de- 
clared intention of giving to others of 
his states a representative constitution, 
similar to that which he had bestowed 
on Poland ; and he did not evert think 
it expedient to assemble the Polish Diet, 
lie made an expedition to the Asiatic 
frontier of his empire, in the course of 
which he displayed those courteous and 
popular manuers which always distin- 
guished him,andshowed a disposition to 
promote any means of forwarding the 
progress of civilization. Towards the 
close, of the year, his attention, and tliat 
of thq court, were almost engrossed by 
the calamitous inundation by which Pc- 
tersburgh and its neighbourhood were 
overwhelmed, 

, By the report of the Minister of Fi- 
nances, it appears that the operation of 
burning the assignats which had been 
in progress, was suspended,* it being 
judged more expedient to employ the 
funds in the reduction of the fixed debt. 
This seems scarcely a wise measure, 
since the actual amount of assignats, {a 
term of very mUi-rnonarchicnl sox^x^) 
stated at 595 millions of roubles, must 
very much exceed wliat the circulation 
of Russia can naturally absorb ; and 
they have suffered accordingly a most 
expensive depreciation. 
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CHAP. XII. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 


State of Greece — Internal Dissensions — Opening of the Campaign — Navat 
Actions — Samos — Junction of the Egyptian Fleet — Action between %t and 
the Greeks — Further Losses of the Turks — of the Egyptians — Land Cam* 
paign — Fresh Dissensions — 'Defeat of Cobcotroui — Negotiations beliceqi 
Turkey and the other Powers. j 


Greece had terminated the last cam- 
paign in a triumphant attitude, which 
seemed to place her deliverance beyond 
any further doubt. Having met and 
baffled the undivided power of the Turk- 
ish empire, she could never, it appear- 
ed, on any future occasion, have a might- 
ier force to combat. The time, there- 
fore, seemed come, when the Greeks 
could with advantage direct their atten- 
tion to objects of internal improvement. 
Unfortunately, however, according to 
the too frequent, fate of political soci- 
eties, this suspension of foreign danger 
was the signal for internal feuds of the 
greatest and moRt alarming magnitude. 
Greece had never been fortunate enough 
to possess any single great man, like a 
Washington or a Bolivar, who, by over- 
whelming weight of character and ta- 
lents, might distance competition ; and 
whose Virtues might secure liberty 
against the dangerous influence of a 
native military dictator. Maurocotdato 
alone had political talents, and perhaps 
virtugfyidequate to so great a place; but 


the secondary character of his military 
genius and experience threw him neces- 
sarily, in such times, into a subordinate 
position. The lead was openly seized 
by those who had been foremost in gui- 
ding the Greek armies to battle ; but 
these were merely rude bandits 'hnd ad- 
venturers, who could rally round them 
the fierce tenants of Masina and Olym- 
pus, but could neither practise nor to^ 
lerate any principles of good or regular 
government. Colocotroni, the head of 
this party, and, in fact, as Colonel Stan- 
hope informs us, the best general itt 
Greece, had so for overawed the Con* 
gress, as to make them place him at the 
head of the executive, in conjunction 
with Niketas, also a braVe general, 
Count Metaxa, his creature. ' These pet- 
sons ruled Greece according to their 
will, levied taxes Without the consent 
of Congress, and exercised every spe- 
cies of arbitrary jurisdiction. Tins was 
a system which tne Congress Was most 
fully justified in opposing; and inth&* 
resolution to do so, they were Support* 
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ed by the islands of Hydra and Ipsara, 
whose great nayal fame and exploits 
gave them a peculiar influence, and who 
decidedly espoused the republican form, 
tempered with aristocracy. The first 
step taken in pursuance of these views, 
Was to depose Count Metaxa, whom 
* Colocotroni employed as the resident 
. member at the seat of government. This 
step was taken on the ground of disre- 
gard of the constitution, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, and illegal levying of taxes ; 
grounds common to him with the other 
members, so that it could not be con- 
strued otherwise than as an open defiance 
of the whole body. Colocotroni sounder- 
stood it, and immediately hastened to 
the seat of government, with a body of 
troops ; at the point of whose swords 
h« deinanded, that the legislative body 
should rescind their recent decree. The 
Congress acted with the greatest firm- 
ness. Finding their sittings no longer 
free, they adjourned to Argos, whence 
they issued a decree, declaring Coloco- 
, troni and his adherents enemies to their 
country, and divesting them of all their 
commands, A general disposition soon 
appeared throughout Greece to rally 
round the Congress. The primates of 
the islands, in a proclamation which 
they issued in support of this measure, 
used the following expressions : “We 
are at length obliged to break silence. 
Whilst we have sacrificed, during three 
years, our fortune, our vessels, our 
blood, to resist the formidable power of 
the Turks, and other barbarians, a hand 
of robbers have spread over tlie whole 
country discord, disorder, and devasta- 
tion ; and, to gratify their own passions, 
have plunged unhappy Greece into an 
abyss of evils. Under their tyranny, the 
revenues of the state have been shame- 
fully dilapidated, ail good citizens dis- 
couraged, and the subsistence of the 
state sucked to |he marrow ; po that it 
will be difficult to find the resources 
necessary to, struggle against its foreign 
eimsnieMKtd those of the interior, who 


are not less dangerous.” Colocotroni, 
however, with his adherents, Niketas 
and Mauro Michale, still continued re- 
fractory ; and, being not only at the 
head of a considerable body of troops, 
but masters of Tripolizza and Napoli 
di Romania, the two capitals of the pe- 
ninsula, they considered themselves in 
a full coudition to make head against 
the Congress. The standard of civil 
war was thus openly raised ; the war- 
like efforts of the Greeks were directed 
solely against each other; and all the 
advantages which the usual inaction of 
the enemy during this season afforded, 
were thrown away. The blockades of 
Patras, Coron, Modon, and Negropont, 
were either given up, or carried on so 
languidly, as to afford no hope of suc- 
cess. The government, meantime, push- 
ed on its operations with vigour. They 
framed a new executive, at the head of 
whom were Conduriottis of Hydra, 
and Boudronni of Spezzia. Colocotro- 
ni held out for several months ; hut at 
the end of that time, finding that the 
general voice of Greece declared against 
him ; that he was blockaded on the land- 
side by the troops of the confederacy, 
and on the sea-side by the squadrons of 
Hydra and Spezzia, he agreed to re- 
sign the odious power which he held, 
and to retire into a private station. On 
these conditions a general amnesty was 
extended to him and his adherents ; Tri- 
polizza and Napoli were then delivered 
up to the general government, and in- 
ternal war ceased. 

Although the Greek cause had sus- 
tained an irretrievable loss by these 
dissensions, there had yet, in the course 
of the spring, occurred events, tending 
materially to brighten its prospects. 
The first of these was the negotiation, 
in London, of a loan, to the extent of 
800,000/. ; an operation which, besides 
its solid products, inspired a favourable 
opinion of the cause, and gave them, 
as it were, a place among the civilized 
community of European states^ Being 
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paid also to the regular government 
formed by the national representation, 
and which was carrying on a hard strug- 
gle to maintain good order and police 
against military licence, it tended great- 
ly to improve the internal state of the 
country. Another event, which threw 
a peculiar lustre round the cause, was 
the arrival of Lord Byron, ready to de- 
vote his personal services, his fortune, 
and his fame, to the restoration of the 
glory and liberty of Greece. This, in- 
deed, was only a flash, extinguished 
.with the catastrophe which deprived 
the world of that great poet ; hut a cer- 
tain light from it remained behind, 
which gave to the struggle of the Greeks 
a fresh importance, both in their own 
eyes and those of Europe. 

Although considerable resources were 
thus obtained, and a tolerable state of 
union/e-established, yet the Greek af- 
fairs wore such an aspect as inspired 
fresh alarm into tin* most sanguine 
of their friends. The preparations of 
the Porte, both by sea and land, were 
made with the greatest activity, and on 
a scale somewhat greater than on any 
former occasion. It was proclaimed, 
ihat, as soon as the season arrived 
for opening the campaign, she would 
put forth 100,000 men in arms. But 
the new element which was likely to 
operate with the greatest power, was 
the accessioirof the Pacha of Egypt. 
This chief, who had erected a power 
almost wholly independent, was former- 
ly an object of peculiar jealousy to tin* 
Porte ; bill, impelled by the urgent na- 
ture of the affairs of Greece, she, had 
suppressed, for the present, all jealous 
feelings. By offering her highest, bribes, 
the place of generalissimo of her com- 
bined sea and land force, and the ac- 
cession of conquered Greece to his pa- 
chalic, she tempted him to embark in 
this dreadful cause. Civilization, and 
even humanity, owed too much to the 
pacha, not to view him with grief thus 
leagued their mortal enemies. • The 


aid which he brought was formidable 
and alarming — much more so than was 
implied in the mere accession of num- 
bers, to the amount of from 10,000 to 
20,000 men. A considerable part of 
that force was disciplined after the Eu- 
ropean manner, under European offi- 
cers, and furnished with all the Euro- 
pean materials of war ; the rest were 
hardened in protracted contest with the 
Nubians and Wahabis. From diffe- 
rent circumstances, however, he was 
not in a condition to open the campaign 
simultaneously with the force fitted out 
from Constantinople, which therefore 
commenced singly its operations. 

The first opening was terrible. Ip- 
sara, one of the great naval # bulwarks 
of Greece, and which had hithertq bid 
defiance to the whole power of the Ot- 
tomans, was the destined object. The 
attack had been for some little time 
foreseen, and preparations, though ina- 
dequate, made against it. On the 2d of 
July, the Captain Pacha sailed from 
Mitylene, and before day-break, on the 
following morning, was before Ipsara. 
After having raised an alarm in the 
quarter where the town was situated, 
he made the real attack on the oppo- 
site side, where he landed his whole 
force immediately, and almost without 
resistance. The events of this dreadful 
day have been reported only very im- 
perfectly, by its distracted victims and 
witnesses. Treachery is charged against 
the Albanian troops, who guarded the 
point of landing ; but the proof seems 
imperfect, ; anil they are admitted to 
have fallen the first victims to the fury of 
the enemy. Surprise, darkness, and the 
impetuosity of the Turkish onset, seem 
at first to have carried all before them. 
The Greeks, as soon as they had time to 
rally, are said to have displayed prodi- 
gies of valour; even women joined in the 
contest, and preferred death to slavery. 
Overwhelming numbers, however, and 
probably troops more inured to war, 
enabled the enemy, in the course of the 
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clay, to possess themselves of the whole 
island, except a fortified convent on one 
of the heights. The Greeks fled thither, 
as their last refuge, and repelled several 
attacks ; but finding that they could 
hold out no longer, they set fire to the 
magazine, when the edifice exploded 
with a shock which agitated the island 
to its foundation, and was felt by ships 
many miles at sea. By this dreadful 
issue, many, both of invaders and con- 
quered, were buried in one common 
destruction. All then that remained of 
the island of Ipsara was at the mercy 
of the barbarous victor. The three 
principal citizens had perished in the 
contest; the greater part of the inha- 
bitants capable of bearing arms were 
put»to the sword ; the women and chil- 
dren, with all the plunder, were carried 
on board the vessels. In a few days, 
the children of the principal citizens, 
and ladies of the highest rank, were 
exposed for sale in the streets of Smyr- 
na. The Porte exhibited to the citizens 
of Constantinople, five hundred heads, 
as the trophies of its triumph ; and pro- 
claimed, that this was only the first ex- 
ample of that signal and general ven- 
geance which was about to be inflicted 
on the whole of this rebel and infidel race. 

The friends of the Grecian cause 
could not avoid feeling deep alarm at 
this sudden fall of one of its proudest 
bulwarks, followed, as it was likely to 
be, by a succession of still more formi- 
dable attacks, directed against a nation 
paralysed by internal division. But 
Greece belied the fears, as much as she 
had done the hopes, of her well-wishers. 
This dreadful catastrophe was the sig- 
nal to hush internal dissension, arid 
call forth her united strength against 
the enemy. The malcontent, chiefs were 
now the most forward to offer their ser- 
vices against tin* enemy. The whole 
nation \yas, as it were, combined into 
one movement, to retrieve and avenge 
the calamity of Ipsara. The Hydriots, 
whose situation and dangers were so 


similar, were the most forward. They 
instantly fitted out all their force, and 
having received a large reinforcement 
at Samos, made for the scene of ac- 
tion. The Turkish admiral had by 
this time returned to Mitylene, leaving 
oidy a garrison of two or three thousand 
men to defend the island. These were 
unable to stem the furious attack of the 
Greeks, who soon became again masters 
of the island, and made, it may be feared, 
somewhat terrible reprisals. Several 
European merchants, employed in the 
purchase of plunder and slaves, among 
whom was the consul of one of the Ita- 
lian states, fell, it is said, victims to their 
indignation. A considerable number 
of Turkish transports fell also into their 
hands. The Austrian Observer asserts 
that the Turkish admiral, on learning 
this descent, set sail from Milylene, and, 
the Greeks retiring on bis approach, re- 
took possession of the island : but find- 
ing it untenable, and reduced to a mere 
heap of rubbish, he again abandoned it. 
This is not mentioned in any Hellenic 
account ; and it is at. all events certain, 
that Ipsara remained ever after in pos- 
session of the Greeks. 

The Porte now directed its united 
strength to another object. Samos, al- 
most in sight of the coast of Asia, and 
making frequent and harassing descents 
upon it., bad yet maintained itself com- 
pletely inaccessible to 'the Ottoman 
anus. In this campaign it was deter- 
mined and hoped, that this island would 
be made to share the fate of Scio. Vast 
hordes, collected in the interior of Asia, 
were encamped in a tumultuary manner 
round Smyrna and Scala Nova, which, 
with other cities in its neighbourhood, 
were in daily dread of being sacked, 
and of seeing renewed all the horrors 
which had marked the commencement 
of the revolution. To transport this 
army across, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Samos, the Captain Pacha, in the 
beginning of August, brought his whole 
flee#into the narrow channel which se- 
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parates that island from the continent. 
The Greeks too mustered the whole of 
their naval force, and having here one 
of those rofky straits where their small 
vessels could act with advantage, hesita- 
ted not to bring them into the closest 
contact with the ponderous ships of the 
enen\y. Without courting a general 
naval action, they were constantly at 
hand, at every point, to cut off detach- 
ed vessels, and to embarrass every enter- 
prize formed by the enemy. The Turk- 
ish fleet were only able to cannonade 
• Home of the fortified points of Samos, 
and soon found that they could enter- 
tain no hopes of (‘fleeting the destined 
landing, till they had driven the Greek 
squadron from the position which it had 
occupied. On the 16th, the Captain 
Pacha bore down, with the determina- 
tion of bringing it to a general action. 
The Greek vessels had scarcely strength 
and weight to contend in open battle ; 
but the hero Canaris launched his little 
fire-ship against one of the Turkish fri- 
gates, which instantly took fire, and in 
a few minutes blew up in the air with a 
tremendous explosion. The same fate 
soon overtook a large corvette and an- 
other smaller vessel ; and the. flames 
being communicated to a number of the 
surrounding transports, the whole fleet 
appeared in a blaze of fire. All the 
other vessels sought their safety by 
flying from so* fatal a spot., and running 
into the creeks and havens of the Asia- 
tic coast. A still more important con- 
sequence immediately followed. The 
huge host of barbarians, who covered 
all the surrounding hills, on seeing so 
total a discomfiture of their fleet, ac- 
companied with circumstances so disas- 
trous and appalling, were seized with 
that panic to which undisciplined troops, 
however brave, are liable. In a very 
short time, the whole of this numerous 
and formidable host disbanded, and 
sought their haunts in the interior of 
tlie continent. 

fwot withstanding this utter disconifi- 

* 


ture in so grand a project, the Turks 
had still one quarter to look to for re- 
trieving their affairs. The attention of 
the Pacha of Egypt had been distracted 
by a great conflagration, which consu- 
med a large part of his magazines at 
Cairo, and also by an insurrection, raised 
by a remnant of the Mamelukes in 
Upper Egypt. Expectations were thus 
excited that he would renounce the 
idea of fulfilling the compact entered 
iuto with the Porte. He stood, how- 
ever, firm to his evil purpose ; and in 
the middle of July his son Ibrahim set 
sail from Alexandria with a large fleet, 
having on hoard at least ten thousand 
good troops. Ibrahim steered first for 
Rhodes, and spent some time in the 
Gulf of Macri. Early in September, 
he formed a junction at Boudrouni, in 
the island of Cos, with the fleet of the 
Captain Pacha, which, with the army 
on board, were all placed under his 
command, lie found his allies fallen 
and broken by their late disaster, but 
he boldly announced his determination 
to retrieve affairs, and open a brilliant 
campaign. Miauiis, the Grecian admi- 
ral, did not decline the contest with his 
united enemies. He approached, and 
after a variety of partial actions, a general 
naval battle on a great scale took place, 
on the 10th. The Egyptians claimed the 
victory, and in fact a few small Greek 
vessels fell into their hands. But the 
blowing up of one of their largest fri- 
gates and another smaller vessel, with 
the destruction and capture of a number 
of transports, rendered the action, on 
the whole, dismaying and disastrous to 
them ; and the Egyptian prince, for the 
first time, learned the character of the 
enemy witli whom he had to contend. 

The Captain Pacha, leaving a great 
part of his fleet with Ibrahim, returned 
with the rest to Mitylene. lie suffer- 
ed severely by a storm, besides which 
tin* Greeks closely followed his ships, 
sind cut oft* several of his straggling ves- 
sels. They hesitated not even to follow 
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him into the road of Mitylene, and in 
an attack made on the night of the 7th 
October, succeeded in blowing up two 
large vessels, the report of which was 
heard almost in the Dardanelles, and 
conveyed by vessels through them to 
Constantinople, caused a considerable 
panic in that capital. The Turkish ad- 
miral lost no longer any time in placing 
his remaining vessels under the shelter 
of its forts. On his arrival, lie made a 
display of a few Greek vessels captured 
in the course of the campaign, which he 
endeavoured to represent as triumphant ; 
but his own ship without masts or sails, 
and the rueful aspect of his whole squa- 
dron, conveyed to the mind of the peo- 
ple a very different impression. 

T[ie Egyptian prince, meantime, still 
held forth his determination to proceed 
to the Morea, and even to make a win- 
ter campaign there. After lingering 
for some time in the Gulf of Maeri, he 
steered for Candia, in the view of being 
joined by some reinforcements which 
the viceroywas sending; hut the Greeks, 
through November and the following 
inontli, carried on with perseverance and 
success, their system of perpetual at- 
tack ; and, though fortune was various, 
the loss and discouragement in his ar- 
mament were on the whole so great, 
that he finally thought, it most expedient 
to lay it up for the winter in a secure 
harbour. 

The land campaign may Ik* described 
in a few words, since it was almost a 
strict fur-simile of that of the preceding 
vear. According to tin* oiiuinnl plan, 
Dervish Pacha from Larissa, and Oiner 
Urione from Herat, were to penetrate 
through Thessaly and Albania, and to 
meet in the vicinity of Lepanto ; there 
they were to find the fleet and force of 
the Pacha of Egypt, by whose means 
the whole wore to he conveyed across 
the Gulf,pmd to overwhelm the Morea 
with their united armies. The Turkish 
general^Ktade their way, through mul- 
tiplied iiul harassing attacks on their 


flank and rear, nearly to the place of 
destination, but, finding their force much 
reduced, and that of the enemy becom- 
ing daily more formidable, while there 
was no appearance or prospect of the 
fleet on which they depended, they 
judged it expedient to measure hack 
their steps, and reached in a very shat- 
tered state the points from which they 
had set out. 

On the side of Attica, also, the Turks 
made a considerable effort. Early in 
the campaign they landed a large force 
in Negropont, and easily succeeded in 
relieving the fortresses which Odysseus 
held under blockade. Being complete 
masters of Negropont, they crossed over 
to the continent. The Greeks found it 
necessary to give way for the moment, 
sind, leaving the citadel of Athens gar- 
risoned, retired to Salamis, or to the op- 
posite coast. In the course of the cam- 
paign, however, they contrived so effec- 
tually to harass the enemy, that, before 
the close of it, he was obliged to fall hack 
upon Negropont, and was reduced, even 
there, to a defensive position. Thus, 
sill the movements of the Turks on the 
land side proved to Ik* mere temporary 
irruptions, and they ended, on every 
side, exactly sis they begun. 

Such was the brilliant and glorious 
termination of a campaign, tin: opening 
scene of which was so deeply overcast. 
The independence of the 'Grecian state 
was now felt sis standing on a surer foun- 
dation than ever ; yet at the very mo- 
ment when she had triumphed over all 
her foreign enemies, she was again on 
the poini of being rent asunder by in- 
ternal disunion. Colocotroni, unmind- 
ful of I lie lenity with which he had been 
treated, again rallied round him his fac- 
tious adherents, and even appeared in 
arms against the government. Its mem- 
bers were obliged to recall the troojte 
acting against Patras, and the other 
points held by ihe Turks, in order to 
make head against him. An action 
took place near Tripolizza, in tvjhich £o- 
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locotroni was completely defeated, and 
liis son, Pano, killed. Every attempt, 
to rally his broken affairs was vain. I le 
himself cairte into the power of the 
hostile faction, his adherents were out- 
lawed, and obliged to seek shelter round 
all the neighbouring coasts. Thus the 
year lmd a termination every way auspi- 
cious for Greece. 

It may he mentioned, that, in the 
course of 1824, the Greeks made con- 
siderable progress towards intellectual 
culture, and to taking their place as a ci- 
vilized European society. Missolunghi, 
the rendezvous of the PJiilliellenes from 
western Europe, formed the chief point 
from which light radiated. The gene- 
ral government showed an ardent desire 
for the promotion of letters ; Odysseus, 
though a nule warrior, proclaimed his 
ardent wish to restore the long lost glo- 
ries of Greece. Colleges were found- 
ed at Argos and Athens, even amid the 
din of arms ; and anxious hopes wen* 
cherished, that, under more peaceful 
auspices, they might restore these famed 
s^ats of ancient learning to somewhat 
of their former lustre. 

The Divan, amid all the exigencies 
with which she was pressed, held to- 
wards other European states the same 
proud and capricious demeanour which 
she had assumed at the commencement 
of the Grecian troubles. At the urgent 
instances, indeed, of England and Aus- 
tria, she allowed to he extorted from 
her a stipulation to grant to the passage 
of Russian commerce through the Dar- 
danelles that protection, of the* want of 
which that power had long indignantly 
complained; and Alexander then took the 
conciliatory step of sending Minziacky 
to reside at Constantinople* as his com- 
mercial agent. It soon proved, how- 
ever, that this stipulation extended lit- 
tle beyond words, no care being taken 
to impress it upon the Turkish agents, 
who seemed to take delight to act in 
diametrical opposition to it. In the 
sail^e rn^liner promises, though of a na- 


ture somewhat more vague, were from 
time to time obtained, relative to the 
evacuation of Moldavia and Wallachia; 
hut the time never arrived when some 
reason could not be urged for delaying 
their fulfilment. A supplication to the 
Sultan from the Boyars of Moldavia re- 
presented their country as in the agonies 
of death ; it complained that all tin* 
rights which it had enjoyed from time 
immemorial were now trampled upon ; 
that the exactions were such as to de- 
prive the people of their daily bread ; 
and that all the exemptions hitherto en- 
joyed by the privileged orders were en- 
tirely disregarded. It does not appear 
that any relief was obtained. Amid all 
these wrongs, Alexander maintained an 
attitude of mu n miring forbearance* in- 
duced, partly by the representations of 
the European powers who wished to 
prevent a rupture, hut chiefly by the 
new reverence with which he himself 
had been imbued, for everything in the 
form of old and established power. 
Meantime, the Porte considered herself 
entitled to complain somewhat loudly 
of the enthusiastic zeal displayed by 
British individuals in favour of her re- 
bellious subjects, and of the money and 
supplies of various kinds which were 
transmitted to them. 'Hie following 
observations, in a note from the Grand 
Vizier to Lord St rang ford, appear 
really to he somewhat plausible, though 
we should be very far from wishing to 
see them acted upon. “ Supposing, it 
is said, (which God forbid,) that part 
of the subject** of Great Britain were in 
open rebellion against the King, and 
that the subjects of another sovereign 
in peace and amity with Groat Britain 
(those of the Sublime Porte, for ex- 
ample) should send to them publicly 
aid of every kind, warlike supplies, pro- 
visions, money, and officers, would^ 
England admit as an excuse* of sur ^ so 
conduct, that the Porte had not 
light or the power to control the 1^^ 
actions of her subjects, because the 
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of the country gave to every Mussul- 
man a right to make war against all 
who do not profess the same faith with 
himself? If these principles were once ad- 
mitted, what would he the position of one 
friendly nation towards another? General 
peace, which England professes to have 
so much at heart, would depend no 
longer upon the stipulations of treaties, 
nor on public right. It would be at the 
mercy of the caprices and passions of 
the people. Does the ambassador be- 
lieve us to be absolutely devoid of sense, 
when be pretends that, bis government 
has not the power to exercise a just con- 
trol over the conduct of its subjects? — If 


we are at peace with England, we have 
certainly a right to exact that the Court 
of London should not permit its subjects 
to make war against us. Why has not 
the English government held this lan- 
guage ? Why has it never said a word 
to the British people which resembles 
friendship for us ? The Sublime Porte 
demands, what she 1ms a right to de- 
mand, and what England has no right 
to refuse, that the English should he 
prohibited from committing, henceforth, 
hostility against the Mussulmen, either 
in person, or by sending money and 
warlike supplies, as they do now, pub- 
licly and openly,” 
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w hile, in Europe, a threat cause of 
liberty and national right, was so hardly 
and gloriously defended, a similar con- 
test, big with vaster interests and high- 
er hopes, was waging in the wide re- 
gions beyond the Atlantic. It wore, at 
the opening of the year, an aspect still 
more dubious and perilous. The inde- 
pendent party, indeed, possessed in 
every quarter a present superiority ; 
but various causes threatened to unset- 
tle the foundations on which their new- 
fly-organized power was beginning to 
' rest. In the old world, the states con- 
federated for the support of the princi- 
ples of power and monarchy, had gain- 
ed a decisive and general triumph ; and 
fthey had unreservedly proclaimed their 
determination to support these princi- 
> pies with their utmost means, in what- 
ever part of the world they might he 
violated or endangered. This resolu- 
tion, manifested in the triumph secu- 
red rtlie King of Spain over all the 


internal opponents of his absolute sway, 
seemed applicable, in a peculiar sense, 
to the American colonies, which exhi- 
bited the doubly-dangerous example of 
open revolt, and republican constitu- 
tion. In fact, there was a very general 
belief through Europe and America, 
that large means would he employed 
for the restoration of Spanish ascendan- 
cy. In politics, the opinion of strength 
is strength. All, in the American states, 
whose partialities and interests yet at- 
tached them to this cause, assumed new 
courage ; and the numerous class of 
those who calculate chances, with the 
view of attaching themselves to those 
which appear most promising, began to 
cast a favourable eye upon this side of 
the question. 

The disposition arising from these 
causes, besides the direct dapger of re- 
storing the old system, generated also 
another, which might have led to con- 
sequences still more dreadful. The zeal- 
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ots of the independent cause, indignant 
and alarmed at these mana*uvres, loud- 
ly demanded their repression, by means 
inconsistent with all order, and with the 
well-being of tbe state, which they 
would have plunged in total anarchy. 
The prompt trial and punishment of all 
Buspected persons, and even the gene- 
ral expulsion of all native Spaniards 
from the limits of the state, were the 
measures called for. In Mexico, this 
spirit assumed a form peculiarly dan- 
gerous. A part of tbe army, under the 
command of a chief of the name of 
Lobato, threw aside all subordina- 
tion, seceded, and sent in to tbe Con- 
gress a demand for tbe immediate adop- 
tion of the above imprudent measures. 
The Congress, however, acted with great 
firmness, and being supported by tbe 
nation, they put an end to tbe disturb- 
ance, and compelled the mutineers to 
submit, though without attempting to 
inflict any punishment. 

In tbe course of tbe spring, tbe Con- 
gress drew up the plan of a constitu- 
tion, formed almost strictlyupon the mo- 
del of that of the United States ; a mo- 
del which, after fifty years’ experience, 
might no doubt be considered as safe ; 
though some improvements might have 
been borrowed from that of C olombia. 
Both made an exception in the case of 
religious liberty, and introduced an ar- 
ticle providing for tbe entire and sole 
establishment of tbe Catholic faith. This 
did not prevent them from making the 
most decided exertions to introduce the 
various branches of European know- 
ledge, as well as to diffuse through the 
whole society the elementary principles 
of education. 

Tbe federal system, in its first esta- 
blishment, finds a natural and powerful 
resistance in that local spirit which ani- 
mates the great provincial capitals ; 
tbe leading men of which feel them- 
selves greater as tbe heads of a separate 
stale, than as the subjects, or even mem- 
bers, of a Congress, held in a different 


and distant city. This spirit now ma- 
nifested itself strongly in Mexico. Gua- 
timala, tbe territory which forms the 
link between the two Americas, and 
which, even under Old Spain, had been 
formed into a distinct intendancy, pro- 
claimed its resolution to form a state by 
itself, under the title of Central Ame- 
rica ; a step which its remote and very 
defensible situation deterred tbe Mex- 
ican Congress from taking any mea- 
sures to oppose. It. did not view in the 
same passive manner the similar at- 
tempts made by tbe peninsula of Cam- 
peachy. But the most serious point, of 
resistance was at Guadalaxara, a city 
situated little more than 200 miles 
from the capital, which it almost rival- 
led in magnitude, and surpassed, per- 
haps, in commercial importance. In 
this city there had manifested itself a 
very stroug spirit of separation, sup- 
ported and rendered formidable by an- 
other event, which came at this time* to 
place in peril the very existence of the 
Mexican republic. 

We have seen in a former volume* 
the rise and fall of lturbide. Driven 
from the throne which he endeavoured 
to establish on the* ruins of national li- 
berty, he was treated with signal le*ni- 
ty. lie* was allowed with his family 
to retire unmolested to Italy, ami on 
condition of continuing to reside there*, 
was to receive a pension sue h as ena- 
bled him to live* almost in princely 
splendour. The* name of empe»ror, how- 
ever, though borne* only for a fleeting 
moment, lias charms which it is diffi- 
cult to forget. The disunion which 
prevailed in the great country over 
which he once hoped te> rule*, inspired 
Iturhiele with tin* hope* that he might 
again obtain anel preserve a footing t 
th(*re*. Having repaireel to England, ho 
sot sail from Portsmouth, emitting, at 
the same time, a proclamation, in which 
he openly avowed his intention of land- 
ing in Mexico, llis object was pro- 
claimed to he, at once to appease the 
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intestine dissensions of that country, 
and to defend it against those hostile 
. designs of the European potentates, 
"■which he represented as imminent and 
formidable. We shall not deny the 
possibility, that he might persuade him- 
self into a sort of sincerity upon these 
particulars ; but, in point of fact, it is 
very evident, that his arrival could have 
no effect but to introduce a new ele- 
ment of discord, the effect of which 
must be, to render them still more lia- 
ble to fall the prey of a foreign enemy. 
His friends put forth also as a defence, 
that the stipulated pension had lately 
been withdrawn, on the pretence of his 
having left Italy, though his doing so 
was represented as a matter of neces- 
sity. We have not materials for enter- 
ing into this question ; hut it is obvious, 
that this ground of defence is in direct 
contradiction to his own profession of 
being actuated solely by patriotic mo- 
tives, and having no object but the peace 
and advantage of Mexico. 

The central government, on rccei- 
' ving intelligence of this movement, saw 
immediately the necessity of acting with 
the greatest vigour. Unless the dis- 
turbances, which were carrying on, ei- 
ther in direct or implied concert with 
Iturbide, could he thoroughly suppress- 
ed before his appearance 1 , a civil contest 
of the most formidable character could 
not fail to ensue. Already, in Guada- 
laxara, Quintanar, the governor, and 
Bustamente, the military commander, 
manifested an entire disregard to the 
wishe.s and orders of the genera) exe- 
cutive ; cries of “ Long live Iturbide !” 
wore winked at, and even encouraged ; 
Garcia and Rosembcrg, two individuals 
who had adhered to the last to the par- 
ty of the Ex-ernperor, were promoted 
to important coninffuuls. Remonstran- 
ces having been in vain made against 
these proceedings, the central govern- 
ment determined no longer to keep any 
measures. Orders were given to Ge- 
^eraf Bravo, who commanded their ar- 


my, and whom they had invested with 
a sort of dictatorial power, to march 
direct upon the seat of the refractory 
state. On the approach of Bravo, it 
became evident, that the resistance was 
the mere work of a few factious lead- 
ers, who in vain endeavoured to muster 
any force capable of opposing him. On 
the 1 1 th June, lie entered Guadalaxara 
without resistance, the malcontent chiefs 
retreating before him, and seeking re- 
fuge in the most northerly extremity of 
Mexico. Garcia and Rosemberg, how- 
ever, still held out in Tepic, an impor- 
tant commercial place, which the inte- 
resting narrative of Captain Hall has 
rendered familiar to the British reader. 
Don Louis Correa being* dispatched 
against them with a body of troops, 
they marched out to meet him ; and a 
sharp conflict ensued, which soon, how- 
ever, issued in the total discomfiture of 
the insurgents, the greater part of whom, 
including their leaders, were made pri- 
soners. Pardon was extended to all 
except the chiefs, who suffered the pu- 
nishment of rebels. 

Meantime, Iturbide was on his voy- 
age 1 from England ; while the govern- 
ment of Mexico had issued a decree, 
ordering, in the event of his setting foot 
on any point of its territory, that military 
execution should he immediately per- 
formed upon him. A deep interest pre- 
vailed in both continents, respecting the 
issue of an adventure, which was to de- 
cide the fate of so large a portion of 
America. On the 28th of June, Itur- 
bide arrived in the hay of Mexico, and 
anchored first near the island of St 
Bernard, an almost uninhabited part of 
the coast. Colonel Benesqui, a Pole, 
attached to his fortunes, then landed 
with the view of endeavouring to obtain 
information ; hut after going about for 
three days, he met only Indians, from 
whom he could learn nothing. Itur- 
bide then determined to make directly 
for Soto la Marina, one of the few 
points on the eastern coast of Mexico, 
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on which a landing could be effected, 
and where the command was vested in 
De la Garza, an officer from whom he 
appears to have entertained favourable 
expectations* On their arrival, on the 
I3th, at Soto la Marina, Benesqui im- 
mediately waited upon that officer, and 
stated, that he, with a companion whom 
he had left on shipboard, had come for 
the purpose of treating with the Mexi- 
can government on a plan of coloniza- 
tion. Garza having strictly interroga- 
ted him on the subject of Iturbide, Be- 
nesqui declared, that at the time when 
the vessel sailed, that personage was 
living in a retired manner with his fa- 
mily in England. Benesqui then re- 
turned to tjie vessel ; but the Spanish 
commander soon after learned that he 
had again landed, and was walking on 
the shore with a companion. His sus- 
picions being still awake, he hastened 
to the spot, and in that companion im- 
mediately recognized Iturbide. He 
caused him to be arrested ; and though 
the decree of the General Congress 
would have authorized him to proceed 
to immediate extremities, was induced, 
as he states, by his peaceable demean- 
our and defenceless state, to refer his 
fate to the Provincial Congress at Padil- 
la. This, we may observ e, is Garza’s 
official statement; for Captain Welsh 
represents that officer as having invited 
Iturbide on shore, and even proclaimed 
him Captain-general ; but this last part, 
at least, of the statement, appears de- 
void of all probability. The Provincial 
Congress, on being met, immediately 
determined that the decree of the gene- 
ral government should be put into ex- 
ecution ; and Garza dreading, as lie 
mentions, lest a movement of sympathy 
should arise among the people, caused 
Iturbide a few hours after to be shot by 
, a party of his troops. 

Altnough there was something pain- 
ful in the circumstances of this transac- 
tion the Mexican government appear 
jft l&ve been folly justified by the hos- 


tile purposes with which Iturbide land- 
ed, and the dreadful consequences which 
might have arisen from even his partial 
success. His friends exclaimed, that 
he had been made amenable to a law, 
of which it was impossible that he could 
know the existence ; but there is, we 
imagine, a standing law of nations, ac- 
cording to which he who enters a coun- 
try, with the avowed purpose of sub- 
verting its government, is to be consi- 
dered either an invader or a rebel, and 
treated as such. 

The independence and political union 
of Mexico being thus decided, all that 
remained was to suppress its internal 
disorders. One of the most grievous 
consisted in those numerous hands of 
robbers, who had sprung out of the dis- 
solution of the armies lately engaged in 
civil dissension. Even* the most public 
roads could not be traversed with safe- 
ty ; and several English travellers, in 
their way from Vera Cruz to the capi- 
tal, had lately been robbed and murder- 
ed. The application, however, of the 
national force to this object, and the 
capture and execution of Gomez, the 
most formidable of these bandits, soon 
began to make the nation feel the bless- 
ings of security. A law was passed 
for the abolition of the slave trade. The 
constitution being matured, was begun 
to be put in action ; and the first ope- 
ration was the election of a President. 
The choice fell upon Vittoria, instead 
of Bravo, whose late eminent services 
it was expected by many would have 
secured him the election ; but Bravo 
having accepted the Vice-presidency, 
dispelled all apprehension of feuds ari- 
sing from this cause. On the 4th of 
October, the constitution was solemnly 
subscribed and sworn to, and its publi- 
cation ordered. Oil this occasion the 
executive body presented to the nation 
a manifesto, in which they drew a pic- 
ture of the state in which Mexico had 
been at the commencement of the year. 
“ With an exhausted treasury — v.ith,,a 
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paper money at a discount of 75 per 
cent, with a want of credit which had 
reached its height — with resources ei- 
ther remote or difficult — without eco- 
nomy or system in the administration 
of the public finances — with an army 
unprovided, unarmed, and undiscipli- 
ned— * with our little navy in want of 
everything, incomplete in action, and 
even nothing in the harbour, before the 
value of equipping it was paid. On the 
other hand, without consideration in 
Europe, without official contact or re- 
lation with any one of the nations which 
compose it, without alliances with the 
people on this side of the Atlantic — in 
addition to this, with powerful and ex- 
asperated parties in the interior — with 
conspiracies succeeding each other every 
moment — with authorities of the first 
consequence acting in an equivocal or 
hostile manner— with the first Congress 
opposed by public opinion on account 
of the convocatoria — with a part of the 
provinces anticipatingamovementwhich 
was to he legal, uniform, and simulta- 
neous, with marked symptoms of a dan- 
gerous dissolution on some points — in 
fine, with others scandalously subverted 
in the very seat of the Supreme Power, 
with a capital in the hands of a faction, 
and the government seeking an asylum 
in the bosom of the Congress.” 

A happy change had now taken place 
in all these respects. “ Our credit has 
perceptibly recovered, our paper money 
is at par, and almost all redeemed — the 
civil debt is satisfied — part of the loan 
which had been authorized by the go- 
vernment has been contracted for, and 
the remainder has been lately stipula- 
ted for on much more favourable terms. 
As for our defence, means have been 
taken to create an armament of great 
amount, while in the meantime our 
veterans are clothed and armed, disci- 
pline established, and the excess of of- 
ficers considerably reduced.” 

In regard to foreign relations, there 
^indeed, in consequence of the re- 


establishment of despotism in Old Spain, 
no longer any hope of an accommoda- 
tion with that power. Close alliances 
had, however, been formed with the 
United States of America, and with 
u the warlike republic of Colombia.” 
Consuls from the King of Great Britain 
bad been sent to reside in that king- 
dom ; and “ from the frank, kind, and 
friendly conduct of that nation towards 
the Mexican, we may hope that within 
a short time the independence of the 
nation of Anahuac will be recognized 
by the mistress of the seas.” 

Peru, the other great member of Spa- 
nish America, was, throughout this year, 
the scene of still more eventful vicissi- 
tudes, and, finally, of still morerimpor- 
tant and decisive results. We have seen 
last year, at the close of the dreadful 
dissensions which agitated that state, 
Bolivar compelled to assume a dictato- 
rial power, under the name of Libera- 
tor. Unfortunately, his appearance in 
that character was almost immediately 
followed by the overthrow and nearly 
entire destruction of the army of Santa 
Cruz. The consequence was, that the 
whole of the Spanish royalist force was 
in a condition to march upon Lima, and 
Bolivar had nothing to oppose it, but 
the inferior number of Colombian troops 
which be had brought with him. He 
felt himself thus under the absolute ne- 
cessity of abandoning the capital, and 
falling back upon Truxillo. Callao, the 
fortified port of Lima, was still held by 
a garrison of troops which had come 
from Buenos Ayres ; but these troops, 
being composed of negro mercenaries, 
mutinied for want of pay, and opened 
their gates to the royalists. The dis- 
tress of Bolivar was also increased by 
a movement which took place in Paste, 
Popayan, and other districts of what 
may be called Peruvian Colombia, which 
had always shown a strong disposition 
in favour of the European cause. 

Colombia, it must be confessed, was 
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now placed in a somewhat embarrassing 
situation. A poor state, with all its 
resources exhausted by the long civil 
War which had been necessary to assert 
its independence, all its internal wounds 
yet bleeding, was called upon to achieve 
singly the conquest of a country much 
superior to itself in resources. In 
such circumstances, there arose a strong 
party, who urged, that Colombia ought 
to husband her few remaining resources, 
which might soon be all w anted in her 
own defence, and not to waste thorn in a 
distant and arduous contest, with which 
she had no immediate 1 connexion. It 
was triumphantly replied, that the cause' 
of Colombia could not be separated 
from that of Peru ; that if the royalists 
were allowed to consolidate themselves 
in the latter country, and to receive 
successively even the small reinforce- 
ments which Spain c ould send, they 
would soon be in a condition to invade 
the republic, and if not to conquer it, 
at least to cany on a permanent war, 
the more formidable from the malcon- 
tent disposition of the provinces imme- 
diately bordering on Peru. The only 
secure, as well as glorious path, was to 
connect her own safety with the gene- 
ral deliverance of the continent. Her 
resources, indeed, were inferior to those 
of the country which she had underta- 
ken to liberate, yet she bad a victorious 
band, trained in many a glorious and 
dreadful field, who at present would 
probably be an overmatch for the mer- 
cenary levies of the Viceroy. If dis- 
banded, or allowed to sink into the rest 
of peace, they might lose that superior 
* character, and cease to be even effec- 
tive instruments of defence. These ar- 
guments were justly regarded as suffi- 
cient to decide the question ; it was re- 
solved to continue the war ; and all the 
disposable troops were embarked at Pa- 
nama, to reinforce the army of Bolivar. 

Meantime, a question presented it- 
self to the royalist chiefs, their decision 
on winch was awaited throughout Aiue- 
* 13 


rica with the deepest anxiety. La Ser- 
na, created Viceroy by the troops, and 
Canterac, bis second in command, bad 
acknowledged the constitutional go- 
vernment, to which they were even 
supposed peculiarly attached. It ap- 
peared then doubtful how they might 
he affected by the intelligence of the 
restoration of Ferdinand by a foreign 
army, to absolute power. The tidings, 
however, reached first Olaneta, who 
commanded a separate army on the 
borders of Tucmnan, to watch the 
force of Chili and Buenos Ayres. Ola- 
neta instantly proclaimed, with expres- 
sions of fervent loyalty, tin* absolute 
king, the re-establishment of the ancient 
regime, and strict submission to it. La 
Serna, on receiving the accounts, acted 
in a manner somewhat .different. Ilis 
proclamation strongly censured the step 
taken by Olaneta, as being founded 4 on 
insufficient information, and, at all 
events, inconsistent with the character 
of a subordinate officer, who, oil so im- 
portant a point, ought to have waited 
for the instructions of his chief. Since 
the step had been taken, however, he 
concluded with a similar acknowledg- 
ment of the absolute king, and instruc- 
tions implicitlyto obey him. This severe 
censure of the haste of Olaneta seems 
to have been prompted by the event it- 
self being rather unwelcome, and other- 
wise appears somewhat unseasonable. 
In Olaneta it kindled the most violent 
resentment, and produced the singular 
effect, that, after some vacillation and 
dubious conduct, he at length declared 
openly for the independent cause. We 
do not. wish to be inquisitorial as to the 
motive's of a proceeding so beneficial in 
its effects ; though it may be difficult 
to assign any other than personal pique. 
Be this as it, may, his defection materi- 
ally weakened the royalist cause ; sinre 
it not only deprived it of the services of 
his own corps, but obliged them to de- 
tach Valdez to watch its movements. 

While the royalist army was blur. 
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weakened l>y division, that of Bolivar 
was daily regaining its strength. The 
scattered remnants of the Peruvian 
\arrny were gradually collected, while 
more valuable reinforcements arrived 
from Colombia by the w ay of Panama. 
In August, he found himself strong 
enough to take the field, and advanced, 
not direct upon Lima, but through the 
interior valley of Jauja, trusting that if, 
in this direction, he could drive the 
enemy into Upper Peru, and cut off 
their communication with Lima, the 
capital must fall of itself. The royalist 
chiefs manifested their weakness by 
retreating before him. On the plain of 
Junin, lu* came up with their rear- 
guard, consisting of about, 1000 caval- 
ry, which covered the retreat of the in- 
fantry. Although his own advanced 
guard, also of cavalry, avjis little more 
than half that number, he made no he- 
sitation in attacking it. The combat 
was obstinale, and with considerable 
loss on both sides, but it terminated in 
the complete defeat of the royalists. 
Although this was oidy a partial action, 
# yet the defeat of the royalist cavalry, 
the arm in which they were strongest, 
decisively marked their general inferiori- 
ty in the field. La Serna accordingly 
continued his retreat uninterruptedly 
upon Cuzco, and ordered the garrison 
of Lima to join him in that direction. 
Bolivar then marched to the capital, 
which he entered without resistance. 

Upper Peru had been always tin* 
quarter in which the* royalists had ga- 
thered their strength, and come down 
in a victorious attitude. Accordingly, 
La Serna and Canterac, having culled 
in the corps of Valdez, had assembled a 
force of upwards of 1)000 men, which 
considerably outnumbered that of their 
antagonist. General Sucre was now 
obliged to retreat in his turn. The ene- 
my pressing close behind, and having 
succeeded in cutting off part of his rear- 
guard, his retreat threatened to become 
very^Tisastrous. In this critical situation, 
He foiyned a hold and decisive resolu- 


tion. Having come up with the enemy 
on the plain of Ayachuco, though his 
force fell short of 6000, yet, trusting to 
their superior valour, he hesitated not in 
leading them on to the attack. The battle 
was sharp ; but it soon terminated in 
the most signal rout of the royalist 
army, the Viceroy himself being wound- 
ed and made prisoner. Canterac then 
signed, on the field of battle, a capitu- 
lation, by which lie himself, with the 
whole of his remaining army, and every 
thing military belonging to the Spanish 
government within tin* extent of Peru, 
wen* surrendered into the hands of the 
independent government. The only 
stipulations made were personal. The 
officers and troops wore to be allowed, 
if they chose, to return to *Spain, or to 
reside in the country unmolested, du- 
ring good behaviour, and Avere, in the 
meanti me, to draw tljeir half-pay. Such 
also as cl lose Avere to be allowed to 
enter into the independent army, pre- 
serv ing tl leir respect i ve grades. Bolivar, 
in announcing this event to the people 
of Lima, laid down at the same time 
the authority and name of Liberator, 
become no longer necessary, in conse- 
quence of all the objects being fulfilled, 
with reference to which it had been 
originally assumed. 

Such was the final dose of this great 
contest, maintained by these young 
states against the cruel and debasing 
tyranny under which they bad groaned 
for so many ages. Spain lost her last 
feeble hold of that continent, over which 
she had so long exercised supreme do- 
minion ; and the old and new worlds 
were finally severed. This event also 
look place too under circumstances 
which afford the most favourable omen 
of a peaceable and prosperous career ; 
almost an assurance that the ravages of 
internal anarchy will no longer he felt. 
The presiding power and genius of 
Bolivar, who in talent and virtue seems 
quite to equal Washington, will be suf- 
ficient to suppress any tendencies to 
disorder and tumult ; while there seems 
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no room to apprehend, that they should 
be employed in establishing a selfish 
and tyrannical domination. 

The history of Chili was not marked 
by any striking political events. An 
expedition was fitted out against the 
island of Chiloe, which met at first with 
some success, but was finally unfortu- 
nate ; so that this remained the solitary 
position held by the old Spaniards in 
Chili, and finally in South America. 
It would seem to have been wiser had 
the Chilians directed this force to the 
support of the hard struggle maintained 
by the independent cause in Peru. 

Buenos Ayres, during this period, 
was happily* emerging from that abyss 
of anarchy in which she had been plun- 
ged. She had been peculiarly fortunate 
in Ribadivia, tbe secretary of govern- 
ment, whose exertions had been inde- 
fatigable to introduce order into all tbe 
branches of administration, and parti- 
cularly to promote tbe progress of know- 
ledge and intellectual culture. In tbe 
beginning of April, the election of a 
governor took place, and the choice fell 
on Gregorio de las Heraw, an individual 
described as highly meritorious, and 
likely to continue to act upon the sys- 
tem of Ribadivia. In the message of 
the executive of the 3d May, a favour- 
able report is given of tbe progress ma- 
king in all the branches of government 
and public economy ; police, agricul- 
ture, finance, public instruction, and 
> charitable establishments. The order- 
ly manner in which so delicate an ope- 
ration as the election of a governor had 
been conducted was also a most favour- 
able omen of the future peace of the state, 
v , The grand object, with a view to tbe 
welfare of tbe Platane states, was the 
union of its different members into one 
jbody. The provincial spirit, always the 
ocourge of these new govern meats, had 
raged here with peculiar violence. The 
provinces, besides the particular pretcn- 
siona*-of each, concurred in a general 


jealousy of the supremacy claimed by 
Buenos Ayres ; though this seems suf- 
ficiently authorized by its magnitude, 
and the advantages of its situation. The 
merit and address of its present rulers, 
with the visible prosperity which Bue- 
nos Ayres enjoyed under them, ena- 
bled them, in the course of the present 
year, to make a grand step towards 
overcoming these obstacles. On the 
12th December, a National Congress 
was assembled at Buenos Apes. Las 
Heras, in his opening address, expatia- 
ted on the benefits which the provinces 
would enjoy from the union now about 
to be happily effected. He congratu- 
lated them on the amicable position in 
which the republic stood with regard to 
all the powers of America, with the 
single exception of Brazil, whose con- 
duct in retaining possession of the Cis- 
platanc territory, and endeavouring to 
give to this occupation the appearance 
of legality, was bitterly complained of. 
In regard to Europe, it Avas observed, 
“ As to the great powers, some show a 
vacillation, and others a decided male- 
volence towards our republic. This is 
a consequence of the false position in 
which they have placed themselves. 
Royalty enjoys real power only by bor- 
rowing its means from the improved 
state of society. Kings, dreading the 
general movement round their thrones, 
wish to return to their former immobi- 
lity. Hence has sprung the inexpli- 
cable dogma of legitimacy which tor- 
ments the nations of Europe, and for 
the support of which the Holy Alliance 
has been framed. The Holy Alliance 
can scarcely recognize governments like 
ours, whose origin does not ascend to 
the dark ages, and which are founded 
only on the rights of nations. Never- 
theless, we have no room to fear that 
the troops of the Holy Alliance will 
cross the Atlantic to restore here the 
odious legitimacy of the Catholic King. 
Great Britain, free from any engage- 
ment with these allies, has adopted to- 
AA r ards the States of America the, inoiA 
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noble conduct, such as suits the most 
civilized, the most free, and thence the 
most powerful nation in Europe. The 
solemn acknowledgment of our republic 
will be the consequence of the principles 
which she has proclaimed. Believe, gen- 
tlemen, that this important event depends 
solely, in regard to our provinces, on their 
showing themselves united as a nation, 
and capable of maintaining the good in- 
stitutions which they already possess.” 

The Prince, or, according to the title 
which he chose to assume, Emperor of 
Brazil, had made a somewhat ostenta- 
tious profession of liberal principles 
He had added the title of Constitution- 
al to that of Emperor, and had called a 
Congress to deliberate on a system for 
the future government of Brazil. In this 
asse in 1 >1 y, 1 10 we ver, the oppositi on , h end- 
ed by the Andradas,two ministers whom 
he had lately dismissed, soon gained a 
complete ascendancy. They refused to 
the prince all the disputed points, the 
veto, the power of dissolving the na- 
tional assembly, and restricted his au- 
thority within the narrowest limits. The 
Andradas also conducted a newspaper, 
in which the measures of government 
were subjected to the severest censure. 
The young emperor, not deeply imbued 
with the constitutional principles which 
he professed, was seized with indigna- 
tion, and had recourse to the most vio- 
lent and irregular measures. The army 
were the illegal instrument brought into 
* play, and they were induced, still more 
illegally, to come forward in their own 
name. The emperor, having assembled 
them round his palace, sent a message to 
the assembly, stating, that the army felt 
itself aggrieved by newspapers, known 
to be conducted by some members of the 
assembly. The Congress, on receiving 
this singular message, sent two secreta- 
ries, requesting to know what officers 
considered themselves injured by the 
journals in question. The complaint was 
stated, in reply, to be made by a body 
Representing the whole of the army 


The minister of the interior, on being 
called upon by the assembly, admitted 
that no steps had been taken, in the re- 
gular course of justice, to repress or 
punish the licence of these journals* 
While this answer was under delibera- 
tion, intelligence was received, that the 
army was under full march, holding in 
its hands ample means of terminating 
every discussion. The place of meeting 
was soon surrounded by troops, and an 
officer appeared, bearing the emperor’s 
mandate to dissolve the assembly. About 
twelve of the leading members of op- 
position were arrested as they went out, 
and carried to a small prison in the 
mouth of the harbour, previous to de- 
portation to a more distant quarter. 

Such proceedings require no com- 
ment, nor need much be said fo show 
how inconsistent they were with every 
idea of a constitutional administration. 
This much only can he said for the 
prince, that he accompanied them with 
proclamations, in which he denied most 
solemnly every project of establishing 
an absolute government. Soon after, he 
put forth the project of a constitution, 
which, on the tacit consent of the peo- 
ple, might be used as provisional, with 
the evident hope of its afterwards being 
more regularly approved. We hesitate 
not to say, that this constitution ap- 
pears very unexceptionable, provided it 
be observed ; but if, whenever the em- 
peror sees any results arising out of it, 
contrary to his wishes, he thinks him- 
self entitled to tear it up, and plant an- 
other in its stead, it can never be more 
than a mere empty show. Even the ha- 
ving once done so must be a precedent 
of very evil tendency* However, it must 
be allowed, that the constitution thus 
given has as yet been pretty faithfully 
adhered to. Indeed, he was kept du- 
ring this year veiy much on the alert, 
by the apprehension, resting on very 
slender rumour, of invasion from Eu- 
rope. The northern provinces, mean- 
time, proved very refractory, particu- 
larly Fernambuco, which even set up 
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an independent republican government ; 
and it required a strong force by land 
and sea, the latter commanded by Lord 
* Cochrane, to compel the inhabitants to 
incorporate themselves into the politi- 
cal system fdrmed by the emperor. 

The career of the United States was 
generally prosperous and happy, and 
great interior improvements continued 
to be carried on. The chief legislative 
regulation was the formation of a new 
tariff, founded, we are sorry to say, on 
the most unenlightened principles. Its 
object was to impose duties, not prohi- 
bitory, butheavy, on all foreign, parti- 
cularly manufactured goods ; thus to 
narrow the en joyments and accommo- 
dations of their own people, and to 
force their deficient capital into a less 
natural, and therefore less advantageous 
channel. The United States add thus 
another example of the remarkable fact 
of popular governments adopting the 
most illiberal views upon commercial 
subjects. It is indeed truly singular, 
tliat while all the great commercial 
states of the old world are throwing off 
the fetters of an exploded system, the 
Americans should seize that very mo- 
ment blindly to entangle themselves in 
them. 

A more than usual agitation was ex- 
cited, towards the close of 1824, by the 
election of a President, an event which 
takes place every four years. Pom- 
candidates started, each of whom was 
powerfully supported, aud the canvass 
was carried on with extraordinary ar- 
dour, though without committing, in 
any degree, the public tranquillity. The 
northern states, federal, commercial, and 
intelligent, gave their vote for Mr Adams, 
a moderate and highly respectable states- 
man, supposed to entertain views near- 
ly similar to those of the British cabi- 
net* On the other hand, the Carolina^ 
supported General Jackson, who had 
distinguished himself by the successful 
defence of New Orleans, and who pro- 
fessed the highest democratic principles. 


Their party was powerfully and unex- 
pectedly strengthened by Pennsylvania, 
which seems to have departed from its 
usual sobriety in making this choice. 
Virginia brought forward Mr Crawford, 
who stood foremost among its rich 
planters, and was joined by Georgia; 
while the states beyond the Allegany 
almost unanimously gave their vote for 
Mr Clay. The final result was as follows : 

Jackson, .... 101 votes. 

Adams, .... 82 

Crawford, .... 41 

Clay, 37 

Mr Jackson would thus have indis- 
putably gained the election, but for a 
provision in the American constitution, 
by which, in case none of the candi- 
dates obtain two-thirds of the whole 
number of votes, the definitive election 
is referred to the House of Represen- 
tatives. This remarkable privilege the 
House exercised by the election of Mr 
Adams, though only second in the num- 
ber of his votes ; and the world in ge- 
neral hits approved of the choice, as pru- 
dent and safe. 

The negro republic of Hayti was now 
rising every day into greater importance 
and consideration. Transactions of con- 
siderable extent have lately passed be- 
tween it and Prance ; having in view, 
oil one side, the recovery of some sha- 
dow of ancient dominion, and, on the 
other, a full recognition of indepen- 
dence. President Boyer’s message of 
18th October, 1824, gives a general view 
of these proceedings. Tlie first time 
that any propositions were made that 
could be listened to, was in 1810, when 
M. Aubert, who, by a profession of li- 
beral principles, bad obtained the esteem 
of the Haytian government, announced, 
that Louis X VIII. “ had determined to 
consecrate our independence, and limit- 
id his claims to the right of Suzerain 
note, with indemnities for the cessioJ of 
territory and loss of property.” T&e re^ 
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ply was positive in rejecting the least 
shadow of dependence or vassalage, hut 
admitted the demand of a moderate in- 
demnity. The French broke off the ne- 
gotiation ; but some years after, Confi- 
dential notes were received from Cler- 
mont Tonnerrc, minister of marine, in- 
timating, that if the Haitian president 
would save the honour of France, by 
taking the first step, he would find that 
power not indisposed to assent to the 
views which lie had formerly hold out. 
The president accordingly sent Gene- 
ral Boyer to Paris, in May, 1 823. Thfc 
negotiation failed, however, in a man- 
ner, of which Boyer only states, that it 
was 44 by a chicane on the nature and 
mode of the indemnity proposed.” Yet, 
in the months of August and October, 
1 823, two letters wore received from M. 
Ksmengart, and these were reinforced 
by tile mission of M. Lanjon, in No- 
vember; the tenor of all which coinmuni - 
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cations was, that the negotiation had 
only failed in consequence of a slight, 
deviation from the original proposals ; 
hut that, if he would repeat them pre- 
cisely as they stood, he might depend 
upon their acceptance. Accordingly, in 
May, 1824', the president sent a fresh 
mission, and, after their departure, he 
received no less than ten letters, ex- 
pressing impatymee at the delay. 44 Yet,” 
says he, 44 by an inconceivable fatality, 
which always withdraws the French 
ministry from the accommodation which 
it always appears to desire ; by a sys- 
tem of tergiversation, which allows it 
not, at the moment of conclusion, to 
admit, the propositions already admit- 
ted, or which makes it reproduce pre- 
tensions which had been abandoned, in 
order to create an opportunity of alle-* 
gingtlie insufficient powers of my agents, 
this mission terminated like the prece- 
ding ones, without any resell.” 


* OK. tVM. PA NT I 
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(II A PTE H XIV. 

I NOT A ANT) AFRICA. 


Inditi — 'Burmese War — Opening on the Assam Frontier — Various Actions . 

* Affairs in the Chittagong District — Landing of Sir Archijxdd Campbell at 
N/mgoon-*-' Capture of Cheduha and Negrais — Various Actions near Ran- 
goon — Capture of Taro?/ and Mcrgui — Muting at Barrackpore — Capture 
of Martaban. — Brilliant victories over the Burmese army. — AsJiantcc War 
— Defeat of the British — Subsequent Actions . — War with Algiers. 


The present year was a very unex- 
pectedly eventful period in our Indian 
annals." After the whole extent of the 
Hindostan continent appeared subdued 
and tranquil, and a peace of long dura- 
tion was confidently anticipated, go- 
vernment was suddenly found involved 
in war with an enemy more potent and 
formidable than any with whom it had 
dealt, since the days of Hyder. We are 
not much in the habit of withholding 
our opinion upon all the actions and 
proceedings which we bring under the 
notice of our readers ; but really, in the 
present instance, the materials of jud- 
ging are so imperfect, that we do not 
fee} justified in going beyond a simple 
at$on of the events. The lapse of 
$(er year may probably enable us to 
ppe more fully their grigin and 



as the most powerful of 
•dering on India ; yet not- 


withstanding its close proximity, it had 
been scarcely felt as coming into con- 
tact or rivalry with the British domi- 
nion. Its shores were separated by the 
broad bay of Bengal, on which the na- 
tion had not attempted to establish a 
navy; and the Chittagong frontier, com- 
posed of the broad stream of the lower 
Brahmapoutra, and of a wide range of 
mountain and jungle beyond, appeared 
to afford no proper*theatre of war. The 
Burmans, however, ever since the rise of 
Alompra, and the foundation of the 
present dynasty, had been a stirring and 
conquering people. They had incorpo- 
rated with their empire the once power- 
ful independent states of Arracan and 
Pegu, a»4 had rendered tributary the 
great kingdom of Siam. T f hetf views of 
conquest were now turned northwards, 
to the countries bordering m the Bengal 
frontier. Of these, Assam was rile most 
conspicuous ; % country wbkli its diffi- 
cult and inaccessible character, t/nd the 
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irregular valour of its people, had hi- 
therto secured against any permanent 
subjection. Even their most powerful 
enemies had been able to make only 
temporary and fruitless inroads, after 
which they quickly shook off the yoke. 
The Burmese, however, by a system of 
steady and perse veringattack, by throw- 
ing up their strong stockades at all the 
leading military points, and by gaining 
over several of the most powerful chiefs, 
were able, in the course of two years, 
to complete the subjection of this diffi- 
cult province. It was when elated with 
this career of victory, that they came 
into contact with the Silhet frontier, 
occupied by chiefs in a somewhat loose 
dependence upon the British govern- 
ment. It was not long before collisions 
took place between tlve two parties, 
which the Burmese were not much dis- 
posed .to refer to British arbitration. 
Upon the whole, they found the British 
territory now extending before them in 
an unbroken line, and barring altogether 
their farther career of conquest. It was 
not perhaps tq.be supposed, that this 
was what, in their present temper, they 
could very patiently brook. In the Bri- 
tish proclamation it is declared, that a 
angular design to provoke hostilities had 
been formed, and manifested by repeat- 
ed acts of aggression. The officers of a 
British ship were enticed on shore on 
t he coast of Arracan, and carried pri- 
soners into the interior. On the 23d 
ptember, a Burmese force of about 
1 000 men landed on the small island of 
Shapureo, situated in the bay formed by 
the influx of the Ganges, and drove out 
the British force, with the loss of three 
. sepoys killed* and three wounded. A de- 
tachment, indeed* under Colonel Shap- 
Jand^ landed on the 21st November, 
and re-occupied the island without any 
opposition. On the Silhet frontier, 
however, the movements of the enemy 
were* wow md mote menacing ; and 
their troops were placed > in , such posi- 
tion^ ^ovidewtly to meditate the oc-i’ 


cupation of Cachar, a territory under 
British protection, without regard to 
the intimation received, that such a 
movement would be resisted by the Bri- 
tish government. 

In the middle of January, hostilities 
commenced. Major Newton, command- 
ing the cotps of observation on the east- 
ern frontier, learned that the enemy 
had actually entered the Cachar terri- 
tory, and were stockading themselves 
at the village of Bikrampore, within its 
limits ; also, that bodies of troops were 
moving forward in other directions. He 
determined to attack them before they 
could have tunc to strengthen their po- 
sitions. On the 17th January, the 
enemy were discovered in tlfte vicinity 
of Bickrampore, and hostilities com- 
menced by their firing two ^hots from 
their stockade on the British advanced 
guard. Our columns instantl y ad vaneed 
to the attack; and the body of the troops, 
about 4000 strong, fled at the first fire ; 
but a stockade on the right made a vi- 
gorous resistance. The army, however, 
did not ad vance till reinforcements should 
arrive, and, on the 13th February, the 
enemy came in very great force to 
within a thousand yards of our position 
at Baddcrpore, where they began thro w- 
ing up five separate stockades. Cap-- 
tain Johnston, who then commanded, 
thought it indispensable to make an ef- 
fort to prevent them from becoming 
established at this point. He led on his 
troops, and the five stockades were suc- 
cessively Carried in the most gallant man- 
ner, though with the loss, on our side, pf 
one killed, and thirty-eight wounded, 
the latter chiefly by spokes and canes set' 
in the ground, to impede their advktic^ 1 

On the 16th February, Colonel Bo- 
wen arrived with reinforcements from 
Dacca, anil immediately began to mpve 
forward, which Was effected; in’ the* first 
instance, by proceeding in boats *lip the 5 
Soormah river. Having lefcraed that 
the easily ' were sfrorigTy "stockaded at . 
the fms.4' tff Berteaka, the principal one 
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leading from Assam, lie marched, to 
attack them. They wore posted in 
two very strong stockades, on the hank 
of * the river Jelfcinghy, commanding 
the only point where the stream was 
fordable. The detachment was there- 
fore obliged to be conveyed over on the 
hacks of elephants, and then to avoid a 
rivulet by making a detour through 
mud and jungle. On coming in con- 
tact, however, with the? stockade, it was 
immediately, canned at the point of the 
bayonet, and with only two men wound- 
ed. The ertemy retreated towards ano- 
ther strong stockade, which they im- 
mediately abandoned, and retreated to- 
wards the hills. Their number was es- 
timated at 5000, chiefly Assamese. As 
the Burmese troops were now advan- 
cingfrom Munnipore to reinforce the lat- 
ter, prompt measures were doomed ne- 
cessary to prevent their junction. On 
the 21st February Colonel Bowen at- 
tacked them in the strong stockade 
which they had thrown up at Doodpat- 
lee ; but a succession of attacks made 
by the British troops, with tile utmost 
vigour, entirely failed, and they were 
obliged to fall hack upon their original 
position, with one officer killed, and two 
severely wounded. This first specimen 
of the Burmese themselves, who were 
here about 2000 in number, and the 
extraordinary valour with which they 
fought, gave a serious cliaracter to the 
war. The enemy, however, had suffer- 
ed such severe loss in the action, that 
they were induced to fall back upon 
Munnipore, and allowed the British to 
occupy Gowhatty, the capital of Cam- 
hoop, the western division of Assam, 
iti consequence of which they received 
the submission of several chiefs of that 
country. 

beaming of May, the Chit- 

f ttg, or 'maritime district, was inva- 
by *the enemy in very great force. 
UH'jdkii lth/Captain Noton, command- 
ing the British detachment in this quar- 
ter, made* reconnoitring attack with 


doubtful success. On the 15th, the 
Burmese pressed forward with about 
ten thousand men, and continually hem- 
med in closer the British, with entrench- 
ments and stockades, till, on the mor- 
ning of the 17th, they reached the rear, 
and put to flight the body of troops by 
which it was covered. The native levy 
immediately dispersed, and were follow- 
ed by the elephants. Captain Noton, 
in this critical position, had no choice 
but to commence a retreat, which was 
carried on for some time in good order, 
but, in consequence of the overpower- 
ing masses of the enemy which con- 
tinually pressed on, was soon converted 
into a total route, in which the whole 
party were killed or taken, with the ex- 
ception of a lieutenant and two ensigns, 
who escaped in a wounded state to re- 
port the disaster. A great alarm in con- 
sequence spread through the district, 
and extended even to Calcutta ; hut the 
enemy did not advance ; and reinforce- 
ments soon arrived, sufficient to place 
Chittagong in a state of defence. 

During the rest of the campaign, 
little change took place in the posi- 
tions of the contending armies, along 
the whole of this frontier. Captain 
Horsburgh pushed forward in advance 
of Gowhatty, and, on the 23d May, de- 
feated a body of the enemy, who at- 
tempted to impede his progress ; hut, 
on their being strongly reinforced, it was 
found expedient to concentrate at Gow- 
hatty. * An attack made, on the fit 1 
July, by Colonel limes, on the stockaded 
position at Tiloayn, did not succeed; 
but, in the attempt which the enemy 
were thus emboldened to make on the 
right of the British position, they were 
completely baffled. Matters remained 
nearly in this position till the end of ) 
October, when the enemy evacuated 
their strong stockaded and well ' defend - 
ed positions at Tiloayn and Doodpatlei*, 
and entirely evacuated Cachar. 

The main point of the war, however, 
success in which Was expected to se- 
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cure a prosperous issue, was Rangoon, 
the great sea-port of the Burman do- 
minions, A landing there would strike 
at the main body of the empire, and 
place the army on the high road up the 
central stream of the Irrawaddy, and 
“Do the capitals of Pegu and Ummcra- 
poora. Orders Were accordingly sent to 
all the three presidencies, to embark 
the whole disposable force which each 
could command. In the beginning of 
May, the expeditions from Calcutta and 
Madras rendezvoused at Port Corn- 
# wallis, at the northern extremity of the 
Great Andaman island. Prom this 
point, on the 5th May, General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, who commanded 
the whole armament, dispatched a squa- 
dron under Brigadier M‘Crcagh, to re- 
duce the island ofCheduba, and another 
under Major VVahali, to capture Ne- 
grais. He himself, with the main force, 
set sail for Rangoon. On the 10th, lie 
anchored within the bar, and on the 
following day arrived off the town, 
without having suffered anything from 
the batteries along the hanks. The 
Burmese, it appeared, had no force at this 
point, in the least capable of resisting 
that brought against, them ; and it was 
Jioped that they might have prevented 
bloodshed by opening a negotiation. 
They made no such overture, however, 
hut commenced a feeble and ill directed 
lire, which was quickly silenced by the 
British guns. Two brigades, under 
\jVIajor Sale, and General M‘Bean, being 
uien embarked in boats, the landing 
and the capture of Rangoon were ef- 
fected in twenty minutes, without the 
loss of a single man. The invasion had 
spread such a panic, that, in this large 
and busy town, there scarcely remained 
a hundred inhabitants. Of eleven Eu- 
ropeans who were, in the town, and had 
been put in irons, three were left in the 
confusion; tin; rest, in pursuing the 
enemy up the country, wore found fet- 
tereth at different points, their guards 
ilyingSit the approach of the British. A 


considerable number of gnus were ta- 
ken, but generally bad as to quality ahd 
condition. 

Brigadier M‘Creagh arrived off Che- 
duba, on the 12tli May, and effected 
his landing on the 14th, with some dif- * 
ficulty, against a steep and difficult bank, 
which the enemy made a pretty brisk 
attempt to defend. The British then 
made their way through the town, at 
the end of which they found a strong 
square stockade fortified with several 
Rix-pouiulers. It was judged inexpe- 
dient to attack it, till, in the course* of 
the night, a battery had been formed, 
the fire of which soon rendered the 
gate practicable, and the storming party 
were speedily in the stockade. The 
chief in command was killed ncqr the 
place of attack, and the troops were 
soon driven out of it with great loss. 
The island was found fertile and pro- 
ductive, and the inhabitants very willing 
to submit to our sway. Negrais was 
much more easily occupied, the stock- 
ade which defended it being abandoned 
after the firing a few shots ; hut the is- 
land was found so barren, and so desti- 
tute of all value as a military position, 
that it was not judged expedient to em- 
ploy any force iu retaining it. 

Meantime, at Rangoon, the enemy 
declined every opportunity of allowing 
the British to come to a general action, 
hut, favoured by the nature of the coun- 
try, and their own particular mode of 
warfare, they hovered round the out- 
posts, and carried on a desultory, bar- 
barous, and undecisive struggle. At the 
village of Kcmmeiuline, only four miles 
distant from the shipping, a stockade of 
peculiar strength was begun to be form- 
ed. Some boats, with a detachment un- 
der Lieutenant Wilkinson and Captain 
Birch, were, on the 16th May, sent up 
against it ; but, on coming to its vicinity, 
they found the jungles so impervious, 
as to prevent them from penetrating to 
the point proposed. They carried, how- 
ever, several strong stockades, with con- 
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sidera&le Ipss on the part of the enemy, 
arffd on their own with that of an otfi- 
Cfci* ahd a soldier killed, and nine Wound- 
ed. The works at Kemmendine con- 
tinued to be extended, and were con- 
* verted into a species of fortified camp, 
garrisoned by the bravest portion of the 
crews of the war-boats. An unsuccessful 
attempt made toenter the stockade on the 
2d, gave the enemy still greater courage. 
General Campbell, therefore, conceived 
the hope that they might be induced to 
await there a general attack, and an op- 
portunity might thus be given to strike 
a decisive blow. On the 10th June, lie. 
moved, against them with 3000 fnen, 
and a considerable train of artillery, and, 
after carrying a strong stockade erected 
on the road, reached the main entrench- 
ment, and endeavoured to form a line 
round its rear, so as to cut off the fu- 
ture retreat of the enemy ; hut the for- 
tifications were no extensive, and the 
jungle so thick, that lie was unable fully 
to complete the investment. The night 
was spent by the British in raising bat- 
teries, and by t lie enemy in animating 
each other by loud and boisterous cheer- 
ing. At day-break, a very heavy can- 
nonade was carried on for two hours, 
by which a breach was effected, hut 
under cover of which* it was then dis- 
covered, that the enemy had entirely 
evacuated the place, and retreated 
through the thick jungle behind. This 
event, however, seemed to strike them 
with a general consternation ; all the 
stockades in the immediate vicinity were 
abandoned, and their line withdrawn to 
some distance up the country. On the 
1st July, however, they came down in 
very great force, supposed nqt less than 
12,000 strong, and commenced a gene- 
ral attack on the British line. The re- 
^ suit of this day demonstrated their to- 
tal incapacity to cope with our troops 
in the field. Three companies being 
ordered fo charge, put to flight the 
whoifTtif this host. On the 8th July, 
General Campbell caused attacks to he 


made by land, and from the river, upon 
the whole line of their fortified positions. 
They were completely successful ; ten 
stockades were carried, and the thirty- 
eight pieces of cannon, which defended 
them, captured. 

Notwithstanding this decided supe 
riority in the field, the rainy season 
which ensued, and laid the country 
completely under water, precluded any 
attempt to advance into the interior. 
The enemy, however, continued to for- 
ward to this point troops, and the ma- 
terials of war ; and, in the beginning of 
October, it was understood that they 
were forming a strong fortified position, 
at, and round the pagoda of Keykloo, 
about fourteen miles from the British 
head-quarters. The commander-in-chief 
sent up, on the 7th October, a detach- 
ment of 800 men, Under Colonel Smith, 
to attack this position. They carried oh 
their operations for some time with the 
greatest success, and drove the enemy 
with ease from a succession of breast- 
works. These obstacles, however, as 
well as the circuitous route pointed out 
to them by the guides, who seem to 
have been employed to deceive them, 
delayed their arrival till the evening. 
They came then in front of the pagoda, 
and of two strong stockades by which 
it was supported, and were expecting 
to enter them without resistance, as the 
guides had assured them that they had 
been all evacuated, when a fire of the 
most formidable character was suddenly 
opened from them. Major Wallah wa* 
severely wounded, and his party thrown 
into confusion, while Captain Bell found 
the pagoda so strongly stockaded, that 
it could not he earned without ladders; 
and as Lieutenant Briggs was running 
to procure them, lie was attacked by 
thirty or forty of the enemy, and saved 
himself only by leaping down a deep 
ravine. The whole corps was now 
thrown into confusion, crowded into one 
general mass, and lied beyond the resell 
of the enemy's fire. Their farther re- 
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treat was covered by a division under 
Captain Williamson, which hastened to 
the spot on hearing? the retreat sound- 
' ed. The loss, however, amounted to 
21 killed,’ mid 74 wounded, of which 
first, two, and of the latter six, were of- 
* "dicers. 

A great effort was necessary to wipe 
off the impression of this unfortunate 
affair. On the 9th, Brigadier M‘Creagh 
was sent up with 1500 troops ; but, on 
arriving?, lie was mortified to find, that 
the enemy had not derived from this 
, success coinage to meet the British a 
second time, but had entirely abandon- 
ed both pagoda and stockades. On this 
march, the troops had the painful spec- 
tacle of the bodies of their wounded 
companions, mangled in every possible 
manner, and fastened to the trunks of 
trees, by their barbarous enemy. 

• The enemy continued accumulating 
forces at this point : and it was now 
understood that a stockade in the neigh- 
bourhood of Miirtabrtin, contained the 
Kye Woongee, and the Eykiu Woou- 
gee, the names given by the Burmese 
to the two first inembexs of state. The 
position being thus considered impor- 
tant, Major Evans, on the morning of 
„ the 5th, set sail, and, on the 7th, land- 
ed at Martabain, which, though defend- 
ed by a succession of breast-works, was 
carried in a few minutes afterwards. In 
turning a point formed by the junction 
of two rivers, they came in view of the 
grand stockade ; which, though the 
^strongest they had ever seen, was car- 
ried by assault, almost without resist- 
ance?. In the centre, was found the 
magnificent tent of the Kye Woongee. 
This important service was executed 
with the loss of only three men wound- 
ed. 

In the beginning of September, an 
expedition was sent against Tavov and 
Mergui, on the coast of Tcnasserun, 
situated along the mouth of the Malayan 
puttimmla. On the 1th, Colonel Mills, 
whH^ottfmanded, arrived off Tavov, and 


on the 8th had brought the whole fleet 
within gun-shot of the place. Before 
operations commenced, however, a mes- 
sage was received from the second in 
command, offering to seize the May- 
hoon or governor, and deliver him and 
the place into the hands of the British. 
This was accordingly fulfilled, and by 
a profitable treason, our troops became 
possessed of a large town, which, it was 
found, could not have been reduced 
without considerable loss. Mergui was 
reached on the Gth October ; hut the 
summons to surrender was answered 
only by a heavy fire. The troops im- 
mediately lauded and attacked the 
stockade, which, after a somewhat ob- 
stinate contest, in which we lost six 
killed and twenty-four wo&ndcd, was 
carried by escalade. The inhabitants 
mostly deserted the town during the 
time of the action ; but a great propor- 
tion of them afterwards returned. 

From these events, our attention is 
drawn to a \cry painful circumstance, 
which, considering the peculiar compo- 
sition of our native Indian army, cannot 
be contemplated without considerable 
alarm. Three regiments, the 26th, 62d, 
and 47th, had been for some time sta- 
tioned at Barrackpore, above Calcutta. 
They were under marching orders, and 
the last regiment was to -have begun 
its route on the 1st November. Re- 
luctance to the service, however, had 
been deeply felt, and had issued in a 
determination to resist the orders for 
moving from this station. The reduc- 
tion of some allowances has been alle 
ged as a cause ; but this is officially 
contradicted, and the only real ground 
is stated to be a difficulty of procuring 
the materials of carriage ; and this was 
obviated before the time of march. A 
spirit of open and undisguised resist- 
ance then manifested itself. At a pa- 
rade ordered on the 31st, many of the 
regiment did not come out, and a large 
proportion of those present declared to 
Colpnet Cartwright their resolution not 
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to march. Having used in vain every 
persuasion, he ordered, notwithstanding, 
a parade for next morning, hoping that, 
when the time came, they would obey. 
General Dalzell, to whom the affair had 
been reported, appeared next day on 
the parade, but the soldiers not only 
disregarded his authority, but assumed 
so menacing an attitude as obliged him 
to quit the ground. They were joined, 
in the course of the day, by 160 of the 
62d regiment, and by 20 of the 26th, in 
despite of all the entreaties and repre- 
sentations of their officers. In the even- 
ing, the comm antler-in-chief arrived 
from Calcutta with two European re- 
giments. Next morning, the ad jutant 
and quarter-jmister-generals were* em- 
ployed to make a last effort to induce 
the mutineers to lay down their arms, 
and to point out the fatal consequences 
of refusal. They remained, however, 
drawn up in line, and declared that 
they had sworn not to yield, and there- 
fore would not. The preconcerted sig- 
nal was then given for the European 
troops to attack, when the mutineers, 
only once returning the fire, fled, and 
were pursued in every direction. About 
100 were killed in the pursuit. Of forty, 
who were taken, six were executed, 
and the remainder condemned to hard 
Labour for fourteen years. The native 
officers did not join in the mutiny, but 
as it was judged impossible that it 
could have taken place without some 
failure of duty or culpable concealment 
on their part, they were all discharged 
the service. Such was the issue of 
this deplorable affair ; and though the 
extremity to which the government 
were driven was certainly much to be 
, lamented, yet we really do not see how, 
upon any principles of military disci- 
pline* it could have been possible to 
Jfnllow a mo^ lenient course. We pre- 
fmme it was not different from what 
Would have been adopted against a 
British regimcnt acting in a similar 
manner.. 


Meantime, in the end of October, 
General Campbell dispatched an expe- 
dition, under Colonel Godwin, against 
the large sea-port of Martaban, situa- 
ted to the east. The expedition was 
detained a fortnight by contrary winds 
and calms ; a delay which caused some 
anxiety to the commander-in-chief ; 
but at the end of that time, on the 7th 
November, the expedition landed, and 
carried that important sea-port with 
very little resistance or loss. A con- 
siderable quantity of ammunition was 
taken in it. 

Towards the close of the year, the 
military operations assumed a grander 
and more decisive character. Ever 
since the landing of the English at 
Rangoon, it had been the object of the 
Burmese to bring against this point the 
main force of the empire, and either 
destroy the invaders, or compel them 
to reimbark. Accordingly, before the 
end of November, they had accumu- 
lated a force estimated at between 
fifty and sixty thousand men, with 300 
pieces of cannon. It was led by com- 
manders of royal blood, Malia Bun- 
doola, accompanied by the princes of 
Tong ho and Sarawaddy. Tins British 
army was then weakened by two de- 
tachments, one of which was that sent 
under Colonel Godwin to Martaban, 
another under Colonel Mallett, to oc- 
cupy the ancient capital of J Ygu, which, 
however, was found deserted ; so that 
the effective force* is not understood 
to have exceeded 6000 men. The 
enemy brought down them* troops im- 
mediately in front of the British line, 
and began, according to their usual 
system, to cover themselves with strong 
stockades and entrenchments. General 
Campbell offered no interruption to 
these operations, which he even en- 
couraged by appearances of fear, that 
they might be induced to lodge in this 
camp their artillery, storey and the 
whole of their military rmtierkU It was 
only considered important to pr^ent 
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them from completing the investment 
of the great pagoda, which they had 
evidently conceived the design of occu- 

• pying. On the 1st December, there- 
fore, a detachment was sent, which, by 
a vigorous and successful attack, drove 

*4 hem from the entrenchments which 
they had raised before it. The posts 
of the two armies were now in close 
contact, and from the Burman camp 
were nightly heard loud shouts of de- 
iianco, with boasts, that the British 
would soon be carried in captive chains 
to grace the triumph of the Golden 
Monarch. All the views of General 
Campbell being now fulfilled, he deter- 
mined no longer to delay bringing on a 
general action. The enemy having pla- 
ced their two wings apparently in too 
detached positions from each other, 
he conceived the able manoeuvre of 
.attacking them separately. On die 
5th December, he led his troops against 
the left wing of the Burmese. The 
first onset proved how wholly un- 
fit the boasted valour of these Asiatics 
was, to stand the (“barge of British 

• troops, and even of troops under Bri- 
tish command and discipline. One im- 
petuous attack carried alltheir entrench- 
ments, and scattered in promiscuous 
flight the whole of this mighty host, 
which left behind it all its artillery and 
stores, the troops throwing away the 
greater part of the muskets with which 

• tiny were mined. On the following 

t day, however, Malm Bandoola dili- 
gently collected the fugitives, incorpo- 
rated them with the remainder of his 
army, and presented still* an imposing 
attitude. On the 7th, the British 
commander directed agtiinst this still 
entire right wing a fresh attack, which 
was attended with the same entire 
and sweeping success. In fifteen mi- 
nutes, the British troops were in the 
heart of tine stockade, and the enemy 
in full flight, leaving behind them all 
tlmir instruments and materials of war. 
Tnoij lbss in the two battles is suppo- 


sed to have exceeded 5000; that of 
the British was 30 killed, and 230 
wounded. Among the former was Ma- 
jor Walker, an officer of merit and dis- 
tinction. 

General Campbell did not anticipate, 
after so entire a discomfiture, that he 
would soon have to encounter again a 
Burman army. Maha Bandoola, how- 
ever, seems to have exerted an extraor- 
dinary activity in repairing his losses. 
Having received some reinforcements, 
and incorporated these with the wrecks 
of his defeated army, ho again present- 
ed himself in front of the Britisli lines 
with a force of upwards of 20,000 men. 
After allowing him to stockade himself 
for a few days, General Campbell led 
his troops, on the 15th, to a fresh at- 
tack, and gained the same easy and 
complete victory as on the two former 
occasions, with a loss, on the British 
side, of little more than a hundred in 
killed and wounded. 

Such was the issue of this grand con- 
test with the assembled force of the 
Burman empire. Among the brilliant 
victories which have distinguished our 
Indian annals, none exceeded the pre- 
sent by the completeness of the triumph, 
and the unequal force against which it 
was gained. What will lx* its ulterior 
result, and whether it will he the means 
of inducing this haughty court to sue 
for peace, remains yet to be ascertain- 
ed. 

A war, on a smaller scale, hut of a 
more tragical character, was waged (hi- 
ring the present year on the Gold 
Coast. The most powerful interior Itate 
here is that of Asliantee, which has 
been lately visited and explored by se- 
veral English missions. Very consider- 
able expectations were entertained of 
beneficial results from ah intercourse 
with this power, wliich is in general 
respects more civilized than 'its neigh- 
bours, and had shown a considerable 
desire to cultivate friendly relations 
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with England. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a rapture took place between 
Aahaiitee and the tribes on the coast, 
who having been recently conquered by 
her, were desirous to shake off the yoke. 
The colonial . administration, very un- 
necessarily and unwisely as appears to 
us, embraced the cause of the Fantees, 
or Coast negroes, and was thus placed 
in a decidedly hostile position towards 
Ashantec. That haughty and warlike 
power was not disposed to yield a so- 
vereignty which it claimed by right of 
conquest, on account of the powerful 
support of Britain. The first Ashantee 
detachments, indeed, which showed 
themselves on the frontier, were driven 
in with loss, by Captain Laing, who 
succeeded w in rallying all the tribes on 
the coast under the British standard. 
In the beginning of February, however, 
the whole force of the Ashantee king- 
dom had been assembled, amounting 
to about 15,000 men, and approached 
the frontier of our allies. Sir Charles 
M‘Cartney, the governor, inarched to 
meet them with about 7000 men, of 
whom, however, less than 1000 could 
be called troops ; a few more were the 
civil servants of government, but by far 
the greater number consisted of natives, 
much inferior in discipline and valour 
to the Ashantees. The two armies met 
on the banks of the boundary stream 
of the Bossompra. The British main- 
tained the contest for some time with 
valour and success, when it was dis-* 
covered that, through the neglect of 
the ordnance-keeper, the supply of 
powder was entirely exhausted. The 
fire f oh their side being thus found sen- 
sibly to slacken, the courage of the 
enemy redoubled, and by their superior 
numbers, they were enabled to throw a 
corps of 2000 men in our rear. Con- 1 
fusion and alarm now Spread through 
the British ranks, and in a short time 
the two ahnies were* intermingled and 
figbtiiig pell-mell with each other. The. 
result was, that the whole British force 


was killed or taken, with the exception 
of three officers, who made their escape 
wounded. Sir Charles himself was 
made prisoner, and, as there is too 
much reason to fear, his head sent as a 
trophy to the capital of Ashantee. 

The Ashantees appear to have taken 
a few days rest after this battle, hut 
they then advanced, and spread them- 
selves over the country, burning and 
destroying all the villages, and finally 
investing Cape Coast Castle. The only 
troops which remained to defend it 
were two small corps which, under 
Major Chisholm and Captain Laing, 
had been employed on separate services 
during the time of the fatal battle, and 
which then immediately fell hack. 
Even with this small force. Major 
Chisholm made arv attempt to drive 
hack the enemy. On the 21st May, 
he attacked, and after an obstinate con- 
flict, compelled them to retreat to some, 
distance ; but as our Fantee allies had 
fled at the first fire, and even when 
they saw the enemies hacks turned, re- 
fused to go a step in pursuit ; while, as 
the Ashantees were reinforced by 3000 
men, commanded by the king in person, 
Major Chisholm found it necessary to 
fall hack upon his former position. On 
the 1 1th July, the enemy made a ge- 
neral attack on the British, now com- 
manded by Colonel Sutherland, but 
were defeated at all points, and two of 
their camps burned. Our native auxi- 
liaries fought on this occasion with a 
bravery unusual to them. A few days 
after, having failed in his object, and 
the enemy inding his army thinned 
by sickness and desertion, broke up 
and returned Home. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that he may still be considered as 
in a state of war, and that his return 
may be apprehended as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

A petty sort of war was declared 
this year against the piratical state- of 
Algiers, which, in defiance of the p^’nlv 
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to which it had been some years ago 
compelled, began its old practice of 
capturing Christian slaves. Hostilities 
commenced by Captain Spenser of the 
Naiad talking a corvette employed in 
this service, and liberating the captives 
contained in it. The Algerines, how- 
ever, since the last severe chastisement 
inflicted on them, had been so diligent- 
ly employed in strengthening their for- 
tifications, that an attempt to carry 


them, as formerly, by storm, was deem- 
ed too perilous. The town, however, 
was judged accessible to bombardment ; 
and preparations were made in England 
to direct against it that mode of attack. 
In fact, as soon as a squadron of bomb- 
vessels of sufficient force was brought 
in front of Algiers, this barbarous power 
yielded, and acceded to the terms de- 
manded by Britain. 
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PART II. 

LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES* 


South America : Travels in Cohmfria — Mollieris, Cochranes — Qald- 
cleuglis Travels in South A merica^- Poinsett' s Notes on Mexico — Northern 
Expeditions — Captain Lyons Failure . — Discoveries in the Interior of Afri- 
ca. — Cochranes Journey through Siberia . 


South America is the quarter of the 
world which, at this moment, excites 
the deepest and most peculiar interest. 
The new aspect which it presents to 
the world, of a series of great indepen- 
dent states rising from the bosom of 
despotism, the close relations of alli- 
ance and commerce which had suc- 
ceeded to the strict exclusion formerly 
experienced by Britain, and the studi- 
ous care with which all information re- 
specting it had been hitherto withheld 
from the world, — all these circumstances 
render the information respecting it, 
obtained from any quarter, peculiarly 
welcome. The narrative of Captain 
Hall had introduced us in a most lively 
and agreeable manner, to a wide extent 
of the coasts of Chili, Mexico, and 
Peta. Several others, since published, 
have introduced us into the interior re- 


gions of the continent, particularly Co- 
lombia, which has raised itself to such 
a great pre-eminence of power and ce- 
lebrity. 

M. Mollien landed at Carthagena, 
which he found a very strong town, 
though the fortifications, in a military 
point of view, are too extensive, requi- 
ring 9000 men to defend them. The 
population, amounting to 18,000, are 
chiefly sailors and fishermen ; the lat- 
ter of whom are chiefly persons of co- 
lour, a lively and spirited race, who 
carry on likewise a great contraband 
trade. There is a good deal of indus- 
try at Carthagena, particularly in sheH- 
work, jewellery, and carpentry. The 
town looks like a cloister, the streets 
being narrow and dark, with projecting 
terraces, while the houses are only great 
lobbies, with a few scanty articles of 
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furniture, and a great deal of dirt ; how- the climate seems to prevent its pesti- 


ever, they are on the whole not ill-con- 
trived with a view to coolness. 

M. Mollien embarked on the Mag- 
dalena, the ,, most valuable of the Co- 
lumbian rivers, by which a communica- 
tion is maintained between the coast 
and the line interior provinces of Bogo- 
ta and Quito. Its immediate hanks, 
however, are. very little cultivated, and 
form by no means the best parts of the 
Colombian territory. The intensity of 
the heat, and the rank luxuriance of ve- 
getation, render them scarcely habita- 
ble. They present an interesting as- 
pect to the admirers of wild and savage 
scenery. Trees of immense height, 
and thick underwood, cover the whole 
country ; among which M. Mollien re- 
marks the mahaguna (bombax,) with a 
very lofty trunk, bearing on its top a 
thick foliage, and containing in its fruit 
a woolly substance, with which the ne- 
groes stuff their pillows. In these wild 
tracks/ however, the Spaniards have es- 
tablished inns, where fowls, eggs, and 
bread, may be obtained at a trifling ex- 
pense. The voyage is full of peril mid 
fear. Sand banks, dangerous currents, * 
floating wood, and all things winch can 
render a rivesr navigation hazardous, 
perpetually occur. At Monpox, the 
first town which occurs, and where 
there is some trade, the days are cloudy 
* and showery, the nights are beautifully 
clear and delicious. The former is 
spent by the inhabitants in their ham- 
mock^ end the latter in the streets, and 
the traveller who takes a nocturnal 
walk .through the place, finds every 
door beset with merry parties, in whose 
gaiety he ia welcome to join. On the 
coit^Mry r the 'tenants of the solitary ha- 
bita&nft, amid the woods on the 
Magdalena, are described 
aa p^ aad ^ unhappy, subject to 
five o^jrf riie ten plagues of Egyf>t,-— 
of the water, ulcers, rep- 
and the death of their 
no seasoning to 


lential effects ; few old people are seen, 
and the young labour under numerous 
diseases. Our traveller describes him- 
self, in his voyage up the Magdalena, 
as never enjoying a moment’s repose ; 
mosquitoes, flies, and venomous insects 
of every description, were continually 
darting their stings into him ; if he bath- 
ed, he was in danger from the cayman ; 
if lie went on shore, he was exposed to 
the bites of serpents. 

M. Mollien landed at Honda, a town 
surrounded by fine meadows, and be- 
gan to ascend a branch of the Cordille- 
ras, which he found of terrific steep- ' 
ness, and where he was occasionally en- 
veloped in clouds of damp fog, that in- 
volved him in complete dorkrfess. On 
the other side, after passing the neat 
village of Graduas, he found himself on 
the plateau of Bogota, which presented 
a scene almost, European ; shepherds 
driving their flocks, husbandmen tra- 
cing furrows, and files of mules, and 
oxen laden with grain, coals, and fruits. 
This plateau, elevated' above the sea 
more than 8000 feet, that is, double the 
height of the highest mountains in Bri- 
tain, presents still a more luxuriant ve- 
getation than that of Europe, and is by 
this extraordinary height only rendered 
habitable and temperate. From its ele- 
vation, extent, and prodigious fertility, 
it is said to surpass what the most vivid 
imagination can conceive of the beau- 
tiful. 

St Fe de Bogota, the capital of Colom- 
bia, is situated in the midst of this pla- 
teau, between two high mountains, by 
which the climate is rendered almost 
cold. From April to December, is said 
to be continued min ; from June to Au- 
gust, showery 5 the three 'other months 
uncertain . Thehousesin general are low, 
and built without any regularity ; the 
walls heavy and thick ; the foots often 
intersected with beams, and Everything 
in short presenting the aspect hf EtSfO- 
pean architecture three hundred Tears 
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ago, A more elegant taste is begin- 
ning to be introduced. The president’s 
palace is little superior to the others ; 
it has neither hall nor anti-chamber, 
find persons soliciting audience are obli- 
ged to wait on the stair-case till they 
obtain admittance. The great display 
of splendour is in the churches. The 
architecture of some, especially of the 
great cathedral, is tolerable ; hut their 
magnificence rests chiefiy in the pro- 
fusion of gold and diamonds which 
adorn the interior. One statue of the 
Virgin alone, is said to be adorned 
with 1358 diamonds, 1295 emeralds, 
59 amethysts, one topaz, one hyacinth, 
and 372 pearls* There are nine mo- 
nasteries and three nunneries, some of 
which support pretty extensive hos- 
pitals. Bogota has a theatre, mint, 
prisons, and most of the establishments 
which characterize European towns, 
but in a clumsier and more imperfect 
form. Then* are three colleges, to 
which a good deal of attention is paid. 
The professors are almost all church- 
men, find the course of study consists 
in Latin, philosophy, mathematics, and 
theology. The place does not contain, 
it is said, ten merchants, with a capital 
of 100,000 piastres, nor five individuals, 
living upon a revenue of equal amount. 
The most common incomes are from 5 
to 10,000 piastres. Tim business is 
yarned on almost entirely in shops, 
crowded, dirty, and dark, where light 
is admitted only by the door. Seated 
upon his counter, smoking incessantly, 
ami giving laconic answers to his cus- 
tomers, the Colombian merchant in 
many respects resembles llioso of Smyr- 
na and Aleppo. The amusements con- 
sist of balls, occasional visits to the 
theatre, but more frequently cock ami 
bull fights * and we are sorry to find 
games of chance, at which they will 
sometime? bet so high as 10,000 pias- 
tres. , To tliis head may probably be 
referred the religious shows and pro- 
cessions, tile most splendid of which is 

VOL. \V1I. FART 1. 


that of Corpus Christi day. On that 
occasion, David, Mordecai, Joseph, and 
other leading personages of the Old 
Testament, are seated in chariots, and 
drawn along by the inhabitants. They 
are represented by the children of the 
principal citizens, lavishly adorned with 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
sill the finery that their parents can col- 
lect. The inhabitants are described, on 
the whole, as mild, polite, and cheer- 
ful ; and though morals are more re- 
laxed than in smaller towns, great 
crimes are not common. 

The markets of Bogota arc supplied 
with a profusion of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, in remarkable variety. Those of 
America and Europe* may hese be seen 
mingling together ; on one sid<v arc 
hampers full of strawberries, on the 
other, ananas, aguaeates, peaches, and 
apples ; near heaps of cabbages, car- 
rots, and potatoes, are guavas and ba- 
nanas ; and among sacks of maize, bar- 
ley, and corn, are piles of cocoa atul 
loaf-sugar ; in one place are sold nume- 
rous healing herbs, gathered liy the In- 
dians in the Paramos ; in another, pinks, 
roses, and jessamine. As soon as you 
leave the precincts of the town, all 
trace of civilization vanishes, and M. 
Mollion could see no distinction from 
the wildest parts of Africa. 

According to the account of this 
writer, the Colombians wore conducted 
to independence insensibly, and almost 
without design. It was in consequence 
of Buonaparte’s usurpation, that Ferdi- 
nand VII., in 1810, was proclaimed 
King of (Jundimarca, the ancient name 
of New Granada. As soon, however, 
as the natives found themselves enroll- 
ed under American standards, com- 
manded by American chiefs, they refu- 
sed again to place themselves under the 
yoke of European Spaniards. As the 
latter, however, were supported by the 
governments at home, eren those of the 
most liberal professions, and had all the 
regular troops that Were in America 
r 
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uudcTtheir command, they continued 
fixri&dme rinse masters of the field. N a- 
ritio, the first leader of insurrection, af- 
ter some temporary successes, was de- 
feated and taken prisoner. To him lh>- 
livar succeeded ; and though M. Mol- 
ben shows ft disposition to depreciate 
<the merit of that illustrious founder of 
American independence, he cannot con- 
ceal the mighty obstacles against which 
tie struggled. Repeatedly routed, his 
army dispersed, and himself reduced to 
the condition of a solitary fugitive, he 
again collected forces, and appeared 
soon as formidable as before. He is 
admitted to have possessed an extraor- 
dinary talent in animating the spirit of 
his troops. <( They but little under- 
stand the terms Liberty and Independ- 
ence, but they were sensible of marks 
of distinction, which Bolivar judicious- 
ly created and distributed. Though 
jhie troops possessed no discipline or 
irolftary < experience, yet, as hunters, 
and living in a state of nature, they 
possessed already many of the most 
important: qualities of good soldiers. 
They were proof against cold, heat, 
hunger, fatigue ; they made immense 
marches barefoot, and subsisting on a 
banana ; and though everything abound 
ed in the camp of the Spaniards, and 
everything was wanting in tliat of the 
Americans, the desertions from the lat- 
ter to the former were very few.” Boli- 
var disconcerted his enemies by the ra- 
pidity of his marches, by the sudden- 
ness of his attacks, and by the celerity 
of his flights. European soldiers, ac- 
customed to ease and indulgence, soon 
melted away in pursuing their adver- 
saries* through the swamps, st-asks, and 
marshes of the Maddalena, the Apure, 
and the Oronooko. At length, by dint 
$if$ being often beaten, the Americans 
Seavrttto beat the Spaniards* Morillo 

S sfek of the business, and, haring 
tKjf up an armistice, returned to 
jSpgii 1$ and we have seen Bolivar not 
only finally eject the adherents of the 


mother country from the vast precincts 
of Colombia, hut end with scouring rite 
triumph of the American cause iu rite 
fine regions of Peru, where it laid found 
its last refuge. 

Among the adherents of Bolivar, the 
most remarkable is Paez, whose impe- 
tuous and headlong valour has often 
derided victory. “ A khan of Tartars, 
an Arabian schieah, has given the rudest, 
shocks to the Spanish power in Ame- 
rica. The mulatto Paez, at the head 
of a few thousand of his savage lancers, 
has often defeated whole squadrons of 
disciplined troops. Paez aflects great 
luxury, and particular politeness ; yet, 
notwithstanding the vanity natural to 
a savage, he lives upon terms of perfect 
equality with his troops ; when lie is 
with them, their food, their games, their 
exercises, are his own. No one rides & 
horse better than lie, or wields a lance 
with more dexterity, or attacks an ene- 
my with more fury. He thus possesses 
absolute power over hie undisciplined 
hordes, who, tractable towards- a leader 
tliat sets them an example of courage, 
obey him with the submission of slaves. 
I lies fortune has been .considerably aug- 
mented by nuinertinfc gifts.” Mon til ia 
is another mulatto, originally a pilot of 
Carthagena, who distinguished himself 
in the maritime contest. His colour 
combines with other circumstances, in 
rendering him a rival of Montilla, once 
a member of the body-guards of Spain, 
and a person of considerable polish and 
address. Sucre, Urdaneta, and Bermu- 
dez, are all brave men, without any 
very distinguishing peculiarities, while 
Santander, from his political wisdom 
and firmness, has been judged worthy 
of the Vice-presidency. < / / . . 

M. Mollien, with that prejwdfoe which 
we have remarked, will scarcely allow 
merit to Bohvar, for Itavioa:^ abdicated 
the dictatorship as soon as pi# services 
m tliat capacity went ®® tong«r neces- 
sary, and having aswatedingirihg a 
free constitution to Colombia.' This 
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constitution appears to possess great 
merit, and is by no means founded on 
that broad democ ration! basis, which 
might have been apprehended. In or- 
der to exercise the right of voting, it is 
requisite to tie able to read and write, 
and to possess the sum of 100 piastres. 
The; original electors choose electors for 
the canton, who must have 300 pias- 
tres of annual income, and who exer- 
cise their functions for four years. The 
functions of the executive, the senate, 
and the representative body, seem to 
•be nearly the same as in the United 
States. 

From Bogota, M. Mollien made first 
an excursion northward, along that part 
of the ridge of the Cordilleras which 
runs parallel with the Maddalena. In 
order to reach Soccorro, he had to pass 
over the Paramos, a name given to the 
country in the lofty summits of the 
lower Cordilleras. Nature there pro- 
duces plants entirely different from 
those of the other regions ; and but for 
a few sheltered spots, in which man 
has planted potatoes, beans, and onions, 
the Paramos would he uninhabitable. 
A very scanty population, composed 
almost entirely of Indians, inhabit these 
bleak regions. The air was found so 
excessively dry, that the ropes which 
secured the baggage were breaking 
every instant. Sometimes, however, 
they are crossed by tremendous hurri- 
canes, loaded with icy vapours, amid 
which the travellers, unable to find 
shelter beneath the stunted shrubs, not 
uaairequently perish. Crosses, with bono6 
strewed around, afford alarming indica- 
tions of such catastrophes. 

Soccorro is an ill-built and ill-paved 
town, but containing 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, distioguished by a somewhat ac- 
tive industry. The country round is 
well cultivated;; ithe spinning* weaving, 
and dyeing of coarse clothsy mid partr- 
cmbrly the making of straw hats/ em- 
ploy a considerable proportion of the in- 


habitants. Still Manchester cottons are 
both cheaper and better esteemed than 
those made in the country. The inhabi- 
tants of Soccorro, though not apparent- 
ly of a very lively disposition, have al- 
ways displayed boldness and energy of 
character, and a peculiar love of inde- 
pendence. They were the first who 
reared the standard of revolt against 
European Spain, and have hesitated at 
no efforts and privations necessary for 
its support. 

Between Bogota and Soccorro, is the 
province of Tunja, with its capital of 
the same name. The province is bar- 
ren, hut enriched by industry, its cot- 
ton cloths, though coarse, being in de- 
mand throughout the whole state ; but 
the town is described as possessing no 
recommendation whatever, neither in- 
habitants, nor a good climate, nor good 
water. Near it is the lake of Totu, a 
singular feature, situated near the sum- 
mit of the Cordilleras, about a day’s 
journey round, and encompassed by 
immense rocks of granite and basalt. 
Only a few desolate huts, the sport of 
the winds, ate scattered along the pro- 
digiously high and rugged sides of this 
lake of the Cordilleras. 

From Bogota our traveller proceeded 
southward, still ascending the Madda- 
lena, to Ney va, the capital of a province 
chiefly inhabited by Indians, who live 
almost in a state of nature, and wear 
nothing but a piece of cloth tied round 
the middle. Its chief producers cocoa, 
of which it exports 2000 loads, which 
are sold at 30 piastres per load* Ney- 
va, the capital, is a small, and rather 
poor town, chiefly employed in the ex- 
portation of this produce* and in sup- 
plying the Indians of the neighbourhood 
with toys and trifles. . f >*• 

From Neyra M. Mollien crossed the 
Maddalena, and proceeded westward 
tosRopayan, a city famous in theannals 
of American commerce. The approach 
to it was marked by ranges of elegant 
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country-houses, round which negro ser- 
vants wore prancing on handsome 
horses. The situation of Popayan is 
said to he such as might, have been 
created by the imagination of poets. 
The houses, too, arc more handsomely 
built, than those of Santa l ; e, and the 
streets furnished even with foot-pave- 
ments. The churches also display some 
taste, though, like other buildings, they 
have the fault of being too high in pro- 
portion to their width. Our traveller con- 
siders Popayan as almost entirely ruin- 
ed by the war ; so that, instead of many 
families worth a million of dollars, there 
are not now above three or four who 
possess 400,000 piastres, the wreck of 
their former fortunes. Some of his de- 
tails,* however, are not very consistent, ; 
and we susj>cct that here, as in other 
instances, he may have exaggerated the 
efforts of the war of independence. At 
all events, the restoration of peace must 
render it again the emporium by which 
the interior countries carry on their com- 
munication with Europe, and with the 
rest of America. 

From Popayan our traveller descend- 
ed the? Cauca, a tributary of the Mad- 
dalena, which it almost, equals in the 
length* of its course. He navigated, 
however, only a part of it, and on reach- 
ing Cali, a clean, neat, rich little town, 
he struck off to the left, and reached 
the ocean by the precipitous current of 
the Dafpia. Along all this tract the 
soil is impregnated with alluvial gold, 
which the inhabitants extract by wash- 
ing in wooden bowls, in the same man- 
ner as is practised in Afrit a. From 
Popayan to the gulf of Mexico, extends 
the provinde of Choeo, consisting of a 
long narrow plain, interred ‘between 
the sea and the Cordilleras. The vast 
vwpmtrs of the Atlantic, driven against 
these mountains, cover the territory 
with ddktges of rain, and c onsequently 
supply it amply with wate r communi- 
cations But the extreme humidity un- 
fits the soil for any productions, except 


maize, sugar-cane, and banana, which 
delight, in moisture; ; culinary vegeta- 
bles can only he raised by creeling a 
flooring of bamboo, and covering it 
with earth. Thus Clioco, notwith- 
standing its great extent, contains only 
about 20,000 inhabitants, chiefly ne- 
groes, people of colour, and Indians. 
Yet it contains in its bosom important 
riches ; since*, wherever the earth is 
stirred, between the height of 250 and 
2000 feet, above the* sea, gold and pla- 
tina are extracted ; woods, resins, and 
gums might, also he* obtained. 

The most remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect, of Colombia, is the* vast 
variety of climate's, placed at a very 
small distance from each other. Its 
classification is made into warm lands, 
consisting of the maritime provinces, 
and the valleys through which tlu; rivers 
flow ; temperate lands, at from 3 to 
4000 feet high ; cold lands, from G to 
8000 feet; this is about the tempera- 
ture of Europe ; barren lands (paramos) 
snowy lands (nevados.) A transition 
may be made in one day from the burn- 
ing dimate of Africa, to the frozen sky 
of Lapland. The inhabitants of Santa 
Fe, when tlwjir health requires it, may 
quit the climate of Europe, and in a 
few hours reach that of the torrid zone ; 
they may pass in the morning l>y fields 
of barley, and walk in the evening among 
sugar-canes and coffee-trees. In the 
province of New Granada, the only part 
of the republic traversed by M. Mol- 
lien, the cultivated tracts consist of the 
declivities of the mountains, and the 
plateaus on their summit. The plains 
and valleys are either scorched with 
heat, or deluged with moisture. In 
Caracas, which forms the other divi- 
sion, the plains of Venezuela tire rich ; 
but tin* vast plains watered by the Meta 
and the Oronooko, are almost uninha- 
bited, “ On an immense extent of 
29,952 square leagues, which Hum- 
boldt supposes it to contain, the terri- 
tory of Colombia presents a thousand 
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different, aspects ; they are seldom ani- 
mated by the presence of man ; a pro- 
found silence reigns throughout nature ; 
the desert spaces are so great, that, du- 
ring whole days, the traveller might 
fancy himself in a country where hu- 
man foot had never trod. The names 
of places, villages, and provinces ; the 
manners, customs, and even the situa- 
tion occupied by thedndian habitations, 
are all unchanged. The solitudes are 
as profound, the forests as impenetrable, 
the mountains as inaccessible, animated 
'nature as solitary ; everything, in short, 
with the exception of a tew places, is 
as savage as when the Spaniards enter- 
ed it.” 

The Indians of the mountains arc 
considered more civilized than those of 
the plains. They build their huts on 
the side of lakes and marshes, are tem- 
perate, obedient, and particularly valued 
for works which require patience and 
perseverance. Under three* centuries 
of peace, and amid habits of industry, 
they retain that mild and docile charac- 
ter which distinguished their ancestors. 
“ On the highest summit of the Cor- 
dilleras, we meet with Indians feeding 
their (lock*, dfi* retired into their huts, 
without any other clothing than a cotton 
shirt and trowsers. They hardly ever 
enjoy the sight and the agreeable warmth 
of the sun. Always enveloped in va- 
pours, and chilled by the winds which 
descend from the snowy peaks, from 
which they are sometimes only a few 
toises distant ; almost naked, but ac- 
customed to this miserable life, they 
pass tlreir days unknown to the rest of 
mankind. Happy in the enjoyment of 
a liberty whicli no one envies them, 
they roam about the heaths of their 
paramos, without thinking that the uni- 
verse is at their feet * for them it be- 
gins at the region of cryptogamous 
plants, and ends with that of the snows.” 
The Indian Sind the negro are equally 
fond of dancing, but of a quite different; 
'■Bid. The negro leaps, spring*?, and 
Mumps with bin feci , the Indian, on 
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the contrary, moves with a slow ;uul 
measured step ; the one is animated 
only by the noise of the drum, and ol 
his enormous ivory trumpets ; the other 
listens to one of his bards, beating time 
with a hollow bamboo, filled with grains 
of maize, or scraping with a stick on 
the jaw-bone of a mule.” The Indians 
of the plains, on the contrary, particu- 
larly on the banks of the Oronooko and 
A pure, are fond of riding oh horseback, 
hunting, and war. To pursue the 
jaguar, to tame a fiery courser, to catch 
a bull with a noose, are bis sports and 
exercises. 

The demeanour of the Colombians 
is described as marked by a peculiar 
apathy ; it is gloomy, melancholy, and 
without expression, indicative onJy of 
indolence, in which respect it docs not 
deceive. Patience in dealing with him 
is particularly requisite. “ To hurry a 
Coloml dan, is like waking, mol a propos , 
a man who is asleep.” In short, our 
author really does not draw a favour^ 
able picture of this people. They ftro 
represented as dissembling, bearing a 
mortal antipathy to strangers, which 
they cover under an appearance of ex- 
treme courtesy; possessed with the love 
of money, which they seek to gratify, 
not by habits of industry, but by a mean 
system of scraping and accumulating ; 
destitute of knowledge and agreeable 
talents. They show a profound respect 
for the exercises of religion, and the 
authority of their parish priests is al- 
most absolute ; and their influence 
seems usefully exerted in making this 
half-savage race industrious and sub- 
missive and obedient to the laws. 
This profound respect for the external 
ceremonies of religion is said tube sin- 
gularly combined wjth extreme incre- 
dulity, indulged even by* ecclesiastics. 
It is permitted to read the Guerre des 
Dieuae, and the Oeuvres tie Boulanger, ( 
but not to miss a mass or a sermon* 
The people are allowed, however, to 
he extremely hospitable,, affable, polite, 
and IP tie given to quarrelling. We arc 
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sorry to say, that the author is scarcely 
more* favourable to tie fair sex than to 
their lords and masters. The Colom- 
bian ladies are, indeed, described as very 
engaging, both in manners and person, 
the latter being adorned with a prolu- 
sion of fine hair, which is uncommon 
in a tropical region. They are also ex- 
tolled, as all the world over, for a cha- 
ritable and humane disposition. But 
there are not wanting some darker fea- 
tures in his picture. “ Envy, the ri- 
valry of rank, fortune, origin, cast, dif- 
fuse in society a spirit of hatred, which 
is not at first observed amid the caresses 
lavished by them on each other. But 
when two female friends, if there be 
any such, -open their hearts to one ano- 
therfithen their neighbours are sacrificed 
without mercy; they exhaust all the 
sarcasms of slander.” They are repre- 
sented as also too apt to enlarge on 
subjects with respect to which reserve 
would be peculiarly becoming ; and 
that the peculiar virtue of their sex is 
neither inculcated on them in their 


youth, nor well observed in their ma- 
turer years. Nay, he goes so far as to 
assert, that there is scarcely a marriage 
in which the concord with which it 
began is not speedily converted into 
hatred, and in which the birth of a se- 
cond child does not forin w the era of a 
permanent separation. But really, in- 
dependent of this not being in itself ex- 
ceedingly probable, we know not how 
to reconcile it with other statements of 
the same writer, in which he represents 
the Colombian husbands as by no means 
haunted by the demon of jealousy, as 
particularly indulgent towards their 
wives ; and the domestic arrangements, 
in general, conducted with rather a 
particular measure of harmony. We 
should hope, therefore, that the faults 
of the fair Colombians may have been 
viewed by Mr IV[ollien through a me- 
dium considerably magnifying. 

The following is given as exhibiting 
the present division of the country into 
departments, and the population of 
each ; — 

Populations 

45.000 

70.000 

46.000 

15.000 

350.000 

80.000 

30.000 
33,400 

50.000 

48.000 

200.000 

100,000 

75.000 

49.000 

772.000 

104.000 

45.000 

60.000 

171,000 

22,000 

170,000, 

62,300 
7000 


Provinces . 

C Guyana, 

J Cumana, 
Barcelona, 

* Margucrita, 
J Caracas, 

^ Varinas, 
Coro, 
Truxillo, 
Merida, 
Maracaybo, 
Tunja, 
Soccoxro, 
Pamplona, 
Casan&re, 
i Bogota, 

i* 1 Antioquia, 

Un^mumrca 

I Neyva, 
f Popayan, 


Departments . 
Oronooko, 
Venezuela, 
Sulia, 

Bogota, 


Cauca, 

Mjaddalena, 


| Choco, 
f Carthage na, 

J Santa Martha, 
/ Kiohacha, 
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Panama, . . 50,000 

Veragua, . . 3Q,00d 

Quito, . . 150,000 

Guijos and Macon, . 35,000 

Cuenca, . . 78,000 

Jaen, . . 13,000 

Mainas, , . 36,000 

Loxa, . . 48,000 

Guayaquil, . . 90,100 


2,543,300 


There must, however, he some mistake in the above figures, since their total 
amount lU stated at *2,611,600. The classification of these, exclusive of Vene- 
zuela, it* given as follows : 


Whites, . . . 250,000 

Mestizoes of Whites and Indians, 400,000 

Indians, . . . 450,000 

Mulattoes, . . . 550,000 

Free Negroes and Slaves, . 94,600 


1,744,600 


Of the population of Venezuela* 
amounting to 900,000, it is only said 
that two-thirds arc people of colour. 

Additional Information relative to 
Colombia haa just been afforded by 
Captain Ch&rlefc Stuart Cochrane, who 
spent there the very recent period of 
1823 and 1824. > 

Captain ObchtlAne entered Colombia 
by a different route from that of Mol- 
lien. He, landed at La Guayra, the 
port of Caracas, a bad harbour, only 
used from the want of any other. The 
ascent to Caracas was laborious, over 
a limb of the Silla, a branch of the 
Cordilleras, which rises to the height of 
nearly nine thousand feet. In approach- 
ing the summit of the pass, the travel- 
ler is involved In clouds of vapour, 
which, partially dispersing, open mag- 
nificent vieWtf Of land and sea. Caracas , 
situated 3000 foet above the level of 
the sea, in a Add Galley, preserves, even 
^ in winter, the temperature of spring, 


and is never very intolerable to a 
European constitution. It is built irre- 
gularly on a rocky surface, which ren- 
ders it picturesque, hut deprives it of 
that uniform elegance, which should be- 
long to a capital city. To our traveller, 
a great part of one end of it presented 
a scene of ruin, many of the hand- 
somest edifices being thrown down, and 
already overgrown with the luxuriant 
vegetation of the country. Even the 
walls, which were standing, were in 
many instances driven from the per- 
pendicular, and leaning with various 
degrees of inclination. Neither the 
habitations nor even the churches are 
distinguished by architectural beauty ; 
hut the interiors are richly ornament- 
ed^ thte case of the houses, show a 

good deal of comfoVt and elegance. Ca- 
racas an university, the professors 
of ’which were formerly employed only 
in tehdhjng theology, canon law, and 
church music ; one, in particular, being 
devoted solely to illustrate the inirna- 
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culate conception of the Virgin. The 
new government, however, not without 
offence to certain classes, have introdu- 
ced mathematics, chemistry, and the 
philosophy of Bjajpn and Locke. The 
theatre is s$|d to be decorated by the 
finest ceiling in the world, which is no 
other than that of the sky; so that, 
Were it not that rain in this country is 
a phenomenon of rare occurrence, the 
audience would be often drenched to 
the skin. The performances are mi- 
serable, yet We frequented by crowds, 
including priests in their sacerdotal ha- 
bits. Caracas, in 1810, contained 
50,000 inhabitants of all colours, of 
whom about 10,000 are supposed to 
have perished in the earthquake of 
1812. * 

FrcJb Caracas, Captain Cochrane 
proceeded by water to Santa Martha, 
a sea-port with a good harbour for 
small vessels, but where die large ones 
are too much exposed. The town ex- 
hibited a neat appearance in the ap- 
proach, but, on entering, was soon found 
to exhibit a sad picture of the desola- 
tion of civil war. A body of Indians, 
who had held possession of it for three 
weeks, had “ literally torn the place to 
pieces.” Its commerce bad been anni- 
hilated, and die population reduced 
from 8000 to a lew hundreds. These 
marauders had drank all the spirits in 
the governor s cellars; but the Madeira 
aud claret not being suited to their 
rude palates, they had broken the 
bottles, and used the wine in cooking 
their victuals. 

In order to reach the Maddalena, 
the party crossed the C Senega, a large 
flat lake, connected with the yea, and 
tpffofdingj in many places, a depth of not 
more than two feet. The lake was 
fringod with woods, with a back- 
stupendous mountains, ter- 
mifmting in the Nevada of Santa Mart 
thai whieh rose the amazing height 
Of 16 # fKW feet From the Cieuega, a 
channel communicated with the Mad- 


dalena, which they reached at the point 
of Baranquilla, where they found a 
small village; about two leagues dis- 
tant was Solidad, a town of two thou^ 
sand inhabitants, the houses of which 
arc built of sun-dried clay. Here they 
witnessed a splendid religious festival, 
which exhibited certainly a very 
specimen of wlrnt may be called the 
religious taste of the Colombians. A 
figure was made to represent our Sa- 
viour, and a representation was given 
of the whole history of the passion, the 
scourging, crucifixion, entombment, and, 
finally, the resurrection, and the hang- 
ing of Judas Iscariot. 

From Solidad, Captain C.soonreached 
Monpox, which placed him in the trac t 
of Mollien; and the objects observed 
in the voyage up the; Maddalena are 
described nearly in the same manner. 
Graduas is comp;fred to Cheltenham, 
as an elegant ami healthful retirement 
for the inhabitants of the capital. The 
roads from Honda, where they landed, 
to Bogota, are described with execra- 
tion, as little better tluin channels form- 
ed by mountain torrents. 

Captain Cochrane lias given a much 
fuller, and, upon the whole, an interest- 
ing account, of the progress of the re- 
volution. His view of the hardships to 
which the Creoles word ex]M)Hed, cer- 
tainly renders it the reverse of wonder- 
ful that tlwy should have shaken off the 
yoke. He mentions, os instances, the 
arbitrary power of the enp tains -gen oral, 
to the disregard often even of the royal 
authority ; clandestine decrees, noctur- 
nal arrests, and banishments without 
previous trial. The audiences were com- 
posed solely of Europeans, 1 lie meanest 
of whom considered himself entitled to 
treat with contumely the most leading 
persons among the nativo Americ&ns. 

* On a petition from Merida for an uni- 
versity, the fiscal reported, that ** h was 
unsuitable to promote learning Iti.Spa- 
lush America, where the inhabitants 
appeared destined by nature to Work in 
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the mines*?' It is even stated, that the 
board of \trode in Mexicb reported to 
the Cortes, that « the Indians were a 
fade of monkeys, filled with vice and 
^ignaraitce ; automatons, unworthy of re- 
presenting, or being represented.” Vet 
the passive habits of the population, the 
^want of union among its different ra- 
ces, and the habitual' reverence for Spain, 
rendored long abortive all attempts and 
invitations to shake off the yoke, which 
might hove continued for half a century 
longer, but for the shock produced by 
the invasion of Buonaparte, and the 
imprisonment of Ferdinand. The cul- 
pable and impolitic conduct of the Cen- 
tral Junta and the Cortes, with the bar- 
barities committed by the American 
viceroys, soon rendered the bread i ir- 
reparable ; and the separation of the co- 
lonies from the mother country was fi- 
' aally decided. 

Captain Cochrane, gives a most glooin y 
picture of the suffering# of our country- 
men, who came out as auxiliaries to the 
American cause. “ In one fortnight, af- 
ter leaving the luxuries of a well-found 
transport, they were in the midst of al- 
most boundless plains, among a set of 
people wlu) looked more like savages 
than a disciplined army* This extraor- 
dinary group were encamped, but there 
were no white tents to be seen in long 
regular lines of streets ; theirs was the 
bivouac of savages ; the arms were pla- 
ced in the front of a wood, and piled 
up to prevent the sun’s intense heat 
from cracking their lints ; the officers 
were lounging or sleeping in their ham- 
mocks, swung between two trees ; while 
the almost naked soldiers were lying, 
sleeping, singing, gambling, or cooking, 
under the shade of the trees. The Bri- 
tish were soon made to know, that their 
rAtiimspthough plentiful were confined 
to one article, three pounds 6f heof, with- 
out a grain of salt, a hit of bread, or 
anything in the shape of an apology for 
a vegetable ; for drink, as much water 
as they chose to be at the trouble of 


fetching. Money wai found to be per- 
fectly useless, as there were <tto sutlers, 
or followers of the camp. Thh old sol- 
diers found that all tneir experience 
was perfectly useless^ the yw*ng ones 
were quite dismayed*” These Wre mi- 
nor eVils, compared to Wh*t weh> expe- 
rienced after marchingand counter- 
marching for some time, t^These march- 
es often commenced before day-light, 
and continued long after dark, in order 
to reach wood and water, for the pur- 
pose of cooking ; and during them it 
was no uncommon sight to see two or 
three soldiers lying dead at the edge of 
the small pools of muddy water, filled 
with alligators and snakes, out. of which 
they had drunk too incautiously, it was 
found that, the dysentery had made 
groat inroads into the health of the Bri- 
tish, from a constant use of meat with- 
out salt. Fifty being reported entirely 
unable to proceed, were mounted and 
sent to a miserable place in th£ rear, 
where they almost all died ; several 
others daily fell sick, and it was neces- 
sary to mount them also : they soon ap- 
peared more like a field-hospital than 
a battalion fit for duty, in the front of 
an enemy, and served only as a laughing- 
stock and ridicule for the other troops, 
who were inured to the climate and 
bad fare. Some were unable to proceed 
from enormous ulcers, which had car- 
ried away some of their toes, and which 
threatened others with the total loss of 
• feet or legs. These ulcers were brought 
on by general debility of body, from 
bad food, from having to march some- 
times whole days together* over plains 
covered with the sensitive plant, the 
thorns of which buried themselves iu 
the soles of their feet ; or from the feet 
and legs, after wading rivers, being ex- 
posed wet to the scorching heat of the 
sun. All were now barefooted, and al- 
most naked, for few had tpore than a 
jacket and cap, and many were entirely 
without blankets ; as they had, during 
the time the dysentery was upon them, 
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thrown away, or bartered for a little to- 
batirt^ Orperhaps water, all their spare 
$$tj$*8aries, or bad been robbed of them 
expert and necessitous compa- 
itiohs. Thus, tit four months, were these 
floor fellows; reduced almost to the last 
state of misery, without even the con- 
eokti o&< of having been of service to 
those whom they came to assist, not 
having as yet met the enemy ; but, on 
the contrary, being despised and de- 
tested by their companions in arms, as 
a useless burden, or, as they expressed 
themselves, not worth the meat they 
ednsumed. 

>j j > i( But the cup of misery was not yet 
fell ; two-thirds of these last-named 
Unfortunates were still doomed to wit- 
ness tjje others perish on one day’s 
march, not oh the field of honour, for 
which they bad -so long and so ardently 
wished, and even prayed, but like fran- 
tic maniacs, on the summit of the Andes, 
Oil what is culled by the natives, the 
Faramo of Chisba. On this paramo the 
aifcjs oo exceedingly ratified* that it is 
v&y difficult to breathe ; and those who 
am affected by it become benumbed, 
froth at the mouth, lose their senses, 
tear out their hair, and, bereft of every 
sense and feeling by degrees, ultimately 
die. The natives recommend, eating su- 
gar, and drinking water, in preference 
to spirits, on passing these places; and 
flagellation to those who show symp- 
tom* of being affected, not letting them 
stop for aninstaat. Ignorant at the time 
of these remedies, and all, except flagel- 
fefcfen, being out of their power, fifty 
Englishmep/two officers, ,&nd upwards 
of a bundred of the native troops, felt 
sacrifices, without the possibility of as- 
ahdaboe being given to them* Out of 
fed fhoii^nd b Woei and inuie&,there 
didffiot remjua^&ugh to transport the 
The roads, if % beds of 
m&ytmmvti* streams, or deep 
mssefc,*naybo so terme<l, were literally 
slrewn irftjfc and m soma jdaces impe- 
ded by, dyings tired, broken- 


backed, or broken-legged .horses and 
mules, besides saddles, bridles, bag- 
gage, &c. ; some of these poor animals 
having fallen alive down precipices, at 
tlie bottom of which there was neither 
food nor water, must have been starved 
to death. In short, the army appeared 
more like one flying, anxious only, to 
preserve life from a victorious and cruel 
enemy, than one on its march to attack 
more than three times its number of 
well-appointed and disciplined troops.” 

To the survivors, however, a com* 
plete deliverance took place on their 
giving the mountains. “ As they de- 
scended, were to be seen little villages, 
with their com-fields, potatoe-fields, 
&c. : it was, in fact, to them, an en- 
trance into an earthly paradise. At 
every turn of the road they were met 
by the inhabitants, bringing all sorts of 
clothing and provisions for the use of 
their deliverers, as they called them. 
With such a reception and such assist- 
ance, they were not long of recruiting 
both their health and spirits.” 

The accounts of Bolivar are extreme- 
ly favourable, tending altogether to ac- 
quit him from the insinuation of M. 
Molliea, of being willing p .establish 
absolute power over, the .country. The 
following, expressions in the speech, by 
which he endeavoured to decline tigs 
appointment of President of Colombia, 
appear to us to breathe a very lofty and 
noble spirit. # I am the son of war, the 
man whom hattfes have raised to the 
magistracy. Fortune has sustained me 
in this rank, and victory has confirmed 
it. But these titles are not those! which 
are consecrated by justice, by the wel- 
fare apd wishes of the nation. The 
sword which has governed Colombia 
is not the halappe of Aetrea ; it is the 
sooth*# piths *gwus pf.nyil, w^ioh 

sometimes wwfa to, dwmd 

to the oartb for the pnpishnwnt of ty> 
rants, and the admonition peo- 
ple. The sword will be of wo .m*e on 
the day of peace, and that shall hf the 
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last of my power ; because I have sworn 
it within myself ; because there can be 
no republic, when the people are not 
Secure in the exercise of their own 
powers. A mttn like me is a dangerous 
citizen in a popular government — is a 

\ direct menace to the national sovereign - 

* *fcy> I wish to become a citizen, in or- 
der that I may be free, and that all 
may be so too. I prefer the title of ci- 
tizen to that of liberator, because this 
emanates from war, that from the laws. 
Exchange, sir, all my honours for 

* that of a good citizen/* He is said, in 
fact, to have shown a uniform aversion 
to all flattery and servility, and an ap- 
plause of manly and independent senti- 
ments. Coming to matters of less con- 
sequence, he is described, moreover, as 
a good swimmer, an elegant dancer, 
fond of music, and a very pleasant com- 
panion at table. 

Captain Cochrane has given a very 
detailed account of the aspect and so- 
ciety of Bogota. His view of the na- 
tional character is decidedly more fa- 
vourable than that given by Mollien, 
which may be partly accounted for by 
the statement here made, that they are 
partial to the English, and disposed to 
form themselves on their model, while 
it transpires from the French writer, 
that they have rather a contrary feeling 
towards his countrymen. The natural 

. temper of the Colombian iB represented 
as assimilating more with that of the 
British : he is thoughtful, reserved, and 
requires time and knowledge of charac- 
ter before he becomes intimate. He 
then proves an excellent and valuable 
friend, particularly characterized by 
kindness of heart ; and who will en- 
counter much trouble and inconvenience 
in, assisting his friend. It Was also gra- 
tifying to observe ‘their fixed cordiality 
towards eathother, and the 'particular 
respcctbafdtotha clftimsoTfatimacy, 
or the ^ghte^ rclatidrtshlp. Though 
they fend of, and kcCnlii, eowmer- 

^ciaf ^ursU!tB, tney did not appear jso 


selfish as the North Americans * at the 
same time it is allowed, with Mollien, 
that they have no disposition *0 engage 
even in the most promising specula* 
tions, and prefer plodding onintbeir 
old retail way. They seldom entertain 
company at home ; but when they do^ 
it must be a splendid and costly fstob 
val, in which a great part of their sul^ 
stance is wasted. The men are passion** 
ately devoted to gaming ; and even on 
their country excursions, the moment 
they arrive at their destination, sit down 
to cards, and never give them up, un- 
less to dine, and to return home. The 
favourite amusement of the ladies is 
the tertulla, or dance, which seems to be 
conducted nearly in the name formal 
style of which so lively a picture has 
been given by Captain Had. The young 
ladies never stir from the sides of their 
mothers, unless to join in the country* 
dance ; and when it is over, immediate- 
ly return. They seemed, however, no 
way disinclined to escape, and enter 
into conversation with theEnglishofli* 
cers; but their minds were so little 
informed, that their conversation was 
soon found to possess very little charm* 
We are sorry to find our countryman's 
report little more favourable than that 
already quoted relative to the virtue of 
the fair Colombians, the absence of 
which he imputes to that of cultivation 
of mind, and of any variety of objects 
to occupy their attention* Few, even of 
the men, have any habit of readings dr 
have acquired any intellectual cukiva* 
tion. The government, howeverj ind 
particularly the Vice-president,Generftl 
Santander, are studiously seeking to 
promote improvement in this particular. 
Through his exertions school# have beeb 
established, licit only in the ‘capital bni 
iri- the most remote village*. A school* 
Of mineralogy also, with & national 1 
scum, fis fbrming under the nusp kites# 
Don Mariano di Itivero, said to be w w 
sensible and clever man, who has reeefc* 
red a lull European education. > •* i • 
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Captain Cochrane went down the 
Atrato, a noble river, but the greater 
part the banks marshy and unculti- 
vated. Clioco, which intervenes between 
it and the Pacific, is represented poor, 
its mines being worked by no adequate 
machinery, and scarcely paying its ex- 
penses. Near the head of this river it 
fins been proposed to form a communi- 
cation with the San Juan, a stream 
which fells into the Pacific ; an opera- 
tion which would connect that ocean 
with the Gulph of Mexico ; hut it would 
be a very circuitous communication, 
and, besides, would cost five hundred 
thousand dollars, which our traveller 
does not think can be mustered for fifty 
years* A direct cut across the Isthmus 
of Papama is certainly much more 
tempting* 

On leaving the Atrato, Captain Coch- 
rane proceeded along the Gulph of Da- 
lien, to the celebrated port of Car- 
thagena. It had suffered severely during 
tbe war, and had been in some degree 
supplanted, as to trade, by Santa Mar- 
tha, which lay much more conveniently 
for contraband transactions, and also for 
conveying goods up the Maddalena. 
The Colombians are usimr every effort 
to make it their grand emporium, and 
naval arsenal ; and as the harbour can 
lie made excellent, and a canal will soon 
form a full communication with the 
Maddalena, it is fully expected, nowthat 
the trade with England is legalized, 
that Carthagena will soon rise into high- 
er commercial importance. 

, v Information respecting quite a diffe- 
rent quarter of America has just been 
fetd before the public by Mr Cald- 
etaugh, who crossed the American con- 
rinent, from Buenos Ayres to Cliilu We 
sha&begm with his entrance into the 
Here he soon encountered 
teieof those t tremendous hurricanes, 
called ^Pnmperosi sweeping freton the 
Andes 'Over the immense level of the 
Pampas* Foe twenty minutes it was 


most violent, with torrents of rain, con - 
tinued lightning, hut little thunder. It 
was afterwards found that it had tra- 
velled from Buenos Ayres, 125 miles 
distant, in less than an hour and a half. 

Mr Caldcleugli landed first at Monte 
Video, on the opposite side of the river, 
the population of which was formerly 
estimated at 15,000 souls, but is at pre- 
sent reduced to not quite 10,000. It 
has been increasing lately, in conse- 
quence of being the most accessible 
point, and more settled than the oppo- 
site side of the river. The country here 
has an aspect almost quite European, 
and the genera of plants are nearly si- 
milar. After this district had been long 
held by Artigas, an independent chief, 
Brazil has lately contrived to annex il 
as a federal appendage. This lias given 
deep dissatisfaction^ the Buenos Ay 
reans ; who, however, so long ns the 
people themselves are content, would 
be very idle, we think, to go to war on 
the subject, when, within the vast limits 
of the Plata, the Andes, and Cape Horn, 
they have wherewithal to form n state 
of quite sufficient magnitude. 

Buenos Ayres appeared to our tra- 
veller not the low town which it has 
been described. It stands on a bank 
considerably above the river, is regular- 
ly built, and adorned with the steeples 
of numerous churches and convents. 
The population has been estimated at 
80,000, but does not, it is here suppo- 
sed, exceed 65,000. It is surrounded by 
numerous rivers, spreading over wide 
flats, with little current, which would 
thus he peculiarly adapted for steam- 
navigation. A sinall-gnuned wheat is 
raised with success, though the earth is 
often turned up merely with the large 
bone of an ox, and the gram 4 threshed 
by horses galloping over ito But the 
produce for which Buenos Ayres con- 
tinues still preeminent, is that of cat- 
tle. The endless plains called the Pam- 
pas* covered with rich trefoil pastures, 
impregnated with salt, are peculiarly* 
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adapted to this employment. Some 
breeders own six thousand head of horses 
nlone. MrCaldclewghconceiveseven the 
immensity of the present number not to 
he above half what was formerly reared ; 
but the renewed outlet is expected again 
to revive the occupation. A whole ox 
\nay be purchased for five or six dol- 
lars ; and, as the hide is worth dol- 
lars, when the value of the horns awl 
tallow is added, it becomes difficult, to 
name any price that the meat is worth. 
Every man has one or more horses, 

► which he keepH constantly saddled at 
t he door, were it to ride only across the 
street. Even beggars beg on horseback, 
and do not consider that position as di- 
minishing, in any degree, their claims 
to sympathy. Then? is little in the 
country of verdure or vegetation. Its 
exposed aspect, with the violent winds 
. blowing over it, prevent trees of any 
description, especially fruit-trees, from 
thriving. Vegetables seemed better, but 
arc little cared for, the gaudios, or farm- 
ers, esteeming them suitable food only 
for the lower animals. The trade with 
England is most extensive anti increa- 
sing. Since 1816, when it was valued at 
:18; 487/., it rose, in 1822, to 1 ,1 64,745/. 
Among the exports were nearly a mil- 
lion of hides. 

The state of Buenos Ayres lias had 
little to suffer from the attacks of the 
mother country. Its evils have arisen 
from internal disunion, and the want of 
any fixed centre of power. Indeed, for 
many years, it. was the scene of the 
most complete anarchy, attended with 
bloodshed ; but of late the exertions of 
llibadivia, the secretary of government, 
arid a man of great merit, have been 
productive of a great improvement in 
the town and immediate district. The 
provinces, however, remained still dis- 
united, and refusing to yield to any cen- 
tral authority ; but wo understand that 
since the time when our traveller was 
here, a general Congress has actually 
^ assembled in the capital* The most re- 


fractory member is Dr Francia, who ha* 
obtained unlimited sway in Paraguay, 
tlie celebrated seat of tile institutions of 
the Jesuits. The natives are as devoted 
to him as they were to the deputies -of 
that fraternity. He has rendered them 
also much more warlike ; and, by sur- 
prise or stratagem, has caused all those 
to repent who attempted to penetrate 
in a hostile manner into his territory, 
lie cuts off all communication with the 
surrounding districts, and never allows 
any one who has once entered his do- 
minion to leave it. He kidnapped tlie’ 
celebrated traveller Bonpland, who, it 
is thought, will he kept in perpetual 
durance, and all the observations which 
lie may make in this and in, other quar- 
ters be }ost to the world. Indeed, the 
Doctor carries this principle to an al- 
most insane pitch, since he prohibits 
the exportation of the herb of Para- 
guay, which is here alone produced in 
perfection ; and, being a necessary of 
life over Chili aiul La Plata, would 
bring in, it is thought, a million ster- 
ling. ^ # ^ 

In Buenos Ayres a university has just 
been founded ; there is a large public, 
and some good private libraries ; schools 
on the system of Bell ; and, in general, 
very great attention paid to literature 
by the present administration. Few 
symptoms were seen of that religious 
bigotry so prevalent in Spanish society 5 
the English seemed scarcely at all less 
esteemed for being heretics. The peo- 
ple are fond of amusements, particular- 
ly the theatres. The chief private amuse- 
ment is the teriulia, or evening pally, 
where the ladies receive company, while 
the gentlemen of tlie family are proba- 
bly visiting elsewhere. Respecting the 
former, Mr Caldcleugh praises highly 
theiv urbanity and politeness, and is* 
moreover, of opinion, that with regard 
to their general deportment, scandal 
has been a good deal too busy. Buoiios 
Ayres appeared to him better as to ' mo- 
rals thau many other European cities 
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of the size. The great blemishes in 
the character of the people seem to be 
^n^hWce, the natural result of such a 
profusion of the. necessaries of life, and 
" Jo, sit in a pulperia, (spirit- 
a|u>p)) aqd.play at some game which 
Inquire* littlg personal fatigue — to drink 
as fortune becomes unfavourable — and, 
in a fit qf, passion, to stab tbe more for- 
tunate, i# no uncommon mode of spend- 
ing the day among the lowest inhabit- 
ants of Buenos Ayres.” When a visit- 
or enters a house, the host will not be 
&t the trouble to rise and bid him wel- 
come ; and though he may take for him- 
self anything that is there, no one will 

f ive him any help. “ Upon the whole, 
owever,” says the author, “ I cannot 
help thinking favourably of the Buenos 
Ayreaii. He is free from deceit ; would 
be most obliging, were it not for his 
indolence ; and most amiable, if he had 
the slightest command over hie pas- 
sions/ 


„ , A journey was now undertaken across 
the .continent to Cliili. The road lay 
through the Pampas, an immense ex- 
tent of dull, dead flat; which being, 
moreover, intersected by swamps and 
Streams, is very difficult to cross. Car- 
riages sink into it, and, in the efforts to 
drag them through, are commonly bro- 
ken to pieces before they reach the op- 
posite side. Horseback is therefore the 
most convenient mode ; though those 
who have time, and wish to explore at 
leisure the natural history of the coun- 
try, may go in the large trading wag- 
gons, which afford conveyance at a very 
cheap rate. One great source of an- 
noyance is from the native tribes, who, 
emboldened by the internal divisions, 
have come in from the south, and, 
though never in very great strength, 
plunder or cany off the straggling tra- 
veller. It was a relief from this dreary 
scene, wheat they beheld the Siena do 
Cordova, a lower branch of the great 
Southern Andes. Here, however, they 



a tremendous chase from a body of 


Indians, who kept in eight of them for 
several days, obliging them to gallop 
full speed. In the heart of the Andes 
they found Mendoza, a city of 20,000 
inhabitants, beautifully situated in a 
fertile and moRt delightful plain, and 
enriched by carrying on the commer- 
cial intercourse between the east and 
west of this part of the continent. This 
spot, buried in such deep seclusion, is 
well built, the inhabitants well inform- 
ed, and more polished in their manners 
than those of any other part of Ameri- 
ca visited by our author. A good deal 
of wine is made in the neighbourhood, 
and some of it by no means l*ad. The 
goitre, that mysterious malady, which 
afflicts all such Alpine regions, is the 
chief scourge of Mendoza. 

From Mendoza the road lay over one 
of the highest passes of the Andes, sup- 
posed about 12,800 feet above the seat, 
bordering on the lower limit of perpe- 
tual snow. Here the carcases of mules 
which had fallen down, perhaps a hun- 
dred years ago, appeared bb fresh as if 
they liad died only the preceding day. 
The descent was steep, and a snow- 
storm which came on, was marked by 
the fell of large masses of rock. It was 
only two days after verdure had begun 
to reappear, that they arrived at St Ja- 
go, the capital of Chili. The situation 
of this town is most picturesque, pre- 
senting a mass of vegetation in the centre 
of the barren mountains which overlook 
it. The houses, though neatly and re- 
gularly built, being of small height, are 
connected or intermingled with the fo- 
liage of the olive, the fig, and the mi- 
mosa, with which tbe gardens are filled. 
The inhabitants are reckoned at 48,000. 
Valparaiso, on the contrary, contains 
only 5000, ^ut is a thriving port, though 
meanly built. < , 

Mr Caldcleugh has not added very 
much to the interesting account already 
given of that country by Captain Hall. 
He reckons the entire population at 
000,000. The gold and silver mines, 
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as usual, impoverish most of those who pital and security, and to the water, 
embark in them. The gold is found which, in consequence 1 of neglect, has 
generally' by washing the beds of rivers, filled up many of the cavities. To clear 
mad ia vqry pure. The only portion de- off this water, a considerable' outlay 
'serving the name of mine exists in iron would be requisite' in the first instance ; 
.pyrites* but is neither rich nor exten- after which, with good* machinery* the 
sively worked. The silver mines of mines might become more productive 
u lUe Chilian Cordilleras are almost en- than ever, and more so, indeed, titan 
tirely worked in veins through a clay the world has much occasion' for. ' 

slate. The return afforded an Opportunity 

Mr Caldcleugh made an excursion of visiting Cordova, a city of *14,000 
to Callao and Lima, but here too has inhabitants, in the territory of La Plata, 
not added much to the information of It is characterized as “ a city situated 
Captain Hall. He makes some curious in a well,” being so thoroughly screened 
observations on the climate : A poor from view, that the travelling party 
sandy soil, on which for fourteen years were in the streets before they were 
there has not fallen a drop of rain, yieh Is aware of approaching it. The great 
as fine fruits, and as heavy crops, as are ornament of this town, and the m5st 
found in any quarter of the globe. This splendid edifice in America, is Col- 
happy effect arises from the thick damp lege built by the Jesuits, and whicl| 
fogs winch, during the whole winter, they made the centre of their operations 
lasting from May to November, are for civilizing the savage races in this 
brought in from the Pacific with the part of the continent. The vast reve- 
morning breeze, and are only dispersed nues formerly enjoyed by this insti- 
for a short time by the mid-day sun/ tution are now so greatly reduced, as 
The population of Peru is reckoned scarcely to suffice for keeping it in re- 
only at 1,4OG,O00, which, we should pair : It is attended by a hundred stu- 
think, must be umler-rated. The com- dents. 

parativeiy unproductive state both of The following statement is given of 
the Chilian and Peruvian mines, is con- the ptyulation of the provinces of Rio 
sidered as owing not at all to tile scar- de la Plata 
city of metal, but to the failure of ea- 
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Poinsett's Notes on Mexico, made in 
the autumn of 1822, though their in- 
formation is chiefly copied from Hum* 
botdt, and is thus both not original, and 
twenty years old, throws yet some light 
car the changes which the revolution 
has recently effected. 

Mr Poinsett found Vera Cruz in a 
singular state, an intimate intercourse 
being kept up between the town and 
the castle, (San Juan dc Ulloa,) which 
last forms the solitary point yet hold hy 
the Spanish government in Mexico ; 
while, at the same time, the most strict 
military precautions wore mutually ta- 
ken. It is not hero thought that there 
is any prospect of the castle being re- 
duced, as it, is very strong, well pro- 
visioned defended hy a hundred pieces 
of artillery, and inenpahle of being 
blockaded in winter on account of the 
sudden and heavy westerly gales. 

At Vera Cruz, Mr Poinsett mot two 
American gentlemen, who gave a most 
doleful account of the lot of a Mexican 
traveller. Nothing to eat but casajo , 
dried beef ; nothing to drink hut jmlque, 
the fermented juice of the agave > 
inns destitute of all accommodation, 
and <?xecrahly dirty — coaches, great 
lumbering machines, dragged hy ten 
mules — robbers at every mountain-pass, 
and frequently to he hoard whis- 
tling and shouting, to tin 4 groat dismay 
of the traveller. — Mr P., however, was 
not intimidated ; and, though he foiind 
the inns nearly as described, and had 
some alarms from robbers, he arrived in 
safety, through a picturesque and gene- 
rally fertile country, at the capital. The 
account given of the general aspect of 
Mexico seems worthy of extraction. 

. o The new city, which was com- 
menced in 1824, is built on piles. The 
1 are sufficiently wide, and run 
Hearfy north and south, east and west, 
into^lecting each other at right angles ; 
they are all well paved, and have side- 
walks of flat stones. The public squares 
are spacious, and surrounded by build- 


ings of hewn stone, and of very good 
architecture. The public edifies and 
churches arc* vast and splendid, and the 
private buildings, being constructed ei- 
ther of porous amygdaloid or of por- 
phyry, have an air of solidity, and even 
of magnificence ; they are of three aiid 
four stories high, with flat terrace roofs, 
and many of them are ornamented with 
iron balconies. The houses of Mexico 
are all squares with open courts, and 
the corridors, or interior piazzas, are or- 
namented with enormous china vases, 
containing evergreens, lliey are not 
so well furnished as our houses in the 
United States, hut the apartments are 
more lofty and spacious, and better dis- 
tributed. The entrance leads through 
a large gate into an inner court, with 
the stairs in front of the gate. The 
best apartments, which are generally 
gaudily painted, are on the street, and 
frequently on the second story above 
the ground floor. 

“ Our large cities are, many of them, 
neater than Mexico ; but there is an ap- 
pearance of solidity in the houses, and 
an air of grandeur in the aspect of the 
place, which are wanting in the cities 
of the United States. With us, how- 
ever, a stranger does not see that striking 
am l disgustingcoritrast bet ween the mag- 
nificence of the wealthy and the squa- 
lid penury of the poor, which, constantly 
meets his view in Mexico. I have de- 
scribed the palaces of the rich — the 
abode of poverty does not offend the 
eye. It is beneath the xdiuroh porches, 
in miserable barracks in the suburbs, or 
under the canopy of heaven. There 
are at least twenty thousand inhabitants 
of this capital, the population of which 
does not exceed one hundred and fifty 
thousand souls, who have no permanent 
place of abode, and no ostensible moans 
of gaining a livelihood. After passing 
the night, sometimes under cover, some- 
times it) the open air, they issue forth 
in the morning, like drones, to prey 
upon 1 he community, to beg, to steal, 
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are fortunate enough to gain more than 
they require to maintain themselves for 
a dpy, they go to the pulqueria, and 
there dance, carouse, and get drunk on 
pulque and vino mescal , a hraudy dis- 
tilled from the fermented juice of the 
agave. Around, and under the pul- 
querias, which are open sheds covering 
a space of from fifty to a hundred feet, 
men an$ women may be seen in the 
evening, stretched on the ground, sleep- 
ing off the effects of their deep pota- 
tions. These people, called by Hum- 
t boldt sqragates and guachinangos , are 
more generally known by the name of 
leper os. They are, for the most part, 
Indians and Mestizos ; lively and ex- 
tremely civil, asking alms with great 
humility, and pouring out prayers and 
blessings with astonishing volubility. 
They are most dexterous pick-pockets, 
and I heard of some instances of their 
sleight-of-hand, that surpas? the hap- 
piest efforts of the light-fingered gentry 
of Paris or Loudon. , 

u From what I have said of the leperos 
of Mexico, you will compare them to 
the Lazar on i of Naples : The compari- 
son will he favourable to the latter, who 
work more readily, steal less frequent- 
ly, and are sober. 1 ’ 

The following adds another feature 
to the picture. 

u In my walk this morning under 
the porticos leading to the principal 
square, I was struck with the singular 
exhibition they presented of the busy, 
the idle, and the devout. The shops 
were filled with tradesmen and pur- 
chasers, Under the porticos were men 
and women selling fruits and flowers, 
and wax-work representing with great 
accuracy the costumes of the country, 
the work of Indians, and the best of 
the sort ! hare ever seen. Leperos 
were leaning against the columns sun- 
ning themselves, and beggars and little 
urchins, selling pamphlets an<3 gazettes, 
followed us with lerud clamours. In 
the midst of this scene of noise and con- 
‘ von. xvrii* PART r. 


fusion, I observed two women on their 
knees before a picture of die Virgin, 
which is inclosed in a glass case, and 
lias always tapers burning' before it. 
They were abstracted from all that was, 
passing around them, and appeared to 
he really and devoutly absorbed in 
prayer. While looking at them and at 
the crowd, the tinkling of a small bed : 
was heard ; it announced the passage of 
the Host from the cathedral to the 
death-bed of a siiftev. In ail instant all 
was still. Sli^pkeepers and their cus- 
tomers, hpei'os and noisy children, all 
doffed their hats and knelt on the pave- 
ment, where they remained until the- 
i lost was out of sight, devoutly cross* 
ing themselves the while. t \Ve then 
rose, and the hum, and bustle, and cla- 
mour, were gradually renewed. We 
crossed the square, whore there are al- 
ways a number of hackney-coaches 
standing (better, I think, than thenar- 
Ties and fiacres of London and Paris), 
to the statue of Charles II., where* 
seated on the steps of the in closure, we 
found a class of men who are called 
evcoigdistas. Their business is to in- 
dite memorials and epistles for those 
who cannot write themselves. Wrap- 
ped in his blanket, and furnished with 
pen and ink, and a basket full of paper, 
the evangelist is ready to furnish letters, 
in verse or prose*, to all who apply for 
them. 1 listened for some time to one 
of them, who was writing a letter for 
a pretty young girl, and was artfully 
drawing her sentiments from Iter. 

“ The facility with which these men 
write is surprising. Memorials to mi- 
nisters and judges, letters of condolence 
and congratulation, and epistles breath- t 
ing love and friendship, succeed eaci^ 
other rapidly, and appear to cost -bulfe 
little effort. Some oi them are tolera- , - 
ble improvisatori — a faculty more com-, , 
mon among the people of Spanish , 
America, than it is even among tb^j 
Italians.” r . w,?'v 

Mexico appears, certainly, to be the 

Q 
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rn oh t picturesque country in the world, 
combining' the mountain grandeur of 
, Switzerland, with the fertile plains of 
Italy. The following picture of the 
I'Vmuv from a height above the city, 
though not drawn by the pencil of a 
great master, may give some idea of it. 

“ The city w as in the front of us, on 
-•the south of it the lakes of Xochimilco 
and Balco., On the north, the smaller 
lakes of Zumpaneo ami San CJiristo- 
bal ; and a little on tWb east, that of Jes- 
cuco; rich and fertile fields, interspersed 
with gardens and orchards, intervene ; 
and the aqueducts, which traverse the 
country on lofty arches, present objects 
of great beauty and interest. The live 
great roads leading to ihe city are lined 
With^Iarge trees, and the hills covered 
with cultivated fields and woods, and 
the whole plain studded with small 
towns and well-built villages, with their 
numerous white churches and elevated 
* spires, forming a strong contrast with the 
craggy and barren mountains that shut 
in the valley. Beyond these rise the 
volcanoes of Puebla, the Popocatepetl, 
and the Istaccihuatl, objects so grand 
and magnificent, that the eye always 
rests upon them with renewed delight. 
We lingered here until we saw this ex- 
tensive and beautiful landscape mellow- 
ed in the shades of twilight, mid ihe last 
rays of the setting sun refracted, in 
splendid tints, from the snowy moun- 
tains. 

> The refraction of the swnV rays from 
Jflifeses of snow, is, beyond de- 
scription, magnificent, and no colouring 
can do justice to the variety and ricb- 
w of tlie t tints which, in some situa- 
are- thrown upon a whole land- 
The scenes of Mexico and of 
(flpwltearlaiid have only this^feuture in 


common ; hut that is so strikingly beau-?* 
tiful, as frequently to recall my earliest ^ 
impressions of the sublime and benuti- ' 
l’ul in natural objects, and to carry me J 
back to that delightful period when I ' 
wandered on foot over the mountains 
of the Alps." 

Mr Poinsett visited the formerly co- 
lossal mines of Valenciana, which once 
employed two thousand mules, and in 
which a hundred shafts were opened. 
They wore now worked only very par- 
tially, and the water was continually 
rising higher aud higher. The popu- 
lation ot the place was reduced from 
22,000 to 4,000. The city of Gna- 
naxuato, to which Valenciana forms a 
sort, of suburb, contained once, within 
the walls, 41,000; in 1822, only 15,300. 

Mr Poinsett seems to consider. the 
government of lturbide as decidedly 
unpopular, though lie admits that, as nit 
American, he had a prepossession on 
the subject. lie had an intei view, how- 
over, with that usurper, and describes 
his add toss as pleasing, and his exterior 
as prepossessing. “ He Ls about Jive feet 
ten inches high, stoutly made, and well- 
proportioned ; lus face is oval, and his 
features aw very good, except his eyes, 
which were constantly bent on the 
ground or averted. His hair is bfown, 
with red whiskers ; and his complexion 
fair and ruddy, more like that of a Ger- 
man than of a .Spaniard. In the course 
of half an hour’s easy conversation, he 
took occasion to compliment the Ame- 
rican on the institutions of his country, 
at the same time pretended to lament 
that they were not suited to the cir- 
cumstances of his own, modestly in- 
sinuating, that he had yielded very re- 
luctantly to the w ishes of the people, 
merely to prevent misrule niid wmreby.” 
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Notwithstanding the imperfect 
success of t upturn Parry’s two expe- 
ditions, the British government did not 
relax in its liberal design of circumnaviga- 
ting, if possible, Northern America; and 
whether this succeed or not, it was de- 
termined, by land or sea, to trace the 
polar limit of that great continent. 
Three expeditions were now fitted out ; 
one, under Captain Parry, proceeded 
again in his first tract, and will endea- 
vour, by way of Prince Regent’s inlet, 
to find a way to the coast of America 
and the open sea traversed by Captain 
Franklin. Another, under Captain 
Lyon, was to take the route of the last 
voyage, and, proceeding to Repulse 
Bay, was thence to cross to the oppo- 
site side of Melville peninsula, and by 
boats, or any other mode found most 
effective, to connect that point with 
the limit of Captain Franklin’s disco- 
veries. The last is to 1m> entirely a hind 
expedition, and is conducted by Cap- 
tain Franklin, who, from New York, 
will seek to reach Ids former station at 
the month of Heame’s river, thence to 
trace the coast, first to the mouth of 
Mackenzie’s river, and then, if possible, 
as far as Behring’s Straits. 

All these expeditions were put in 
' movement in the eoursp of the year, but 
one only had a result* premature and 
disastrous. Captain Lyon did not even 
reach Repulse bay, the limit of Middle-, 
ton’s discoveries; but, in approaching 
it by the great*inlct called Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Welcome, was overtaken by so 
dreadful a tempest, as left no room for 
any consideration, than how to reach 
Britain in safety. As this is one of the 
most striking scenes of wreck and pe- 
ril 1 which we remember to have seen 
described, the picture drawn of it by 
Captain Lyon will be read with interest. 

“Never shall I forget the dreariness of 
this most anxious night. Our ship pitch- 


ed at such a rate, tliat it was not pos- 
sible to stand even below, while on 
deck we were unable to move without 
holding by ropes which were stretched 
from side to side. The drifosnow flew 
in such sharp *heavy flakes, that we 
could not look to windward, and it 
froze on deck to above a foot in depth. * 
The sea made incessant breaches quite 
fore and aft the ship, and the tempo- 
rary warmth it gave while it lashed 
over us, was most painfully checked by 
its almost immediately freezing on our 
clotlies. To these discomforts were 
added the horrible unrenjpinty as to 
whether the cables would,' hold until 
day-light, and the conviction also that 
if they failed ns, we should instantly 
he dashed to pieces ; tj[»e wind blowing 
directly to the quarter in which we 
knew the shore must lie. Again, should 
they continue to hold us, we feared, by 
the ship’s complaining so much forward, 
that the bitts would be torn up, or that 
she would settle down at her anchors, 
overpowered by some of the tremendous 
seas which burst over her. 

“ During the whole of this time, 
streams of heavy ice continued to drive 
down upon us, any of which, had it hung 
for a moment against the cables, would 
have broken them, and, at the same 
time, have allowed the bowsprit to pitch 
on it, and be destroyed. The masts 
would have followed this, for we were 
all so exhausted, and the ship tvas so 
costed with ice, that nothing could 
have been done to save them. 

“ We all lay down at times during the 
night, for to have remaineducoastantly 
on deck would have quite overpowered 
us; I constantly went up, and shall 
never forget the desolate picture which 
was always before me. * 

“ The hurricane blew with^such vio- 
lence as to be perfectly <jeafening ; and 
the heavy wash of the sea made it diffi- 
cult to reach the mainmast, where the 
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officer pf the watch and his people sat 
shivering, completely cased in frozen 
snow, under a small tarpaulin, before 
which ropes were stretched to preserve 
them in their places. I never beheld 
a darker night, mid its gloom was in- 
creased by the rays of a small horn lan- 
tern which was suspended from the 
mizen stay to show where the people 
* sat. 

(t At dawnopthe 13th, thirty minutes 
after four, a.m., we found that the 
best bower cable had parted, and as tin,* 
gale now blew witli terrific violence 
from the north, there was little reason 
to expect that the other anchors would 
hold long jgor if they did, we pitched 
so deeply,, and lifted so great a body 
of water each time, that it Was feared 
the windlass and forecastle would be 
tom up, or sh<^ must go down at her 
anchors; although the ports were knock- 
ed out, and a considerable portion of the 
bulwark cut away, she could scarcely 
discharge one sea before shipping ano- 
ther, and the decks were frequently 
flooded to an alarming depth. 

“ At six a.m., all further doubts on 
this particular account were at an end, 
for, having received two overwhelming 
seas, both the other cables went at the 
same moment, and we were left help- 
less, without anchors, or any means* of 
saving ourselves, should the shore, as 
we had every reason to expect, be close 
astern. And here again I had the hap- 
piness of witnessing the same general 
trancjtoliiy as was shown on the 1st of 
September, There was no outcry that 
the cables were gone, but my friend 
Mr Manico, with Mr Carr the gunner, 
came aft $s soon as they recovered their 
fegjj, and, in the lowest whisper, in- 
formed me that the cables had ah part- 
in trending to the wind, 
lay iuite, down on her broadside, and, 
M' i|vt|ien became evident that nothing 
held am^that she was quite h elp- 
less,£A^h man instinctively took his. 
station, while the seamen at the leads, 


having secured themselves as well as 
was in their power, repeated their sound- 
ing, on which our preservation depend- 
ed, with as much composure as if wo 
had been entering a friendly port. Here 
again that Almighty Power, which had 
before so mercifully preserved us, grant- 
ed us his protection, for it so happened 
that it was slackwater when we parted, 
the wind had come round to N. N. W. 
(along the land,) and our head fell off 
to north-east, or seaward ; we set two 
trysails, for the ship would bear no 
more, and even with that lay her lee gun- 
wale in the water. In a quarter of an 
hour we were in seventeen fathoms. 
Still expecting every moment to strike, 
from having no idea where we had an- 
chored, I ordered the few remaining 
casks of the provisions received from 
the Snap, to be ljove overboard, for, 
being stowed round the capstan and 
abaft the mizen-mast, I feared their 
fetching way should we take the ground. 
At eight, the fore trysail gaff went in 
the slings, but we were unable to lower 
it, on accouut of the amazing force of 
the wind, and ergry rope being en- 
crusted with a thick coating of ice. The 
decks were now so deeply covered with 
frozen snow and freezing sea- water, that 
it was scarcely possible, while we lay 
over so much, to stand on them ; and 
all hands being* wet ami half Frozen, 
without having had any refreshment 
for so many hours, our situation was 
rendered miserable in the extreme. 

“ Standing with our head to the north- 
east, we deepened the water, but in- 
creased the sea and wind, which latter 
was alone of sufficient strength to stave 
the larboard waist boat against the side 
of the ship, and also to damage that 
on the quarter by the same means* , . 

“ At eleven a* m., a wave filled* s&d 
swept away the larboard waist boat, 
from which, most providentially* the 
leads-man had just been called, with 
her davits and the swinging boom. At 
noon a dim meridian altitude was oh- 
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toined, arid at two p.m. we observed 
Southampton Inland from N. N. E. to 
E. b. S., very indistinctly, and distant 
eighteen or-twenty miles, but could see 
nothing of the coast we lmd left, as it 
was still covered hy dark clouds and 
snow-storms. 

“In the afternoon, having well weigh- 
ed in my mind all the circumstances of our 
distressed situation, I turned the hands 
up, and informed them that « having 
now lost all our bower anchors, and 
c hains, and being, in consequence, lin- 
Uble to bring up in any part of the 
Welcome ; being exposed to the sets 
of a tremendous tide-way, and con- 
stant heavy gules, one of which was 
now rapidly sweeping us hack to the 
southward, and being yet above eighty 
miles from Repulse Bay, with the shores 
leading to which we were unacquainted; 
eur compasses useless, and it being im- 
possible to continue under sail with any 
degree of safety in these dark twelve- 
hour nights, with the too oft£n expe- 
rienced certainty that the ship could 
not beat off a lee-shore, even in mode- 
rate weather, 1 had determined on 
making southing, to clear file narrows 
of the Welcome, after which, I should 
decide on some plan for our future 
operations.’ 1 ' 

The persevering efforts of govern- 
ment to explore the interior of Africa, 
were at length crowned with very ex- 
tensive success. The expedition sent 
under Messrs Oudney, Denham, and 
Clapperton, discovered more remarka- 
ble features, giving to its geography 
more of a new aspect, than had ever 
been anticipated. The kingdom of 
Bombu, known for some time as the 
.most; extensive and important of interior 
Africa,* had always been understood as 
running from north to south, and filling 
the intermediate spaa 1 between the 
countries oil the Niger, and those on 
the Mediterranean* It was now found, 
i however, lobe entirely in Central Africa, 


and to he on the line traversed by the 
Niger itself. Another most prominent 
feature appeared : a great lake, or ra- 
ther inland sea, filling the whole centre, 
and extending in one direction up- 
wards of two hundred miles. Into this 
great lake two rivers emptied them- 
selves. One was the Yepu, coming 
from the west, in the direction from 
which the Niger might he expected. 
Jt did not, indeed, present a magnitude 
corresponding to the descriptions and 
ideas of that celebrated stream, its 
breadth being only tflirty feet, and the 
channel without any rapid current. In 
tracing its banks, however, the remains 
of many great cities were found, and it 
was ascertained to have issued from the 
lake Nyffe, in which a great portion of 
its waters might probably he evaporated. 
A river of much greater magnitude was 
found to enter it upon the north-east, 
which has not yet been traced far up, 
but has been supposed to be another 
branch of the Niger. The kingdom of 
Bornou, situated round this great lake, 
is supposed to contain about two mil- 
lions of inhabitants, a number not pro- 
portioned to its extent ; but many parts 
of it are arid, and unproductive. Thir- 
ty-six towns and cities are enumerated, 
of which Kouka is the present capital. 
The people have large unmeaning faces, 
fiat negro noses, large mouths, good 
teeth, and high foreheads ; they are 
tame, peaceable, anti quiet. These par- 
ticulars are communicated by the Quar- 
terly Review, on authority understood 
as official, but as a mere foretaste of 
the information which will be con- 
tained in the journals of the travellers 
themselves ; and as we understand that 
these journals have recently arrived at 
Tripoli, we may reserve, till after tlieir 
appearance, a full analysis of the im- 
portant information obtained by this 
mission. We lament to understand the 
death of Dr Oudney, one of the most in- 
telligent of its members ;bgiM^or Ded- 
ham still remains in Bornou, prosecuting 
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his researches ; and Captain Lain#, it 
has been announced, is proceeding 
across the desert, direct to Tombuo 
too. 

A good deal of curious information 
was gained by one, whose enterprize, 
exerting itself in somewhat of an odd 
English way, led him to traverse on 
foot the wilds of Siberia, as far us the 
Eastern Ocean. It is not our part to 
canvass the manner in which Captain 
Cochrane got forward ; wo leave that 
between him and jlte Quarterly. 

We shall not follow the narration 
through the known tracts of Europe, 
but shall take him up at Nislmei-Novo- 
gorod, which, notwithstanding its sur- 
name beating the import of little, sur- 
passes now its famed and ancient sister 
city of the same name. It owes this 
new greatness to its having become 
the seat of an immense fair, which 
forms the commercial link between Eu- 
rope and Tartary. The business done 
is estimated, it seems, at two hundred 
millions of roubles ; but this we should 
think much more than double the real 
amount. Yet, it is feared that, after 
millions of money have been expended 
on the building-s upon this site, it may 
he buried under water by a shift which 
the Volga threatens to make in its chan- 
nel. The population is reckoned 15,000 
in ordinary periods, and nearly ten times 
that number during^ the fair. 

From this place, our traveller de- 
fended the Volga to the half- Tartar 
capital of Kazan, reckoned tlfe third 
, city of Russia, with 40,000 souls, hut 
just recovering from a fire, which, five 
. years ago, laid completely in ashes a 
' town Vrhose houses are built, and its 
streets paved, with wood. This place 

the Residence of a good number of 

feisty, whose almost sole occupation 
^ jS r Bifflaid« and cards. Kazan is a large 
1 with 900, tW inhabitants, flat, 

aiid finbly Watered by the Volga and 
the Kfttpa, but rendered by this site 
marshy and unwholesome. The next 


place was Perm, a thriving Tittle town, 
capital of a province, nearly as populous 
as Kazan. Indeed, as he approached 
Kazan, he describes the country as 
equal, in fertility and cultivation, to any 
he had ever seen. In this quarter are 
large distilleries, farmed out by govern- 
ment, which makes them a monopoly, 
in consequence of which the spirit is 
doubly or trebly watered; the profit 
going not to government, but to its of- 
ficers. The Russians, however, are not 
so much to be deplored on acyount of 
the poor bargain they get, as if it had 
been of a more necessary or salutary 
article. 

The ascent and descent of the Oural 
are so gradual, that our traveller was 
scarcely sensible lie was passing the 
mighty barrier of Europe and Asia. 
The Asiatic side appeared to him in se- 
veral respects preferable. The inha- 
bitants of the villages were more civil, 
more hospitable, and more cleanly ; and 
lie declares, that lie was obliged abso- 
lutely to lay by his purse, and give up 
the “ hackneyed and unsocial custom 
of paying foe food.” 

Catharinenburg, the first city on the 
Asiatic side, is the centre of extensive 
mines, which, being the property of go- 
vernment, and worked by slaves, are a 
very poor affair for all concerned. TK‘ 
workmen get only two pounds of black 
bread a-day, a suit of clothes, and 13s. 
6d. sterling a-year. The emoluments 
of the officers seem derived almost sole- 
ly from cheating, which our traveller 
seems to consider a matter of necessi- 
ty ; for their lawful wages have never 
been increased since the days of Catha- 
rine, and instead of beingpaid in silver 
roubles, worth 3s, 4d., pre paid in pa- 
per, worth only 9}d. Ip an imnjensc 
iron establishment, belonging to tlta 
Yakoulef family, everything is carried 
on in a much superior style, and much 
more to the profit of the owners. 

Captain C. walked over a fine road, 
through a swampy and woody country , » 
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to Tumeu, it small town, situated on 
the rapid hanks of the Toura, with a 
considerable trade in timber, tallow, and 
/hules. The next town was Tobolsk, a 
name terrible in Europe, as the place 
of Uuf&ian relegation from beyond the 
limits of social existence. But it does 
not seem at all to answer this charac- 
ter. It is a clean town, in a most com- 
manding situation, built and paved with 
wood, with many handsome churches, 
and no convents, the markets and ba- 
zaars well regulated. Bread is to lie 
had 36)bfl. for a shilling, meat the same 
quantity for three shillings. Above all, 
the society is described as good, and 
marked by a general air of content and 
cheerfulness. The exiles are chiefly 
political, and no government, it is re- 
marked, Inmishes fools ; and being 
thought sufficiently seemed “ within 
the prison of unbounded wilds,” any 
further precaution is deemed unneces- 
sary. 

After leaving Tobolsk, the route, as- 
cending llie Iitisch, lay through a wide 
pasture plain, with a good deal of cul- 
tivation round the villages, which, 
though dirty, appeared comfortable ami 
happy. Omsk, at the junction of the 
Irtisch ind Om, is a frontier fortress 
against the Kirghises, with a garrison 
of 4000 troops, who are kept in excel- 
lent order, and where there is a well- 
taught Lancastrian school, maintained 
by government. There is also one kept 
for the inhabitants, wlio amount to 
about 7500. The traveller declares 
these Kirghises to he the most miser- 
able and filthy race he ever beheld, 
wearing nothing hut trowsers, and ha- 
ving nothing in their wretched tents 
but one large iron kettle and wooden 
spoons. They readily sell their children 
for a pound of tobacco, or a bottle of 
brandy, and, it is alleged, steal the Rus- 
sians for ihfe purpose of selling them 
elsewhere. He describes, however, the 
appearance of their chiefs as handsome 4 


and manly ; their dress, a long robe of 
blue cloth, beautifully embroidered, and 
fastened round the waist by a highly- 
polished silver belt, from which was 
suspended a dagger, a knife, a pipe, 
and what in England might be termed 
a tinder-box, a shirt of coloured cotton, 
large Tartar trowsers, and boots to cor- 
respond ; a handsome fur-cap, with a 
small black one under it, to cover the 
clean-shaved head ; a long beard and 
bare neck. All the villages up the Ir- 
tisch are mere military posts, of which 
the limitary one is Semipalatinsk, with 
a garrison of 2000 men, as well order- 
ed as that of Oigsk, A little to the 
east is Ubinsk, “ a dirty little place, 
called hero a town,” from which he bad 
a v^;w of the chain of mountains which 
divide the Russian and Chinese umpires. 
He came nearly into contact with it at 
Bouktarma. He describes it as one of 
the most romantic spots in the universe; 
yet, unless within the fortress, there is 
not a tree or a shrub to be seen ; only 
a vast plain of luxuriant herbage, diver- 
sified by bold and precipitous moun- 
tains, standing detached from each other. 
The fortresses do not prevent the Kir- 
ghises from committing dreadful havoc 
upon the cattle which feed upon this rich 
plain. At midnight, Captain Cochrane 
forded the little stream which forms the 
limit of the empires, and seated himself 
on a stone. u What can surpass that 
scene, I know not. Some of the lofti- 
est granite mountains, spreading in va- 
rious directions, iudosing some of the 
most luxuriant valleys in the world ; yet 
all deserted — all this fair and fertile 
tract abandoned to wild beasts, merely 
to constitute a neutral territory.” 

At this point Captain C. left the Ir- 
tisch, and crossed to the Koly van, where 
tlie immense mines of Barnaoule form 
the most important object, Th^ir chief 
product is silver, of which fresh mines 
are constantly discovered, u ^so that the 
whole district may he sjrid to be silver.” 
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The mines appear to be much better 
managed than those of Gatharinenburg, 
afiff ate consequently more productive. 
Thirteen thousand persons are constant- 
ly,; and about fifty-five thousand occa- 
sionally employed ; all serfs belonging 
^oYhe emperor. TJie wages are almost 
jfcdb trilling to name ; yet the necessaries 
of life are so excessively cheap, that the 
labourers are maintained in a state to- 
lerably comfortable. The entire pro- 
duce of these mines is stated at four 
millions mid alialf of roubles, or 200, 000/. 
sterling. Twelve thousand horses and 
oxen, and fifteen hundred labourers, are 
employed in the sole task of conveying 
to Barnaoule the earth which contains 
the ore, for the purpose of its being ex- 
tracted. Barnaoule is a town of ^)00 
inhabitants, well built of wood ami 
brick, with beef at three farthings for 
two pounds, and everything else in pro- 
portion. In short, he considers the 
place the happiest, the best governed, 
mid the neatest in Siberia. 

At Barnaoule, Captain C. learned 
that an expedition was fitting out to ex- 
plore the north-east of Asia ; and ani- 
mated by the spirit of British enter- 
prize, he determined to hasten to join 
it, casting only a hasty glance at inter- 
mediate objects. Tomsk, capital of an 
extensive district, was found to contain 
1800 houses, 12 churches, and about 
9000 inhabitants. Thirty-five bullocks 
were seen sold for eighteen pounds ; 
yet Tomsk is a miserable place, sur- 
rounded by a waste of brushwood, and 
misery the general character of the, sur- 
rounding villages. The people are hos- 
pitable, but their morals by no means 
( exemplary. Krasnoyarek, on the con- 
\t tffciy, is situated in a fine country. 
Irkutsk, : capital of Eastern Siberia, is 
the handsomest of its towns ; 
b0? r & not appear to our present 
traveller to equal Tobolsk. It contains, 
streets, a few very fine 
btntdifrg^ and 12 handsome churches ; 
and it makes a display of rapid im- 


provement, having been raised almost 
into existence within the last forty years. 
Irkutsk is theyrentre of an extensive 
commerce. ITritbrtunately, contempt 
on one side, and enmity on the other, 
prevail between the military cla&ses and 
the merchants, who in Russia arc re- 
garded almost as the Jews were here 
formerly ; and, indeed, commerce in 
under strange fetters. No man can be 
a first-rate merchant, or employ a capi- 
tal of 100,000 roubles, without a li- 
cence from the emperor, purchased by 
paying 5 or 10 per cent of that amount. 
A good account is, given of all the go- 
vernment establishments in this place. 

Captain Cochrane now proceeded 
four hundred miles north-eastward to 
Yakutsk, which may he considered the 
last town on this side of the' world. It 
is ill-built, and in the most exposed of 
all bleak situations, on the broad and 
lazy stream of the Lena, which is usu- 
ally frozen by the 1st of October. It 
contains 7000 inhabitants, chiefly em- 
ployed in the fur trade. The sable is 
still the staple fur ; and the fine ones 
of Vitim and Olekma are valued at fif- 
teen or twenty pounds sterling a-pair. 
Fifty thousand individuals, Russians, 
Yakuts, Tongonses, and Yukagires, pay 
tribute within the limits of this govern- 
ment, aud the number of people is sup- 
posed to be about 185,000. The fol- 
lowing are reported as the current prices 
of the different skins at Yakutsk : — 

Bear, . 20$. to 25$. 

Sable, . , 30$. tQ 150$. 

Sea Otter, ' . 10/. to 30/. 

River ditto, . 30$. to 40$. 

Black Fox, . 5l. to SOL 

Red and Grey ditto, 21. to 3/. 

Wolves, . 10$. to ^1$. 

The traders are said to make to- 
mense profits, gaining 150 per cent on 
the European commodities which they 
sell, and 100 per cent <m to skins 
which they bring to Yakutsk* , 

From Yakutsk, our adventurer nil- 
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dertook certainly a most daring expedi- 
tion, across the vast frozen desert of the 
north-east of Asia, extending one thou- 
sand eight hundred miles, to Nischney 
Kolymsk. Throughout the whole of 
this space, there are only a few Rus- 
sian posts, of seven or eight houses 
each, called here towns, and at the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred miles 
from each other. In the immense in- 
termediate spaces, the only provision 
for travellers consists in charity yourts, 
little square buildings, with a fire-place 
. in the middle. As they are only, how- 
ever, at the precise distance of twenty- 
five miles, the traveller sometimes could 
not reach, and if active, sometimes 
went beyond them. The only resource 
then was to bivouac in the open air, 
many feet deep in snow ; yet the posi- 
tion is described as surprisingly com- 
fortable, there' being always plenty of 
pine-wood to make a blazing fire ; only 
it was necessary to lie so near, that one 
side was roasted, while the other was 
almost frozen. Nischney Kolymsk was 
the termination of this journey, per- 
formed in sixty-one days. It is a large 
town in this quarter of the world, con- 
taining fifty dwellings, and four hun- 
dred people ; not a l>)ade of glass to be 
seen in its vicinity ; the very small num- 
ber of horses and cows attempted to be 
kept, being fed upon the tops and 
stumps of the bushes. Their industry 
’ is confined to hunting, and, above all, 
to fishing ; the produce and consump- 
tion of which, according to our author, 
really somewhat exceeds belief. He 
says that six hundred inhabitants, in a 
apace of eighty miles, consume nearly 
two millions of pounds of fish ; which 
makes fifty pounds a-day to>ach per- 
son. It is true, great part of this stock 
^ is shared* with the dogs, each of whom, 
in the busy season, gets ten herrings 
a-day. • 

Beyond the Kolyma are found the 
Tchuktchi, a peculiar people, Who oc- 
cupy tho north-eastern extremity of 


Asia ; a stout, rough, honest, hold, fear- 
less race, who, alone of all the northern 
Asiatics, seem in no degree to own ths 
supremacy of Russia. They come ai* 
nually to a great fair held at the for- 
tress of Ostrounaya, whither our author 
went to see it. There came to the fair 
sixty-eight men, sixty women, fifty*sj£ 
children, and five hundred reiurdoeu. 
The Tcliuktchi showed themselves very 
versaut in tobacco, and not easily to he 
cheated as to that article. They took 
off forty thousand pounds, at three 
roubles a-pound, making 120,000 rou- 
bles. The other articles are kettles, 
knives, spears, needles, bells, scissors, 
pipes, axes, spoons, coral beads, and 
other small ornaments. # In return, 
they brought of the productions of 
their own country 400 or 5d0 sea? 
liorse teeth, a few bear-skins, rein*? 
deer dresses, and white foxes. The 
most valuable articles, however# were 
from the American coast; the fursof 
black, brown, blue, red, and white foxes, 
martins, some beavers, river . otters, 
bears, wolves, sea-dogs, and sea-horse 
skins. 

Notwithstanding all the posting and 
peril by which Captain C. had got on 
to this place, he failed in las object. 
At Nischney Kolymsk, indeed, he found 
*Baron Wrangel, whom he pronoun* 
ces without an equal in the Rushan 
navy ; hut the Baron, though he re? 
ceived him extremely well, stated* 
that he could not allow him to become* 
his companion, without express autho- 
rity |rom the Russian government, lit 
the course of his stay, however the Ba?, 
ron accomplished his journey, whi^k 
consisted in doubling SheJatzkoi^Noss, 
an$ tracing its connexion with the ea^t,- ' 
ern cape of Asia, thereby ascertaining 
the disjunction of the Asiatic and Ame- 
rican continents. , > r* » 

Captain Cochrane’s nett phject war 
to cross over to America; and ho en- 
deavoured to procure from the Tcjpikt- 
chi, a consent to convey him thither, 
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but appears to have failed, in conse- 
quende of pretending that he was on a 
mission from the emperor ; a falsehood 
Which their sagacity enabled the in ea- 
sily^ to detect. He could only accom- 
plish this scheme, therefore, by going 
to Ochotsk, the port of Siberia on tin* 
eastern ocean, llis easiest route was 
bftdk by Yakutzk ; but desirous to avoid 
retracing two thousand miles of so mo- 
notonous a region, he determined 1o 
strike across, through a most desolate 
and unfrequented route, the hardships 
of which, if they are not irreatly exag- 
gerated, must have been almost be\ond 
human endurance. His own picture is 
as follows : — tk My route lay along the 
Kolyma, Zyzanka, Indigirka, Omekon, 
and 0|<ota ; all of which are, at this 
season of the year, large, rapid, danger- 
ous, and almost impassable rivers. Re- 
sides these, there are numerous other 
streams, besides lofty mountains of fro- 
zen snow, large overflowed marshes, 
crowded and decayed forests ; suffering 
at tlie same time cold, rain, hunger, ami 
fatigue, with forty-five nights’ exposure 
to the snow ; at times without fire, in a 
frost of thirty degrees ; and latterly, 
five days being passed without food ; 
never having seen an individual during 
four hundred miles, and but one lmhi- fl 
tation in the extent of one thousand.” 

Okotsk was found to be a little, thri- 
ving, well-governed port, containing 
^1500 inhabitants, and promising to be, 
next to Irkutsk, the neatest town in 
Asiatic Russia. The present governor 
has changed the site from a low Sandy 
beach on the sea-side, to a new and 
much better position on the opposite 
Ibank^f the Okota. Only the govern- 
ment bouses have yet been erected there, 
but the rest are gradually transferring 
and building on a regular plan. Okotsk 
carries on all the trade of Kamtschatka, 
and/ of North-western America. The 
exports are the same already enume- 
rated s» taken off by the Tschutchi ; 
the i mpSiiim almost entirely fine furs, 


an article of little bujjk and great value ; 
no other, indeed, could pay tlie im- 
mense land and river carriage across 
Siberia, The persons employed by go-' , 
vernment amount to about fiOO, and 
cost only ten thousand pounds per an- 
num. Tlie, revenue, however, does not 
nearly defray this expense. The abuses 
must, indeed, have been enormous, if, 
as here stated, it was customary for an 
officer, whenever he wanted money, to 
step into the dock-yard, take out arti- 
cles to the requisite amount, and sell 
them for his own behoof, but this prac- 
tice is said to he now at an end. The 
commerce of Eastern Siberia could have 
been carried on with much greater ad- 
vantage, if the late differences with the 
Chinese had terminated in giving to 
Russia the free navigation of the Amour; 
and this is an article which one would 
think she might have been able to dic- 
tate ; but the fact is otherwise. 

Here Captain Cochrane determined, 
for reasons w hich we shall not canvass, 
to give up his plan of exploring Ame- 
rica, and to conclude his survey with 
the Kamtschadale peninsula. Its port, 
railed St Peter's and St Paul’s, seems 
to be a gay thriving place, where our 
author found even the opportunity of 
selecting a wife. In a tour along the 
coast, he judged it the most amplv_ 
stocked with the necessaries of life, of 
any country he had ever seen. “ Wood 
of the first growth, fish in a most abun- 
dant quantity, game of the finest fla- 
vour, and of various species, pastures 
inconsumable ; a chase which yields 
foxes, sables, river-otters, bears, wolves, 
&c. of the finest specimens.” The peo- 
ple seem, however, to be peculiarly 
poor an tf oppressed, it having been es- 
tablished as a maxim of government, 
that “ God is high, and the emperor y 
far off.” Of late, however, the yamck r * 
or capitation, has been reduced one 
half. Great ravage has also been com- 
mitted by infectious and cutaneous dis- 
eases, so that the numbers have sus- 
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t ained a considerable d i m inuti on ; t h on gh 
this is no longer supposed to be pro- 
gressive. The Kamtschadales are de- 
FCtibed to be as formerly, honest, gen- 
tle, lazy, drunken, servile, disburthened 
of all care and consideration for the fu- 
ture. The population of the peninsula 
is "reckoned at 4574, of whom 2760 are 
Idamtschadales, with nearly the same 
number of dogs ; 1260 Russians ; 598 
Koriaks, and other races. These par- 
ticulars exceed the total by 44, for which 
the author must answer. 


Captain Cochrane now returnee! b^r 
the same route, and through nearly the 
same places ; hut we have generally in- 
corporated his second observations with 
his first, and need not accompany* him 
hack. He visited Kiakhta, and the cor- 
responding Chinese city of Maimatshin, 
but found nothing to add to the account 
given by Cox, of the commercial inter- 
course between these two great em- 
pires. 
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CHAP. II. 

EMINENT CHARACTERS DECEASED. 

Lord Byron — Lutiis XVIII. — Girodct. the French Fainter — Tlu. Duchess (if 

Devonshire . 


The obituary of this year presented 
few names that appear entitled to a 
place in this department of the volume. 
There fell/ however, one name, mighty 
beyond any other ; an individual who, 
with one great and past exception, 
ranked perhaps prominent in the eye 
of the world. The mighty ruler and 
conqueror of Europe scarcely, in a lite- 
rary and refined age, held a more conspi- 
cuous place than the monarch* of the 
realms of poesy. The individual, who 
must be at once recognized under this 
title, has not been less marked by his 
life than by his poems, and pursued in 
both a dering and eccentric orbit, whose 
aspect, though doubtful and perilous, 
rivetted continually the gaze of man- 
kind. A painful task devolves on the 
•writer who must trace a career at once 
ser feright and so dark ; who must nei- 
ther forget the reverence due to gifts 
so belted, nor suffer their splendour, 
by^the afesodWing power of the human 
transferred to other quali- 
fi^P^c^ th^ fste ^of our frail and 
combined in 

, life lineage was ancient and 


illustrious,' being to be traced back to 
the Conquest. Two Byrons fell at the 
battle of Crcssy ; and Sir John de By- 
ron distinguished himself jji the field 
of Bosworth. But their most distin- 
guished figure was in the civil wars, 
when Sir John, then the family repre- 
sentative, had eleven sons who fought 
in the cause of Charles. Of these, 
seven were present, and four fell, at the 
fatal battle of Marston Moor. Sir John 
Byron, one of the few survivors, re-^ 
ceived for these and other services, the 
title of Lord, which ever after remain- 
ed in his family. Another ancestor was 
Commodore Byron, noted for his un- 
fortunate voyage and perilous adven- 
tures on the coast of Patagonia. He 
maintained always the reputation of a 
good seaman, but a most unfortunate 
one, and passed among the sailors un- 
der the appellation of u Foul Weather 
Jack . 0 < 

John, the son of Commodore Byraio 
and father to the subject of the present 
memoir is one of whom everything that 
is evil is related. He was called “ Mad 
Jack Byron, ° and his dissoluteness was 
so extreme, that it Was considered a 
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disgrace to be seen in his company. 
After ruining his fortune, he endeavour- 
ed to patch it up by marrying Miss 
rSjtfherine, Gordon, an Aberdeenshire 
heiress. In a few years, he squandered 
her property, went abroad, and left her 
almost destitute. In this situation, 
being shunnedjby all his family, Mrs 
Byron went to reside at Aberdeen, 
where she lived in the most retired 
manner, and carried on the early edu- 
cation of her son. Considering “ that 
she had nothing on earth but him to 
, live for,” she is alleged to have shown 
an extreme and injudicious fondness, 
which tended to strengthen the defects 
of his character. At school, it was ob- 
served, that he did not show any pecu- 
liar delight in study, and was chiefly 
ambitious to excel in hardy sports, par- 
ticularly in swimming, fishing, and 
steering a boat. Ilis powers were, how- 
evor, shown when absence occasionally 
threw him beliind his school-fellows, 
by the rapidity with which he made up 
to them ; when, having redeemed his 
loss, he contented himself with main- 
taining the' character of a tolerable 
scholar. 

When George Byron Gordon, as be 
was then* called, was little more than 
ten years old, his uncle, Lord Byron, a 
man of violent and ungovernable pas- 
sions, aud who had killed a near rela- 
tion in a duel, died without issue. The 
‘deserted orphan became thus heir to his 
title and estate, and had an entirely 
new prospeclabeforq, him. His educa- 
tion was immediately put in the usual 
train of that of Englishmen of rank, 
and he was sent successively to Harrow, 
and to Cambridge. Both at school and 
at/ollegq, he had the reputation of a 
wld, clever hoy, who trampled upon 
mdg^*and fiistinpiiahed himself more 
(►without the class than within. His 
tone pf was already 

shown at (Ofl&ge/ tykepping a bear, , 
with the 4ecWoa purpose of making 
dig animal a graduate. Before the age 


of sixteen, he formed a boyish passion 
for a Miss Chaworth, whom he met at 
Newstead during his vacations. She 
married another, to the deep distress of 
her youthful lover, who had, errone- 
ously as he afterwards admitted, ascri- 
bed to her all the perfections which 
belong to heroines of romance. It seems 
too much, however,, with some of his 
biographers, to impute to this disap- 
pointment much of the gloom of his 
future character. Such early mishaps 
must he pretty common, and the im- 
pression, probably, would not be of 
very long duration. Doubtless, how- 
ever, this adventure would have an in- 
fluence in developing his character, and 
making him feel the depths of his own 
heart. 

At nineteen. Lord Byron retired to 
Newstead, and appeared to employ 
himself chiefly in country sports. Al- 
though, however, there is so little re- 
cord of any regular study, it is plain he 
must somehow or other have imbibed 
habits of reading, and a taste for litera- 
ture, since, at this very time, there 
came forth “ Hours of Idleness,” which 
could not have been the product of an 
uncultivated mind. Though consider- 
ably crude and juvenile, they have 
many passages marked by that vigour 
of thought and fancy which rendered 
him afterwards the first poet of his age. 
The volume, however, was overtaken 
by a woful disaster. The leading cri- 
tical journal of the nation, though in 
an article we believe not written by 
its editor himself, not only pronounced 
sentence of Condemnation, but held it „ 
up to ridicule and contempt. Such 
treatment could not fail t# call forth, 
all that gall which was copiously k>dn 
ged in the breast of the injured bard.. 
Fecit vndigmtio verms. He produced 
“ English Bards and Scotch Review^ i 
ers,” a very keen and powerful, satire*/ 
and certainly a wonderful performance 
for a boy of twenty. It was of foo t po- , . 
pular a nature to be neglected, aft® 
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gamed him considerable reputation. 
Unfortunately. his own conduct afford- 
ed room for the satire which he thus 
exercised upon others. Repairing to 
London, he plunged into that vortex of 
dissipation which was hut too tempting 
to a youth in full possession of wealth, 
And freed from any restraint. In so 
powerful a mind, this mode of life was 
soon found to be empty and unsatisfac- 
tory, while the false principles which 
he had early imbibed indisposed him to 
turn into any better career. “ At this 
period of his life/’ says Mr Dallas, “ his 
mind was full of bitter discontent. Al- 
ready satiated with pleasure, and dis- 
gusted with those companions who 
Mwe no other resource, he had resolved 
on mastering his appetite ; he broke up 
his hetrams, and he reduced his appetite 
to a diet the most simple and abstemi- 
ous ; but the passions of his heart were 
too mighty ; nor did it ever enter into 
his mind to overcome them ; resent- 
ment, anger, and hatred, held full sway 
over him, and his greatest gratification 
at that time was in overcharging his 
pen with gall, which flowed in every 
direction, against individuals, his coun- 
try, the world, the universe, creation, 
and his Creator. He might have be- 
come, he ought to have been, a different 
creature ; and he but too well accounts 
for the unfortunate bias of his disposi- 
tion in the folio wing, lines : — 


When he went to take his seat in*the 
House of Peers, he had not an indivi- 
dual of his own rank to introduce him. 
When there, indeed 1 , the disdainful 
manner in which he met the corciial 
reception of the Lord Chancellor, can- 
not he justified. On leaving England, 
he told Mr Dallas, “ 1^ do not believe 
I shall leave behind me, yourself and 
family excepted, and perhaps rny mo- 
ther, a single being who will care what 
becomes of me.” 

Thus, the young peer left England 
in a state, apparently, of entire disgust 
with the world, and apathy to every- 
thing. Yet close observers might have 
foreseen this as the era of a great crisis 
in his destiny. The human heart has 
an elastic power, which causes it to 
rise with augmented force from out of 
its moments of ‘deepest depression. 
The soul, as it emerges out of this 
state of living death, feels objects with 
a force, and receives impressions of a 
depth, to which it is a stranger in its 
easy and happy hours. The scene 
which now met his eyes was one un- 
doubtedly calculated to kindle the high- 
est pitch of poetic enthusiasm. He 
viewed the scenery and monuments of 
ancient Greece, both equally awful 
and magnificent ; he had the opportu- 
nity of treading the theatre of those 
mighty achievements, which we are 
taught to regard with almost religious 
veneration. Man, indeed, and the ex- 


* 4 ;E*en I, least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
Just skijird to know the right, and choose the 
.wrong, 

5 Ibrfced at that age when reason shield is lost, 
To my course through passion’s count- 
| 1 fess host,,. 

When every path of Pleasure’s flowery way 
lured hi turn, and all have led astray.” 


; < He Was/hesides, in a situation pecu- 
Solitary, having never received 
^y^ itoiiire from the relations of his fa- 
of Carlisle, with whom 
he .connected, and whose 

4 courted as a man of letters, 

tipSlfi him with extreme coldness. 


isting state of society, presented itself 
under a gloomy apd degraded aspect. 
Yet is there not wanting something in 
the oriental mind, that is deeply polfic. 
Recluse and serious, all their passions 
possess a solemn depth to which Euro- 
peans are strangers. We may particu- 
larly notice their veneration fqr ances- 
tors, tlie intimate and al^ps^gny 
m union between the living and* the 
dead. Hence thai singular Celebration, 
the Weekly feast of the dead, when the 
family repairs to the tombs of their an- 
cestors, and hold it as a period of fes- 
tival. 
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Lord Byron returned thus with a 
rich, untouched mine of high poetic 
ideas. When Mr Dallas saw him soon 
hilde Harold already existed, 
m was stated only as a series of stan- 
zas carelessly thrown out, and which 
the opinion of an eminent critic had 
led him to think unworthy of publica- 
tion. lie himself was full of an imita- 
tion of Horace, which hc^ intended to 
make a sort of sequel to the 44 English 
Bards/’ The public are certainly in- 
debted to Mr Dallas for inspiring him 
with more just conceptions upon jhis 
head, and for at least obtaining permis- 
sion to publish it. It was still some 
time before lie would grant permission 
to affix bis .name to it ; but occasional 
glimpses obtained of it in the literary 
circle at Murray's, brought such flatter- 
ing judgments, that he ceased to be very 
apprehensive. The work, on its appear- 
ance, was received with au acclaim of 
admiration of which there is scarcely 
any example, and the author took his 
station at once in the first class of Eng- 
lish poets. The whole train of thought 
is grand, daring, and original ; but the 
classic and solemn enthusiasm inspired 
by the view, of the departed glories of 
Greece, has inspired strains which no- 
ting, perhaps, in the whole circle of 
poetry, has surpassed. 

4 * And y*t how lowly in thine age of woe, 
Lind of lost gods and godlike men, aJftrthou [ 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow. 
Proclaim thee nature’s varied favourite now ; 
Thv fam?x,thy temples, to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Bioke by die share of cveiy rustic plough.” 

Vet are thy skies as b}ue, thy crags as wild. 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy 
| . fields ; 

whiue.oliv.e ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And s tilth is honeyed wealth Ilyinettus yields ; 
^Tluye thcblidi'e bee his fragrant fortress builds. 
Wanderer of thy mountain air ; 
Apollo 4 till thy tong* long summer, gilds, 
$tiU in hi«t } b«ttu AlendelCs piarhlea glare *. 

hnf nature still is 
fair. ’ ' * 11,1 


44 Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground, 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ; 

B ut one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
Ard all the muse’s .tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt 
upon. 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and 
wold, ,, 

Defies the power which crush’d thy temples 
gone : 

Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gtay 
Marathon. 

44 The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the 
same, 

Unchanged in all, except its foreign lord,' 
Pitserve alike its bounds and boundless fame 
The battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of Bella's 
sword ; 

As. on the morn, to distant glory dear. 

When Marathon became a magip word; 
Which, utter’d to the hearer’s eye, appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s 
career. ; 

4 * The flying Mode, his shaftless, broken bow ; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 
Mountains above, earth’s, ocean's plain, be- 
low ; 

Death in the front, destruction in the rear — ” 

Among t-lie attractions of this poem 
for the public, one of the mo&t power- 
ful was the impression so irresistibly 
suggested, that tnc wanderings and feel- 
ings pourtrayed in it were those of the 
poet hixAself. In spite of repeated pro- 
tests, the public continued to believe, 
in respect to every successive poem, 
that the model of its hero had not been 
sought for in the world at large,, but 
had been found in his own heart. It has 
often struck us, considering Unit ego- 
tism, in ordinary cases, is the most dull , 
and tiresome of all things, how the ego- 
tism of a Byron and a Rousseau should 
communicate to their writings so, p$ow- 
liar a charm. It is evident that it is not 
genius overcoming a difficulty, tyat pos- 
sessing ftp advantage which heigSjtqiss 
its effect. Bgrhaps the chief. r^Og.is, 
that the one egotwe on, little jnmvl w * 1 
objects and Recurrences \vliich . concern 
nobody but . themselves * the others, on 
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those parts of their nature which they 
have in common with the rest of man- 
kind, and which therefore excite in all 
corresponding emotions. In Byron, espe- 
cially, it is the elementary passions of 
the human breast whicli are pourtrayed 
with all thefof tie of actual and indivi- 
dual feeling, and which find, therefore, 
a responsive chord in every other bosom. 

Lord Byron’s exultation at his suc- 
cess is described as almost unbounded, 
and we are sorry to add Mr Dallas’s 
conviction, that he was undone by it. 
ThoSe habits of prudence and self-com- 
mand, which he was beginning at least 
to endeavour to form, were entirely 
broken up, argl he again sailed down 
the unbounded sea of self-indulgence. 
He had made about the same time a 
not unsuccessful effort to appear in the 
character of a‘ senator. Ilis speech on 
the frame-breaking hill contains power- 
ful and characteristic passages, which 
augur an effective opposition orator. 
He did not prosecute this career, how- 
ever ; hut, again wooing the muses, pro- 
duced successively the Giaour, the 
Bride of Abydos,and the Corsair. These 
narrative poems supported and extend- 
ed his fame. The tumult of passion, 
and rude grandeur of character, in his 
heroes ; the soft clmrin spread over his 
female characters ; the deep an (f search- 
ing pathos of the catastrophes ; produ- 
ced altogether the most powerful im- 
pression, The Corsair, perhaps, is the 
poem in which those qualities shine 
most conspicuous. In publishing it, he 
announced his resolution to publish no 
more ; and perhaps he would have been 
wise to have adhered to this purpose. 
He could scarcely expect to produce 
anything superior, in their respective 
departments, to Childe Harold and the 
$&sair ; and his vein was now begin- 
nfegto be exhausted. The vows of au- 
<lN^hwever,are not sacred, like those 
‘ his breach of faith, though 

^|En^||phafxe(hate, was easily forgiven. 


Lara, his next production, was certain- 
ly inferior to the Corsair, though the 
pathos, at the close, is perhaps more 
powerful than in any other of hisworks. 
The Siege of Corinth and Parisma we'jre 
still more inferior. 

Our tale becomes more painful as we 
proceed. In an inauspicious hour Lord 
Byron was muted to Miss Millbaiik, 
seemingly without either party Well 
knowing why ; and in a short time the 
union was closed bya complete and final 
rupture. We wish to say little qu a sub- 
jecfoinvolvcd in so much mystery* The 
admissions which, according to Captain 
Medwin, he himself made, particularly 
that all his friends took part with Lady 
Byron, seem almost to exclude the or- 
dinary presumption, that, in such unfor- 
tunate cases, there must be faults on 
both sides. Proof, .however, seems to 
be offered, that it was rather from irre- 
gular habits and impatience of restraint, 
than from deliberate intention of beha- 
ving ill, that he afforded rooin ibr the 
separation. lie certainly, appears to 
have deeply lamented it ; and ther<y is 
no doubt that h completed hia xuin. 
Placed without the pale, of respectable 
society, Ids fortune injured, and all pros- 
pects of domestic felicity finally cut off, 
he quitted England, to seek Consolation 
elsewhere in the indulgence of every 
wild and wayward fancy. 

prom bis retreat in Switzerland a nd 
Italy, Bord Byron continued busily wri- 
ting and publishing poetry. His first 
production was the third canto of Childe 
Harold, a poem of distinct and pecu- 
liar character, and certainly containing 
passages of the greatest power 5 yet we 
cannot, on the wluffe, think it equal to 
the two first. There is a conridersbk* 
infusion of that peculiar vein which m 
vulgarly palled the, lake; poefcy 
without meaning to ; depredate .which, 
we cannot hut think iMpea ppthwiH^ 
nize well with that 
fourth canto, on Italy, has liitte of a 
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marked character, and is, bn the whole, 
inferior to the other three ; still, many 

t About this time, a number of little 
pieces issued from Lord Byron’s pen — 
Manfred, the Prisoner of Chillon, the 
Lament of Tasso, Mazeppa. These bore 
the stamp of his genius, yet could not 
rank with his happier effusions. The 
exhaustion of his original vein seems 
marked by the attempt to excite inte- 
rest by violent and peculiar situations ; 
whereas his true power certainly con- 
sisted in delineating the workings of 
the hitman heart under circumstances 
that belong to the ordinary fate of hu- 
manity. He became next very ambi- 
tious to shine as a dramatic j>oet ; but 
though his productions of this class pos- 
sessed great beauty as poems, they were 
never successful as dramas, and proba- 
bly never would have been so. In com- 
paring Sliakspeare and Byron, the most 
marked opposition is at ortce discover- 
ed. In the varied productions of the 
former, there is scarcely anything which 
makes us perceive what he really felt, 
and was in himself; be identifies him- 
self wholly with each successive cha- 
racter whom he brings upon the stage. 
But the character of Byron Is that of 
rigid and fixed individuality ; he never 
far beyond the circle of his own 
, and is speedily re-attracted thi- 
ther. He can then give its own lan- 
guage to one character only, which 
alone can never support a great drama- 
tic composition. 

Lord Byron was now dragged into 
courses which are but too notorious, 
and which we feel no inclination to put 
on record. Yet we cannot help remark- 
that there might be selected out of 
Don Juan,— at least its first five 
Utos, for we have not dug any deep- 
as splendid In power and 
pathoses ati 1 fin his other writings. The 
edwintuiwor Ilairiee, In particular, with 
a little Pfodtfefeftkm and pruning, might 
be rendered one of the most interesting 
VOL. XVIII. part i. 


that ever was written. What can be 
more beautiful than its close ? — 

“ Sh« died, bnt not alone ; she held within 
A second principle of life, which might 
Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of sin. 
But closed its little being without light, 

And went down to the grave unborn, wherein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one blight: 
In vain the dews of heaven descend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love. 

“ That isle is now all desolate and bare. 

Its dwellings down, its tenants pass’d away ; 
None but her own and father’s grave is there. 
And nothing outward tells of human day. 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so four ; 
No stone is there to show, no tongue to say. 
What was ; no dirge, except the hollow seas. 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades.” 

We would wish to except also from 
the anathema of the public, *the dra- 
matic poem entitled “ Heaven and 
Earth,” which seems to have been re- 
jected by Mr Murray, and consigned 
to reprobation by the public, upon the 
mere alarm of its name ; for it is really 
one of the most beautiful and most un- 
exceptionable poems he has written. 
We wish, therefore, some one would 
dig it out of the rubbish of the Liberal, 
and put it in some regular edition of 
bis pieces. 

We can happily close the career of 
Byron with one redeeming feature. It 
were unreasonable, and of evil example, 
that a single act of good should he allow-, 
ed to gild the errors of a life, still that act 
was certainly marked by a lofty and 
generous self-devotion, and shewed % 
mind capable of being great in acting, 
as well as writing. To the cause of 
Greece he seems to have most sincere- 
ly, and even patiently, devoted himself. 
It soon proved that he had undertaken 
a most difficult task. On bis arrival, the 
dissensions between the chiefs were 
at their height ; and a great part of the 
troops were little better than savage% 
who could be managed in a rade way . 
by their own leaders, but could never 
be united in any systematic manner, 

R 
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especialiyupon foreign suggestion . The 
vexations and disappointments arising 
fromthese circumstances preyed so 
strougty on htsrmnd, that they brought 
on fe series of violent fits of epilepsy. 
Theft# attacks left behind them a de- 
gree of Weakness, which probably expo- 
sed him to a fever, which the damp cli- 
mate of Mlssolonghi of itself tended to 
exdte. Through misconduct either on 
his Onto part, or that of his physicians, 
it unfortunately proved fatal, on the 
19th April, 1824. The deep expres- 
sions of grief and regret on the part of 
the\G&ek government evidently show, 
that they attached no little importance 
to his influence and aid. 

It were now the time to have at- 
tempted the arduous task of drawing a 
general Character of this great and ex- 
traordinary person. Happily, however, 
we find this duty already performed, 
with all the enthusiasm of kindred ge- 
nius* by, one who has long divided with 
Byron the public admiration, and who, 
if, with some difficulty, he be allowed to 
yield the very first place as a poet, 
must, from his wide observation and 
varied attainments, be viewed as, ou 
the whole, a being more highly and re- 
markably gifted. 

u Amidst the general calmness of the 
political atmosphere, we have been 
stunned, from another quarter, by one 
of those death-notes, which art* pealed 
at Intervals, as from an Archangels 
trumpet, to awaken the soul of a whole 
people at once. Lord Byron, who has 
so long arid so amply filled the highest 
plaeWin the public eye, has shared the 
lot of humanity. His lordship died at 
MisSolonghi on the 1 9th of April. That 
Genius, which walked amongst 
Something superior to ordinary 
itty* Uttd whose powers were be- 
holcT wlm Wonder, and something ap- 
proaching* to terror, as if we knew not 
whether <tfiey were of good or of evil, 
h la{d a» soundly to rest as die poor 
peasant whose ideas never went be) ond 


his daily task. The voice of just blame, 
and of malignant censure, are at once 
silenced ; and we feel almost as if the 
great luminary of Heaven had sudden* t 
ly disappeared from the sky, at the ino^ 
ment when every telescope was level* 
led for the examination of the spots 
which dimmed its brightness. It is not 
now the question, what were Byron's 
faults, what his mistakes ; but, how is 
the blank which ho has left in British 
literature to be filled up ? Not, we fear, 
in one generation, which, among many 
highly gifted persons, has produced 
none who approaelvd Byron in ori- 
ginality, the first attribute of genius. 
Only thirty-seven years old — so much 
already done for immortality— *-so much 
time remaining, as it seemed to us short- 
sighted mortals, to maintain and to ex- 
tend his fame, and to atone for errors in 
conduct, and levities in composition, — 
who will not grieve that such a rat e 
has been shortened, though not always 
keeping the straight path, such a light 
extinguished, though sometimes flaming 
to dazzle and to bewilder ? One word 
on tliis ungrateful subject ere we quit 
it for ever. 

“ The errors of Lord Byron arose 
neither from depravity of heart, — for 
nature had not committed the anomaly 
of uniting to such extraordinary talents 
an imperfect, moral sense, — nor from 
feelings d<*ad to the admiration of vir- 
tue. No man had ever a kinder heart 
for sympathy, or a more open hand for 
the relief of distress ; and no mind was 
ever more formed for the enthusiastic 
admiration of noble actions, providing 
he was convinced that the actors had 
proceeded on disinterested principles. 
Lord Byron was totally friee from tie 
curse and degradation of literature, lift 
jealousies we mean, and its envy. B«fe 
his wonderful genius was of a nature 
which disdained restraint, even when 
restraint was most wholesotud * When 
at. school, the tasks in which he excel- 
led, were those only which he under- 
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took voluntarily ; and liis situation as 
a young man of rank, with strong pas- 
sions, and in the uncontrolled enjoy- 
ment of a considerable fortune, added 
to that impatience of strictures or coer- 
cion which was natural to him. As an 
author, he refused to plead at the bar 
of criticism ; as a man, he would not 
submit to be morally amenable to the 
tribunal of public opinion. Remon- 
strances from a friend, of whose inten- 
tions and kindness he was secure, had 
often great weight with him ; but there 
t were tew who could venture on a task 
so difficult. Reproof he endured with 
impatience, and reproach hardened him 
in his error ; so that he often resembled 
the gallant war-steed, who rushes for- 
ward on the steel that wounds him. In 
the most painful crisis of his private 
life, he evinced this irritability and im- 
patience of censure in such a degree, as 
almost to resemble the noble victim of 
the bull-fight, which is more maddened 
by the squibs, darts, and petty annoy- 
ances, of the unworthy crowds beyond 
the lists, than by the lance of bis no- 
bler, and, so to speak, his more legiti- 
mate antagonist. In a word, much of 
that in which he erred, was in bravado 
and scorn of his censors, and was done 
with the motive of DrydenV despot, 
“ to show liis arbitrary power.” It is 
needless to say, that, his was a false and 
prejudiced view of such a contest ; and 
that if the noble bard gained a sort of 
triumph, by compelling the world to 
read poetry, though mixed with baser 
matter, because it was his, he gave, in 
return, an .unworthy triumph to the 
unworthy, besides deep sorrow to those 
whose applause in bis cooler moments 
he Aost valued. * 

rJt was, tlie same with his politics, 
«4Afh on several occasion** assumed a 
tone menacing, and contemptuous to the 
constittrtion of his country ; while, in 
fact* lord Byron wata i* his own heart 
sufficiency! sensible, not only of his pri* 
vileges as a Briton, but of the distinc- 


tion attending his high birth and rank, 
and was peculiarly sensitive of those 
shades which constitute what is termed 
the manners of a gentleman. Indeed, 
notwithstanding his having employed 
epigrams, and all the petty war of wit, 
when such would have been much bet- 
ter abstained from, he would have been 
found, had a collision taken place be- 
tween the aristociatic and democratic 
parties in the state, exerting all his ener- 
gies in defence of that to which he na- 
turally l>elonged. His own feeling on 
these subjects he has explained in the 
very last canto of Don Juan ; and they 
are in entire harmony with the opinions 
which we have seen expressed in his 
correspondence, at a moment when 
matters appeared to approach a serious 
struggle in his native country i 

4 He was as independent — ay, much more, 
Than those who were not paid for indepen* 

, dence ; 

As common soldiers, or a common— Shore, 
Have in their several arts or parts ascencl- 
encc 

O’er the irregulars in Just or gore, 

Who do not give professional attendance. 
Thus on the mob all statesmen are as eager 
To prove their priile, as footmen to a beggar.* 

“ Wo are not, however, Byron’s apo- 
logists, foy now, alas I he needs none. 

1 1 is excellencies will now be universal- 
ly acknowledged, and hits faults (let us 
hope and believe) not remembered in 
his epitaph. It will be recollected wbat 
a part he has sustained in British litera- 
ture since the first appearance of Child a 
Harold, a space of nearly sixteen years. 
There has been no reposing under the 
shade of his laurels, no living upon the 
resource of past reputation; none of 
that coddling and petty precaution, 
which little authors call 44 taking care 
of their fame.” Byron let his fame' take 
care of itself. His foot was always in 
the arena, bis shield hung always in the 
lists 5 ami although his own gigantic 
renown increased the difficulty of the 
struggle, since he could produce no- 
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thing, however great, which exceeded 
the public estimate of his genius, yet 
he advanced to the honourable contest 
again and again and again, and came 
always off with distinction, almost al- 
ways with complete triumph. As va- 
rious in composition as Shakspeare 
himself, (this will be admitted by all 
who are acquainted with his Don Juan, ) 
he has embraced every topic of human 
life, and sounded every string on the 
divine harp, from its slightest to its 
most powerful and heart-astounding 
tones. There is scarce a passion, or a 
situation, which has escaped his pen : 
and lie might be drawn, like Garrick, 
between the Weeping and the Laugh- 
ing Muse, although his most powerful 
efforts have certainly been dedicated to 
Melpohiene. His genius seemed as 
prolific as various. The most prodigal 
use did not exhaust his powers, nay, 
seemed rather to increase their vigour. 
Neither Childe Harolde, nor any of the 
most beautiful of Byron’s earlier tales, 
contain more exquisite morsels of poe- 
try than are to he found scattered 
through the Cantos of Don Juan, amidst 
verses which the author appears to have 
thrown off with an effort as spontane- 
ous, as that of a tree resigning its leaves 
to the wind. — But that noble tree will 
never more bear fruit or blossom ! It 
has been cut down in its strength, and 
the past is all that remains to us of 
Byron. We can scarce reconcile our- 
selves to the idea — scarce think that 
the voice is silent for ever, which, burst- 
ing so often on our ear, was often heard 
with rapturous admiration, sometimes 
with regret, hut always with the deep- 
est interest. 

4 All that’s bright must fade., 

The brightest still the fleetest V 

« With a strong feeling of awful sor- 
r&r, we take leave of the subject. 
Death creeps upon our most serious as 
well as upon our most idle employ- 


ments ; and it is a reflection solemn 
and gratifying, that he found our Byron 
in no moment of levity, but contribu- 
ting his fortune, and hazarding his life, 
in behalf of a people only endeared to 
him by theirjpast glories, and as fellow- 
creatures suffering under the yoke of a 
heathen oppressor. To have fallen in 
a crusade for Freedom and Humanity, 
as in olden times it would have been an 
atonement, for the blackest crimes, rnay 
in the present be allowed to expiate 
greater follies than even exaggerating 
calumny lias propagated against Byron.” 

Another individual, endowed in very 
different measure, and who, notwith- 
standing his exalted place, could not 
rank as so great a man, paid this year 
the debt of nature. We have already, 
under the head of history, recorded the 
death of Louis XVIII. Though his life 
was the reverse of eventful, yet as great 
part of it was passed in a private sta- 
tion, and out of view of the public, some 
notice of this part may be interesting. 

Louis Stanislaus Xavier was grandson 
to Louis XV., son to the Dauphin, and 
bore originally the title of Count of Pro- 
vence. Ilis character was timid and re- 
served, and he displayed an application 
to study very unusual in the heir to a 
throne. He employed himself also a 
good deal in writing. After the acces- 
sion of liis brother, Louis XVI., he drew 
up a paper called dies Pen secs y contain- 
ing suggestions as to the mode of ad- 
ministering affairs ; but the King, not 
relishing this interference, said, u Bro- 
ther, henceforward keep your thoughts 
to yourself.” He wrote also, and bad 
represented under another name, a co- 
medy called “ Marriage Secrets,”, ethe 
language of which is said to have b *en 
coldly elegant, and which had 
success i also two operas, reported as 
had. 

On the approach of the revolution, 
Louis espoused opinions rather pecu- 
liarly liberal for a prince ; and the zeal- 
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©us friends of the monarchy even accu- 
sed him of a design to supplant his bro- 
ther, and to obtain the place of regent 
of the kingdom. After the tide of revo- 
lution, however, began to sweep all be- 
fore it, he followed the example earlier 
set by the Count d’ Artois. He set out 
fr.om Paris on the 10th of June, the 
same day that Louis XVI. began a si- 
milar but unfortunate journey. Mon- 
sieur was happier ; and rather through 
the care of his servant than his own, 
arrived at Coblentz. Unfortunately he 
has penned a narrative of this journey, 
in which there is nothing calculated to 
uphold his reputation, but the opposite 
impression must be produced by the 
exclusive anxiety which, in that awful 
crisis, he displays for the manner in 
which his table was to be served. His 
progress thus too much corresponded 
to the ludicrous picture of Talleyrand 
— Harlequin, always afraid, and always 
hungry. Being soon obliged to leave; 
Coblentz, he sought refuge at Turin ; 
but. by the progress of the French arms, 
and the overawing influence of the re- 
public, he was successively compelled 
to leave that city, Verona, Venice, and 
at last even Vienna. An asylum was 
then afforded at Mittau, where Paul, in 
the height of his anti-Gallie fervour, af- 
forded him a splendid establishment, 
with a guard of 200 men ; and his levee 
was crowded by the nobility of Cour- 
land. Afterwards, the views of his en- 
lightened protector having shifted to 
the other side of the political compass, 
Louis was ordered to leave Russia in 
seven days. In Prussia he found at first 
a somewhat dubious protection, but was 
at length allowed to take up his resi- 
dence at Warsaw. After the peace of 
rTiteit, finding no longer any safety on 
tlte continent, he repaired to Britain, 
whichafforded his only secure and per- 
manent asylum. From this time till 
the restoration, he resided at Hartwell, 
a seat of the Marquis of Buckingham. 

It is said that Louis XVHL, .notwith- 


standing such a long series of trials,, ne- 
ver forgot the dignity of his descent, 
nor lost the hope of re-ascending the 
throne of his ancestors. 'Wfhm Charles 
IV. bestowed upon Buonaparte ,thc in- 
signia of the golden fleece, he wrote to 
him the following letter ; 

“ SUIE AND PEAK COUSIN, 

“ It is with regret that I return you 
the insignia of the order of the Golden 
Fleece, which his Majesty, your iatlter, 
of glorious memory, confided to me. 
There can exist nothing in common be- 
tween me and the great criminal whom 
audacity and fortune have placed upon 
iny throne, which he has had the bar- 
barity to stain with the pure blood of a 
Bourbon, the Duke d'Engliien. Reli- 
gion teaches me to pardon an Assassin, 
hut the tyrant of my subjects ought, al- 
ways tovbe my enemy. Providence, 
from insdhitable motives, may ordain 
that I shall end my days in exile ; but 
neither my cotemporaries nor posterity 
shall ever, even to my last breath, say, 
that in the hour of adversity I showed 
m yself unworthy of occupying the throne 
of my ancestors.” 

The King’s hopes were, beyond all 
human expectation, fulfilled ; and as he 
had endured adversity with fortitude, 
he used with a dignified moderation his 
prosperous fortune. His career as a 
king has been very fully before the pub- 
lic ; and we shall add nothing on the 
subject to the few observations already 
made on occasion of recording his death 
as an historical event. 

The French lamented at this era the 
death of one of their greatest painters, 
whom the judgment of many critics 
placed at the head of then* school of art 
— Girodet Trioson. Our direct means 
of forming a judgment onjhis merits 
being rather imperfect, we 'collect the 
following notices from the principal 
French journals. 
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Anne Louis Girodet was son to an 
officer of the legion of honour, but was 
early left an orphan. 'Possessing a for- 
tune more than sufficient for the wants 
of his age, he received from his tutor, 
M. Trioson, physician to the army, a 
careful education, but without any spe- 
cial object. He was at his course of 
philosophy, when, for the first time, he 
handled the pencil. His first attempt 
excited the admiration of his compa- 
nions, and decided his future calling. 
He had already made some progress 
when lie entered into the school of Da- 
vid, who, from his picture of the Hora- 
tii, was already considered as at the 
head of the French school. His success 
in the competition of 1789, made him 
what is called a pensioner in the school 
of Rome ; in consequence of which, it 
being expected that he should send a 
painted study, he sent the picture of 
Endymion. David, justly proud of such 
a first fruit of his lessons, took pleasure 
in relating the strange sensation which 
the first view of this masterpiece had 
produced upon the professors of the 
Old Academy, most of whom knew not 
what to think or to say of a work so 
different from all that they had been ac- 
customed to execute and to teach. 

During ten stormy years of the re- 
volution, the genius of Girodet was 
displayed only on some fine portraits. 
It was not till 1802, that the apotheosis 
of the French heroes came from his 
pencil. This composition was singu- 
lar, following the inspiration of the 
clay, but full of warmth ; and the draw- 
ing was marked at once by an ele- 
gance and severity without example. 
Then appeared successively, in 1806 
and 1808, the famous pictures of a 
44 Scene of the Deluge,” and “ The 
Burial hf Atala,” in which last the ge- 
nius of the great painter, supported by 
that of th$ great writer, has left nothing 
to wish for in regard to composition, 
any more than execution. 

JB«t the memorable year of the glory 


of Girodet was that singular decennial 
competition, in which the cltampions of 
painting were seen to appeal*, and mea- 
sure their strength like two giants. 1 On 
one side was David, with his picture 
of the Sabines ; on the other Girodet, 
with his u Scene of the Deluge.” Be- 
tween such rivals victory might well re- 
main doubtful, and yet the judges pro- 
nounced in favour of Girodet. Enemies 
of this splendid triumph have attempt- 
ed to prove that it was bestowed by 
passion ; but impartial history, whose 
hour is now come, will have to remark, 
that when the Commission of the Insti- 
tute gave this decision, M. David had 
not become at all an object of animad- 
version to that body ; while, on the con- 
trary, his rival enjoyed so little favour, 
that he had not been named a member, 
though the opportunity had often offer- 
ed. It is remarkable, that, afte** so great 
a fracas, and a competition unequalled 
since the times of Greece, these two 
pictures returned into the hands of the 
painters, where they remained for ten 
years, without $by one setting any price 
on them beyond that of vain admiration. 
At length, in 1818 and 1819, they en- 
tered the king’s collection, through the 
taste and influence of the Count di 
Pradel. 

The other works of this great painter 
are the pictures of the Surrender of 
Vienna and the Revolt of Cairo, which 
appeared in 1808 arid 1810. A multi- 
tude of portraits, among which may be 
remarked those of Chateaubriand, of the 
Defender of Louis XVL, studies of 
heads, particularly that of “ the Vir- 
gin,” which astonished and delighted 
the public in 1812 ; a Galatea, traced 
with a delicacy and purity worthy ire 
painter of Endymion and Atala. I»thfs 
last work, however, his hand was 
ready weakened by a first attack of the 
malady which now places Girodet in 
the tomb. 

In this artist, the powers of the soul 
had a .great empire over his physical 
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existence. When" occupied with any im- 
portant work, he seemed to be rapt in 
mind, and the body not to enter at all 
into the state of his existence ; he paint- 
ed in the night as well, or better, than 
in the day ; he passed weeks and months 
before his canvass, almost without eat- 
ing. or sleeping. When, having finished 
his work, lie came out of his painting- 
room, he appeared emaciated, as after a 
long sickness ; but his mind had lost 
nothing of its vivacity and enthusiasm. 
The labours of bis art did not suffice to 
* the prodigious activity of bis fiery spi- 
rit. lie employed himself also in mu- 
sic and poetry ; be bad composed a 
poem on paintimr, and finished a trans- 
lation of Anacreon. His character was 
'ardent, bis humour impatient of re- 
straint and of all preference. This dis- 
position, indeed, did not prevent him 
from doing full justice to rival artists, 
who on their side well appreciated his 
astonishing talent. With the public in 
general, his popularity was not equal to 
his talent. His life could not thus be 
exempt from many cares ; and that fire 
of imagination, those ardours of genius, 
which were the means of his glory, 
could not but contribute to bis prema- 
ture death. 

For sixteen years, his constitution, 
naturally strong, straggled against an 
impending principle of destruction. At 
length, a gangrenous affection, which 
twice at distant intervals had appeared 
in the lower extremities, made its third 
attack on the stomach. After six days 
of increasing pain, it was necessary to 
submit to a perilous operation, the suc- 
cess of which could only diminish his 
unheard-of suffering, and retard death 
by five days. When all was ready for 
the terrible operation, Girodet had some 
occasion to go into his painting-room. 
There the sense of his, danger, and the 
view of the objects which surrounded 
him, produced on his mind a lively 
emotion, and in the most affecting 


terms, he bid adieu to his art, to his 
pencils, and to the work which he was 
about to leave unfinished. 

On the first notice of his iUuess,-*lH’ 
curate of La Madeleine had gone to vi- 
sit him, and it was from the .hands Of 
this worthy pastor, that a tew days af- 
ter lie received the last sacraments of 
the church. Witnesses of this sad and 
pious ceremony declare, that religion 
never appeared to a dying man under 
forms at once more mild and more edi- 
fying. 

The funeral of this great artist was 
crowded almost beyond example. There 
were present- almost all the artists and 
pupils of flic different schools, the ad- 
mirers of bis genius, the friends of his 
person ; among others, Viscount Cha- 
teaubriand, Baron Humholdt, the* Count 
de Forbin, and the members of the ad- 
ministration of the Museum. Gamier, 
an early rival of the deceased, pronoun- 
ced his funeral oration, and as the com- 
pany were about to separate, M. Gros, s 
an eminent living painter, stopped them, 
and began an improvisatory panegyric 
on his colleague and friend. He retra- 
ced with peculiar feeling the first years 
of bis youth, when “ coming with Gi- 
rodet out of the school of David, he 
bad him for his first friend, his compa- 
nion in the classic land of the arts, sha- 
ring bis studies, his pleasures, his dan- 
gers, and both cherishing that sacred 
fire, of which they had brought the 
fruits into their common country.’* This 
address is said to have produced an ex* 
traordinary emotion. 

It is to the foreign journals, also, 
that we are indebted for some remark- 
able particulars respecting a lady of 
singular accomplishments, the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, who, in the last 
part of her life, had. made Rome her 
adopted country. Her maidqn name 
was Elisabeth Ilervey, and she was 
married in the first instance to Mr Foe- 
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ter, but in 1812 became Duchess of 
Devonshire. Being left again a widow, 
she quitted England, and established 
herself at Rome in 1815. She spent 
her life there in a continued and splen- 
did patronage of the arts. Her apart- 
ments were adorned with pictures of 
all the living painters of Rome, of whose 
talents a just and advantageous idea 
might be there formed. She edited the 
translation of Virgil, by Annibal Caro, 
and besides having it splendidly print- 
ed, employed the ablest artists of Italy 
in adorning it with engravings, repre- 
senting the places described by the La- 
tin poet. She gave similar editions of 
a translation of Delille’s “ Passage of 
St Gothard,” addressed to the first 
Duchess of Devonshire, and of a trans- 
lation : of the Fifth Satire of Horace, 
describing his journey from Rome to 
Brundusium. She was projecting a 
magnificent edition of Dante, executed 


in the same style. There was a column 
in Rome, of which only half was above 
ground, between the Capitol and the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator, concerning 
the origin of which antiquaries had 
greatly differed in opinion. The Duch- 
ess caused the earth to be dug from 
around this column, when it was dis- 
covered to be the one raised in 608 by 
Smaragdus the Exarch, in honour of 
the Emperor Pliocas. This research 
threw considerable light upon the gene- 
ral topography of ancient Rome. Her 
apartments were the resort of all dis- 
tinguished British travellers, and of all 
persons from every country distinguish- 
ed by their rank, their knowledge, and 
their merit. She is also understood to 
have bestowed liberally both on public' 
institutions and private charity. She 
died at Rome, on the 30th of March, 
1824, of an inflammatory illness. 
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FUGITIVE AND OCCASIONAL PIECES. 


STANZAS, 

BY LORD BYRON. 

I heard thy fate without a tear, 

Thy loss with scarce a sigh ; 

And yet thou ivert surpassing dear — 
Too loved of all to die. — 

I know not what hath sear’d mine eye ; 

The tears refuse to start ; 

Hut. every drop its lids deny 
Falls dreary on iny heart. 

Yes — deep and heavy, one by one. 
They sink and turn to care ; 

As cavern d waters wear the stone, 

Yet dropping harden there — 

They cannot petrify more fast 
Than feelings sunk remain, 

Which, coldly fix’d, regard the past, 
But never melt again. 


TO MONS. ALEXANDRE. 

Of yore, in Old England, it was not thought good 
To carry two visages under one hood ; 

What should folk say to you ? who have faces such plenty, 
JThat from under one hood you last night show’d us twenty ? 
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Stand forth, arch deceiver ! and tell us in truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in youth ? 

Man, woman, or child ? or a dog, or a mouse ? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing in the house ? 

Each live thing, did I ask ? each dead implement too ! 

A work-shop in your person — saw, chisel, and screw, 

Above all, are you one individual ? I know 
You must be, at the least, Alexandre and Co . 

But I think you’re a troop — an assemblage — a mob — 

And that I, as the Sheriff, must take up the job ; 

And, instead of rehearsing your wonders in verse ! 

Must read you the Riot Act, and hid you disperse ! 

Walter Scott, 

Abbotsford, 23 d April. 


SONNKT. 

BY THE KEV. WILLIAM-USEE BOWIES. 

When last we parted, thou wert young and fair, 

How beautiful let fond remembrance say ! 

Alas ! since then old Time has stol’n away 
Full thirty years, leaving my temples bare. 

So hath it perish’d like a thing of air, 

The dream of love and youth ! — Now both are grey, 
Yet still remembering that delightful day, 

Though Time with his cold touch hath blanch’d my hair 
Though I have suffer’d many years of pain, 

Since then ; though I did never think to live 
To hear that voice, or see those eyes again, 

I can a sad, but cordial greeting give, 

And for thy welfare breathe as warm a prayer, 

Lady, as when I loved thee young and fair ! 
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ON FIRST HEARING CARADORI SING. 

BY THE REV. W. L. BOWLES. 

Muse of immortal grace, and heavenly song ! 

No more despairing search the mortal throng. 

One spirit like thyself, ’mid human kind, 

With voice as sweet, and looks as fair, to find ; 

Oh I listen, and suspend thy parting wings, 

Listen ! for, hark ! ’tis Caradori sings ! — 

Hear, in the cadence of each thrilling note. 

Tones, scarce of earth, and sounds seraphic float ; 
Mark in the radiant smile that lights her face, 

Mark, in her look, a more than earthly grace, 

And say, repaid for every labour past, 

“ llcautiful Spirit ! thou art found at last !’* 


TO THE CHASE-FIELD AWAY. 

(From the Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette.) 

* “ Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy .”— Old Song. 


Hilliho — hilliho 1 to the Chase-field away. 

The vsun he is up in his chariot of day, 

And the dew is his tear, and the light cloud his frown, 
That you still snore away on'ymir pillow of down : — * 
Hilliho— hilliho I snatch the coif from your head, 

And put on the sportsman's gay doublet of red. 

Hilliho — hilliho I the steed neighs in the stall, 

A challenge as gay as the war-trumpet's call, 

And the splendour of Spirity, the sinew of fame. 

Lights up his dark eye, and his nostril of flame ; 

Hilliho — hilliho ! — -press his sleek sides and ride 
Where the glad hearts arc met by the bonny brake side. 

Hilliho — hilliho ! — there arc Stuart, and Ray, 

And Mallow astride cm his Kill-devil bay : 
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Ami Wyndham, whose goodness all true fellows know, 

At the tail of the fox, or the face of the foe : 

Hilliho — hilliho ! round the covert we wheel, 

The old cap on our brow, the old spur at our heel. 

Hilliho — hilliho ! there's a voice on the gale, 

And echo, enamour’d, repeateth the tale ; 

The game it is roused, and the welkin has rung 
With the best of all music, the hound’s jovial tongue : 

Hilliho — hilliho ! we compete with the wind, 

And where now is the craven to loiter behind ? 

Hilliho — hilliho ! like wild spirits we fly, 

And our track is as bright as a meteor of sky : 

Hark forward ! through valley, o’er hill, clash along, 

Diana herself seems to ride in our throng — 

Hilliho — hilliho ! see our proud coursers bound 
To the horn’s lusty scream, and the song of the hound. 

Hilliho — hilliho ! the long day it is o’er, 

And our field it is scatter’d, so gallant before ; 

Some fell in the rough brake, some fell in the plain, 

But their fame moults no feather, their badges no stain : 

Hilliho — hilliho ! ay, again they shall ride 

In our race for the brush, at the green covert side ! 

A. M. Templeton, Jun. 

Salisbury, 1824. 


THE MESSENGER BIRD. 

Some of the Brazilians j»ay great veneration to a certain bird that sings mournfully in the 
night-time. They say it is a messenger which their deceased friends and relations have sent, 
and that it brings them news from the other world.” — Picart's Ceremonies and Religious 
Customs*] 


Thou art come from the Spirit's bad, thou bird ! 

Thou art come from the Spirit’** land 1 
Through the dark piue grove let thy voice beJieard, 
And tell of the ahadowy band ! ’ < < , r . . * 

■■V 1 ,v M .... 1 

We know that the bowora are green 
In the light of that distant shore, f ( 

And we know that the friends we have lost are there, 
They arc there — and they weep no more. 
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And we know they have quench'd their fever's thirst 
From the fountain of youth ere now, 

For there must the stream in its gladness burst. 
Which none may find below ! 

And we know that they will not be lured to earth 
From the land of deathless flowers, 

By the feast, or dance, or song of mirth. 

Though their hearts were once with ours. 

Though they sat with us by the night-fire's blaze, 
And bent with us the how, 

And heard the tales of our fathers' days, 

Which are told to others now ! 

Then tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain ! 

Can those who have loved forget ? 

We call, and they answer not again — 

Do they love — do they love us yet ? 

Doth the warrior think of his brother there , 

And the father of his child ? 

And the chief of those that were wont to share 
His wanderings o'er the wild ? 

We call them far through the silent night, 

And they speak not from cave or hill ; 

We know, thou bird, that their land is bright. 

But say, do they love there still ? 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


[From the German of Krummager.^ 


Erewhile, in Orient's sunny clime, 

When earth-born things were yet in prime. 
Nor guilt the golden bands had riven 
That link'd in peace the earth to heaven. 
The angel-sprite* whose bounded powers 
Are given to tend the tribes offlowers,-— 
Each leaf at eve with balm bedewing, 

At mom each faded charm renewing, — 
One noon, on springs first petals laid. 

Had Couch’d hitn in a Bose-tree's shade* 


2G9 
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Refresh'd, anon he raised his head. 

And, smiling, to the Rose-tree said, 

“ My loveliest child, my darling Rose I 
Accept the thanks thy father owes ; — 
Thanks for thy fragrance, freely shed 
From ruby cup around my head, — 

Thanks for thy cool, reviving shade. 

While slumbering in thy shelter laid I 
O ask ! — whate’er the boon — ’tis thine ; 

The joy to grant the boon be mine." — 

“ Then o’er my form new beauties shed," 
At once the Rose-tree’s spirit said : 

And, lo I ere scarce the words have birth, 
From fragrant wreaths slow struggling forth. 
The loveliest flower with moss is braided. 
The humblest weed her branches shaded ! 

Yet, Lina ! hadst thou mark’d, when there 
The lowly weed enrobed the Fair, 

What nameless charms — what graces new 
Its chasten’d lustre round her threw, — 
While, all around, the flowers were seen 
Do homage to the Rose’s Queen, — 

O ! thou’clst have doff’d that robe of pride. 
And, simply deck’d, as Nature bade, 

Scorn’d Fashion’s — -worse than useless — aid ! 


THE SWISS POKT. 


When the black howlitjg tempest is raging around me,* 

I’ll start from the chains which to this work! have hound me. 
With my lyre in my hand, I’ll ascend from the vale, 

With the speed of the chamois, the rude mountain scale, 
Whose bleak summit, wrapt in a garment of snow, 

Like a pale banner gleams through the darkness below ; 
There give me, ye lightnings ! a spark of your Are, 

*Mid the clouds, I’ll awake the wild notes of my lyre. 

The bolt whizzes past. — Hark ! tl*e deep-rolling thunder I — 
The proud oaks are shiver'd, the rock6 part asunder. 

From the far hidden cameras the eclioes awake ; ' , 

On the crag’s rugged bosom, like long billows breqk ; 

The avalanche, tom from the white peak on high, 

Bears the forest before it, and swift rushes by ; 

The rock’s broken masses are swept in its trail, f ' 

Till the crash of its ruin is heard in the vale. 
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In the clouds which beneath me tumultuously sail, *• 

The eagle is clapping* her wings to the gale. 

Screaming, and swelling the blast with her moan ; 

Destroy’d is her dwelling, her young ones are gone. 

With her pinions around them, she lay in her nest ; 

She smiled on the storm, for it lull’d them to rest ; 

Till the avalanche came, with its earth-shaking force. 

And swept all she cherish’d away in its course. 

Here, as on nature’s dread conflict I ponder, 

My thoughts are raised high, and my heart swells with wonder ; 
The tempest’s dark terrors awake not my fear. 

For the Great One who rides in the whirlwind is near. 

As the hill rock beneath, and the clouds fly before thee, 

Mighty Spirit ! 1 fall to the earth, and adore thee, 

Whose voice is the thunder, whose breath is the storm ! 

When he hows at thy throne, what is man, but a worm ? 


SAUL AND JONATHAN. 

Fall’n are the mighty — Israel’s beauty sleeps. 

And mourning Judah for her ruler weeps : — 

Fall’ll are the mighty — lost the victor wreath. 

The King, the Lord’s anointed rests in death. 

The mighty monarch who all Israel sway’d. 

Whom distant regions honour’d and obey’d. 
Unhappy fate — unworthy of the brave, 

Wants the cold honours of a warrior’s grave. 
Relate it not in Askelon or Gath, 

Lest it excite the Gentile’s scornful laugh, 

Lest the proud daughters of Philistia sing 
The song of triumph o’er our fallen king. 

And thou, oh, Gilboa I who hast braved sublime 
The raging tempest and encroaching time, 

Let no moist dew on thee he thenceforth found, 
Nor kindly rain refresh the thirsty ground. 

There lies the shield that Israel’s Monarch bore, 
And titers the fields are drench’d with regal gore. 
Daughters of fsrael, rend the hair and weep 
O’er those who now ip cold oblivion sleep : 

No more to deck you shaU the warriors toil 
With proud Phitis^i^ ani Arnalek’s spoil, 

Swift as the eagle* darts upon his prey, 

Strong as tin* lion they did urge their W&y. 
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Oft where the combat raged with fiercest glow, 

The son of Saul did twang his deadly bow ; 

Oft in the taunting foe, by Heav’n abliorr’d, 

The gallant father sheath’d his crimson sword ; 

But never will the gallant chiefs again 
Descend in terrors on the deathful plain. 

Fall’n is the mighty sire and mightier son. 

Their race of glory is for ever run. 

Oh ! Jonathan, my brother and my friend, 

My love for thee shall never, never end ; 

Tender’s the love the bridegroom bears the bride, 

Who but an hour has graced his youthful side ; 

Strong the affection that a father hears 
Towards his duteous and his blooming heirs. 

The mother loves the babe upon her knee, 

But not, O Jonathan, as I love thee. 

Oh I may we see the warm, the friendly glow. 

Renew’d above, which we began below. 

Fall’n are the mighty — lost the victor wreath. 

For Saul and Jonathan both sleep in death. 

A Young Soldier. 


STANZAS. 


— — - I)u Ices — remiimcitur Argos. 

From Arthur’s towering heights I now survey 
The kindling prospect that beneath me lies ; — * 
Spread o’er the azure deep, in morning's ray 

Sails gleam like stars in summers twilight skies ; 
Here bright Edina strikes the dazzled eyes, 

There white flocks graze on many a meadow green ; 

Brown groves appear, and peaceful villas rise. 
Majestic Forth displays his glassy sheen, 

Whilst sea and sun-bright hills enclose the magic scene. 

Why wakes that northward gaze the silent tear ? 

Oh 1 melting visions rise upon the view ; 

Haunts of my early days — my home so dear — 

My native vale— its circling mountains blue, 

And have I bid you all a last adieu ? 

Friends of my youth, shall no revolving year 
The joys we oft have shared again renew ? 

No more your soothing accents meet mine ear, 

Nor, to mv Iongmg eyes, your darling forms appear ? 

12 
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Though girt with countless joys, sweet friendship’s smile. 
And the calm bliss that health and peace convey, 

’Mid Learning’s bowers I linger for a while, 

Her ardent votary, till the appointed day, 

I'ar from the land I love — shall bid me stray — 

Each joy, each kindred heart doth still remind 
Of joys, now fled, and friends now far away ; 

Ah! ne’er your parted wand’rer hopes to find 
So fond congenial heart* as some lie left behind. 

Ye faithful few, by distance doubly dear, 

We yet shall meet again, though not below ; 

There is a land wherein the parting tear, 

Wrung from the bleeding heart, shall never flow ; 

There. treasured joys await — there never woe, 

Pain, nor corroding grief shall reach us more; 

Through cheerless scenes though heavenward pilgrims go. 
Where storms arise, their journey soon is o’er — 

The Christian’* shatter’d hark soon gains a sheltering shore. 


HOB’S EPITAPH. 

BY ROBERT B LOOM FIELD. 

A <«key owl was I when on earth, 

My master, a wondrous wise man, 
bound out my deserts, anil my worth. 

And intended me for an Exciseman 

He- gave me the range of his house, 

And a favourite study his shed ; 

There I rush’d on a straggling mouse. 

While science rush’d out of my head. 

In gauging I still made advances, 

Like school-boy I grow wiser and wiser, 
Resolved in the world to take chances. 

And try to come in supervisor ! 

But Fate comes — e’en Genius must fail ; 

One day, as deep musing and blinking, 

My wig overbalanced my tail, 

And I found myself stifling and sinking ! 

Yet I died like mankind, for they quarrel 
Through life,, — yet to Fate they must yield ; 
The tippler is drown’d in his barrel, 

The soldier is slain in the field, 
tfoL, XVII. part i. s 
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Not in debt, not in love, not in strife, 

Not in honours attendant on war,— 

In a barrel I gave up my life, 

But mine was a barrel of tar ! 

Juhh 1810. 


ODE 

SUH LA MORT DE LOUIS XVIU> 

Qunud la mort imprimoit son san e earactere 
Sur le front du grand Rot quo sei Xante ans la terre 
Vit assis an supreme rang ; 

Quaml la France, on pleurant, se courboit sur sa condre 
I/orateur inspire, deb out, faisoit eaten die 

Ces mots : (JhrelivnR , JJieir sea! est (/rami ! ! 

Oui, les biens d'ici-bas passent comma des ondes ; 

Sur les trones en poudm et les debris du morales, 
Immuable, l)ieu reste seul. 

Terrible verite que la mort elle-meme, 

Avec des mots glaces, vie at uu moment supremo, 

Nous reveler sous le linccul. ® 

Tout meurt ; rriais la vertu, plus belle d age en age, 

La vertu que Dieu rneme a fait a son image, 

Sort triompbante du tombeau ; 

TV1, deployant an vent mbs odorantes aib*s, 

Du sein do son bud) or aux voutes et era el les 
Le Phenix s’elance plus beau. 

Du Roi que nous pleurons, cVst ainsi que Thistoire 
A uos demiers neveux transmettant la memoire, 
Consacrera le souvenir ; 

Son nom, comine le cedre aux iimnenses ombrages, 

Qui de ces vents rameaux couvre Jiu loin les rivages, 
Sagrandira clans Tavenir. 


* L’auteur n'a pas besom d'indiquer les endroits qu’il a unites do 1 admirable im- 
provisation de M. de Chateaubriand sur la mort de Louis XVIII. ; les lecteurs atten- 
tifs les reconnoitront facilement. 
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Ce nom soul nous sauva ; la victoire inconstante, 

Qui d’abord dans nos ramps avoit plac£ sa tente, 
Etoit. lasso (le nos sucres ; 

Kt nous allions perir, quand les destins prosperes 
Du fond do son exil au Louvre de ses pores 
Ramon? 'rent ce vioux Fran^ais. 

t- 

11 est soul, sans soldats ; inais pour lui tout conspire ; 
Dans sos augustos traits, on la bon to respire, 

La France a roconnu son Roi ; 

Car do van t lui flottoit la bannierc sans taclio, 

Oil d’antiqucs lauriors s’unissont au panache 
Qui triomplioit a Fontenoi. 

Aux (’(ours vraiioent Fran^ais quo douce eat la patrio ! 
11 ouhlio, on voyant cotte Franco chorio, 

80s inaux ct sos advorsites ; 

Comme un pore, il revient anno de la clem once, 

Kt veut qu'avec son rogue on memo temps commence 
Le regno de nos liber tes. 

Du pou voir legitime, ascendant invincible I 
L’hommo (pie son epee avoit fait si terrible, 

Devant qui Y Europe avoit fui, 

Sur des fronts inconnus qui jetoit des couronnes, 

A l’aspect do son itoi descend do ses deux trdnes 
Et so retire devant lui. 

Quel changement soudain ! Ces sauvagos cobortos, 

Cos soldats etrangers qui veilloient ii nos portes 
Nous delivrent de leurs drapeaux ; 

Lo colosso so brise on sa base d’argile, 

Et nous pouvons onfin redire avec Virgile : 

Un Dieu nous a fait co repos ! 

Mais tandis que ma muse, en ses jeux poetiques, 
lledit et les bienfaits et les vertus antiques 
De ce Uoi, le Nestor des rois, 

Quels lamentables cris et tpiels accens funebres 
De la nuit tout a coup ont trouble les tenebres, 

Et se sont moles a ma voix ! 

Le danger de Louis dans Paris se revele ; 

Ses habitans, frappes par Taffreuse nouvelle, 
D’epouvante restent mucts. 

La foule assiegte, en deuil, les royales d emeu res, 

Et le vieux Roi mourant a ses derni&res heures 
Semble garde par ses sujets. 
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Plus dVsperajnce ! il meurt ! . . . mais il meurt coiniue un sage 
Qui de la mort a fait uu long 1 apprentissage 
Et qui connoit tous ses secrets. 

Aux chants du pretre saint il mele sa priere, 

Et du linceul qui doit peser sur sa paupiere, 

Sans palir il voit les applets, 

* 

Ah ! quand le sceptre cchappe a sa main incertaine. 

Si son front est tranquil le et son ame sereine, 

C’est qu’il nous laisse pour appui 
Un Prince companion de sa longue misere, 

\Ji 1 Prince digne en tout du trone licreditairo, 

Digne d’y monter apres lui. 

Fran^ais, n’oublions pas quand notre Roi sueeoinbo* 

Que notre Roi s’eleve a cote de sa tom be ; 

Antique et salutaire loi I 
Qui pres de la douleur vient placer IVsperance, 

Et consacre le cri de notre vieille France : 

Le Roi nest plus, vivo le Roi ! 

Mk^y-Jani n. 
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PART III. CHRONICLE, 


I— POLITICAL CHRONICLE ; OR, RECORD OF 
PUR LIC DOCUMENTS. 

Amount of the Revenue of the United, Kingdom in the year ending 5th January, 

1824. 


Heads of Revenue. 


ORDINARY REVENUES. 

[Customs, .... 
Excise, .... 
Stamps, . ... 

Taxes under the management nf ) 
the Commissioners of Taxes, 3 
Post-Ollioe, 

One Shilling in the Pound, and' 
Sixpence in the Pound, on Pen- 
sions and Salaries, and Four 
Shillings in the Pound on Pen- 
sions, . 

Hackney-Coaches, and Hawkers, 
and Pedlars, • 

-rown lands, 

Small Branches of the King’s He- 1 
. redttary Revenue, . . J 

Lottery, Surplus Produce after } 
payment of Prizes, . * . } 

Surplus Fees of Regulated Pub - } 
lie OflteeSy . . . . j 

Total of Ordinary Revenues, 


Gross Receipt. 

Repayments, 
Allowances, 
Discounts, 
Drawbacks, &c. 

Net Receipt. 

Charges of 
Collection. 

Rate per Cent 
for Fnichthe 
Gross Receipt 
was collected. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. $. d. 

13,586,413 

1,327,708 

12,258,704 

1,109,530 

•834 

27,568,026 

2,325,486 

25,242,540 

1,102,611 

4 0 0 

6,720,932 

223,694 

6,497,237 

159,520 

2 7 6 

6,541,296 

6,568 

'6,534,727 

331,516 

5 1 4 

1,965,465 

64,713 

1,900,754 

473,455 

24 1 9 

63,243 


63,243 

1,554 

2 9 2 

64,593 


64,593 

10,800 

16 14 5 

312,336 


312,336 

44,552 

14 5 3 

7,283 


7,283 

. 1370 

20 3 11 

27,400 


27,400 

1 

7 6 0 

39,715 


39,718 

mm 

1 1 . 

m 

1E3MHE 

3,948,171 

52,948,541 

3,237,012 

t £ 13 9 I 


£ 


Shillings and pence are omitted in the particulars, but their sum included in the total. 
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Gross Receipt. 

Repayments, 

Allowances, 


IRELAND. 

Discounts, 

Drawbacks, 

Net Receipt. 



&.C. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

Customs, . , . 

1,018,455 

220,184 

1,898,290 

Excise, 

1*740,080 

45,117 

1 ,895,842 

Stamps, 

405,441 

8,548 

488,893 

Taxes, 

* 54,524 

1,916 

52,007 

Post-Office, • 

188,828 

18,078 

170,748 

Poundage, Fees, &c. 

10,208 


10,208 

Total of 

Ordinary Revenues, j 

4,408,410 

293,825 

4,114,591 


Rate per Cent for 
which the Gross 
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Hair, human, . 

— — of all other sorts, . 

Hard woods. Boxwood, . 

- — Cedar, 

Ebony, 

■ — - ~r Lignumvitae, 

— > — Mahogany, 

» - Rosewood, 

Hals of chip and straw. 

Hemp, undressed. 

Hides, raw, 

* tanned, . 

Honey, . 

Hops, . 

Homs an4 horn-tips, . 

Jalap, . 

Indigo^ . 

Iron in bars, 

—— of all other sorts, . 

Isinglas, 

Juice of lemons, limes, and oranges. 
Juniper-berries, 

Lace, thread, and silk, . 

Lead, black, 

Lemons and oranges, 

Linens, foreign, 

Xafluprice-uroot, . 

and powder, 

Mace, . 

Madder' and madder-root. 

Manna, . 

Mats of Russia, 

— * — * of other sorts. 

Molasses, 

Moss rock, ¥ 

Mother-of-pearl shells, rough, 
%fmml instruments, . 

Mjtcp* * > * i • 

mt** « 

&***• » Swan, ♦ 

Walnuts, J 



♦ * * • « 
<|!hmfoa) tgtdj mimidf of all other sorts, 

jot $ flstfy* 


^ sorts, * 


2,032 

2 

•6 

704 

9 

1 

1,321 

l 

8 

3,378 

8 

*i 

115 

15 

5 

389 

14 

6 

80,681 

14 

3i 

5,503 

6 

3 

38,273 

9 

4 

247,372 

2 

7j 

44,054 

2 

6 

5,767 

1 

2 

438 

18 

7 

147 

15 

10 

2,611 

7 

Hi 

3,889 

14 

7 

46,236 

19 

10 

58,094 

3 

9 

1,176 

1 

5 


0,102 16 6 
0 , 10 ? 3 4 . 

8.910 11 6 

2 .562 4 9 

98,572 4 4 
25,022 1 5 

21,079 14 2 
174 4 6 
2,189 10 2 
47,058 10 1 

1,141 12 0 
1,153 16 5 
1,018 n 5 
80,385 14 7 
725 19 5 
2,626 2 5 
879 4 1 
977 15 4 
14,301 10 9 
1,250 8 6 

1 f,150 18 0 

1.910 16 0* 

719 11 8 

8,6Q3 6 9 

6,986 5 11 
50,097 12 § 


48 12 8 


Ireland 

X*. 

5. 

rf. 

19 

5 

0 

11 

0 

1 

4,7 41 

11 

4 

1,871 

6 

9 

14,440 

2 

6> 

1,357 

11 

9 

36 

19 

3 

2,703 

18 

8 

5,127 

8 

7 

7 

11 

4 

248 

16 

0 

297 

6 

6 

6 

4 

5 

49 

2 

7 

4,024 

17 

71 

450 

12 

2 

530 

13 

1 

295 

9 

2 

1,620 

6 

0 

334 

0 

7 

747 

0 

i 

236 

11 

1 

0 

4 

4 

421 

17 

0 

18 

17 

0 

191 

8 

0 

139 

6 

f> 

19 

0 

0 

1,934 

6 

5 

■ 

211 

4 

7 

* 
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Oil, Train, spermaceti, and blubber, 

— *- Turpentine, * 

— — of all other sorts, . 

Ochre, . . * 

Olives, . 

Onions, . . . • • 

Opium, , . • 

*Orchal and orchelia, . 

Paper of all sorts, . • 

Pearls, % . . * 

1 Pears, . 

Pepper, Cayenne, Guinea, and Long-pef 
Pictures, . 

Piece goods of India, • 

Pimento, . 

Pitch, . . . . • 

Plums, dried, 

Prints and drawings, . , • 

Prunes, 

Quicksilver, . 

Quills, goose, . . 

Radix Ipecacuanha, . * 

Hags for paper, . • 

Hawns, . 

Rape and lintseed cakes, , . 
Rhubarb, . 

Rice, . . • 

Rosin, . • . - 

Safflower, • . , • 

Saffron, . • . . • 

$:igo, . . * 

Salt, • * • • • 

Saltpetre, . • , • 

'3arsj par ilia, * . , , • 

Samony, . - • ; 

Seeds of all sorts, • 4 

Senna, . • . • v 

Shawls and shawl manufacturers pf Indii 
Ship hulls and materials, * • • 

Shumac, . # > • « ' i 

Silk, raw and thrown, • 

— waste floss, knubs, and husks, 
Skins, (not being furs,) .• f ■ 

Skins and furs, . \' Mv , Jj* . 

Smalts, . * . ' ' . i 

Snuff, • * ♦ ; , 4'* v 

Soap. hard and Mft, * 

Br*?«ly, : , *. 

Geneva, ? * . 

* Rum, 4 • 4 • • 1 ? 


1,014 
11,021 
170,777 
1,420 
4,317 
34,515 
. 17 

1,789 
1,372 
4,075 


0 9 
2 5 

13 4 
9 11 
8 0 

14 54 
19 3“ 
16 

11 9 

18 4 

9 8} 

7 5 

9 n 
16 n 
a i 


3 4 

13 7 } 

9 8 
6 34 
10 11 
13 9 


4,090 17 10\ 
5,243 8 8 

601 14 8 
*85,542 ' 

: 5,981 ♦ $ p; 
4,077 12'** 
2,594 7 4 < 

6,840 5 U 
702,488 H 
9,002 3 0- 
16 ^ 

H,834 10 0 

iK,«« >r * 

• 8,984 IS 8 


56311 7 


147 7 6 


17,578 18 0 
23 16 6. 
3,182 8 'ii; 
1,114 fs '&i 
42 W 


883 8 2 
' 316 a 10" 
or i 
16 14 ip; 

,155 17 2 

4;l&;/4 o 

is 14 iip . 
1,54s 18' 7. 
16 0 : S 

236 16 1 i 

78 16 51 
18,520 13 1M 

76 11 0 

§42 15, , C| 

. 8, Sift 0, 3 

:i '\s0 "5'"^ 

131^* 

192 "'f ¥■ 


■W&4 x|: 
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EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, 1824. 


Articles. 


Spirits of fell other sorts} 



Stones in marble blocks, 

Succatles, 

Succus Liquoritiae, 

Sugar, . 

Tallow, 

Tamarinds, • ^ 

Tapioca, 

Tar, . • 

teas, . 

Balks and rufers. 

Battens and batten ends, 

A ' Is, clap and pipe, 

} paling, . 

- boxwood, 

% of all other sorts. 

Deals and deal ends. 

Ebony, . 

Firewood, 

Handspikes, 

Lathwood, 

MaSts and spars. 

Oars, . * 

Flank oak. 

Staves, . f * 

Tcake, . . 

Timber, fir, 8 inches square or ( upwards, 
* — -—oak, ditto, ditto, 

1 of other sorts, , ditto, 
Wainscot logs, . 

Tobacco, . * 

Tortoise-shell, . 

Toys, . 

Turraerick, 

Turpentine, common, > 

jValohia, . . ♦ 

Verdigris, 

Verinicella and Macaroni, 

Vermilion, . . . 

fVinegar, 

P^ea^'^lteorts, 1 

ty ootte, 1 * \Y ' . , , 

^ sheep and lambs 1 , 

' ,Y'\ * ' * * 


Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

.i >■ a, ( l 

1\ ,v. </. 

1,799 19 Ci 

336 2 9 

3,971 H 0-| 
4,5#6 3 3 

2 92 18 9 

254. 11 0 

1,864 14 3 

79 18 5 

,022,78a 4 ] ; j 

1,390 15 3 
383,900 17 0.A 

113,472 19 5- 

7,352 19 1 1 

3,398 18' 1 

138 8 6 1 

805 0 5 

49 5 0 

13,002 8 3J 

522 0 9] 

440,139 4 11 J 

2 10 11 

2,038 14 4? 

105,760 9 3 

4,915 12 9 A 

466 19 2^ 

312 9 ,2 

450 1 Gj 

9 9 10 

67 0 % 


613,964 14 01 

63,127 0 H 

10 8“ 

2,867 8 10 


1,115 15 llj 

* 

29,162 14 21 

1,687 17 Si 

20,933 17 l} 

656 17 7* 

‘ 1,401 18 4J 

46 6 4-j 

17,518 9 8l 

66 13 3 ( 

44,325 14 111 


2,093 16 9 ! 

7,467 8 1 j 

577,690 9 10$ 

29,709 9 Hi 

15.023 16* 34 

93 14 11 

5,685 H 104 

244 18 5 

9,322 12 54 


3,292 17 0 

177,304 9 0 
139 4. 5 

4,351 5 8 

9 15 3 

3,208 14 3 

87 19 11 

38,073 12 lJ 

3,270* 4 8 

7,667 10 2> 

2,368 3 7i 

2,428 11 8 

2,220 0 7 

96 0 6 

• .,1,216 8 4 

60 11 81 

168 7 3; 

924 16 5 

12,614 16 3, 

811 8 10 

•2,350 16 7- 

2 13 6 

.562,424 .13 4: 

180,764 16 14 

,120,365 2 9 

* 7,335 16 g 

4&7.72A 8 4 

56 6 0 

4,074 8 8 


2,750 10 10 

* m 

, 2,929,13 5 


2,775 1 10 

119 12 $ 
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Articles. * 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

ZafFer and cobalt, . • , . 

All other merchandize, . ^ 

£. s. d. 

2,785 18 5 
70,276 9 0J[ 

£. s. d. 

,5,245 13 7^ 

Duties transferred to the Excise. 


* 

Coffee, ...... 

Irish goods imported, (*|pup ter vailing duties) 
thereon, per Act 39, and 40, (ieo. 3. c. 67. / 

120 1 44 

12,298 11 6 

Tonnage of shipping inwards (arrears,) 

Tonnage duty on French packets. 

2,068 4 U 

1 0 6 

Total duties inwards, 

10,854,768 2 U 

1,526,152 7 

• 

British coal and culm exported, • 

Foreign linens exported*. 

For centage duty on British goods exported, 
Tonnage of shipping outwards, 

Tonnage Duty on French packets. 

42,718 9 4? 

242 6 11 
70,044 12 9J 

74 17 10 


Total duties outward. 

T 13,038 6 9 : ; 


Coals and culm coast ways, 

Slates and stones, ditto. 

1,069,947 15 10 
46,738 15 7; 

i 

Total duties coastways. 

Ditto, inwards. 

Ditto, outwards, 

it 

1,176,186 11 6-J 

10,854,768 2* 2; 

113,038 6 9; 



12,084,493 0 5; 
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EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, 1824. 

British Goods imported into Ireland. 


Articles. 


Apparel, ..... 

. Beer and ale, ..... 
i Blankets and blanketing, 

* Books, maps, and prints, 

, 'Brass, wrought, .... 

j /Cabinet and upholstery, 

> Carpets and carpeting, .... 

Coaches, and coach-maker's work, 

' Coals, . . . , . 

j Cotton goods, calicoes, .... 

1 — — — muslins, .... 

b tt stockings, 

| '~rr — all other sorts, 

; . Drapery, ne\P, ..... 

],« -^old, ..... 

i JEartheiiware, ..... 
Glass bottles, . . . . 

other sorts, . . . 

/ Haberdashery and millinery, 

g ats, , . . . • ( • . 

ides and skins, * . 

.•'Sops, • , 

Ala it, . . * t . * . 

faper, . . . . 

/Plate, wrought, .... 

Saddlery, and other manufactured leather, • 
Salt, rock, | 

~r .white, i '■ * * / 

Silk ribbons, and stuffs of silk only, * , , • 

§ lockings, fringes, lace, stitching and sewing silk, 
tufife of silk mixed with incle or cotton, 

; StuSls of silk and worsted mixed, . - . 

.Stockings, woollen and worsted, « v , . , » . . 

i. Sugar, refined, . 

Tin , plates, wrought iron, and hard ware, t * 

Other articles, . ' . . 

Tonnage of shipping inwards, . . ' 

l \ ;v - ,V' * , * 1 i ■ i ' 

H ital British goods in wards, :. / 

gdotk" exerted; * 

duties on. Insfi goods exported, 




£. s. d. 
2/230 17 10 


3 11 

5 4 

6 5 

7 104 

8 10 " 
2 3 

1 9'i 
10 11 

2 llA 


236 

1,019 

617 

113 

648 

172 

54,378 

538 

360 

1,074 

2,778 

5,474 

23,765 

3,521 

647 

2,4.56 

4,773 

2,441 

543 

7G5 


1,124 13 3 
358 11 6 

450 6 2^ 

38,058 17 1 

13,117 19 9 

1,462 9 7 

904 2 7 
1,885 4 4,j 
396 8 U 
' 728 ' 5 2 
12,785 7 0 
3,615 7 ll£ 

183,453 0 6j 

/ 220 8 S 

32 14 10A 
1,912 14 llj ,^ 

s,4Wft5,i8 t . s 3 






1,709,605 ? 

I %iu 1# tff 



CHRONICLE. II 

Net Produce of the Revenue of Excise in Great Britain , in the year ended 5th Ja+ 

nyary, 1824. 


Articles. 


Auctions, . 

Beer, 

IJrieks anti tiles. 
Handles, 

Hocoa nuts and coffee, 
Hyder and perry, 
Slass, 

Rides and skins. 
Hops, 

Licences, . 

Malt, 

Paper, 

Pepper, 

Printed Goods, 

■>alt, 

■Joap, . ' . 

> . f British, 

spintSj {p ord ^ 

starch, 

■itone bottles, 

Sweets and mead, 

Tea, 

Tobacco and Snuff, 
Vinegar, . % . 

Wine, 

Wire, 


Total Consolidated Duties, 


Spirits Foreign, ) 
i. c. 59. ) 


51 Geo* 3 
Annual Duties* 
Tobacco and Snuff, com 


menced 5th July, \ 
spirits, Foreign, do. . 
Brandy, &c.do v . 
sweets, do, 


Total Annual Dikies? 
Pines and < George 3d, 
Forfeiture*, * George 4th, * 


Total Fities anti Forfeitures, 

Hoftsolidated Dutje^. i^ *, V 
$1 Geo. 3. c. . „ 

Annual Duties, j .’ , , V \ . 

Pines and forfeitures, . 


Grand Total, 
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EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, 1824. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of the Taxes in Great Britain, in the year ending 5th 

January, 1824. 


Heads of Duty. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Total, 


1. 6\ d. 

£• tf. (L 

d* 

I, and Tax on Lands and Tene- 




roents, • * • 

1,170,320 5 7i 

33,7*3 13 7 

1,204,063 19 2i 

ASSESSED TAXES. 




{Schedule,) 




A. Windows, 

1,919,685 5 0 

1*8,411 10 0 

2,068,096 15 0 

B. Inhabited Houses, 

1,178,0*9 9 11^ 

86,005 10 11. 

1,264,055 0 10-1 

C. Servants, . . 

409,595 9 0 

*5,028 18 10 

454,624 7 10 

D, Carriages, 

*15,767 0 0 

30,932 11 10 

446,699 11 10 

% Horses for Riding, 

495,305 9 0 

31,898 3 7 

527,197 12 7 

F. Other Horses and Mnles> 

96,762 16 0 

9,730 * 1 

106,493 0 1 

G. Dogs, . 

155,384 12 0 

16,25! 16 7 

171,636 8 7 

H. Horse Dealers, 

11,179 0 0 

1,499 15 4 

12,678 15 4 

LHair Powder, . • 

26,270 0 0 

1,211 10 0 

27,481 10 0 

K. Armorial Bearings, 

41,317 3 0 

2,703 6 0 

44,020 9 0 

;L« Game Duties, 

127,171 0 0 

12,503 8 0 

139,674 8 0 

Composition Duty, 

38,659 14 0 

1,010 * 0 

$9,669 18 0 

Penal ties on Arrears levied 'I 




■ by the Barons of the Ex- > 


• 598 1* 3 

598 14 3 

eheqtxer in Scotland, J 


• 


Property Duty, , 

Aid and Contribution Duty, 

85,973 4 7 

1,763 7 . 6 

27,736 12 1 

Income Duty, . . • 

, ^ % , *■ 



Grand Total, 

6,11 1, 4*0 8 'll 

*83,886 1* 6 

6,534,727 2 Tj 









Net Produce of the Revenue of 


Deeds, law proceedings, and other' 
written instruments, (except 
* legacy receipts, probates, admi- 
nistrations, . and testamentary 
inventories, bills of exchange, 
and promissory notes and re- 
ceipts,) and licences to dealers 
in thread-lace, . , 

Legacies, 

Probates, administrations, and tes 
tainentary inventories, . 

Bills of exchange, and promissor 
notes, . 

Receipts, 

Newspapers, 

Almanacks, 

Medicine and medicine-licences. 
Fire-insurances, 

Cards, .... 

Gold and. silver plate. 

Dice, . . : . 

Pamphlets, 

Advertisements, . . 

Stage-coaches, . ' . 

Post-horses, 

Race-horses, . 

Lottery, . . 


s 


6 , 
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EDINBURGH ANNUAL ItEUISIEK, U&4. 


U 


OMMERCIAL TABLES. 


Value of Imjmrts into Great Britain from all parts {except Ireland ,) calcula- 
ted at the official rates of Valuation, for the pear ending 5th January, 1824. 


A r tides. A r tides. 


Almonds of all sorts. 

£U, 194 

1 

9 

Juniper-berries,* 

£24,183 

0 

6 

Annotto, 

7,381 

17 

0 

Lemons and oranges, 

,57,589 

15 

0 

Ashes, pearl and pot. 

380,001 

12 

8 

Linens 

21,039 

6 

5 

Barilla and Alkali, 

202,630 

4 

10 

Liquorice-juice, or Suc- 

^ 31,999 

0 

o 

Bark, oak, and cork-tree, 52 18, 140 

11 

5 

cus Liquoritiffi, 




(Quercitron, 

5,176 

2 

1 

Mace, 

2,983 

2 

6 

Borax, 

81,161 

18 

6 

Madder and madder- > 

175,053 

6 

2 

Brimstone, 

75,127 

1 

3 

roots, . . > 




Bristles, undressed. 

32,0.51 

19 

6 

Molasses, 

126,311 

19 

5 

Butter, # . 

168,900 

11 

6 

Nutmegs, 

2 991 

12 

0 

Camphire, 

4,989 

0 

3 

Oil, Castor, 

10,689 

0 

9 

Cassia Lignea, . 

20,7 79 

19 

0 

of olives, 

1H,808 

12 

6 

Cheese, 

1 18, .53.5 

12 

4 

Palm, 

66,193 

9 

0 

Cinnamon, 

180,159 

16 

0 

Train and blubber, 

5 U, 63 7 

7 

1 

Cloves, • to . 

.50,03.5 

7 

6 

Pepper, 

100,213 

11 

1 

Cochibeal and granilla. 

315,615 

2 

0 

Piece goods of I mffa, . 

441,251 

8 

0 

Cocoa, 

32,019 

4 

0 

Pimento, 

63,328 

11 

9 

Coffee, 

2,751,861 

9 

3 

Pitch and tar. 

122,091 

10 

2 

Copper, unwrought, ) 

i i wt 

13 

7 

Quicksilver, 

78 

12 

0 

in bricks and pigs, j 




Rags for paper. 

32,756 

8 

4 

Cork, 

33,726 

18 

3 

Raisins, 

136,893 

10 

5 

Corn grain, meal, and \ 

<41 non 

,5 

3 

Rhubarb, 

38,388 

2 

6 

flour, . . J 

fr l ^/vv 



Rice, 

91,085 

2 

6 

Cortex Peruvianas, 

lo.ftw 

8 

1 

Saltpetre, 

98,176 

3 

1 

Currants, 

103,411 

3 

1 

Seeds, clover. 

18,082 

11 

5 

Dyewoods, Fustic, 

45,H32 

16 

5 

— * — Flax or lintseed, 

169,605 

16 

10 

Logwood, 

173,098 

17 

1 

Rape, 

16,992 

4 

3 

Elephants’ teeth, 

19,588 

11 

4 

Shuinac, * . * 

30,977 

9 

2 

Figs, ' . . . 

9,451 

10 

3 

Silk, raw, . . 1,067,265 

0 

4 

Fish, cod, &c. of New - } 

1 » f O 4 

<2 

<} 

Thrown, 

431,369 

19 

0 

foundland, . . ) 

1.5,134 


3 

Skin a and furs, 

269,838 

U 

5 

Flax, undressed, 

1,089,553 

17 

10 

Smalts, 

9)950 

16 

2 

Gum Animi and Copal, 

96,68? 

5 

0 

Spelter, 

266,831 

14 10 

— - Arabic, 

41,164 

3 

1 

Spirits, foreign, brandy, 

349,613 

12 

8 

aiimhrrr-trn Tjli of all ftAftlt 

3ft 19ft 

1 1 

Q 


19,367 

2 

9 

m JwWV V* all oUHoj 

Senegal, . 

6,722 

1 1 

7 

7 

■ Bum, 

428,298 

3 

8 

Ifardwood, mahogany, 

116,744 

10 

a 

Suga raw, * . • 6,477,419 

6 

2 

Hem % undressed, 

542,845 

1 

i 

Tallow, 

849,649 

15 

9 

fil'd m 9 raw and tanned, 

676,628 

4 

5 

TOa, . • . 2,904,688 14 

0 

Ajto, • 

6,853 

10 

0 

Timber, deals, and ) 

69,912 

Q 

0 

^ 5 , * 

957,208 

10 

8 

deal ends, . J 

O 


Iron, in Burs, 

131,272 

3 

7 

— Masts and spars. 

94,743 18 

9 

iBOg&t, . 

21,187 

12 

U 

— Staves, 

45,101 

8 

4 
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Articles . 


Articles . 


Timber, Fir, . 

and oak plank, 

of other sorts. 

Tobacco, 

Turpentine, common. 
Wax, bees’, 

Whalcfins, 


£376,777 11 10 
32,682 7 0 
62,986 13 5 
328,321 12 3 
141,520 19 7 

33,713 5 3 
153, 140 9 1 


Wines, 

Wool, cotton, 

sheep’s, 

Yam, linen, raw, 
All other articles, 


£748,150 16 11 
6,241,561 1 8 

678,523 17 1 

. 317,242 9 1 
1,393,232 5 3 

£34,544,245 11 0 


Official value of Goods exported to all parts except Ireland . 

I.— PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


Alum, 

£7,685 

1 

Bacon and hams, 

28,838 

9 

Bark, British oak, for ) 
tanners, . J 

Beef ami pork, salted. 

669 

4 

97,531. 

7 

Beer and ale , 

65,956 

16 

Brass and copper raa- ) 
nufactures, . J 
Bread and biscuit. 

557,911 

4 

57,701 

12 

Butter and cheese. 

64,877 

1 

Cabinet and uphol- ) 

71,187 

0 

story wares, , $ 


Coals and culm, 

216,683 

17 

Cordage, . 

74,002 

4 

Corn grain, meal, and 
flour, 

^ 29,573 

5 

Cotton manufactures. 

21,117,548 

18 


yarn, . 2,425,413 

Earthenware of all sorts, 92,003 
Fish of all sorts, . 262,273 

Glass of all sorts, . 143,822 

Haberdashery aud mil- J ^ 

Hardwares and cutlery, 527,227 
Hats, bearer and felt, 205,320 
— of all other aorta, 13,1 79 
Hops, . . * 21,557 


Hardwares and cutlery, 527,227 
Hats, bearer and felt, 205,320 
— of all other aorta, 13,1 79 
Hops, . . * 21,557 

Lead and shot, . 117,446 


Articles. 


L 'SSSS eh ‘.“ d ! <W> 16 • 

| , , 
Linen manufactures, 2,654,098 3 1 

Molasses, . . 223 18 1 

Musical instruments, 48,408 11 0 

Oil, train, of Green- > yo , . , 

land fishery, . f 8 1 

Plate, plated ware,! Q (\‘i ia & 
jewellery, & watches, J 203)806 14 6 


jewellery, & watches, J 203)806 U 4 
halt, . . . 269,392 12 6 

S S c, British re- J 73,431 19 2 

Seeds of all sorts, . 7,401 1 8 

Silk manufactures, . 140,320 15 4 

“Soap and candles, . 167,523 15 2 

Stationery of all sorts, 150,916 5 7 

SUgar, refined, . . 1,125,786 19 6 

Tin, un wrought, . 94,659 8 3 

and pewter wares) _ 128 n o 

and tin plates, . J ^20,128 11 9 

Tobacco, British roa- ) t * o 

nufactured, . \ l > 059 * 2 

Whalebone, * . 15,227 7 B 

Woollen manufactures, 5,537,445 13 II 

All other articles, . 1,755,540 9 

Total, £43,144,466 1* 6 
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EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, 1824. 
II.— FOREIGN AND COLONIAL ME11CH AND] S F . 


* 

Articles . Article a. 


Annotto, 

£2,317 

17 

6 

Oil of olives, 

£39,207 

13 

1 

Ashes, pearl and pot, 

13,699 

18 

6 

train, 

8,417 

10 

9 

Barilla and Alkali, . 

823 

8 

4 

Pepper, 

279,553 

13 

8 

Cassia Lignea, 

26,05,5 

6 

0 

Piece goods of India, 

1,029,891. 

9 

a 

Cinnamon, . • 

101,588 

15 

0 

Pimento, 

53,826 

11 

8 

Cloves, 

28,909 

2 

6 

Raisins, 

4,977 

12 

11 

Cochineal and granilla, 

62,256 

7 

6 

Riec, 

78,596 

1 

1 

Cocoa, 

26,792 

5 

1 

Saltpetre, rough, 

69,010 

19 

6 

Coffee, 

1,871,042 

3 

6 

Silk, raw and thrown, 

13,800 

17 

0 

Copper, un wrought, in > 
bricks and pigs, ) 

128,882 

8 

l \ 

Skins and furs. 
Spelter, 

32,824 

218,397 

8 

12 

0 

8 

Corn grain, meid, and > 
flour, . . $ 

257,957 

12 

6 

Spirits, brandy, 
Geneva, 

171,269 

60,489 

10 

C 

5 

0 

Cortex Peruvianus, 

7,519 

7 

0 

Rum, 

551,460 

17 

0 

Curran ts. 

15,238 

8 

7 

Sugar, raw. 

728,183 

16 

11 

Dye-woods, fustic, * . 

2,353 

15 

1 

Tea, 

74,991 

18 

0 

logwood, 

121,144 

5 

10 

Tobacco, 

191,331 

6 

7 

Fish, c6d, &c. of New- ) 




Wines, 

118,885 

9 

6 

foundland, . . ) 

1 4,886 

5 

0 

Wool, cotton, . • 

» 707,311 

18 

10 

Flax, rough, 

21,007 

9 

8 

All other articles, 

601,251 

11 

4 

Hemp, rough, 

9,221 

6 

2 


— 

— 

— 

Hules, raw aipl tanned. 

71,072 

3 

0 

Total, 

£8,588,995 It: 

t 0 

Indigo, 

533,771 

8 

8 

British produce us ( 

43 141 466 

1 

6 

Iron in bars, 

37,823 

9 

0 

above, . S 

i f) fvV 



Linens, foreign. 

2,586 

5 

9 




— 

Mace, 

33,429 

11 

0 


£51,733,461 

19 

6 

Nutmegs, 

32,197 

15 

0 



— 

— 


Value of Imports into Inland from all parts of the World, calculated at ike of- 
ficial Rales of valuation in the year ending ttth January, 182L 


Articles . 


Articles . 


Ashes, Barilla, pearl 1 
and pot, . S 
Bark, oak, 

Blankets, . • 

Carpets and carpeting, 

Ctottons, plain and co- 
-old, 



„ aware, 

. herrinizs, 

if t'V 

Staff*}* 


£174, 674 n 

$4,420 6 
11,196 $ 
13,089 7 
466 , 43 $ 1 

[ U9,W 1$ 

108,879 1$ 
$$1,974 $ 
49,079 H 

n,m $ 

1S$,4$4 14 
1,789 16 


H 

9? 

H 

n| k 

$ 



Groceries, sugar, loaf, 1*239,916 9 2^ 

covtilo, . ?"*}««.»« 3 0 

— - Tea, . 328,7a) 9 7 

Haberdashery, aU kinds I #gm 5 , t 
of, ... 5 

Hats, , . - 45,210 9 $4 

Hemp, undrest, . 24, 312 19 8 

H S»n5 t5edandUn 'S 69>m 10 0 

Hops, ' . . . 49,805 17 Oi 

Hoiiery, cotton stockings, 49,906 13 8? 
Iron, unwrought, . 26,768 12 io| 

Iron and hardware, . 280,698 l 8 
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Salt, . . . L*46,460 9 0 Wood, staves, . L.6,S86 l 5 

Silk, organzine, . 20,044 12 4 < — — , timber, . 80,039 14 3^ 

Spirits, foreign, . 6,012 18 5 Wool, cotton, . 157,414 13 8 

Tallow, . . 68,015 16 5f Yarn, cotton, and cot- 7 ™ 7 

Tobacco. . . . 121,295 11 8£ ton twist, . J 1 

Watches, and watch* > lonsr iT « Other merchandize, 1,464,232 4 S£ 

Wine, . . . 61,758 16 Il4 Total, L.6;020,975 3 8 

Wood, deals, . . 16,347 6 lOj 


• Value of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom , exported from 
Ireland to all parts of the World , as computed at the average Prices current 
in the year ending 5th January , 1824. 


Articles . 

Bacon, • • L.650,436 18 Ilf 

Beef, . . 196,947 8 4 

* Bread, * • • 12,550 1 if 

Bullocks and Cows, 291,179 8 0 

Butter, . . 1,922,906 11 3| 

Candles, . . 24,962 0 2f 

Copper ore, . • 25,911 0 10 

Corn, barley, . . 23,972 13 0 

., oats, . - 909,966 15 1 

, wheat, • 552,745 9 4 

Cotton goods, ' . 204,648 0 10^ 

Drapery, new, . *13,885 12 0 

old, • 71,347 4 0 

Earthenware, . * * 981 13 9 

Feathers, . 75,285 11 6| 

Fish, herrings, . 4,586 19 4 

Flax, drest and undrest, 1 1 5,729 0 0£ 
Glass, . >. . 10,354 011 

Hides, untanned, • 45,505 7 0 

Hogs, . . , 133,848 13 8 

Hogs-lard, . ♦ 59,315 13 1| 

Kelp, ♦ . ; 11,529,17 6 


Linen, plain, . L.2,869,87l 14 3 

coloured, » 4,293 11 7 

Linen and cotton, 1 
mixed manufac- > l,g90 10 6 

ture, . . J 

Meal, flour, . . 324,434* 7 3f 

, oat, . . 63,018 10 64 

Pork, . . . 302,617 4 

Rape seed, . . 6,069 2 1 

Sheep, . . . 58,138 10 0 

Skins, calf, . . 11,638 0 0 

Soap, . * . . 8,804 17 

Spirits, Irish, . t 109,104 10 7£ 
TallOw, . . 2,340 6 9 

Tongues, neat’s, . 3,702 3 8f 

Wool, sheep's, , . 65,073 14 7 

Yarn, cotton, . . 5,435 12 4 

linen, . . 24,981 7 24 

-r, worsted, . 442 7 84 

Other merchandize, 475,418 10 6 

Total, L*9,695,971 1 7f 


VOl. XVtI. PABT III. i 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN ON THE SUBJECT OF 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


No. L 

EXTRACT OF A MEMORANDUM OF A 
CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
PRINCE DE PO JAG S AC AND MR CAN- 
NING, HELD OCT. & 1823. 

The Prince de Polignac having an- 
nounced to Mr Canning, that his Ex- 
cellency was now prepared to enter 
with Mr Canning into a Trank expla- 
nation of the views of his government 
respectingthc question ofSpanish Ame- 
rica, in return for a similar communi- 
cation which Mr Canning had previ- 
ously offered to make to the Prince de 
Polignac, on the part of the British 
Cabinet, Mr Canning stated 
That the British Cabinet had no 
disguise or reservation on that sub- 
ject: that their opinions and inten- 
tions were substantially the same as 
were announced to the French govern- 
ment, by the Dispatch of Mr Canning 
to Sif Charles Stuart, of the 31st of 
March ; which Dispatch that Ambas- 
. sad^r communicated toM. de Chateau* 
kriaod, and which had since been pub- 
world. 

jappwoadb of a crisis** 
-In the affairs of > Spanish Arae- 
f tm> must tiaturally - occupy • a great 
of both Powers, 
; Jm&tfit dMurfritte that there should be 
m 'inM#Itsritaudi)ng between them on 
' subject m important. 


That the British government were 
of opinion, that any attempt to bring 
Spanish America again under its an- 
cient submission to Spain, must be 
utterly hopeless ; Jliat all negotiation 
for, that purpose would he unsuccess- 
ful ; and that the prolongation or re- 
newal of war for the same object w ould 
be only a waste of human life, and an 
infliction of calamity on both parties, 
to no end. 

That the British government would, 
however, not only abstain from inter- 
posing any obstacle, on their part, to 
any attempt at negotiation which Spain 
might think proper to make, but would 
aid and countenance such negotiation, 
provided it were founded upon a basis 
which appeared to them to be practi- 
cable; and that they would, in any 
case, remain strictly neutral in a war 
between Spain and the Colonies, if war 
should be unhappily prolonged. 

But that the junction of any fo- 
reign Power, in an enterprise of Spain 
against the Colonies, would be viewed 
by them as constituting an entirely 
new question ) and on# upon which 
they must take such decision as the 
interests of Great Britain might re- 
quire. 

■ That the British government ab- 
solutely disclaimed, not only any de- 
sire of appropriating to itself any por- 
tion of the Spanish Colonies, but any 
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intention of forming any political con- 
nexion with them, beyond that of 
amity and commercial intercourse. 

Tli at in those respects, so far from 
seeking an exclusive preference for 
British subjects over those of foreign 
states, Eugland was prepared, and 
w ould be contented, to sec the mother 
country (by virtue of an amicable ar- 
rangement) in possession of that pre- 
ference ; and to be ranked, after her, 
equally with others, on the footing of 
the most favoured nation. 

. That, completely convinced that the 
ancient system of the Colonies could 
not bo restored, the British govern- 
ment could not enter into any stipu- 
lation, binding itself cither to refuse 
or to delay its recognition of their in- 
dcjjeudence- 

That the British government had 
no desire to precipitate that recogni- 
tion, so long as there was any reason- 
able chance of an accommodation w ith 
the mother country, by which such 
a recognition might come first from 
Spain. 

But that it could not wait indefi- 
nitely for that result ; that it could 
not consent to make its recognition of 
the New States dependent upon that 
of Spain ; aud that it would consider 
any foreign interference, by force or 
by menace, in the dispute between 
Spain and the Colonics, as a motive for 
recognising the latter without delay. 

That the mission of .Consuls to the 
several provinces of Spanish America, 
was no new measure on the part of 
this country ; that it was one which 
had, on the contrary, been delayed 
perhaps too bug, (i$$ ponsiderationof 
the state of %aui») after having been, 
announced to the Spanish government 
in^mopth of Decemberlast,as set- 
tled ; and even after a list had been 
furnished to that governmentof the 
places to which such appointments 
we*c intended to be made* 

That such appointments were abso- 


lutely necessary for the protection of 
British trade in those countries. 

That the old pretension of Spain to 
interdict all trade with those coun- 
tries, was, in the opinion of the Bri- 
tish government, altogether obsolete ; 
but that, even if attempted to be en- 
forced against others, it was, with re- 
gard to Great Britain, clearly inap- 
plicable. 

That permission to trade with the 
Spanish Colonies had been conceded 
to Great Britain in the year il 810 , 
when the mediation of Great Britain 
betweep Spain and her Colonies was 
asked by Spain, and granted by Great 
Britain ; that this mediation, indeed, 
was not afterwards employed, because 
Spain changed her counsel but that 
it was not, therefore, practicable for 
Great Britain to withdraw commercial 
capital once embarked in Spanish Ame- 
rica, and to desist from commercial 
intercourse once established. 

That it had liecn ever since distinct- 
ly understood that the trade was open 
to British subjects, and that the an- 
cient coast laws of Spain were, so far 
as regarded them at least, tacitly re- 
pealed. 

That in virtue of this understand- 
ing, redress had been demanded of 
Spain in 1822 , for (among other grie- 
vances) seizures of vessels for alleged 
infringements of those laws; which 
redress the Spanish government bound 
itself by a convention, (now in course 
of execution) to afford. 

; That Great Britain, however, had 
no desire Jfcp set up any separate right 
to the free enjoyment of this trade; 
that she considered the force of cir- 
cumstances, and the irreversible pro- 
gress of events, to have already deter- 
mined the q^tion of of 

th$ 'fresdonj for aft 'the ; but 
thit, for herself and 

would' continue to use itjj' 
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diction, such attempt might be best 
cut short by a speedy and unqualified 
recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish American states. 

That, with these general opinions, 
and these peculiar claims, England 
could not go into a joint deliberation 
upon the subject of Spanish America, 
upon an equal footing with other 
Powers, wlrose opinions were less form- 
ed upon that question, and whose in- 
terests were less implicated in the de- 
cision of it. 

That she thought it fair, therefore, 
to explain beforehand, to what degree 
her mind was made up, and her deter- 
mination taken. 

The Prince de Polignac declared. 

That his government believed it to 
be utterly hopeless to reduce Spanish 
America to the state of its former re- 
lation to Spain. 

That France disclaimed, on hor 
part, any intention or desire to avail 
herself of the present state of the Co- 
lonies, or of the present situation of 
France towards Spain, to appropriate 
to herself any part of the Spanish pos- 
sessions in America, or to obtain for 
herself any exclusive advantages. 

And that, like England, she would 
willingly see the mother country in 
possession of superior commercial ad- 
vantages, by amicable arrangements ; 
and would be contented, like her, to 
rank, after the mother coultry, among 
the most favoured nations. 

Lastly, that she abjured,, in any 
case, any design of acting against the 
Colonies by force of arms. * 

: ! Prince de Polignac proceeded 

m to what might he the host 
between Spain and her 
$he French government could 
nor venture to form, an opi- 
“ the King of Spain should 

to enter 



upon it, in concert with their Allies, 
and with Great Britain among the 
number. 

In observing upon what Mr Can- 
ning had said, with respect to the pe- 
culiar situation of Great Britain, in 
reference to such a conference, the 
Prince do Polignac declared, 

That he saw no difficulty which 
should prevent England from taking 
a part in the conference, however she 
might now announce the difference, in 
the view which she took of the ques- 
tion, from that taken by the Allies^ 
The refusal of England to co-operate 
in the work of reconciliation, might, 
afford reason to think, either that she 
did not really wish for that reconcilia- 
tion, or that she had some ulterior ob- 
ject in contemplation ; two Supposi- 
tions equally injurious to the honour 
and good faith of the British Cabinet. 

The Prince dc Polignac further de- 
clared/ 

That he could not conceive what 
could be meant, under the present cir- 
cumstances, by a pure and simple ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of 
the Spanish Colonies ; since, those 
countries being actually distracted by 
civil wars, there existed no govern- 
ment in them which couhl oner any 
appearance of solidity ; and that the 
acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence, so long as such a state of 
things continued, appeared to him to 
be nothing less than a real sanction of 
anarchy. 

The Prince de Polignac added, * 

That, in the interest of humanity, 
and especially hr that of the Spanish 
Colonies, it would be worthy of the 
European government! to concert to- 
gether the means of calming, in those 
distant and scarcely civilized regions, 
passions blinded by party spirit ; and 
to endeavour to bring baric to a prin- 
ciple of union in government, whether 
monarcliial or aristocratic*], people 
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among whom absurd and dangerous 
theories were now keeping up agita- 
tion and disunion. 

Mr Canning, without entering into 
discussion upon these abstract princi- 
ples, contented himself with saying. 

That, however desirable the esta- 
blishment of a inonarchial form of go- 
vernment in any of these provinces 
might be, on the one hand, or what- 
ever might be the difficulties in the 
way of it,' on the other band, his go- 
vernment could not take upon itself 
to put it forward as a condition of 
their recognition. 

P. G. C. 

No. II. 

Sir W. A'Court to Mr Secretary Can- 
ning. — Received Jan. 14. 

(Extract.) Madrid, Dee. SO, 1823. 

The inclosed note, though dated 
the 2(>th, did not reach me till yester- 
day. By my answer, a copy of which 
1 have the honour to inclose, you will 
see that I merely acknowledge its re- 
ceipt, promising to transmit it to my 
government. 

(Signed) William A'Court. 

The Right Hon. George Canning, 
&c. &C. &c* 

TRANSLATION OR FIRST INCLOSURE 
m IN NO. II. 

Count Ofalia to Sir Wm. A’Court. 

Palace, Dec. 26, 1823. 

, Honoured Sir,*— I have the honour 
to inform you, that the King, my au- 
gust master, has determined to de- 
vote his particular attention to the 
regulation o^the affairs concerning 
the disturbed countries of Spanish 
Africa* being solicitous to succeed 
in pacifying his dominions, in which 
the seeds of anarchy have taken root, 
to the prejudice of .the safety of other 
governments* Ute Majesty has there- 
fore thought that he might justly cal- 


culate on the assistance of his dear 
Allies, towards obtaining results which 
cannot but prove beneficial to the tran- 
quillity ana happiness of all Europe. 

The inclosed copy will put you, *sir, 
in possession of the orders issued to 
his Catholic Majesty's representatives 
at the courts of Austria, France, and 
Russia; and as the ministers of Spain 
have not yet proceeded to London and 
Berlin, the King has directed me to 
address to you, sir, and to the minister 
of Prussia at this court, a transcript 
of the said communication ; which his 
Majesty hopes you will have the good- 
ness to transmit to your government, 
whose friendship and upright policy, 
the King, my master, trusts, will 
know how to appreciate the Rankness 
of this communication, and the equity 
which has dictated the basis on which 
it is founded. — I avail myself of this 
opportunity, &e. 

(Signed) The Conde de Ofalia. 

To the Minister of England. 

TRANSLATION OF SECOND INCLOSURE 
IN NO. II. 

The King, our sovereign, being re- 
stored to the throne of his ancestors, 
in the enjoyment of his hereditary 
rights, has seriouslyturnedhis thoughts 
to the fate of his American dominions, 
distracted by civil war, and brought 
to the brink of tbe most dangerous 
precipice. As, during the last three 
years, the rebellion which prevailed in 
Spain, defeated the constant efforts 
which were made for maintaining tran- 
quillity in the Costu Firma, for res- 
cuing the banks of the river Plata, and 
for preserving Peru and New Spain, 

gre^ ol the flame of instmL^ion / but 
it affords, at the same time, consola- 
tion to the King, that rfepeatqd and 
irrefragable proofs exist of an imntepsc 
number of Spaniards remaining true 
to their oaths of allegiance to the 
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throne;, and that the sound majority 
of Americans acknowledge, that that 
hemisphere cannot be happy, unless it 
lit&s in brotherly connexion with those 
Wh<f civilized those countries. 

These reflections powerfully ani- 
mate his Majesty to hope, that the 
justice of his cause will meet with a 
firm support in the influence of the 
Powers of Europe. Accordingly, the 
King has resolved upon inviting the 
Cabinets of his dear and intimate Al- 
lies to establish a Conference at Paris, 
to the end that their plenipotentiaries, 
assembled there along with those of 
his Catholic Majesty, may aid Spain 
in adjusting the affairs of the revolted 
countries,©? America. In examining 
this important question, his Majesty 
will, in conjunction with his power- 
ful Allies, consider of the alterations 
which events have produced in his 
American provinces, and of the rela- 
tions which, during the disorders, have 
been formed with commercial nations ; 
in order thereby to adopt, with good 
faith, the measures most proper for 
conciliating the rights and just in- 
terests of the crown of Spain, and of 
Its sovereignty, with those which cir- 
cumstances may have occasioned with 
respect to other nations. His Majes- 
ty, confiding in the sentiments of his 
Allies, hopes that they will assist him 
i# accomplishing the Worthy object of 
upholding thfe principles of order arid 
legitimacy, the submission of which, 
once commenced in America, would 
presently communicate to Europe ; 

‘ and that they will aid Min, at the 
H ^“Ttimc, in re-establishing peace he- 
^tbfs division of the globe and 
; S '\Y»' ‘5$ -V Vlt 
his Majc^/e | 

m: i^netrated Mm wmrt&h 1 
' tlie ^ iro* * 
W^Lferowh ‘ talents, ( 
tn impose the 
't^ft f %feh;'ybu reside, to 
for 1 


which the events of the Peninsula have 
paved the way; authorizing you to 
communicate a copy of this note to the 
minister for foreign affairs/ 

God preserve you many years. 
(Signed) The Conde.de Ofalia. 
To the Ambassador of his Catholic 
- Majesty at Paris, and to his Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary at St Pcters- 
burgh and Vienna. 

THIRD INCL0SURB IN NO. II. 

Sir William A 'Court to Count Ofalia. 

Madrid, Dee. 30, 182a 
The undersigned, &c. &c., has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Count Ofalia's note, dated the 
20th of this month. He will hasten to 
submit it to his government. 

He begs his Excellency to accept, &c. 

(Signed) William A’Court. 
His Excellency the Count Ofalia, &c. 

No. III. 

Mr Secretary Canning to Sir William 
A 'Court. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 30, 1824 
Sir, — The messenger Latch ford de- 
livered to rre, on the 1 4th inst, your 
dispatch, inclosing a copy of the Count 
de Ofalia’s official note to you, of the 
20th of December last ; nvith the ac- 
companying copy of an induction, 
Which has been addressed, by order of 
his Catholic Majesty, to his ambassa- 
dor ht Paris, and to Ids ministers ple- 

f entfory at the Courts of Vienna 
Si JPcWbur^/ ■' 
trtnglaJ&tfWSe papers before the 
King, -I havfe 'Majesty's 

ym to return to 

; 'ihisiwor^ ^ * " 

p#pM dftM Spabfeh Jnstrtft- 
the several Powers, 
Catholic Mafeaty, to 
: CouJhi*eto'at , i Parts,' in 

order that their pfenjhoteofciaries, to- 
gether with those of lus Catholic Ma- 
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jesty, may atd Spain in adjusting the 
affairs of the revolted countries of Ame- 


rica. 


Tlie maintenance of the a sovereign- 
ty'' of Spain over her late Colonies, is 
pointed out in €his Instruction as one 
specific object of the proposed Confe- 
rence ; ana though an expectation of 
the employment of force for this ob- 
ject, by the Powers invited to the Con- 
. fcrence, is not plainly indicated, it is 
not distinctly disclaimed. 

The invitation contained in this in- 
• struetion not being addressed directly 
to the government of Great Britain, 
it may not be necessary to observe 
upon that part of it which refers to 
the late " events in the Peninsula,” as 
having “ paved the way” for the <f de- 
sired co-operation,” 

The British government could not 
acknowledge an appeal founded upon 
transactions to which it was no jiarty. 
But no such appeal was necessary. No 
variation in the internal affairs of Spairr 
has, at any time, varied the Kiug's de- 
sire to see a termination to the evils 
arising from the protracted struggle 
between Spain and Spanish America; 
or his Majesty's disposition to concur 
in bringing about that termination. 

From the year 1810, when his Ma- 
jesty's single mediation was asked, and 
granted to Spain, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with her Colonies— the disturban- 
ces in which Colonies had then but 
newly broken put— to the year 1818, 
when the same task, increased in diffi- 
culty by the course and complication 
of events in America, was propped to 
be undertaken by the Allied lowers 
assembled i»j conference at Aix-la- 
Chapqlle ; m ftpfn the year J8I8 to 
the p resent ti ml ^e go# of 
•'his Majesty, for this purpose, have al- 
ways been at the service of Spain, ^fith- 
xxi limitations, and upon conditions, 
which haye been, in each instance, ex- 
plicitly described* , w 'L ^ , 1 ; , , 

Those limitations have uniformly ex- 


cluded the employment of force or of 
menace against the Colonies, on the 
part of any mediating Power; and 
those conditions have uniformly Requi- 
red the previous statement, by Spain, 
of some definite and intelligible propo- 
sition, and tlie discontinuance, on her 
part, of a system utterly inapplicable 
to the, new relations which have grown 
up between the American provinces 
and other countries. 

The fruitless issue of the conferences 
at Aix-la-Chapelle would have deter- 
red the British government from ac- 
ceding to a proposal for again enter- 
taining, in conference, the question of 
a mediation between Spain and the 
American provinces, even if other cir- 
cumstances had remained ^nearly the 
same. But the events which Save fol- 
lowed each other with such rapidity 
during the last five years, have created 
so essential a difference, as well in the 
relative situation in which Spain and 
the f American provinces stood, and now 
stand, to each other, as in the external 
relations and the internal circumstan- 
ces of the provinces themselves, that it 
would be vain to hope that any medi- 
ation, not founded on the basis of in- 
dependence, could now be successful. 

The best proof which the British go- 
vernment can give of the interest which 
it continues to feel for Spain, is to state 
frankly their opinion as to the course 
mast advisable to be pursued by his 
Catholic Majesty ; and to answer, with 
the like frankness, the question implied 
in ML Ofalia’s Instruction, as to the 
nature and extent of their own rela- 
tions with Spanish America. 

There is no hesitation in answering 
this question. The subjects of his Ma* 
ifa for mspy carried 
and formed commerce! con- 
^ tuall the hpapcaa provinces 
declared their separation 


fa§ originally j 



withthe consent of the SpJuup go# 
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vermrteot. It has grown gradually to 
aft extent, as to require stone di- 
protection, by the establishment, 
U|%vml ports and places, those pro- 
vinces, of consuls on the part of this 
Country; — a measure long deferred, 
Out of delicacy to Spain, and not re- 
sorted to at last without distinct and 
timely notification to the Spanish go- 
vernment. ' k 
As to any farther step to be tafieii by 
his Majesty towards the acknowledg- 
ment of the de facto governments of 
America— the decision must (as has 
already been stated more than once to 
Spain, and to other powers) depend up- 
on various circumstances, ana, among 
others, upon the reports which the Bri- 
tish government may receive of the ac- 
tual state of affairs in the several Ame- 
rican provinces. 

- But* it appears manifest to the Bri- 
tish government, that if so large a por- 
tion of the globe should remain much 
longer without any recognized politi- 
<i&l existence, or any definite political 
connexion with the established govern- 
ments of Europe, the consequences of 
sfitch a state of things must be at once 
most embarrassing to those govern- 
ment^ and most injurious to the inte- 
rests of a|l Europeau nations. 

Fbr these reasons, and not from 
mere views of selfish policy, the Bri- 
tish government is decidedly of opi- 
nion,. that the recognition of such of 
the new states as have established de 
facto their separate political existence, 
cannot be much longer delayed 

British govemmene have no 
" w -> anticipate Spain in that te- 
t ; On the contrary* it km 
^^ their wish tlmt hfe CV 
rsJtouIA have tbe grade 
"^ofkadingthe 
ppd among tiie powers 
‘ ‘ Srtltat 1 of Madrid 
i the diacrethih M 

, , 1 ‘ V. 



Catholic Majesty ; and that even be- 
fore many months elapse, the desire 
now sincerely felt by tne British go- 
vernment to leave this precedency to 
Spain, may be overborne by consider- 
ations of a more comprehensive na- 
ture';— considerations regarding not 
only the essential interests of jiis Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, but the relations of 
the Old World with the New. 

Should Spain resolve to avail her- 
self of the opportunity y^t within her 
power, the British government would, 
if the court of Madrid desired it, will- 
ingly afford its countenance and aid to 
a negotiation, commenced on that only 
basis which appears to them to be now 
practicable 4 ; and would see^ without 
reluctance, the conclusion, through a 
negotiation on that basis, of an ar- 
rangement, by which the mother coun- 
try should be secured in the enjoyment 
of commercial "advantages superior to 
those conceded to other nations. 

* For herself, Great Britain asks no 
exclusive privileges of trade — no invi- 
dious preference, but equal freedom of 
commerce for all. 

If Spain shall determine to perse- 
vere in other counsels, it cannot but be 
expected that Great Britain must take 
her own course upon this matter, when 
the time for taking it shall arrive ; of 
which Spain shall have full and early 
intimation. 

Nothing that is here stated can oc- 
casion to the Spanish government any 
surprise. 

in .my dispatch to Sir Charles Stu- 
art oftfce fist of March, tS£3, which 
was communicated to the Spanish go- 
vernment, the opinion was distinctly 

^Oi|?rtsied,'that' r time aidtbecourse 


Czlzz:~ 

ther country ; although the formal re- 
cognition of those provinces, as inde- 
pendent stotiefe by life Majesty; might 
he hastened or retarded by variotis ex~ 
as by the 
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more or less satisfactory progress, in 
each state, towards a regular and set- 
tled form of government" 

At a subsequent period, in a com- 
munication made*in the first instance, 
to France, and afterwards to other 
powers, a9 well as to Spain, the same 
opinions were repeated ; with this spe- 
cific addition-— that, in either of two 
cases, (now happily not likfely to oc- 
• cur) — in that of any attempt on the 
part of Spain to receive the obsolete 
interdiction of intercourse with coun- 
tries over which she lias no longer any 
actual dominion or in that of the 
employment of foreign assistance to re- 
establish her dominion in those coun- 
tries, bytforce of arms ; the recognition 
of such newstates4>yhis Majesty would 
be decided and immediate. 

After thus declaring to you, for the 
information of the court of Madrid, the 
deliberate opinion of* the British go- 
vernment on the points on which Spain 
requires the, advice of her allies, it does 
not appear to the British cabinet at all 
necessary to go into the conference, to 
declare that opinion anew* even if it 
were perfectly clear, from the tenor 
of M. Ofalia's Instruction, that Great 
Britain is in fact included in the iu- 


lies, or any of them, should come to a 
different conclusion, we shall at least 
have avoided the inconvenience of a 
discussion, by which our own opinion 
ctfuld not have been changed we 
shall have avoided* an appearance of 
mystery, by which the jealousy of 
other parties might have* been exci- 
ted ; — we shall have avoided a delay, 
which the state of the question may 
hardly allow. 

Meanwhile, this explicit recapitula- 
tion of the whole course of our senti- 
ments and of our proceedings on thjs 
momentous subject, must at once ac- 
quit us of any indisposition to answer 
the call of Spain for friendly counsel, 
and protect us against the suspicion of 
having any purpose to conoid from 
Spain or from the world. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) George Canning. 
The Eight Hon. Sir W. A'Court* 
G.C.B. Sc c. 


Treaty between his Britannic 
Majesty and the King of the 
Netherlands, respecting Ter- 
ritory and Commerce in the 
, East Indies. 


vitation to the conference at Paris. 

Every one of the powers so invited 
has been constantly add unreservedly 
apprized, not only of each step which 
the British government ha# taken, but 
of every opimonwhiehit has formed 
on this subject ; and this dispatch will 
be cimimttmc^^ 

If thos&powers IhOuldseverallycome 
to the mm cc»dutfioRwith Great Bri- 
tain, the concurreut expression of their 


in the judgment 

* turally be ^ 

ings, than if ^uph ts&urrence, beihf 
the result of a^iifeienee rffire ^owers^ 

certed dfotatfon; *v ^ : : • 

If (unhappily, as W& think) the AI- 


i Signed at London, March 17, 1824. 

(Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
liament, by Command of His Ma- 
jesty.) . * 

In* the Name of the Most Holy and 
undivided Trinity ; 

H is Majesty the King of the United 
.Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Majesty the King of the Ne- 
thterlands, desiring to ^aqe upon a 

mAthocmmerce 
toir’tojects, hi the East Indies 
fhe welfare and prosperity of 
'b0 promoted? 1 in : a8 
toe ^comeiwi^oufthose diffeien^s 
add jisaldnries which have, 
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times* interrupted the harmony which 
might always to subsist between them; 
and being anxious that all occasions of 
Mtftinderstanding between their re- 
spective agents may be, as much as 

K isible, prevented ; and in order to de- 
mine certain questions which have 
occurred in* the execution of the Con- 
vention made at Loudon on the 1 &th 
of August, 1814, in so far as it re- 
spects the possessions of his Nether- 
land Majesty in the East, hare nomi- 
nated their Plenipotentiaries ; that is 
to say,*— 

His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain mid Ireland, 
the Right Hon. George Canning, a 
Member of his said Majesty's Most 
Honourable Friry Council, a Member 
of Parliament, and his said Majesty's 


Adairs ; and the Right Hon. Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn, a Member of 
his said Majesty's Most H<wjpurablc 
Privy Council, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Command- 
ant of the Montgomeryshire Regiment 
of Yeomanry Cavalry, and President 
of his said Majesty's Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India : — 
And his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, Baron Henry Fagel, 
Member of the Equestrian Corps of 
the Province of Holland, Counsellor 
of State, Knight Grand Cross of the 
# Royal Order of the Belgic Lion, and 
of the Royal Guelphie Oilier, ind Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 

S tenti^ of b_s sa d ^ 

Antoil Bernhard Falck, Com-i 
ader of the Royal Order of the Bel- 
: fji«n» a*4 Ms said M^esty’s Mi* 
rdf the Department ofPuWie In. 
jfftdi 'Natimal Industry, and Co. 

i after having mutually com- 
draMUM the lid) powers, ifound iu 
s fora, tore agreed on the 
L ‘ ‘ it** 


Article l. The High Contracting 
Parties engage to admit the subjects 
of each other to trade with their re- 
spective possessions in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and the Continent of 
India, and in Ceylon, upon the footing 
of the most favoured nation ; their 
respective subjects conforming them- 
selves to the local regulations of each 
settlement 

2. The subjects and vessels of one. 
nation shall not pay, upon importation 
or exportation, at the ports of the 
other m the Eastern Seas, any duty at 
a rate beyond the double of that at 
which the subjects and vessels of the 
nation to which the port belongs are 
charged* « 

The duties paid on exports or im- 
ports at a British port, on the Conti- 
nent of India, or in Ceylon, on Dutch 
bottoms, shall be arranged so as, in no 
case, to be charged at more than dou- 
ble the amount of the duties paid by 
British subjects, and on British bot- 
toms. 

In regard to any article upon which 
no duty is imposed, when imported or 
exerted by the subjects, or on the 
vessels, of the nation to which the port 
belongs, the duty charged upon the 
subjects or vessels of the other shall, 
in no case, exceed six per cent. 

8 . The High Contracting Parties 
engage, that no treaty hereafter made 
by either, with any native power in 
the Eastern Seas, shall contain any 
article tending, cither expressly, or by 
the imposition of unequal duties, to 
excluoe the trade of the other party 
from the ports of such native power ; 
and that if* iu any treaty now exist- 
ing in either part, any article to that 
baa been admitted, such article 
aMl ha adopted upon the owmlusioi^ 
bf,the present Treaty, 

It h Understood that, before the 
conclusion of the present Treaty, com- 
munication has been made by each of 
the contracting parties to tine other, * 
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of all treaties or engagements subsist- 
ing between each of them, respective- 
ly, and aflwr native power in the East- 
ern Seas^mnd that the like communi- 
cation shall be made of all such treaties 
concluded by them, respectively, here- 
after. 

. 4. Their Britannic and Netherland 
Majesties engage to give strict orders, 
as well to their civil and military au- 
thorities, as to their ships of war, to 
respect the freedom of trade establish- 
ed by Articles 1st, 2d, and 3d ; and, 
in no case, to imjiode a free communi- 
cation of the natives in the Eastern 
Archipelago, with the ports of the two 
governments, respectively, or of the 
subjects of the two governments with 
the ports belonging to the native 
powers. 

5. Their Britannic and Netherland 
Majesties, iw like manner, engage f to 
concur effectually in repressing piracy 
in thoofe seas : They will not grant ei- 
llier asylum or protection to vessels 
engaged in piracy ; and they will, in 
no case, permit the ships or merchan- 
dize captured by such vessels to be in- 
troduced, deposited, or sold, in any of 
their possessions. 

6* It is agreed that orders shall he 
given by the two governments to their 
officers and agents in the East, not to 
form any new settlement on any of the 
islands m the Eastern Seas, without 
previous authority from their respec- 
tive governments in Europe, 

7. The Molucca Islands, and espe- 
cially Amboyna, Banda, Tero^e, and 
their immediate dependencies^ re ex- 
ited from the operation of the 1st, 
2d, 3d, and 4th Articles, until the Ne- 
theriaud government shall think fit to 
abandon the monopoly of spices j but 
' « said, government abaft* at any 
time previous to such abandonment of 
the monopoly, allow the subjects of any 
power, other than t native Asiatic 
power, to carry on any commercial in- 
tercourse with the said Wands, the 


subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall 
be admitted to such intercourse, upon 
a footing precisely similar. 

8. His Netherland Majesty cedes to 
his Britannic Majesty all his establish- 
ments on the Continent of India ; and 
renounces all privileges and exemp- 
tions enjoyed or claimed in virtue of 
those establishments. 

9- The F actory of F ort Marlborough, 
and all the English possessions on the 
island of Sumatra, arc hereby ceded to 
his Netherland Majesty : and bis Bri- 
tannic Majesty further engages, that 
no British settlement shall be formed 
on that island, nor any treaty conclu- 
ded by British authority, with any na- 
tive prince, chief, or state therein. 

10. The town and fort\)f % MalaCca, 
and its dependencies, are hereby ceded 
to his Britannic Majesty ; and his Ne- 
therland Majesty engages, for himself 
and his subjec ts, never to form any esta- 
blishment 011 any part of the peninsula 
of Malacca, or to conclude any treaty 
with any native prince, chief, or state 
therein. 

11. His Britannic Majesty with- 
draws the objections which have been 
made to the occupation of the island of 
Billiton ami its dependencies, by the 
agents of the Netherland government. 

12. His Netherland Majesty with- 
draw s the objections which have been 
made to the occupation of the island 
of Singapore, by the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty. 

His Britannic Majesty, however, 
engages, that no British establishment 
shaft be made on the Carimon Isles, or 
on the islands of Battxm, Bintang, 
Lifcgin, or on any of the other islands 
south of the Straits of Singapore, nor 
any treaty concluded by British au- 
thority with tie ebieft of those Islands. 

1 8. Aft the colonies, possessions, and 
establishments, which are ceded by the 
1 preceding Articles, shaft be delivered 
up to the officers of the respective So- 
vereigns on the ist of March, t$S5& 
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Tit* fortifications shall remain in the 
state' in which they shall be at the pe- 
riod of the notifieatidh of this Trea ty 
in India ; but no claim shall be made, 
on either side, for ordnance or stores 
Of any description, either left or remo- 
ved by the ceding power, nor for ar y 
arrears of revenud, or any charge of 
administration whatever. 

14. All the inhabitants of the te r- 
ritories hereby ceded, shall enjoy, for 
a period of six years from the date of 
the ratification of the present Treaty, 
the liberty of disposing, as they please, 
of their property, and of transporting 
themselves, without let or hindrance, 
to any country to which they may wi* h 
to remove. 

15. The High Contracting Parti** 
agree that none of the territories or 
establishments mentioned in Article 
8, 9> IB, 11, and 12, shall be at ary 
time transferred to any other power. 
In case of any of the said possessions 
being abandoned by one of the present 
Contracting Parties, the right of oc- 
cupation thereof shall immediately paits 
to the other. 


16. It is agreed that all account 
and reclamations, arising out of tb 
restoration of Java, and other posses 
sions, to the officers of his Netlierlan 
Majesty in the East Indies, as wei 
those which were the subject of a con 
vent ion made at Java on the 24tl 
June, 1817, between the Commission 
ers of the two nations, as all other* 
shall be finally and completely <losts 
and satisfied, on the pajmeut of tli 
sum of 100,0001. sterling money, tob 
made in London, on the part of th 
Netherlands, before the expiration <j 
the year 1825. 

1 f. The present Treaty shall be ra 
ti filed, and the ratification exchange 
at London, within three months fron 
the date hereof, or sooner, if possible 
In witness whereof, the respect iv 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the same 
and affixed thereunto thc%eols of thei 
arms. 

Done at London, the 17th *daj o 
March, in the year of our laird 1821 
fL<8.) George Cunning. 

(L.S.) Charles Watkins Wil 


PRINCIPAL HEADS flF THE REPORT OF TIIE COMMISSIONERS OS 
THE FORMS OF PROCESS, AND COURSE OF APPEALS IN. SCOTLAND 


PROCEEDINGS IN ORDINARY CAUSES. 

In considering (he forms of pro- 
ceeding in ordinary cause*, the Com- 
miterioners have directed thqr atten- 
tion in the Am place, to the prepara- 
tie {tem Which stands the 
m$tn 0|#P of life subjects to which 

Spr*******- 

I. , »^rabation or rax oaobxs. 

' In Scotland, tiie wewtratorv ideod. 


in a cause are not carried on, as 
in England, by the counsel of the par- 
ties out of court ; but the cause, in 
its drat stage, is brought before a sin- 
gle JaBge, called the Ixwtl Ordinary, 
in the Outer Hotter, to be prepared 
for judgment, under his eupci in tend- 
ance anu interlocutory orders, end al- 
though there have arisen in this stage 
of the proceedings, faults end imper- 
fectione which require correction, it ap- 
poarsto the Commissioners, that witfi- 
out changing this course of judicial 
superintendence, it js possible, by cor- 
taiti alto rat ions in tins ovistinw forms. 
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to attain a system of pleading, and 
preparation for trial, bettor adapted 
to the peculiarities of Scottish Juris- 
prudent?, and more congenial with the 
habits of the people, than by any- at- 
tempt to imitate the English practice 
of special pleading. 

. Actions, in general, begin in Scot- 
land by a summons, which differs es- 
sentially from the English writ. It is 
not intended merely for calling the de- 
fendant into court, but contains, in 
what is called the libel, a statement of 
the nature and facts of the case, ami of 
the demand made against the defend- 
ant ; together with conclusions drawn 
from the flirts stated, and from the law 
assumed by the pursuer or plaintiff. 
The defence is lodged with the clerk 
of the Court, for the perusal of the pur- 
suer, before the cause conies on to lie 
heard by the Lord Ordinary, and it 
contains a written answer to the de- 
mand ; sometimes specifying fully the 
particular facts alleged in opposition* 
to the pursuer s statement, sometimes 
only announcing generally the pleas 
to be opposed to the conclusions of the 
summons. 

In cases simple in their nature, the 
summons on the one hand, and the de- 
fence on the other, may contain the 
whole of the material averments and 
ileas of the parties, both in fact and 
aw, and upon the statements therein 
contained the parties may be willing 
to proceed, But in cases of a more 
complex nature, it has been found in 
practice to be didicult, and in some 
cases impracticable, to obtain from each 
party, in the very outset of the con- 
test, a Statement of the whole facts to 
which they may ultimately have occa- 
sion to report. It is so, even in courts 
of strict law, as in England. But much 
more is* this the. ease in Scotland, 
where the combination of law and equi- 
* ty in one complex system, tends very 
much to increase the difficulty of lay- 
ing the original ground of action, and 


of stating the defence, apd to suggest 
doubts of the exjKjdiency, or the jus*- 
tice of forcing a complete disclosure of 
the facts at the first coming into court. 
It has accordingly been tnc practice 
in Scotland, for a long course of years, 
that after the defences have beeu lod- 
ged, the parties come before the Lord 
Ordinary, to be heard on the case, ei- 
ther in expectation of judgment, the 
fact s being clear or admitted, on either 
hand, or, in more complex actions, with 
a view chiefly to the more full disclo- 
sure of ‘the respective eatses, both in 
fact and in law', ami to have it settled 
what is the best course to be followed 
in preparing the cauj^ for judgment* 

The Commissioners, in tracing the 
progress of 1110* forms of* proceeding, 
relative to the preparation ftf causes, 
have found, that much inaccuracy and 
vagueness have beeu gradually intro- 
duced. 

When facts were disputed, they were 
not tried by a jury, settling them by 
their verdict conclusively, but decided 
upon depositions of witnesses, wbo were 
originally examined before certain 
Judges of the Court of Session, (called 
Ordinaries on oaths aud witnesses) 
more lately by advocates, or others 
holding a commission from the judge, 
and the depositions so taken were re- 
ported to the Court for judgment. 

This unsatisfactory course of judi- 
* dal discussion, led to certain Parlia- 
mentary in^jiries in the reign of bis 
late Majesty ; and Commissioners were 
appointedi under whose recommenda- 
tion some improvements were intro- 
duced. The Judges of the Court of 
Session had also themselves attempt- 
ed, by means of orders of court, gr ants 
of sederunt, to reform the wrse of 
pleading, and to bring parties to a 
more precise issue on their averments 
concerning matters of fact 

In their endeavours thus to remedy 
the imperfection of the process of ore** 
paration, the Court of Session had their 
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attention chiefly directed to the obtain- 
ing of correct statements of the facta 
* averred. And the parties were requi- 
red to put in precise statements of the 
facts, in the shape of what are techni- 
cally called condescendences ; specify- 
ing on either part the av ei ments which 
the pursuer or defender offered to es- 
tablish. In the boohs of sederunt, 
some very salutary regulations are re- 
corded for pei feeling this mode of 
pleading, by means of which, aver) 
great improvement was made in the 
preliminary stage of the process. But 
the beneficial effects which w Cold hav e 
resulted from these improvements in 
the preparatio%of the cause, were too 
often counteracted by the subsequent 
and repeat**! voluminous written and 
printed '‘pleadings. These gave the 
parties an opportunity of stating new 
averments in point of fact, and new 
pleas in point of law , dow n to the very 
last stage of the cause, while it be- 
came very difficult for the Court, amidst s 
th# length and multiplicity Of plead- 
ings, to discover the original state- 
ments of the parties, or to reject now 
ones which appeared to be relevant and 
material. 

From these various causes, great 
vagueness of statement, with continual 
changes* in the successive written ar- 
guments, have continued to prevail ; 
and the consequences liav e been, a Wan t 
<rf accuracy in separating the law from 
the feet ; loose statements of law and 
feet at the commencement of a cause, 
variances from the original statement 
fit tfa progress of causes, and the in- 
tmfymon of new matters of fret and 
to the successive written argu- 
, down to the very conclusion of 
punpuiPaSA 

k Commissioners have anxiously 
lou the best means of en- 
tiiles of Court, relative to 
the frets, and ofcom- 

tfl* mum of preparation of 
omtadinfr matter of law* And the re- 


sult of these deliberations they have 
now to state, premising, that they have 
thought themselves authorized to con- 
sider the expression, “ the commence- 
ment of a cause/* in a Jorge sense, as 
not strictly to be applied to the Very 
first steps m the proceedings, but as 
extending to the whole of the prepa- 
ratory process, the object of which is 
to settle the issue or question for de- 
termination, either in fa** or m Jaw. 

The Commissioners humbly propose 
the follow iag regulations for adoption, 
relativ e to the preparation of c iuses 

J. S/atum nls of Fad . — In reference 
to this part of tiie proceedings, they 
propusc 

1. That as, in the course of the hist 
hearing before the Loid ()idin«ry, it 
is intended that the parties should ob- 
tain a full disclosure of the respective 
averments in point of fact, and of the 
pleas to lx* deduced from them ; it is 
proper, as a necessary preparation for 
lliis discussion, that the iule should 
1 k» enforced imperatively on both pat- 
ties, to produce, aloug with the sum- 
mons and defences, all the writings in 
their custody, or within their power, 
on which they respectively mean to 
found ; and if there be writings to 
which either party has not act css, that 
the Lord Ordinary shall, on cause 
gli&wu, grant diligence for compelling 
the recovery and production of the 
writings required. 

2. That after hearing the parties, 
the Lord Ordinary shall call upon both 
to state explicitly, whether they hold 
the summons and defences as contain- 
ing their fall and final statement of the 
facts. Jfsthey answer that they do, 
then the dark shall enter on record a 
minute to that, effect, which shall be 
signed by the counsel on both sides ; 
and in any future stage of* the cause* 
whether in written or biva~wce plead- 
ings, the summons and defences so au- 
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thenticatcd shall be held as foreclo- in case the time fixed shall be allowed* 
sing the parties against any new aver- to elapse without such application, the 
ment of fact k Lord Ordinary shall not repone the 

3. That if the parties do not agree party, but on payment of full expenses, 
to hold the summons and defences as But if the party shall fail to comply 
containing a full statement of the fact, with the ultimate order of the Lord 
or if the Lord Ordinary himself does Ordinary, to lodge a condescendence 
nyot consider the statement in the sum- or answer, then rt shall be competent 
mons and defences sufficiently distinct for the Lord Ordinary to hold the 
and explicit, the Lord Ordinary shall summons or defences for such party 

( order the pursuer or defender, as the as his condescendence or his answers, 
case maybe, to give in, the one a con- finally fixing the averments in point 
descendence, the other an answer, or of fact on which he founds, or which 
mutual condescendences of the facts to he can be allowed to prove, 
which they aver and offer to prove in 
support of the summons,, or of the de- 
fences. The form of condescendences II. pleas in matter op law. 
is regulated by several acts of sede- 
runt, particularly by that of the 7 th Fe- Tiie averments in point V fact be- 

bruary, 1 8 1 0. The Commissioners re- ing thus settled, the pleas on which, as 
commended, that, in future, the strict- resulting from the facts, the parties 
est attention should be paid by the mean to rely, ought next to be set 
5 ^ Lords Ordinary, to enforce the provi- forth, and the Commissioners humbly 
sions of that act of sederunt ,* and they propose the following regulations 
have only to suggest, in addition to 1. That when the parties shall have 
what is contained therein, and with judicially declared, that they hold the 
a view to the attainment of its object, summons and defences as containing 
that each fact averred should, instead their final settlement of facts, they 
of being expressed in a loose narrative shall be required by the Lord Ordi- 
style, be reduced into the form of a nary also to state, whether they mean 
positive and substantive proposition, to hold them likewise as containing 
beginning with a set form of words, their pleas and grounds of action and 
such as, u The Pursuer, or Defender, defence, in point of law. 
avers and offers to prove,” &c- The 2. That where they do not agree so 
same observations apply as to the form to bold them, or in those cases in 
of Answers. * - which the summons and defences not 

4. That the Lord Ordinary ought, having been held conclusive of the 
in all cases, to order the parties tore- facts, condescendences and answers 
vise the condescendences and answers, have been prepared, and finally adjust- 
in order finally to adjust the aver- ed and revised; the parties shall be 
rnents, by omitting stfph as may be- ordered to give in short and ^ 
come unnecessary, or by making such notes* signed by their counsel, stating, 
admissions as may be reauisite. > \ in the shape of 

* 5. That the time for lodging the prepositions, the pfeasorinaitwof faw 
opdescefideacje and answers being which they ina&K 

fixed, on due consideration ofthedr- thfn, by anr argu* 

cumstances, ought not tobe extended or ment;but witn a brief dtatijta, (by 
prorogated, unle% before die lapse of mere reifere^ to the ndmes, wjjjp 
the day fixed, spedal appHcation shall chapters, sections, &c.) of the antftp ^ } 
be made, and special cauaeshewn j and ties relied on. 1 * 
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S. That the orders of the Lord Or- 
dinary for giving in such notes of pleas, 
shall Ik* enforced strictly, as above sug- 
gested, with regard to condescenden- 
ces and answers. 

4. That w hen the process shall ha\ e 
been so far prepared by mutual con- 
descendences, or condescendence and 
answers, and by the respectn e notes 
of pleas as arising out of the facts, the 
cause ought to be enrolled before the 
Lord Ordinary, for the purpose of the 
record being finally made up, and the 
cause disposed of by such order or 
judgment as the Lord Ordinary shall 
think the shape and nature of the case 
require: And w hen the cause comes 
accordingly before him for this pur- 
pose, tJierfLord Ordinary shall, before 
pronouncing judgment on the merits, 
or making any order for jury trial, or 
otherwise, finally close the record, by 
authenticating w ith his signature the 
adjusted condescendence** or conde- 
scendence and answers, and relative 
notes of pleas. 

5. That no reclaiming petition shall 
be competent against the interlocutors 
of the Lord Ordinary, in the prepara- 
tion of the cause. But on a note to his 
lordship, to be presented within a cer- 
tain short time, desiring a review of 
any such interlocutor or order, his lord- 
ship shall make au oral report to the 
division, at a time to be fixed, with 
power to him to supersede making 
such report, till the preparation of the 

* cause shall be farther proceeded in, or 

completed* 

6 , That it shall be competent for 
the Lord Ordinary, on hearing the 
Jtyrties, to suggest any new plea which 
My appear to him relevant to the 
iMOj and also to the parties, to amend 

*|Wr pleas by leave of the Lord Ordi- 
; and the additional pleas thus 
or allowed to be added, shall 
lie among the pleas to be au- 

bv the judge's signature. 

* That wnen the record shall have 

a 


thus been completed and closed by the 
Lord Ordinary's signature, the revi- 
t sed condescendence and answers shall 
thenceforward Ik* held as the final re- 
cord foreclosing the paWies as to .aver- 
ments in point of fact, and that, (with 
the exception to he immediately sta- 
ted,) no amendment of the libel shall 
be allowed after the revised condescend- 
ence and answers shall have !>eeu au- 
thenticated by the judge, reserving to 
the part), if otherwise competent, to 
abandon the cause on paying costs, 
and to bring a new action. 

But as the law of Scotland permits 
parties, in the course of a cause, to make 
statements of fact, noviit / 1 urn ns ad no- 
iitiam, or emerging since its commence- 
ment, the right to do so should he pre- 
served entire, provided that such state- 
ment of fact shall not he incidentally 
introduced, hut announced to the Lord 
Ordinary or the court, by means of a 
special application for leave to state 
such facts; when they shall he allow- 
ed to he stated only upon payment of 
such expenses as may he deemed rea- 
sonable, and in the shape of a specific 
condescendence framed as above sug- 
gested, accompanied with a note, sta- 
tiug the plea in law arising there- 
from ; ami the other party ought, in 
like manner, by interlocutor, to he or- 
dered to answer such condescendence 
and plea. 

* 8. That the note of pleas, authenti- 
cated as before, shall in like raauner < 
be held as the record of the grounds 
on law to which the future arguments 
of the parties shall be restrained. Pro- 
viding, however, that where any new 
plea snail, Snftq course of the discus- 
sion, oc&ir either to the Lord Ordi- 
nary or the *court, or to the party, as 
fit to be raised and discussed, it shall ^ 
be competent, with leave of the Lord 
Ordinary* or of the court, to $dd such 
plea to tie note of pleas, authenticated 
by the Lord Ordinary, as before. 

The Commissioners propose that the 
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first or preliminary stage of the pro- lar cases, has, since the institution of 
cccdings should terminate at this point, jury trial, and especially of late, been 
when the averments of the parties in abandoned almost entirely, with the 
matter of fact, and their pleas in mat- reservation of certain cases, in which 
ter of law, being fully disclosed and this mode of proof is obviously requi- 
ad justed, the cause is ready for farther site. 

discussion. The commissioners humbly propose 

to offer some suggestions relative to 
the proceedings in the jury court, un- 
II. Trial of the Cause, and Final dcr another head of the report. In the 
Judgment. meantime, it is sufficient to say, that 

where it is thought expedient to have 
The second branch of the inquiry recourse to this mode of trial, the Lord 
into the forms of proceeding in the Ordinary should have it in his power 
Court of Session, relates to the trial cither to send the whole cause to trial 


of the cause ; 1 st, as it regards the 
ascertainment of the fact ; 2d, as it re- 
gards the judgment of the court, on 
the fact, when ascertained. 

After a cause has been prepared be- 
fore the Lord Ordinary, agreeably to the 
regulation already suggested, it is then 
to be disposed of, either by pronoun- 
cing judgment, if the facts are not 
disputed, or by giving such order for 
the ascertainment of the fact, as may 
be suitable to the nature of the action, 
aud the circumstances of the case. 

Before the recent institution of jury 
trial in civil causes in Scotland, facts 
were ascertained as already stated by 
the depositions of witnesses, taken ori- 
ginally under the inspection of the 
Lords Ordinary, on oaths and witness- 
es, hut which duty had for many years 
been delegated to Commissioners* 
These depositions were taken, not pre- 
cisely in the way in which depositions 
are taken in Chancery in England ; 
namely, upon interrogatories, the par- 
ties not being present at the examina- 
tion, but by calling the witnesses be- 
fore the Commissioner, and having 
them examined in chief and in cijoss, 
in presence of the parties, as is done in 
England before a jury. The import 
of these depositions was taken down in 
writing by the commissioner, for the 
perusal and judgment of the court. 
This practice, unless in very particu- 
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in the jury court, or to send a parti- 
cular issue or issues, in a complex case, 
or case of equity, to have matter of fact 
ascertained, by a verdict to^be return- 
ed to him to assist his judgment there- 
on. 

In particular cases, (such as ac- 
countings,) where the evidence is of a 
kind unlit to )>e investigated otherwise 
than by persons of skill, the Lord Or- 
dinary, by the present practice of the 
court, instead of ordering a proof by 
commission, or a trial by jury, finds it 
more expedient to remit the whole 
mat ter in dispute to a professional per- 
son, for his report, subject to the re- 
view of the Lord Ordinary, and with 
reservation of all questions of law which 
may arise, or such questions of fact as 
may require evidence by jury trial, or 
by proof in commission. This practice, 
the Commissioners are of opinion, ought 
not to be disturbed. 

When the facts are admitted or suf- 
ficiently ascertained, audit isnot deem- 
ed necessary to give any order for the 
farthertrial of them; or when the cause 
depends on the construction of deeds ; 
or where it returns for judgment on a 
special verdict, or on the report of a 
proof by commission, or on the report 
of an accountant, the Lord Ordinary 
either proceeds to judgment, (his de- 
cision being subject to review by the 
Inner House,) or in case of difficulty 
c 
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and importance in matter of law, he 
may desire to hare the cause at once 
sent to the Inner House for decision, 
(which is technically called taking the 
cause to report, or making avizandum 
to the Inner House.) And the Com- 
missioners, in what they have now to 
propose, will take these two proceed- 
ings separately. 

I. The Commissioners humbly pro- 
pose the following regulations relative 
to the decision of causes in the Outer 
House, and the review of them by 
judges in the Inner House. 

1. That after a cause has been pre- 
pared before the Lord Ordinary, and 
the record has been closed agreeably 
to the regulations already suggested, 
the Lora Ordinary shall either decide 
the cause upon the admissions of the 
parties, or order the facts, to be ascer- 
tained by jury trial, or otherwise, as 
to him shall seem most just and expe- 
dient. And it shall be competent to 
his lordship, either to take time to 
consider the cause, and thereupon to 
pronounce his judgment, or to order a 
farther hearing, or (if it shall seem to 
him expedient) to order cases in wri- 
ting to be prepared and lodged by the 
parties, and to be seen, interchanged, 
and finally adjusted between them, so 
that their arguments in point of law 
may meet each other; and at pronoun- 
cing such order, or giving judgment, 
the Lord Ordinary ought to state in a 
note, the view which he then takes of 
the cause, in as far as shall appear to 
him to be necessary. 

&. That the order for giving in cases 
shall be enforced in the manner above 
vi^ecmnmended, relative to condescend- 
enices and answers. 

That when cases shall be order- 
i^; they shall be drawn up after the 
of appeal cases to the House of 
afterwards directcxl; amlthat 
of such cases, there shall 
grossed the summons and defen- 


ces, and the authenticated condescend- 
ence and answers; or the summons 
and defences only, if these have been 
held as the statements of the parties 
in point of fact ; after which, the notes 
of the pleas shall, in like manner, be 
verbatim engrossed ; each plea being 
separately discussed and supported by 
the proper arguments and authorities. 
And the court ought utterly to pro- 
hibit and reject, and order to be ex- 
punged, any statement s of factsor pleas, 
not contained in the previous record. 

4. That when such cases have been 
lodged, the Lord Ordinary may call 
the parties again to the bar, and give 
them an opportunity of being farther 
heard, before sentence is pronounced. 

5. That the judgment of the Lord 
Ordinary on the merits, ought to be 
final in the Outer House. 

6*. That in order to render the judg- 
ment of the Lord Ordinary complete, 
and to avoid a secondary, and often 
very distressing and expensive litiga- 
tion, regarding costs, every judgment 
of the Lord Ordinary on the merits of 
any cause, ought to bear a special find- 
ing with respect to the matter of ex- 
penses, giving or refusing the same in 
whole or in part. 

7- That when the Lord Ordinary 
shall proceed to give judgment with- 
out having taken the cause to report, 
and his judgment shall be complained 
of by either party, the party complain- 
ing of it shall, within a certain num- 
ber of days from the date of the judg- 
ment, print and put into the boxes ap- 
pointed for receiving the papers to be 
perused by the judges, a note to the 
court, merely reciting and praying for 
an alteration of the Lord Ordinary's 
interlocutors or judgments, in whole 
or in part ; and shall at the same time 
print and put into the boxes for peru- " 
sal of the judges, the cases, when cases 
have been lodged in the Outer House ; 
or where judgment has been pronoun- 
ced without ordering cases, shall print 
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and put into tlie boxes, copies of the 
summons and defences, and of the re- 
vised condescendence and answers, and 
notes of pleas, as authenticated by the 
signature Of the Lord Ordinary; and 
that it shall not he competent for either 
party to bring the judgments of the 
Lord Ordinary under the review of 
the Inner House, by the form of re- 
claiming petition, as now in use, but 
only in the mode now pointed out. 

. 8. That the court shall, on such 

note, hear counsel, and thereafter pro- 
ceed to decide the cause; or before 
' proceeding to decide the cause, may 
appoint parties to prepare and jo int 
cases in the form already mentioned ; 
and whether cases have been sent lip 
from the Outer House, or ordered in 
the Inner House, the court ought to 
hear counsel on such cases before gi- 
ving judgment in the cause, it being 
understood that, in all causes, before 
pronouncing judgment, it shall be in 
the power of the court to order parties 
to Ikj reheard as often, and on the 
whole, or in such parts of the cause, 
as shall seem to the court to he expe- 
dient. 

II. The Commissioners approve of 
the practice of rej)orting causes to the 
Inner House : and 

1. They suggest, that in respect to 
all incidental matters arising in the 


course of the cause, which the Lord 
Ordinary shall think it right to report, 
but upon wliich lie shall not think it 
necessary to order cases, it shall be 
competent for him to report verbally 
to the Inner House, and that such 
matters should be disposed of ujh)ii 
viva voce hearing only, unless the court 
should think it necessary to order cases. 
And the judgment following on such 
report, shall be final to sucli incidental 
jioints. 

2. The Commissioners recommend, 
that when the Lord Ordinary shall 
take the cause itself by report to the 
Inner House, cases, after the form al- 
ready recommended, shall he prepared 
and lodged, and seen, interchanged 
and adjusted, and shall simply the 
place of the printed memoriae^ or in- 
formations, now in use, to be lodged. 
And, on this occasion, as well as where 
cases are ordered by the Inner House, 
the court shall hear the parties before 
proceeding to judgment. 

it. That in all causes, the interlo- 
cutors of the Inner House shall be fi- 
nal in the Court of Session. 

(The Commissioners then consider 
“ proceedings in particular cases 
under which they treat of <f Inner 
House Causes” — Advocation and Sus- 
pension — Bill Chamber — Edictal cita- 
tion — Judicial and diets of sum- 
mouses — Witnesses residing abroad.) 


OF THE FORMS OF PROCEEDING IN THE JURY COURT. 


Art. 5 of Instructions . 

By the fifth article of your Majesty's 
Instructions, the Commissioners are 
directed to rejiort, “ Whether the trial 
***by Jury is, in Scotland, as largely re- 
sorted to as it might be ? Whether the 
primary jurisdiction of the Jury Court 
might not be advantageously extend- 


ed ? Whether trial by Jury might not 
be usefully resorted to in proceedings 
liefore the Inferior Courts ? And ge- 
nerally, Whether any alteration Or im- 
provement might be made by law in 
the forms of proceeding before the Jury 
Court, advantageous to the suitors and 
to the public?” 

The Commissioners have in obc- 
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(lienee to the above article of your Ma- 
jesty's Instructions, made full inquiry, 
and do now humbly report : — 

1. That, in their opinion, the Court 
of Session has remitted to the Jury 
Court for trial, as many of the cases 
brought before them, as, in the exer- 
cise of a sound discretion upon the 
subject, they were called upon to re- 
mit ; but they have reason to believe, 
that many oi the cases so remitted 
have never come to an actual trial ; ha- 
ving either been compromised or other- 
wise settled between the parties. What 
is the number of the cases so compro- 
mised or settled, or what proportion 
they bear to the number of those ori- 
ginally remitted, the Commissioners 
are unable, after every inquiry on the 
subjeuiypreciscly to ascertain. But 
they do not think a mere comparison 
of the number of causes remitted, with 
the number of those tried, can adord 
any ground for the inference, that the 
trial by Jury in Scotland has not been 
so largely resorted to by the subjects 
there as it might have been under the 
existing Acts of Parliament. And they 
sec no reason to conclude, that as many 
causes have not been brought to actual 
trial, as under the circumstances of the 
novelty of the institution, and the pre- 
existing prejudices in favour of old 
forms, could fairly be expected. 

2. That from the contradictory 
statements made to the Commission- 
ers,and from the total want of any scale 
by which a comparison could be made, 
they are unable to form a very accu- 
rate notion upon the subject of expen- 
ses upon which much has been said ; 
but they are of opinion, that the costs 

Jury Trial have hitherto been in- 
creased by causeswhieh are temporary, 
jmd which may soon be expected to 
!i;cease* 

,:S* That for some time after the first 
introduction of Jury Trial into Scot- 
land, punch inconvenience was found to 
arise from the want of skill in the pre- 


paration of issues to be tried by a jury. 
But the Commissioners are now ena- 
bled to state, that considerable im- 
rovement has been made, and is ma- 
ing, in this essential point, and they 
have no doubt that the practice of a 
few years more, with the due observance 
of the regulations which they have re- 
commended in this report, relative to 
the preparation of causes, will greatly 
faci^tate the speedy and accurate pre- 
paration of issues. 

4. That Trial by Jury could not be 
usefully resorted to in proceedings be- 
fore the inferior courts ; hut if the al- 
terations which the Commissioners 
have suggested as to the mode and 
time of removing causes into the Court 
of Session shall be adopted, the benefit 
of Trial by Jury will be extended to 
many cases which must now be deci- 
ded before the inferior courts, without 
such trial. 


The Commissioners humbly propose 
an extension of the primary jurisdic- 
tion of the Jury Court, and the follow- 
ing alterations and improvements in 
the forms of proceeding : — 

I. That the primary jurisdiction of 
the Jury Court may he advantageous- 
ly extended, by providing, that there 
should he remitted forthwith to that 
Court all causes of the nature and de- 
scription following, (that is to say,) 

1. Actions on ,the edict, nautce , 
caupcmcs, slabulariu 

2. Actions brought for nuisance. 

J. Actions of reduction on the head 
of furiosity and idiocy. 

4. Actions of reduction on the head 
of facility and sesion. 

5. Actions of reduction on the head 
of force and fear. 

6. Actions on policies of insuraneef*' 
whether the same be maritime policies, 
or policies against fin? or on lives. 

7. Actions on charter parties and 
bills of lading. 
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8. Actions for freight, anti other 
contracts for the carriage of goods by 
land or water. 

(). Actipns for the wages of the mas- 
ter and mariners of ships or vessels. 

II. That all processes which arc 
specified in the first section of the Act 

Geo. III. c. 35, and also, all those 
included in the above additional enu- 
meration of causes to be remitted forth- 
with to the Jury Court, shall, in so far 
Vs they originate in the Court of Ses- 
sion, (with the exception of processes 
of reduction,) be enrolled in the regu- 
lation roll, whether appearance be en- 
tered for the defender or not ; that all 
such processes, excepting processes of 
reduction, whether originating in the 
Court of Session or Court of Admiralty, 
(provided that these originating in the 
latter Court shall be for the value of 
L.40, or upwards,) shall, at the first 
calling lieforo the Judge, be forthwith 
remitted to the Jury Court, if appear- 
ance he then made by the defender, or 
immediately on such appearance being 
made; and provided also, in maritime 
causes before the Court of Admiralty, 
that caution shall have been found ac- 
cording to the course in the Admiral- 
ty Court, and that the processes of 
reduction, mentioned in the said enu- 
meration, shall also, immediately on 
the production being satisfied, be re- 
mitted to the Jury Court. 

III. That the Jury Court, or any 
one of the Judges thereof, shall, on 
such remit, proceed in the preparation 
of the cause, in the same way and man- 
ner as is prescribed for the prepara- 
tion of causes in the Court of Session. 

IV. That if it shall then appear to 
the Jqry Court or Judge, that the 
question is merely one of law, the cause, 
if it originated in the Court of Ses- 
sion, shall forthwith be remitted to 
the Ordinary of the division of the 
Court of Session, by whom the same 
was remitted, to be thereafter proceed- 
ed in, and decided by, the Lord Ordi- 


nary, or Court of Session, agreeably 
to the rules and regulations before sug- 
gested. 

V. That after the cause has been so 
prepared in the Jury Court, it shall 
be competent for either of the parties 
to move for an order by the Jury Court, 
that the cause he remitted to the 
Court of Session, on the ground that 
there is a question of law or relevancy 
which ought to he decided previous to 
trial ; and if an order for such remit 
si mil be made by the Jury Court, then 
the cause shall proceed in the Court of 
Session, in the same manner as if it 
had been prepared, and the judgment 
of the Court therein shall, as in other 
causes, he final. 

VI. That if matters of faot shall re- 
main to be proved after the (pmfction of 
law lias been determined by the judg- 
ment of the Court of Session, the pro- 
cess shall he remitted back to the Jury 
Court for that purpose, and it shall not 
be competent in such case to appeal 
to the House of Lords from the said 
judgment, until after the trial of the 
matter of fact in the Jury Court. 

VII. But if, on motion made to the 
Jury Court for a remit to the Court of 
Session, it shall appear to the said Jury 
Court, that there is no ejuestion of law 
or relevancy which ought to be deci- 
ded previous to trial, it shall then be 
competent to the Jury Court to refuse 
its order to tlmt effect, which refusal 
ought to be final and conclusive, and 
the cause should forthwith be pro- 
ceeded in, and tried, in the same man- 
ner as if no such motion had l»een made ; 
it being competent for the Jury Court, 
if it see cause, to reserve the alleged 
question of law for the consideration 
of the Court of Session. 

8. That the same rules shall be fol- 
lowed in causes [remitted to the Jury 
Court from the High Court of Admi- 
ralty ; w ith this difference, that the 
remit from the Jury Court, or the re- 
servation by that court shall, in such 
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ruses, be made to the Judge- Admiral, 
and that the procedure after remit 
shall be according to the course of that 
Court. 

J). With reference to the prepara- 
tion of issues, the Commissioners hum- 
bly recommend, that after the cause 
has arrived at that stage in which it 
is ready for issue, the pursuer shall de- 
liver to the clerk of the Jury Court 
the issue or issues in the cause, which 
he conceives to be proper for trial, pre- 
pared and signed by counsel, and that, 
in like manner, tlie defender si i all, if 
he thinks proper, deliver to the same 
clerk, the issue or issues in the cause 
which he conceives to be proper for 
trial, prepared and signed in the? same 
manner^* And if the issue or issues so 
respectively delivered, shall be appro- 
ved of by the Jury Court, the same is- 
sues shall be delivered out to the par- 
ties by the clerk, to be tried by the 
Jury. But if the same shall not be 
approved of, they shall be altered by 
the Court, either by adding to the is- 
sues such others as they may deem ne- 
cessary, or by leaving out such as are un- 
necessary, or by remodelling the form 
of those deli^rcd, and a copy of the 
issue or issues so altered by the Court, 
shall be delivered out to the respective 
parties in the cause. And, finally, if 
either party think he has cause to ob- 
ject to the issues so altered by the 
Court, he shall be at liberty to apply 
to the Jury Court by motion to make 
.such alteration therein as he shall 
.think proper, or to adopt the issues 
originally prepared by him ; and that 
the Court shall, after hearing counsel, 
make such order thereupon as the jus- 
tice, of the case requires. 

10. It is provided by the statute, 
$9 Geo. III. c. 35, that bills of excep- 
tion on matters of law arising upon the 
'triMl of cases remitted by the Judge of 
tlie High Court of Admiralty, shall 
be dewed upon by the divisions of the 


Court of Session alternately ; but tlrerc* 
is no similar provision with respect to 
such motions for new trials as it is 
competent to make in the Court of 
Session in Admiralty causes ; the Com- 
missioners recommend that this defect 
should be supplied. 

11. That the practice of requiring 
tlie parties before trial to produce and 
exchange lists of the m itnesses whom 
they propose to examine, has been at- 
tended with consequences of a. very in- 
jurious nature, and therefore it would 
be expedient to put an end to such 
practice, and to repeal the seventeenth 
section of the Act of Sederunt, 3d July, 
1823, relative to the Jury Court, by 
which this practice is continued. 

12. The Commissioners do not think 
it necessary to recommend any other 
alterations in thV‘ form of process in 
the Jury Court ; but they venture, in 
this place, humbly to offer tbeir opi- 
nion upon another poiht which appears 
to be intimately connected with this 
part of the subject. They think that 
it would be attended with beneficial 
effects in the administration of the law 
by Jury Trial, if two more of the Lords 
of Session were appointed as additional 
Commissioners of the Jury Court, 
thereby making such Court to consist 
of the present Lor.d Chief Commis- 
sioner, with four Lords of Session : 
and they recommend this increase in 
the number of the Judges, not only in 
consideration of the increase of busi- 
ness which they have proposed should 
be devolved upon the Jury Court, but 
also, because the labour of preparing 
the causes for trial is proposea to be 
cast upon the Judges of the Jury Court 
in all the cases now to be sent to its 
primary jurisdiction ; and, finally, tic- 
cause it may materially facilitate the 
final union of the benefit of Jury Trial 
with the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Session. 
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OF PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED WITH APPEALS TO THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


In the sixth and following articles 
of your Majesty’s Instructions, the 
attention of the Commissioners is call- 
ed to a variety of important questions 
connected with appeals to the House 
of Lords : and the Commissioners, in 
digesting the result of their inquiries 
ymd deliberations, propose to consi- 
der — 

1. The causes in which the judg- 
ment of the Court of Session may be 
made final. 

2. 'i’lie mode in which consultations 
of the Judges ought to be conducted. 

3. The expediency of an interme- 
diate Court of Appeal. And, 

4*. The time and manner in which 
appeals should be laid before the 
House of Lords. 


I. — Causes in which Judgment 
may tie final in the Court of 
Session. 

Art . 6 of Instructions. 

The Commissioners humbly report, 
in answer to the sixth article of your 
Majesty’s Instructions, — 

1. That there are no causes in 
which, either from the small value of 
the subject in dispute, or from the de- 
scription of the cause, the judgment 
of the Court of Session can, with ad- 
vantage, be made final, where that 
judgment proceeds on or involves 
matters of law, with the exception of 
some matters in bankruptcy, touch- 
ing the administration of the estate 
while under sequestration. But those 
cases will, the Commissioners think, 
be more properly distinguished and 
provided for in the renewal of the act 
for regulating bankruptcy in Scot- 
land. 


2. That in order to put a stop to 

litigation in causes originating in the 
inferior courts, so far as they may turn 
on matters of fact, the Commission- 
ers humbly propose, that in all causes 
commenced in any court of inferior 
jurisdiction, or in the Court of Admi- 
ralty, above L.12, end under L.40 in 
value, in which causes a proof has 
been taken, the Court of Session 
should, in reviewing the judgment of 
such courts, wherever a question of 
law arises, distinguish clearly in their 
judgment the points of law decided, 
and also the several facts vvjiich they 
hold to be established. And t‘!« judg- 
ment of the Court of Session on the 
merits of the cause, in so far as the 
same depends on, or is affected by, the 
points of law specified in the inter- 
locutor, should he subject to review 
by appeal to the House of Lords, as 
at present, while the facts stated in 
the interlocutor should he held as 
finally and conclusively ascertained 
and fixed by the judgment, as if the 
facts had been found by a jury in a 
special verdict ; reserving, neverthe- 
less, to the Court of Session, in re- 
viewing the judgment of the inferior 
court, the power of sending such 
issue or issues to be tried by a jury, 
as to them shall seem fit, or to remit 
the cause with instructions to the in- 
ferior courts. And in case the Court 
of Session shall send any issue or is- 
sues to be tried, they shall give such 
directions with regard to the proof al- 
ready taken, as the justice of the case 
shall require. ' 

3. That in all cases commenced in 
any court of inferior jurisdiction of the 
value of L.40, or above, as soon as any 
order or interlocutor allowing a proof 
has been pronounced, (except a proof 
to lie in retentis, or diligence for the re- 
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covcry and production of papers,) it 
should be competent for cither party 
to remove such cause into the Court 
of Session, by presenting a bill of ad- 
vocation, which should be passed as 
a matter of course, without caution 
and without review. 

4, That in case no such bill of ad- 
vocation should be presented, but the 
parties should proceed to proof un- 
der the interlocutor of the inferior 
court, they should be considered and 
held to have waved their right of ap- 
peal to the House of Lords, against 
any findings on the several facts in 
the case which may afterwards be 
made by the Court of Session in man- 
ner herein after mentioned. 

5. That where any such cause shall 
be brought before the Court of Ses- 
sion, after proof has been actually ta- 
ken, it is expedient that the Court of 
Session should, wherever a question 
of law arises, pronounce such sepa- 
rate findings in the law and on the 
facts of the case as have been before 
specified, with respect to causes above 
L. 12, and under L.40, in value, which 
findings on the law ought to be sub- 
ject to review by appeal, and which 
findings on the facts ought to be final 
and conclusive, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent, and with the 
reservation of the same power to the 
Court of Session, as has been before 
stated, with respect to the causes last 
above referred to. 


II. — Of Consultations of the 
Judges. 

Art* 7 of Instructions . 

The Commissioners humbly report, 
; in answer to the seventh articleof your 
Majesty’s Instructions, — 

1. That when one division of the 
Court of Session consults the other, 
the judgment ought to be according 


to the opinion of the majority of the 
whole J udges. 

2. That the consultation ought to 
include as well the permanent Lords 
Ordinary as the Judges of the two 
divisions. In one or two cases where 
the House of Lords remitted to the 
one division to consult the other, 
without mentioning the permanent 
Lords Ordinary, (probably per incu- 
ria m,) the Court was doubtful, con- 
sidering the special terms of the re- 
mit, whether to consult only the other 
division, without including the Lords 
Ordinary ; but in all cases, where the 
order lor consultation has originated 
with cither division, the opinions of 
the Lord Ordinary have uniformly 
been required. And the Commission- 
ers are humbly of opinion, that it 
ought always to be so ; and that re- 
mits from the House of Lords ought 
also to bear that the Lords Ordinary 
should be consulted, as well as the 
other division. It may otherwise still 
remain a matter of doubt, whether 
the answer returned may not be con- 
trary to the opinions of the majority 
of the fifteen Judges. 

3. That these rules should hold not 
only where the division consulted has 
heard the pleadings in the Court, but 
also where a consultation is ordered 
on the printed papers, or where the 
opinion of the Judges is required on 
abstract points of law, as authorized 
by the 48 Geo. III. c. 151. § 10. 

4. That the judgment should not 
be pronounced by the whole Court 
sitting, and giving their opinions to- 
gether, as all the Judges did before 
the division of the Court, but the 

a ment should continue to be that 
e division before which the cause 
depends, expressing, in the terms of 
the interlocutor, that it was given 
after consulting with the other Jud- 
ges, and agreeably to the opinion of 
the majority. 
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III. — Of an INTERMEDIATE CoUttT 

of Appeal. 

Art, 8 of Instructions . 

Tiie Commissioners are directed to 
report, “ Whether in all, or any, and 
what cases, there should exist an in- 
termediate Court of Appeal ?” On 
this matter they are of opinion, espe- 
cially if the alterations they have re- 
commended in the forms of process- 
es and of pleadings in the Court of 
Session should be adopted, that it 
would not be expedient that there 
should exist an intermediate Court 
of Appeal. 

IV. — Of Appeals to the House of 

LoiU>5. 

Arts. 9, 10, 12, 13, of Instructions. 

Under the ninth, tenth, twelfth, 
and thirteenth articles of your Ma- 
jesty's Instructions, the attention of 
the Commissioners has been called 
to several points very important in 
the view of diminishing the number 
of appeals from Scotland ; and they 
beg leave to observe, that the alter- 
ations which they have already re- 
commended will, in their opinion, 
tend to diminish the number of ap- 
peals to the House of Lords, by im- 
proving the means of separating the 
facts of a cause frbm the law involved 
in it, by settling conclusively, all mat- 
ter of fact in the courts below, and 
by reducing the judgments which 
may be applicable to those on law 
alone. They beg leave, in particular, 
humbly to report,— 

1. In answer to article ninth, re- 
lative to the abridgement of the time 
heretofore allowed for entering ap- 
peals to the House of Lords, that 
such a measure would not, in all 


probability, materially diminish the 
number of appeals ; for it appears, 
from a return in the appendix, that 
very few have been presented after 
the elapse of one, or at farthest two 
years from the date of the judgment 
appealed from ; but it would never- 
theless be expedient and beneficial, 
with a view to diminish delay and 
painful suspense, to substitute two 
years instead of five in the limitation 
of the ordinary time for entering ap- 
peals. The exceptions from the ope-, 
ration of the ordinary rule which are 
provided for the case of the person 
entitled to appeal being minor or 
non compos mentis , are unquestion- 
ably fit and necessary ; but no such 
exception seems to be required for 
the case of the person entitled to 
appeal being convert?, or in prison, 
and in the case of the party being 
out of Great Britain or Ireland, it 
may be sufficient to allow a space of 
five years. The time ought to be 
computed not from the extracting of 
the decree, hut from the signing the 
last interlocutor appealed from. 

2. In answer to the tenth article of 
the Instructions, the Commissioners 
humbly report, that the practice of 
the Court of Session, ever since it 
was enabled by law to do so, has been 
to grant interim execution pending 
an appeal to the House of Lords, in 
every instance in which it could be 
done consistently with the regard due 
to the interest of the appellant in the 
event of the decision being reversed. 

The Court makes no distinction as 
to the description of causes, except 
with reference to that interest. This 
consideration necessarily excludes in- 
terim execution in all causes involving 
personal status , such as questions of 
marriage, divorce, or legitimacy, and 
renders it in general very inexpedient 
in the removing of tenants from farms 
where great confusion and hardship 
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would almost generally be occasioned 
by any temporary and precarious al- 
teration of the possession. 

By a return made by the Clerks of 
Session, it appears, that between 1 808 
and 1823, the number of causes in 
which interim execution was granted 
by the first division of the Court, is 
fifty-eight, and by the second divi- 
sion sixty-seven. 

Some of those related to costs only 
which the Court sometimes grant, 
though they refuse interim execution 
as to the subject or sum in dispute. 

The Court has never granted in- 
terim execution either in relation to 
the subject in dispute, or to costs, 
without requiring the respondent to 
find security to indemnify the appel- 
lant incase the judgment should be 
reversed. This is commonly oifered 
by the respondent in his petition for 
execution, and the Commissioners 
are humbly of opinion, that the in- 
terest of the appellants cannot be 
provided for by any other means in 
the event of the judgment being te- 
versed. 

By the above-mentioned return it 
appears, that in twenty-five instances 
interim execution was refused, and 
that there was eight in which exe- 
cution was partly granted and partly 
refused. 

3. In answer to the twelfth article 
of your Majesty’s Instructions, the 
Commissioners are humbly of opi- 
nion, that when any cause is carried 
by appeal to the House of Lords, 
each party should lay before the 
Hduse a certified copy of the whole 
records, both of the facts and law 
upon which the Court below has 
pronounced the judgment appealed 
against, in the same shape and form 
i|t which such record was presented 
ip the Court below. And, in order 
to carry this regulation into effect, it 
would be advisable to substitute, in- 
stead of such cases as are delivered 


at present to the House of Lords, a 
printed copy of the cases which may 
have been laid before the Court be- 
low ; and where no cases have been 
so laid before the Court of Session, 
then a printed copy of the summons, 
defences, condescendence, answers, 
notes of the pleas, proofs, or such 
parts thereof as shall be necessary. 
And that to this printed copy the 
parties shall be at liberty to annex a 
supplementary statement containing 
an account of the further steps which 
have been taken in the cause since 
the former eases were prepared, the 
interlocutors, or parts of interlocutors 
complained against, and a summary 
of such additional reasons in the form 
now used in the House of Lords, as 
circumstances may render necessary. 
And the Commissioners are of opi- 
nion, that an order of the House of 
Lords that cases shall in future be 
delivered to the House upon the plan 
and principle above suggested, will 
be beneficial in creating greater care 
in the original preparation of the cause 
before the Court below, and in pre- 
venting the parties from bringing un- 
der consideration of the House, new 
facts and new picas in that stage of 
the proceedings. 

4. That the present regulation of 
the House of Lords, in relation to 
giving costs ought to be extended, 
so as to admit of giving the amount 
of the costs as taxed, which, in their 
humble opinion, would be consistent 
with justice to the litigants, and pro- 
ductive of advantage to the public 
in discouraging frivolous and vex- 
atious appeals. 

5. That after due inquiry, the 
Commissioners humbly report as to 
the statement of the grounds and 
reasons of judgment in the interlo- 
cutors of the Court of Session, 1st, 
That by the uniform practice of that 
Court, the reasons, arguments, and 
authorities on which the Judges pro- 
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cecd in deciding causes in the Inner 
House are delivered in open Court, 
and cannot in general be abridged as 
to be embodied in the interlocutor ; 
2d, That* according to the ordinary 
practice of that Court, wherever there 
is reason toapprehend that the ground 
on which the judgment proceeds may 
be mistaken, the Court is in general 
careful to express in its interlocutor 
the facts or propositions in law on 
i which the cause turns ; and the Com- 
missioners are of opinion, that this 
course ought to be adhered to as far 
as practicable. 

In like manner, when separate 
grounds of action arc libelled in the 
summons, it docs not seem advisable 
that the Court (in cases where it can 
be avoided) should decern generally 
in terms of the libel, if they are of 
opinion that some of the grounds li- 
belled on are unfounded. In such 
cases, the Court should pronounce 
several findings applicable to the 
grounds which they sustain as rele- 
vant, and on these give judgment. 

So, when a variety of defences are 
pleaded, and the Court holds some of 
them to be unfounded, the interlo- 
cutor should not sustain the defen- 
ces generally, but ought to specify 
those defences which the Court does 
sustain, and then draw the conclusion 
to assoilzie the defender. 

It appears, that the Court of Ses- 
sion has hitherto endeavoured to re- 
gulate its practice in framing its judg- 
ments in conformity with the above 
rules, although cases may have oc- 
curred in which the form of the in- 
terlocutor has been different ; as, for 
example, v$iere a majority of the 
judges cannot agree in the expression 
of tne ratio decidendi , although, in the 
general result, their decision of the 
cause may be unanimous. And in 
such case, it is conformable to the law 
and practice of Scotland that judg- 
ment shall be pronounced without 


4 0 

analysing or specifying the grounds 
on which it proceeds. 

The Commissioners arc of opinion, 
that the observance of the above ge- 
neral rules will be greatly facilitated 
by the regulations which have been 
suggested in regard to the forms of 
process, and may henceforth be more 
strictly and easily observed. 

(The Commissioners finally report 
the practice in relation to costs* — 
They make some observations rela- 
tive to inferior courts, recommend- 
ing,that their decision shall be final in 
all cases not exceeding twelve pounds 
value. Tn regard to prize jurisdic- 
tion they recommend, tl i at it should be 
confined to the Court of Admiralty in 
England.) 


Report on the State of the Dis- 
tricts of Ireland that are 
under TtiE Insurrection Act. 

The Select Committee appointed to ex- 
amine into the nature and extent of 
the Disturbances which have pre- 
vailed in those districts of Ireland 
which are now subject to the provi- 
sions of the Insurrection Act ; and 
who were empowered to report their 
opinion thereupon, from time to time , 
to the House — Have, pursuant to the 
Order of the House , examined tiito 
the matter to them referred , and 
have agreed upo?i the following Re- 
port : — 

Your Committee, in the execution 
of the task imposed upon them by the 
House, have thought it their pecu- 
liar duty, in the first place, to inquire 
into the necessity of a farther conti- 
nuance of the Insurrection Act ; for 
this purpose they have called before 
them persons, who appeared well 
qualified to give information as to the 
nature and extent of the disturbances 
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which gave occasion for the Act ; the 
degree in which those disturbances 
still exist, and the effect which the 
Act has had in checking disorders in 
those districts to which it has been 
"applied. Your Committee have ex- 
tracted from their minutes, such por- 
tions of the evidence of those persons 
as appeared most important; and have 
added them as an Appendix to this 
Report. 

Your Committee could not ap- 
proach the consideration of this sub- 
ject without the most anxious solici- 
tude. They could not view, without 
the deepest concern, the disorders by 
which several parts of Ireland have 
been agitated; nor have they dis- 
guised freyn themselves, how widely 
the provisions of the Insurrection Act 
depart from the true and fixed prin- 
ciples of the constitution ; great, 

> therefore, would have been their sa- 
tisfaction, if the result of their in- 
quiries had shewn such a general and 
permanent restoration of public tran- 
quillity as would have justified them 
iri recommending to the House to 

e irmit the Insurrection Act to expire. 

ut such, unfortunately, has not been 
the conclusion at which they have ar- 
rived ; and it is with the deepest re- 
gret that they feel it their duty to 
submit to the House their opinion, 
t%t the Act ought to be continued 
for another year. 

This opinion is founded, not only 
upon their own judgment of the evi- 
dence received by them, but upon 
the concurrent testimony of all those 
witnesses examined by them, who 
have been employed in administer- 
ing the provisions of the Act. 

These persons have all declared, 
that the safety of the country, the 
security of property, and, the protec- 
tion of the loyal and well disposed, 
absolutely depend upon a farther con- 
the powers given by this 


Act ; and that such also is the deci- 
ded conviction of the magistracy and 
gentry in the counties in which the 
disturbances have prevailed, and of 
all those of the middling classes who 
do not expect to benefit by the con- 
tinuance of a system of disorder. 

The character of the disturbances, 
and the nature of the outrages com- 
mitted, appear to have been similar 
in most of the districts affected, — 
they consist in sending threatening *' 
notices, administering illegal oaths, 
houghing cattle, seizing arms, burn- 
ing houses, and committing murders, 
and many of these crimes have been 
committed within a very recent pe- 
riod. 

At the same time that your Com- 
mittee have considered the necessity 
for continuing the Act, they have felt 
it their duty to inquire into the man- 
ner in which it has hitherto been ad- 
ministered ; and they have the satis- 
faction to report, that the powers 
which it confers, have been exercised 
with as much mildness as was con- 
sistent with a due regard to the sup- 
pression of disorder. It is stated to 
your Committee by the King's Coun- 
sel, who have resided at the sessional 
Courts established under the Act, that 
the attendance of the magistrates of 
those courts has been regular and full, 
and their conduct uniformly impar- 
tial : that in all cases of legal doubt, 
the magistrates have received the in- 
terpretation of the law from the pre- 
siding counsel : that no man has ever 
been brought to trial before these 
courts, until he had declared himself 
ready to go to trial : that every ad- 
vantage has been given fo the prison- 
er, and every opportunity afforded to 
him to examine any of the witnesses, 
either for the defence or prosecution, 
during any part of the proceedings ; 
and that the strict rules of evidence, 
though invariably enforced with re- 
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spect to the prosecution, have been 
frequently relaxed in favour of the 
prisoner. 

The cases of the several persons 
convicted, have also been regularly 
submitted to the revision of the Lord- 
Lieutenant previous to the execution 
of the sentence, and the mercy of the 
Crown has been extended, not only 
in all , cases where there was any rea- 
son to doubt the propriety or justice 
of the original sentence, but in others 
also where no doubt existed, whenever 
the state of the country was such as 
to admit with safety the exercise of 
mercy. And your Committee Lei it 
their duty to state, that much of the 
severity of the law has been mitigated 
by the unceasing vigilance with which 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has 
watched over the execution of its en- 
actments. 

Some doubts appear to have been 
entertained, whether magistrates pos- 
sess the power which they have never- 
theless occasionally exercised, of bail- 
ing persons committed for trial un- 
der the Insurrection Act. Your Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that such a 
power exists under the Jaw as it 
stands; they recommend, however, 
that a discretionary authority should 
be given to magistrates, cither to ad- 
mit, or to refuse to bail ; but that such 
discretion should not be exercised by 
any magistrate acting singly. 

Your Committee would also re- 
commend, with a view to a determi- 
nation of the expense to which the 
Act gives rise, that the attendance of 
the assistant barrister at the special 
sessions, should in future be dispen- 
sed with* 

Your Committee have forborne, in 
tlieir present report, to enter into any 
investigation of the various and com- 
plicated causes which have made par- 
ticular districts of Ireland the theatre 
of disturbance. Such an inquiry is 
far too extensive to have been com- 


pleted in the shoTt period which has 
elapsed since the appointment of your 
Committee — nor could they hope to 
conclude it in what probably remains 
of the present session. 

They consider it, however, their 
duty, to pursue this important and in- 
teresting investigation ; and they 
strongly recommend to the House, 
that this inquiry should be resumed 
at the earliest practicable moment in 
the next session of Parliament. 

31 st May , 1824. 

From Hie Evidence of Francis Black - 
burne, Esq. 

. Are not you one of the King’s 
counsel appointed to administer the 
Insurrection Act? — I am. 

In what county ? — In thp county 
of Limerick, the county of the city of 
Limerick, and the Baronies of Bun- 
calty and Tulla in the county of Clare. 

W hen did you first commence the 
administration ? — In the latter end of 
April, 1823. 

What was the character of the dis- 
turbances which then prevailed ? Will 
you state that to the Committee? — At 
the time lam speaking of, the cha- 
racter of the outrages had been in 
some measure mitigated, indeed ma- 
terially mitigated ; because, from the 
time I went to Limerick to the pre- 
sent period, I do not think there was 
a single murder from insurrectionary 
causes ; but the houghing of cattle, 
the burning of houses, and the send- 
ing of threatening messages, and post- 
ing of threatening notices, were all 
of common occurrence in that part of 
the country which I have before de- 
scribed. But I beg leave to except 
the northern part of the county of 
Limerick, and the county of the city 
of Limerick, from these observations : 
very few outrages have occurred since 
my appointment. 

Do you think the outrages com- 
mitted were, generally speaking* pre* 
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meditated, or were they the offsprings 
of some sudden impulse? — At the 
time I am speaking of, namely 1 82.% 
i should think that they were seldom 
premeditated by combined numbers 
oi persons; I think they were, in ge- 
neral, stimulated by some personal 
motive, or something which was felt 
as acts of aggression by the parties 
who committed them. 

Was there a general confederacy 
amongst those persons who were con- 
cerned in those outrages, or w ere they 
committed by a combination of per- 
sons who were distinct from each 
other, and having no general know- 
ledge of the plans of those persons ? — 
There were few outrages committed 
by a combined force. In fact, the In- 
surrection Act had, in my judgment, 
destroyed the power of combination, 
but it left the persons who had been 
engaged in combinations as badly 
disposed, and as liable to sudden ir- 
ritation, and consequently as prone 
to the commission of these acts, ap- 
parently of an insurrectionary cha- 
racter, as they ever had been. 

Who were the principal objects of 
attack by the persons who disturbed 
the peace ? — Generally speaking, the 
property of the landlord who had dis- 
trained or ejected a tenant, or the 
property of the tenant who had suc- 
ceeded the former occupant. 

Were those outrages confined to 
persons immediately interested in the 
change of property, or to their con- 
nexions ; or did they procure others 
under their direction, to make an at- 


tack on any particular species of pro- 
perty ? — That question is extremely 
difficult to be answered. From the 
time I went to Limerick to the pre- 
sent hour, there has been scarcely an 
instance of the detection and punish- 
ment of any of the numerous offences 
Which were perpetrated, and which 
wer e jatod ale of Being committed by 
ft ftkflKnd. The burning of a 


house, hay, and corn, can be com- 
mitted with secresy, and by a single 
hand; the houghing of cattle, and 
posting threatening notices, are also 
acts not requiring combination or 
force, and 1 am sure those outrages 
in general have been committed by 
individuals ; my reason for that opi- 
nion is, that wherever crimes have 
been committed by combined force, 
the criminal law has been perfectly 
executed, and persons have been dis- , 
covered and brought to justice ; and 
I do not apprehend that any country 
can exhibit an instance in which its 
criminal law has been more success- 
fully executed, in all cases • where 
more than one person has been en- 
gaged in the commission of an out- 
rage, than in the county of Limerick. 

Did it frequently come within your 
knowledge, that persons were invited 
from a distant part of the country to 
join others who had suffered from 
these ejectments, or transfers of pro- 
perty, in order that, by not being 
known, they might escape the chance 
of detection? — No; the only instance 
in which strangers appear to have 
been invited, was that of an attack on 
the 2J)th of April, 182% upon a vil- 
lage called Glanisheen, which is upon 
the Cork border ; and the persons 
who committed that outrage were 
principally from the Cork side, which 
was at that time very much disturbed 
indeed. 

Do you remember the attack upon 
the village of Glanisheen ? — I do. 

When did that outrage take place ? 
— I think upon the 29 th April, 182% 
What number were concerned in 
it, as far as you have the means of 
ascertaining ?— I should think from 
fifty to one hundred. 

Were they armed ? — They were 
armed. 

Were they in any disguise ns to their 
persons ? — Not that I have heard. 

In an attack where fifty or a hun- 
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dred persons arc brought directly to- 
gether, there must, of course, have 
been some previous concert : would 
you not think that the attack was 
concerted beforehand ?— I can only 
answer from what I have seen in the 
newspapers. It appears that a party 
was formed on the Cork side in the 
neighbourhood ofCharleville; the dif- 
ferent bodies met by previous con- 
cert, and approached this village, in 
hich there was a police stationed, 
he police were aided in keeping 
guard by some of the persons of the 
village. It was known that the pa- 
trol had quitted the village at a par- 
ticular hour, and the attack was made 
during the absence of the patrol. 
There were a great number of shots 
fired, and the police and their assist- 
ants would probably have been over- 
powered, if they had not been relieved 
by a body of the military. On the 
approach of the military, the insur- 
gents fled. 

Was the attack directed against the 
inhabitants of the village, or against the 
police stationed there ? — Against the 
police, and the houses of persons who 
inhabit that village, who were, I be- 
lieve, as active as the police in the 
preservation of the peace. 

Do you happen to know whether 
they were Protestants or Roman Ca- 
tholics ? — I believe they were all Pro- 
testants : they were Palatines. 

How long have they been settled 
in the country ? — They have been set- 
tled, I believe, seventy or eighty years. 

Were the Palatines the objects of 
attack, or the police stationed in the 
village ? — 1 apprehend both. 

Were the policemen Palatines ? — I 
believe not ; I believe not one ; I sup- 
pose the attack was to get rid of the 
police, most likely. So it appeared to 
[ne. 

Explain what you mean by Pala- 
tines. — They were the descendants of 
x number of families, which, about 


seventy or eighty years ago, had been 
brought from Germany, and been 
settled in villages. 

Were they German Protestants 
I believe they were all Protestants. 

They are settled in this part of Ire- 
land ?— They are settled m that part 
of Ireland, some of them at Adair; if 
I mistake not, I think there are two 
or three villages called Palatine villa- 
ges, and I am sure there are some of 
those people at Adair. 

When you stated that the attacks 
and outrages were not premeditated, 
do you mean to say, that the outrages 
were not in consequence of some- 
thing that happened during the at- 
tack for predatory purposes, or that 
you only meant to say it had not been 
premeditated for any length ef time 
before, and only in consequence of 
some immediate object of distress ? — 
Speaking of this particular outrage, 
I have no doubt, from what 1 have 
read, that it was an act of very ma- 
ture premeditation. But, generally 
speaking, 1 believe the outrages were 
not long premeditated, nor the result 
of concert or combination. I can, 
however, mention two instances more, 
which appear to me to be instances 
of combined outrages, that have occur- 
red in my time, if the Committee 
wishes. 

What was the object of attack, as 
you conceive ; was the attack to get 
rid of the police, or was the object to 
attack the Palatines ? — I believe the 
object was to destroy the establish- 
ment, and then to get possession of 
the arms ; and I have no doubt that 
they would have willingly put to death 
every man that resisted them without 
distinction. They were armed, and 
fired a great number of shots. 

From the Evidence of Maxwell Blacker, 
Esq . 

What, in your opinion, has been 
the effect of the Insurrection Act ?*— 
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The good effect of the Insurrection 
Act in Cork has been greater than in 
any other part of Ireland that I have 
heard of, for I conceive that in 1 822, 

% there was no part of Ireland in a state 
of so great disturbance as that part 
comprising four baronies of the coun- 
ty of Cork, and since thatithasbeen re- 
duced to a state of comparatively great 
tranquillity. About Cork the country 
has become perfectly quiet : I have 
not had a prisoner to try for, I think, 
four months, from the liberties of the 
county of Cork. About Fcrmoy it is 
also nearly quite tranquil, but the 
disturbances still remain about Mal- 
low and the district about it, compri- 
sing Kanturk, Newmarket, Bultevant, 
Doneraile, and Kildonery ; the fact 
is, they prevail more or less still in 
all that narrow district of country 
which extends from Newmarket and 
Kanturk upon the v/cst ; on the Ker- 
ry side to Tipperary, and Waterford 
upon the east ; which is bounded by 
the Blackwater upon the south, and 
by Limerick upon the north ; but I 
conceive even in that part the state of 
the country is very considerably im- 
proved ; which improvement, I think, 
commenced about threeor four months 
ago, and, with some occasional inter- 
ruptions, has continued since. 

Doyou think it would be possiblcto 
relieve that country from the opera- 
tion of the Insurrection Act ? — From 
that part of it I conceive quite im- 
possible, with any regard to the safe- 
ty of the country. I think the rest of 
Cork, if there was no other part of 
Ireland disturbed, might be relieved 
from the operation of the Insurrec- 
tion Act; all the west, and south- 
west of Cork, all about the city of 
Cork itself might be relieved from 
it* as far as I can judge at present ; 
but I cannot say, that if the distur- 
bance# should rage in other adjoin- 
the dame would not com- 


municate there again. The species 
of disturbance, I should mention, that 
has prevailed, and almost the only 
species of disturbance in the south- 
west of Cork, since I have been ac- 
quainted with it, has been the res- 
cuing of distresses, and opposing the 
collection of tithes ; but there has 
been very little burning or premedi- 
tated murders, and but few notices 
served, or few cattle houghed in it. 
I think the effect of the Insurrection 
Act has been found very exemplary 
in putting down the rescuing dis- 
tresses in that part of the country. 
It is that clause in the Act of Par- 
liament for punishing unlawful and 
tumultuous assemblies which has had 
such desirable effect, though it has 
been administered very sparingly, and 
never but in urgent cases ; such, for 
instance, as bodies of men going in 
large parties to carry off goods dis- 
trained. An instance of such assem- 
blies occurred in the neighbourhood 
of tile city of Cork, where informa- 
tion happened to be given, in conse- 
quence of a keeper, who was put upon 
some corn that had been distrained, 
receiving intelligence from a friend 
of his who was to be of an attacking 
party, to beg of him not to be in the 
■way on a particular night, for that 
Something would happen ; and he was 
afterwards told by his friend there 
would be an attack upon him that 
night. He gave information to the 
person who had distrained ; the con- 
sequence was, that a magistrate went 
out with a party of military, knowing 
the place of rendezvous. They lay in 
wait, and succeeded in taking four- 
teen of the party; notwithstanding 
that, in another direction upon the 
same farm, whilst they were occu- 
pied in taking up those men that 
were coming, the keepers were at- 
tacked, severely wounded, and beat- 
en into a house ; the result was, that 
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the party took up fourteen of them ; 
and it appeared on evidence at the 
trial, that a party amounting to fifty, 
or sixty, or seventy people, had, from 
all quarters, to the distance of seven, 
eight, or ten miles, come to that place 
of rendezvous ; and, after the four- 
teen men of this party had been ta- 
ken up, carts and cars arrived for the 
purpose of carrying away all the corn. 
In that case these fourteen men were 
prosecuted, under the Insurrection 
Act, for being out at night, and they 
were convicted. It turned out, on 
inquiry, that these men were really 
men many of them of most excellent 
character in the country, and situa- 
tion in life, and mercy was extended 
to a great number of them ; the only 
person who was not pardoned was 
the person who was interested in 
bringing them together; the man 
whose corn was distrained. The re- 
sult of that was, no other instance 
occurred in that district of a similar 
proceeding afterwards ; and for the 
last four months since that, which 
I believe was the last trial I had 
from that part of the country, there 
has been no trial for any outrage of 
that, or any other kind, in the liber- 
ties of the city of Cork. I had a trial 
of a similar kind at Bandon, and two 
more, I think, of a similar kind, in 
other parts of the west of Cork. Tile 
result of these trials has been, there 
have been convictions in them all, I 
think, which have put down, in a 
great measure, that sort of offence. 

Will you describe to the Commit- 
tee the course of proceeding in a trial 
under the Insurrection Act ? — The 
information is returned to the clerk of 
the peace ; that information operates 
as an indictment of the prisoner, 
when brought to the bar ; it is ‘requi- 
red of him, first. Whether he is ready 
for his trial ; and I will mention, that, 
in no case, from the beginning of my 
acting in either of these countries, 
vot. XVII. part it. 


have I ever put a man on his trial 
who did not say he was then ready 
for it ; and I never refused to put oif 
a trial for a man, and I even never 
required him to make an affidavit for 
the purpose. I do not say I should 
do it in every possible case, but hi- 
therto I never even required an affi- 
davit of circumstances to shew that 
lie was not ready for trial ; and never, 
in any one case, put a man on his 
trial till he said he was ready to be 
tried, and preferred being tried then 
to being tried at any other time. 
When called upon hib trial, the wit- 
nesses are then produced, and they 
are examined in the Court from the 
information ; then the magistrates, if 
they see that anything has bepn omit- 
ted in the course of the examination, 
or anything necessary to satisfy us 
wanting, examine the witnesses also. 
Then the attorney for the prisoners, 
— for they generally have an attor- 
ney, — cross-examines the witnesses. 
After his cross-examination is over, 
the magistrates, if they think it neces- 
sary, examine the witnesses again; 
then the witnesses for the prisoner 
arc examined ; and I have always 
thought it necessary, it being a very 
penal law, and have always admitted 
at any time, even after we have re- 
tired to consider of the case, after the 
examination has been closed, the at- 
torney concerned for the prisoner to 
call back the witnesses to examine 
them again, whether they are the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution or for the 
defence ; and I have, in every possi- 
ble way in my power, endeavoured 
to give the prisoner every advantage. 
After the examination of the witness- 
es is over, if it is a case which is per- 
fectly clear, I consult on the bench 
with the assistant barrister and the 
magistrates, and if they are all una- 
nimously of opinion that there should 
be an acquittal, the prisoner is imme- 
diately acquitted. If any difficulty 
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arises, or apy individual magistrate 
thinks there is a difficulty, and wish- 
es for a consultation upon it, we re- 
tire uniformly into the chamber, and 
in the chamber I give them a short 
charge, directing their attention to 
what is the point in issue in the case, 
and explaining the law, when expla- 
nation appears to me to be necessary, 
as applicable to the case. I have al- 
ways found the magistrates in both 
counties ready to listen to my view 
of the law, and to take my recom- 
mendation, where the offence does 
come within the strict interpretation 
of the law, as to the impolicy of lite- 
rally carrying it into effect against a 
prisoner, where the case does not 
seem to 0 call for it. Perhaps it will be 
wished that I should mention some 
clauses of the act of parliament which 
are never or seldom put into force at 
all. There is a clause which is very 
imperative in its terms, That all per- 
sons found in a public-house after 
nine at night are subject to transpor- 
tation — that I have never, in any in- 
stance, carried into effect. At first we 
were very much perplexed what to 
do, for they are so improvident, so 
rash, that we found it would be a des- 
perate effort to transport persons (four- 
teen and fifteen in number at a time) 
who have been tried before me for 
being in a public-house at night, 
where’it was obvious to every one it 
was nothing but the effect of rashness, 
and when the state in which they 
were precluded them from doing any 
mischief. In those cases I have ne- 
ver applied the act, not giving up, 
however, the right to put the act in 
, f force, when there was evidence of the 
I assembly being for the purpose of 
1 carrying into effect any of their plans. 

I always kept that in reserve, — that 
if jt appeared to the magistrates they 
were doing anything bad, anything 
tending to the disturbance of the 
|||Untry, th£ act Vould be strictly 


carried into effect, and that they ran 
that risk in doing so ; and, at all 
events, suffered the inconvenience of 
being brought to trial, though they 
were acquitted of it. There is another 
clause in the act for tumultuous as- 
semblies in the day-time, which I will 
mention, that has been, and may bo* 
carried into operation, with great ad- 
vantage to the public, in preventing 
rescues of cattle and opposition to. 
the collection of tithes ; but that has 
never been carried into effect, either 
to the extent, or in the cases, which 
the act of parliament literally em- 
powers us to do, for a tumultuous and 
unlawful assembly is, in its legal 
meaning, one of the mildest offences 
against the law. An unlawful assem- 
bly may even be for the purpose of 
accomplishing by force that which is 
a lawful object ; in that case, unless 
the peculiar disturbances at present 
seem to be the object of the unlawful 
meeting, the clause of the act of par- 
liament has not been carried into ef- 
fect. 

In taking the evidence on the trial, 
did you adhere to the strict legal 
rules? — Always on the part of the 
prosecution ; but there has been a 
liberality, perhaps not justifiable, al- 
lowed to the prisoner. 

Have you ever found any cases of 
gfeat hardship from that strict adhe- 
rence, and those cases frequent ? — No ; 
we have always allowed a relaxation 
of the rules to prisoners, but 1 have 
always held the prosecutor to strict 
proof. I will give an instance which 
occurs to me at the moment. The 
prisoner wants to establish a fact 
which appears to have been in writ- 
ing, and does not bring the writing 
there ^ the laws do not permit the 
contents.of it to be given in evidence 
without producing the paper. I have, 
in cases where it was important to 
the prisoner he should examine into 
the contents of it, suffered him to do 
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•o, when I have not allowed the same 
indulgence to the prosecution. The 
case has sometimes occurred. There 
is an instance of it where arms have 
been called for. It is a part of the 
offence, that arms shall be denied to 
a person that is authorised to ask for 
them, and that authority must be in 
writing. It has sometimes happen- 
ed, and in more than one case, that 
the party did not bring his written 
warrant, thinking that he might state 
the contents of it. In a case of that 
•kind, persons, against whom the of- 
fence was made out in all other re- 
spects, have been acquitted. 

Have you ever had a case before 
you, where the absence has been for 
so short a time, that it could not be 
for a seditious purpose? — I cannot say 
that I have ; but I hav^had cases very 
closely bordering upon it : for I have 
had a case before me, where the per- 
son was out, and where the defence 
made was, that he was out, two or 
three fields off, looking after some 
cattle or horses, or after sheep that 
were straying. I have had a case of 
that kind sometimes before me. But 
it is a very short time that is sufficient 
for insurrectionary purposes ; for one 
of the greatest and most frequent out- 
rages we have, is burning the houses 
of persons who are not th^ir friends 5 
and a person can very quickly run 
out of a house with a half-burnt turf 
in a kettle, run across two or three 
fields, put it into the thatch, and run 
back again. 

To what circumstance do you at- 
tribute the large disproportion be- 
tween the number of commitments 
and the number of convictions?— 
That is, I think, easily answered, from 
tlie nature of the clause under which 
the great majority of all the convic- 
tions have been made; that is, the 
clause which is made for the purpose 
of keeping persons within their houses 
at night. The crime there, is being 


out of the house at night without a 
proper occasion ; and it is prima facie 
evidence of that crime, that the man 
is found out of his house on its being 
examined at night. It lies then upon 
the person who will not stay within 
his house, according to the proclama- 
tion calling upon him to stay within 
his house, to furnish to the Court a 
proof of innocence. Now, it is im- 
possible, when persons are found out 
at night, to vest the power of the 
Court in the person* who takes him 
up; and, therefore, the person who 
does rashly, when the act requires 
him to stay within, go out, is brought 
in for trial, and in many cases he es- 
tablishes a law|j*l and proper excuse. 
1 should mention, that in order, to ob- 
viate the inconvenience arising from 
the rashness of perslbs going out at 
night, in fact without what may be 
strictly called a proper excuse, it has 
been found necessary to adopt two 
measures one of them was, to ad- 
mit a man to bail whenever it appear- 
ed to the magistrates that there was 
reason to expect he would be acquit- 
ted ; and that was done with more 
safety afterwards to the public when 
petty sessions were established, and 
they were brought before petty ses- 
sions. The case was there inquired 
into, and the circumstances ; and the 
petty sessions sometimes discharged 
the man altogether when it appeared 
to be quite a plain case; and, unless 
there was strong appearance of guilt, 
they generally admitted him to bail. 

Has it not come to your know- 
ledge, that persons of the worst de- 
scription in the county, of notorious- 
ly bad character, have # been found 
out of their dwellings, and therefore 
violated the law; and upon that 
ground, and that ground alone, been 
tried ? — Instances of that description 
have happened, no doubt of it. By 
the Insurrection Act, persons absent 
£rom their houses at an hour prohibit- 
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ed by the Act, are bound to shew that 
tfiey were absent on their lawful oc- 
casions. The great majority of the 
people who were tried before me, 
merely upon the charge of being ab- 
sent from their houses, either shewed 
the innocent occasion of such absence, 
or else they shewed it by fair infe- 
rence, — that is, by evidence of good 
character, — which rendered it nearly 
impossible that they should have been 
engaged in an insurrectionary pursuit, 
and, in consequence of such evidence, 
were acquitted by the magistrates. 

At the moment when sentence of 
transportation is passed, must not the 
feeling among the people be, that so 
severe a punishment c*ight not to be 
inflicted for so trivial an offence as 
absence from a dwelling, perhaps 
through inadvertence; must not that 
be extremely injurious to the coun- 
try? — I think it must make a very 
serious impression upon the country, 
if the magistrates were to convict 
persons for mere absence from their 
houses, occasioned by inadvertence ; 
and if a conviction of that description 
had taken place, I should certainly 
have applied to the government of the 
country for the pardon of the con- 
vict 

Did you never hear a burst of pe- 
culiar dissatisfaction arise from the 
crowd, upon sentence being passed 
on a man who was absent from his 
home only ; it not being proved that 
be was guilty of any insurrectionary 
crime? — I recollect, on one occasion, 
upon a trial at Mallow of six or seven 
prisoners for being absent from their 
dwelling-houses, situate in a neigh- 
bourhood in which some flagrant of- 
fences were committed, that a consi- 
derable murmur took place on their 
Conviction; though the absence of 
the* prisoners from their houses was 
oh the same night in which private 
property had been consumed by fire, 
and no satisfactory account was given 


of such absence. But I do not recol- 
lect any other instance of such an ef- 
fect being produced, by a conviction 
under the Insurrection Act for the of- 
fence alluded to. 

Do the provisions of the act, which 
confine persons to their own habita- 
tions, press with greater severity up- 
on the industrious and well-disposed, 
or upon the turbulent part of society ? 
— The peaceable part of society are 
protected against the turbulent by 
the operation of the Insurrection Act ; 
but, in order to secure that protec- 
tion, they must submit to the incon- 
venience of remaining within their 
houses within the hours prohibited 
by the Insurrection Act. And 1 think 
it is quite essential to the protection 
of the peaceable and well-disposed, 
that *he gover^ntent should be en- 
trusted with the power of putting the 
Insurrection Act in force, or not, ac- 
cording to the state and exigences of 
the country. 


RErORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

of the House of Commons on 

Marine Insurance. 

In a country where commerce, in 
all its various branches, has been car- 
ried to such an unexampled extent— 
where we have so much of the pro- 
duce of our soil, and of our industry, 
to exchange for that of the rest of the 
world— and, from our insular situa- 
tion, so much to exchange among 
ourselves, by the navigation of the 
seas — and where the most perfect and 
improved mode of this circulation is 
so much connected, not only with 
the comforts of individuals, but, 
through the revenue, with the safety 
of the state — no subject can be of 
more real and extensive importance 
than that which has been referred to 
your Committee. 
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Duly impressed with this opinion, 
they have collected such evidence as 
they thought best calculated to in- 
form them of the present state of Ma- 
rine Insurance in the country, and to 
guide their judgments as to any mea- 
sures which it might be expedient to 
recommend to the House. The mi- 
nutes of this evidence accompany this 
Report ; and your Committee, in sub- 
mitting to the House the opinions 
which, after the most diligent inves- 
tigation, they have formed, and the 
resolutions to which these opinions 
have led them, proceed to consider 
the subject in the following natural 
order : — 

I. The nature of the exclusive pri- 
vilege conferred upon the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance and the London 
Assurance Companies, and the man- 
ner and extent of its exercise by those 
Companies. 

II. Its effects upon Marine Insu- 
rance, and the state of, and means of 
effecting. Marine Insurance in this 
country. 

III. The importance of a better 
system to the commerce and revenues 
of the empire, and to all parties con- 
cerned. 

1. The Nature of the Exclusive Privi- 
lege, and the Manner and Extent of 
its Exercise. 

The act of the 6th George I. c. 18, 
provides for the incorporation of the 
Royal Exchange and London Assu- 
rance Companies, for the purpose of 
effecting marine insurances, to the to- 
tal exclusion of all other corporations 
or bodies politic, and all societies and 
partnerships whatsoever; who are 
“ restrained from granting, signing, 
or underwriting, any policy or poli- 
cies of insurance, or making any con- 
tract for insurance of or upon any 
ship or ships, goods or merchandises, 
at sea, or going to sea/* sect. 12. < 


The legislature, however, even of 
those times, when political economy 
was imperfectly understood, appa- 
rently distrusting the policy of the 
extraordinary privileges thus grant- 
ed, provides for their termination 
at any period within the thirty-one 
years next ensuing, on giving three 
years’ previous notice, and repayment 
of the moneys which each of the com- 
panies advanced to government; and, 
after the expiration of the said thirty- 
one years, a power is reserved to re- 
peal those rights, without any pre- 
vious notice or any repayment, if they 
should be judged hurtful or inconve- 
nient to the public ; but with this 
declaration, “ That the same corpo- 
rations, or any corporation or corpo- 
rations with the like powers, privi- 
leges, benefits, and advantages, shall 
not be grantable again to any persons 
or corpora! ions whatsoever, but shall 
remain suppressed for ever, as having 
been found inconvenient and preju- 
dicial to the public/' 

The sum which each company 
engaged to pay government was 
L. ‘500,000 . but they were severally 
excused the payment of one half 
thereof by another act of Parliament, 
(7th Geo. I. c. 27, sect. 26) ; from 
which it appears, that each of them 
had obtained a separate charter for 
the assurance of houses and goods 
from fire, but without an exclusive 
privilege. 

Tims neither company paid more 
than L. 150,000 to the public, of which 
sum L.38,750 was the consideration 
of their fire assurance charter; so 
that, in truth, neither paid for 
their exclusive privilege more than 
L. 1 11,250. 

The exclusive privilege of the two 
companies rests, therefore, altogether 
upon the 6th Geo. I. c. 1 8 , which 
provides for its determination in the 
manner which has been stated. 

It appears indisputable, that the 
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companies having possessed their ex- 
clusive privileges more than twice the 
period of time for which they paid 
> any valuable consideration, no claim 
can be set up for their continuation, 
should the House be of opinion that 
the existence of such privileges are, 
according to the words of the act, 
€t hurtful or inconvenient to the pub- 
lic.” 

From the sequel of this Report it 
will appear, that this is decidedly the 
opinion of your Committee ; and 
should the House adopt their recom- 
mendation, to repeal the exclusive 
privilege of the two companies, but 
to preserve to them unimpaired all 
their other chartered rights, there is 
every reason to believe, that this ne- 
cessary sacrifice for the general good 
can be attended with little, if any, 
injury to the companies themselves, 
as it is not probable that their marine 
insurance business will be diminished 
below that very limited extent to 
which they confine themselves. 

It is not necessary for the present 
purpose of your Committee to ani- 
madvert upon the several inconsisten- 
cies of the act by which the two com- 
panies were incorporated, nor to dis- 
cuss the question, whether the House 
should hold itself bound, by the very 
singular restriction of the rights of 
future Parliaments, to grant such 
powers and privileges to any compa- 
nies hereafter as might he abrogated 
from those now existing, because 
your Committee could not recom- 
mend to the House to grant the same 
exclusive privileges to any company. 

The motives which induced the 
legislature to grant these privileges 
in 1719 are set forth in the preamble 
of the act ; which, among other things, 
recites, “ That it is found by expe- 
rience, that many particular persons, 
after they have insured large pre- 
miums, or consideration moneys, for 
or towards the insuring ships, goods, 


and merchandise at sea, have be* 
come bankrupts, or otherwise failed 
in answering or complying with their 
policies of assurance, whereby they 
were particularly engaged to make 
good or contribute towards the losses 
which merchants or traders have sus- 
tained, to the ruin or impoverishment 
of many merchants and traders, and 
to the discouragement of adventurers 
at sea, and to the diminution of the 
trade, wealth, strength, and public 
revenues of this kingdom. 

“ And whereas it is conceived, that 
if two several and distinct corpora- 
tions, with a competent joint stock 
to each of them belonging, and under 
proper conditions, restrictions, and 
regulations, were erected and esta- 
blished, for assurance of ships, goods, 
or merchandises, at sea, or going to 
sea, exclusive of all or any other cor- 
porations or bodies politic already 
created, or hereafter to be created, 
and likewise exclusive of such socie- 
ties or partnerships as now are, or 
may hereafter be, entered into for that 
purpose, several merchants or traders, 
who adventure their estates in such 
ships, goods, or merchandises, at sea, 
or going to sea, (especially in remote 
or hazardous voyages,) would think 
it much safer for them to depend on 
the policies or assurances of either of 
these two corporations, so to be crea- 
ted arid established, than on the po- 
licies or assurances of private or par- 
ticular persons.” 

On inquiring into the manner and 
extent of the exercise of these rights 
by the companies, it appears evident 
that the intentions of the legislature 
have been wholly disappointed. Whe- 
ther these companies have, as compa- 
nies are very apt to do, degenerated 
from their original principles, it is cer- 
tain that at present, instead of reliev- 
ing the merchants, as the act supposes 
they would, from the insolvency of 
individual underwriters, the whole of 
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their transactions are insjgnificant, 
when compared to the general insu- 
rance business of the country ; and 
that, instead of affording that relief, 
as the act again supposes they would, 

" especially in remote and hazardous 
voyages,” it appears that both com- 
panies seldom insure risks of this de- 
scription. The chartered companies 
do not insure quite four parts out of 
.one hundred of the insurances of 
Great Britain ; so that, for the remain- 
ing ninety-six parts, the merchants 
continue exposed to all the conse- 
quences from which the act of Parlia- 
ment would relieve them. 

From the return made to your Com- 
mittee of the gro^s amount of value 
insured on sea risks by the two com- 
panies for the last five years, it ap- 
pears, that the average for those years 
amounts, for the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company, to L. 3, 720,000; 
and for the London to L. 1,452,000. 

The amount insured by the London 
Company would be hardly more than 
a single mercantile house might re- 
quire; and botli added together would 
not exceed what two of the most 
considerable individual underwriters 
would write in one year. 

That the extent of the insurances 
done by the companies does not 
amount to four parts in one hundred 
of the total insurances effected in 
Great Britain, is apparent f rom an ac- 
count which has been laid before your 
Committee, of the gross amount of 
the stamp duties paid upon policies 
of marine insurance for the last nine 
* years. In the year 1800, the gross 
amount of those duties was L.l 13,442, 
18s.; of which L4,076, 7s. 6d. was 
paid by the Royal Exchange Assu- 
rance Company; L.l, 279, 7s. 6d. by 
the London Assurance Company ; and 
5s, 8d. by Scotland. In the 
last year, the gross amount of these 
stamp duties, for the metropolis and 


for Scotland, was L.348,592, 1 s. 10|d. ; 
of which L.8,209, Is. 3d. was paid by 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany, L. 4,729, 15s. by the London 
Assurance Company, and L.17,136, 
8s. 9d. by Scotland. 

It is evident, that the commerce of 
the country has very much outgrown 
the capital, and the. whole system 
upon which these companies were 
originally founded. But, to clear up 
this part of the subject, it may be pro- 
per to submit some estimate of the in- 
sured and insurable property at the 
present time, compared with the pe- 
riod of the establishment of the char- 
tered companies. 

From an account laid before your 
Committee, it appears that ,the total 
tonnage of British registered vessels 
in the year 1778, (being the earliest 
period at which the same can be made 
up,) was 1,363,4*88; but the tonnage 
of such vessels in the last year amount- 
ed to 2,368,4*68. 

The exports and imports in the 
year ending 1719 amounted only to 
L. 12, 202, 215 ; but, in the last year, 
they amounted to L. 80,708,823 of of- 
ficial value, exclusive of the imports 
from the East Indies and China, 

The extent of the trade and com- 
merce of the empire at the present 
period will further appear, from the 
number of ships and vessels cleared 
outwards and inwards for the last 
three years. The total number was 
no fewer than 37,607. 

The total amount of the sums in- 
sured by the Royal Exchange Assu- 
rance Company, in the last year men- 
tioned, is L. 3,905,755; and the total 
insurance effected by the London As- 
surance Company in the last year 
amounted to L. 2,250,000. 

But the total sum insured in Great 
Britain in the last year amounted to 
L.162,538,905, as will appear from 
the following statement: — 
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- The amount of the 5s. stamp duty in the city of London, in the 
L. 311,787, consequently there was insured to the amount of 
The amount of the 2s. fid. duty was L. 19,577, consequently there 

was insured to the amount of 

The 5s. and 2s. fid. duties are not distinguished for Scotland ; but 
the total amount being L. 17, 136, if the same proportion betaken 
that the 2s. Gd. duty bears to the 5s. duty in England, (that is, 
about L.7 per cent,) this will leave of 5s. duty for Scotland 
L. 15,814, consequently there was insured to the amount of 
And this will* leave of 2s. Gd. duty the amount of L.1,241, upon 
which there must have been insured . 

No return has been made of the stamp duties on marine policies in 
the parts of England exclusive of the metropolis, the distributors 
not having distinguished them in their returns to the head office ; 
but, supposing them to be double those of Scotland, this will 

give insured by the 5s. duty 

And by the 2s. Gd . 


year 1809, was 
L. 124, 7 14,800 

15,763,600 


6,360,600 

992,900 


12,721,200 

1,985,800 


Total sum insured, . . . L. 1 62,538,900 


Large as this sum is, it amounts to little more than one half of the sum 
that might have been insured in Great Britain in the lastly ear, gs will appear 
from the following estimate : — 

The amount of the imports for the last year was L. 30, 406,560 

the exports 50,30 1 ,7 63 

Official value . . . 80,708,823 

(Exclusive of the imports from the East Indies and China.) 

Difference between real and official value, say L.50 per cent, . 40,354,421 




Tonnage of British vessels for the year 1809, 2,368,468 tons, at 

L.10 per ton, 

Freight, at L.5 per ton, 

Tonnage of foreign vessels, 1,459,046 tons, at L.20 per ton, 

Freight, at L. 10 per ton, 

Difference between the tonnage of British vessels cleared inwards 
and outwards (3,070,725) for the year 1809, and the tonnage 
(2,368,468) of registered British vessels for the year 1809, being 

702,257 tons, at L.lo per ton, 

Freight, at L.5 per ton, 

Value of goods carried coastwise, say one half of the exports and 

imports, 

Value of foreign adventures upon British capital, Irish insurances, 
American and other foreign insurances effected in Great Britain, 


L. 121,063,2 14 

23,684,680 
1 1 ,342,340 
29,180,920 
14,590,460 


7,022,570 

3,511,285 

60,531,622 


50,000,000 


Total that might have been insured, exclusive of imports, from 
the Fast Indies and China, 


If the above statement be correct, (and it is conceived not to be 
overstated,) the total sum that might have been insured in Great 
Britain, in the last year, was . . , . . . . L.320,927,121 

But the sum actually insured was only .... 162,538,900 

Leaving a sum uninsured to the amount of . . L. 158,388,221 


/■ 
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Whether the proportion is taken 
from the stamp duties, or the amount 
of the sums insured, it will be found, 
that the two chartered companies in- 
sured less than four parts out of one 
hundred ofthewholeinsurances effect- 
ed in Great Britain. 

It thus appears, that the marine in- 
surance business of these companies 
is of an extent disproportioncd to the 
• demands of the country, and wholly 
inadequate to the unbounded expec- 
tations of the legislature. 

Several of the merchants, called 
before your Committee, concur in 
stating, that though they would much 
prefer making their insurances with 
the companies, and would pay a high- 
er premium to them than the risk is 
supposed to be worth by the under- 
writers at Lloyd's coffee-house, yet 
that, owing to the cautious system of 
the companies, they are seldom able 
to deal with them. 

It appears probable, that the com- 
panies, by relaxing in some degree 
the rigour of their terms, might com- 
mand much additional business. In- 
deed, when it is considered, that the 
capital at first raised by these com- 
panies did not exceed L.600,000, and 
that they carry their fire and life in- 
surances to a* much more consider- 
able extent than their marine insu- 
rances, the limits they prescribe to 
themselves may be very wise and 
proper. 

The Capital of the Royal Exchange 
Company appears to have been much 
increased by their success, and is 
~ stated now to be worth about two 
millions. What changes have taken 
place in that of the London Assurance 
Company does not appear, your Com- 
mittee having made no inquiry into 
that fact. So much, however, is evi- 
dent, that in the present times, when 
the value of insurable property of 
every description is so much increa- 
sed, the capitals which, in the year 
1719, were by Parliament thought 


sufficient to afford the public a proper 
security for sea risks only in the then 
contracted state of trade, must be 
very inadequate to answer the addi- 
tion since made of fire and life risks, 
besides the immensely increased va- 
lue of the property subject to these 
three distinct species of insurance. 

Though, therefore, the cautious 
conduct of these companies may be 
proper, and consistent with their in- 
terest and with their duties, yet the 
intention of the legislature in grant- 
ing them an exclusive right of effect- 
ing as companies marine insurances, 
are evidently defeated. They do not, 
and they cannot, afford any adequate 
accommodation to the merchants. 
And though these transactions, as far 
as they go, arc of service, (and it is 
not intended by your Committee to 
recommend anything to prevent their 
continuance,) yet their right to ex- 
clude all other societies and corpora- 
tions from doing what they can, w ith 
their monopoly, so inadequately per- 
form themselves, appears to be deci- 
dedly, according to the words of the 
act of incorporation, inconvenient 
and prejudicial to the public and, 
as such, may and should be repealed. 
The framers of the act in question 
seem to have thought that insurances 
are best done by companies. What- 
ever may be the opinion of the House 
.on this point at present, there can be 
little doubt of the absurdity of suffer- 
ing a monopoly to exist more effec- 
tual in its liinderance than its per- 
formance, where such a monopoly 
can, as in the present instance, be re- 
pealed without any violation of pub- 
lic faith. 

1 1. The E ffect of the Exclusive Privilege 
* upon Marine Insurance, and the State 

of and Means of effecting i\ I arine In- 
surances in this Country. 

The most obvious effect hasibeen' 
to drive the business of Marirfc In- 
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surance into a situation directly the 
reverse of that intended by tlfe act of 
parliament ; that is, it has been obli- 
gefi to resort almost entirely to indi- 
vidual security, from the consequen- 
ces of which it was the object of the 
act to relieve merchants and traders. 

Its effects in the city of London has 
been to compel individuals to assem- 
ble together, in order to underwrite 
separately,while it has prevented them 
from associating to make insurances 
jointly. Hence the establishment of 
Lloyd's coffee-house, where every 
person meaning to underwrite must 
attend during the time necessary for 
that purpose. But the first merchants 
in the city of London do not, and can- 
not attend Lloyd’s coffee-house. This 
exclusive privilege, therefore, ope- 
rates as a monopoly, not merely to 
the companies, but to Lloyd's cof- 
fee-house. 

It will appear from the evidence, 
that the merchants pretty generally 
complain of the mode of transacting 
business at the coffee-house, which, 
on the other hand, is as generally 
defended by the underwriters and 
brokers. Without pretending posi- 
tively to decide between such con- 
tradictory opinions, your Committee, 
in forming theirs, think it most pru- 
dent to confine themselves to obvi- 
ous deductions from general princi- 
ples, and from such facts as appear 
well established. 

From individuals being prevented 
from associating, as in other trades, 
much inconvenience must infallibly 
result, both to the insurer and insu- 
red, and the security of the latter must 
be lessened. The necessity of apply- 
ing to so many single persons, either 
fcr aigning a policy, or settling a loss ; 
and the having, in case of death, no 
surviving partner to settle with, are, 
with many other circumstanceswhich 
it is v $$meces8ary to detail, such ob- 
disadvantages. that there can 


be little doubt that partnerships and 
associations will be formed, if the law 
should permit it ; and, at all events, 
merchants and underwriters being 
left to manage their concerns unfet- 
tered by any restrictions, will soon 
fall into that system best suited to 
their general convenience. 

That there is great difficulty and 
trouble in effecting insurances, may 
be safely inferred from the singular- 
ly high compensation retained by the 
brokers. It appears, that they retain 
for their agency about twenty-five per 
cent off* tlie total balances of pre- 
miums paid by them to the underwri- 
ters, so that one-fourth part of the 
total profits on underwriting is re- 
ceived by the brokers. 

A practice appears to prevail at 
the coffee-house, which is the sub- 
ject of very general complaint among 
the merchants. During the months 
of* August, September, October, No- 
vember, and December, a great num- 
ber of the underwriters withdraw from 
Lloyd's coffee-house. The merchants 
ascribe this to adislike to winter risks. 
But whether it be from this cause, — 
or, as the underwriters allege, for the 
purpose of relaxation, the consequen- 
ces are still the same. At this sea- 
son of the year, when the peril is 
greatest, and when there are the lar- 
gest sums to be insured, the means 
of effecting that insurance at the cof- 
fee-house are lessened. The Jamaica 
July fleet, the latest West India fleet, 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, ancl 
Newfoundland convoys, the home- 
ward-bound East Indiamen, not to 
mention the numerous fleets and ves- 
sels takingtheir departure from Great 
Britain to Ireland, are mostly then at 
sea,— and, with the exception of part 
of the West India July and August 
fleets, are to insure in these months. 
Some opinion of the consequences 
arising from underwriters withdraw- 
ing from the coffee-house in the an- 
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tumn and winter months, may be 
formed from the following accounts 
of the sums insured, by an underwri- 
ter who attended there every month 
last year. 



Sums insu- 
red. 

Premiums. 

1809. 

January, . 
February, . 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

X 

2.5,600 

2.5,100 

23,000 

26,250 

27,900 

21,200 

21^000 

£ 

1,8.53 

1,93* 

1,7.51 

2,860 

2,831 

2,207 

2,551 

Amount for thcl 
first 7 months, J 

£1 73,050 

XI 5,990 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 
December, . 

£ 

.52,000 

71,600 

*6,500 

30,000 

28,200 

£ 

5,685 

8,823 

7,401 

4,113 

4.,389 

Amount in tlielast ) 

5 months, , j 

£•230,300 

X30,41l 


The amount of the sums insured 
by the underwriter in the last five 
months in the year, therefore, ex- 
ceeded the amount of the sums insu- 
red by him in the first seven months, 
by the sum of 57,250/. 

Not only is the difficulty of insu- 
ring increased by this practice, but, 
owing to the diminished competi- 
tion, such insurances as are done, 
are at a more extravagant premium. 
If the cause assigned by underwri- 
ters for their absence at this period 
be the true one, it would be reme- 
died by associations in partnerships, 
as the* partners may attend alter- 
nately, without the firm being at 
any time absent from the coffee- 
house. 

The out-ports of the kingdom are 
exposed to very great hardships by 


the insurance law as it now stands. 
The merchants of Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Hull, &c. cannot legally asso- 
ciate together. They can have no 
joint security for their insurances. 
They are denied the right, because 
it is exclusively granted to two com- 
panies in the metropolis, from which 
they can derive little or no benefit. 
This is manifestly unjust, and has 
been found to be so inconvenient, 
that the rights of the companies 
have been disregarded ; and it ap- 
pears, that, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition and the penalties by which 
it is protected, that there are up- 
wards of twenty known associations 
in different parts of England for the 
purposes of Marine Insurance#. 

Two of these exist in London, the 
one called the Friendly Assurance, 
the other the London Union Society. 
The former is an association of pro- 
prietors of eighty-three regular tran- 
sports, and it has produced to them a 
great saving in the amount of their 
insurance. Last year, it appears, 
that of their averages and losses, 
the amount which each member of 
the association will have to pay is 
only 1] per cent; whereas, if they 
had gone into Lloyd's coffee-house 
to get die same risks covered, they 
would have been obliged to pay a 
premium of from 9/. to 11/. per cent* 

The other of these societies esta- 
blished in London is an association 
of owners of vessels trading to the 
port of London. The number of 
persons associated is about eighty, 
and the number of vessels which 
they insured last year about nine- 
ty, at an expense of 5L 10$.‘ per 
cent; whereas, if the same insu- 
rances had been made in Lloyd's 
coffee-house, they would have cost, 
if transports, 9/., if colliers, from 
18/. to 20/. per cent. 

The capital of similar association* 
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established in other parts of England 
is estimated at a million, by a person 
well acquainted with them. 

A further effect of this exclusive 
privilege, therefore, has been to drive 
ship-owners into a course which is 
illegal, but which ought not to be 
suffered to remain so. 

Your Committee refrain from en- 
tering upon various other details, by 
which the defects of the present mode 
of transacting Marine Insurances 
would be explained, conceiving that 
they are sufficiently manifest ; and 
they therefore proceed to the last 
point reserved for consideration. 

HI*— -The Importance of a better Sys- 
tem to the ('ommcrce and Revenue of 
the Empire , and to the Parties con - 
cerned. 

That method of effecting Marine 
Insurances must be the best which 
' gives the best security at the cheap- 
est rate. 

And that which gives the best se- 
curity at the cheapest rate, is the 
enabling merchants to insure each 
other. 

If such a system shall be esta- 
blished, a is probable that the price 
^paid for insurance will not much 
exceed the aggregate value of the 
losses sustained on each class of 
risks insured. 'I lie advantage to the 
merchant from a cheap rate of good 
insurance is so great, that no profit 
he could make from a participation 
of premium, in any association he 
might enter into for this purpose, 
could overbalance it, and his inte- 
rest would, therefore, lead him lo 
keep the premium of insurance al- 
ways as low as possible. 

The premium he pays is, in truth, 
either a diminution of his trade, or a 
clog upon his trade* 

Dr Adam Smith, though unfriend- 
ly lo joint stock companies in gene- 


ral, makes four exceptions, viz. “ The 
onlytrades which it seems possible for 
a joint stock company to carry on with- 
out an exclusive privilege , are those of 
which all the operations are capable 
of being reduced to what is called a 
routine, or to such a uniformity of 
method as admits of little or no va- 
riation; of this kind is, first, the 
banking trade, — secondly, the trade 
of insurance from sea risk and cap - 
t it re hi time of war, — thirdly, the trade 
of making and maintaining a navi- 
gable cut or canal, — and, fourthly, the 
similar trade of* bringing water for the 
supply of a great city." He appears, 
however, to have been under a mis- 
take in one respect, for, he adds, — 
tfi that neither the London Assurance 
nor the Royal ^Exchange Assurance 
Companies have any such (exclusive) 
privilege." 

The superiority of companies for 
the purposes of Marine Insurances 
for facility, security, and cheapness, 
appears, from the concurring testi- 
monies of all the merchants who 
have been examined, amt may be 
inferred from the fact, that where- 
ever there is no restriction, (that is, 
everywhere but in Great Britain,) in- 
surances are invariably done by com- 
panies. 

In Hamburgh there were thirty- 
six Marine Insurances, two at Stock- 
holm, one at Gottenburgli, and five 
at Copenhagen. In every part of 
America, the insurances are done by 
incorporate companies. In the state 
ofMassachusettsalone, there areninc- 
teen companies, at Boston there are 
seven, at New York six, at Philadel- 
phia eight, at Baltimore five, at Nor- 
folk one, at Charlestown two, at New 
Orleans one ; and, in our own settle- 
ments, there are at Newfoundland one 
Marine Insurance Company, at Ha- 
lifax one, in Jamaica one, in Barba- 
does two, and in the East Indies, thir- 
teen. 
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In Ireland there are three Marine 
Insurance Companies; and one'' of 
these,— viz. the Belfast Insurance 
Company, has an agent, who under- 
writes for them at Lloyd's coffee- 
house. 

The advantages of joint over se- 
parate insurances are further shewn 
by the establishment of so many so- 
cieties in different parts of England, 

• in violation of the rights of the exis- 
ting companies. 

But it is not the intention of your 
Committee to recommend the en- 
forcement of any particular system 
by law ; but, on the contrary, to 
release this branch of business from 
the restraints now existing, and to 
leave it to shape itself, as it then in- 
fallibly would do, in conformity with 
the true interest of the public. 

Should the House still be of opi- 
nion that chartered companies, with 
exclusive privileges, afford the best 
means of’ insurance, it would un- 
doubtedly become the duty of your 
Committee to recommend, that one or 
more such establishments be formed, 
under the regulation of parliament, 
for the purpose of securing to the 
merchants those advantages which 
the existing institutions are incapa- 
ble of affording. But they hope, 
that the House will concur with 
them in thinking, that though com- 
panies and associations for Marine 
Insurances may be useful or desi- 
rable, yet, that it would be inexpe- 
dient and unwise to protect any of 
them, by privileges or exemptions, 
from which others should be exclu- 
ded. 

It is certainly of the utmost im- 
portance that there should be the* 
means effecting Marine Insu- 
rances with Economy and security. 
The merchant, by being permitted 
by his correspondent abroad to in- 
sure at home, not only derives a 
profit therefrom, but adds much to 


the security of his trade. And, If the 
complaints with which it is said fo- 
reign merchants make to London in- 
surances be well founded, there can 
be little doubt, that where the re- 
straints of law shall be removed, this 
country will in this, as in most other 
operations of trade, manifest its ac- 
customed superiority. 

By an uneconomical insurance, 
(and what stronger proof can exist 
that it is uneconomical, than where 
the brokerage even amounts to one- 
fourth of the underwriter’s profits ?) 
the prices of all imported articles con- 
sumed are enhanced. The same is the 
case with the raw materials for our ma- 
nufactures, and in the exportation of 
manufactured articles. We shall/on 
a return of peace, want every advan- 
tage that wisdom can devise to meet 
the competition arising from low 
wages on the continent. 

The great consumption by go- 
vernment of stores from the Baltic, 
and other parts of the world, — the 
number of hired transports in its ser- 
vice; the shipments it must make 
to various quarters, — the contracts it 
is necessarily engaged in, — all con- 
cur to give the public a direct in- 
terest in this question. 

The revenue of the country re- 
ceives also an important contribution 
which has been increasing, and may 
be further increased by art improved 
system of Marine Insurance. In the 
last year, the stamp duty on policies 
amounted to 348,592 /. l\v. lO^rf. ex- 
clusive of the duties paid at the out - 
port3 in England, which are not dis- 
tinguished in the returns from other 
stamp duties remitted from the coun- 
try. From an estimate in a prece- 
ding part of this Report, it appears, 
that a sum of not less than 158 mil- 
lions is either left annually uninsured, 
or insured by means which evade or 
escape the duty. Much of this, and 
certainly much additional foreign 
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property might be expected to be 
insured under a better system, by 
which this source of revenue might 
be further increased. While these 
important considerations induce your 
Committee to call the attention of 
the House to the defects in the pre- 
sent system of Marine Insurance, 
they have great satisfaction in sta- 
ting, as their belief, that an adoption 
of the substance of the resolutions 
which they submit to the House, will 
be productive of general benefit to 
all parties concerned. 

The existing companies can have 
no difficulty* at any time, of extend- 
ing their Marine Insurances to any 
amount they may think consistent 
with the extent of their capitals, and 
their other engagements and avoca- 
tions. It is not even pretended that 
they will lose any share of their busi- 
ness by any competition which the 
repeal of their exclusive privileges 
can create. 

The individual underwriters will 
have the relief and facility in their 
business which partnerships afford ; 
one man may suffice for what four 
or five are now employed at, and 
they will no longer be obliged to let 
their business stand still when they 
may be occasionally absent. Both 
the companies and the underwriters 
will derive their proportion of that 
general increase of insurances ex- 
pected from an improvement of the 
system. 

The brokers will also partake of 
this increase ; for there can be no 
* reason to suppose, that this, any 
.more than any other business, can 
be transacted without such interme- 
diate agency. Their trouble will be 
: very much diminished by dealing 
Vfitii partnerships which are always 
at hand, instead of a great number 
of individuals frequently scattered 
fbhut the country. 


The concern of the merchant!, 
generally in this change, and coniflM 
quently of the great commercial^ 
terests of the state in all its various 
ramifications, is still more manifest, 
and would be of a description to 
outweigh any partial injury to othei 
classes if such had been, as it is not, 
apprehended by your Committee. 

The voice of the great and respec- 
table body of general merchants ap- 
pears so unanimous on this occasion, 
and the nature of their present com- 
plaints have been so extensively en- 
larged upon in the course of this on$ 
Report, that your’Committee will con- 
cludewith submittingtothe House the 
Resolutions they have come to, after 
the most attentive inquiry into this 
important subject, viz. — 

Resolved,— r That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, That property re- 
quiring to be insured against sea and 
enemies' risk, should have all the 
security which can be found for it, 
whether that security exists in char- 
tered companies, in other companies, 
or through individuals. 

Resolved, — That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, That the exclu- 
sive privilege for Marine Insurance of 
the two chartered companies should 
be repealed, saving their charters and 
their powers, and privileges in all 
other respects ; and that leave should 
be given to bring in a Bill for this 
purpose. 

Resolved, — That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, That, with respect 
to the two petitions which have been 
referred to them, it should be left to 
the discretion of the petitioners to 
bring their respective cases under 
the consideration of the House, by 
Bills for carrying into effect the 
prayer of their petitions, if they 
shall think proper so to do. 

18 (k April , 1810. 
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Petition op the London Ship- 

Owners AGAINST THE New NA- 
VIGATION Laws. 

To the Honourable the Commons o f the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland , in Parliament assem- 
bled: 

The humble Petition of the under- 
signed Ship-owners of the Port of 
„ London ; 

Sheivcth — That your petitioners 
have seen, with the utmost alarm, 
that a Bill has been introduged into 
your Honourable House, entitled, a 
"tfill to authorise his Majesty, under 
certain circumstances, to regulate the 
Duties and Drawbacks on Goods im- 
ported or exported in foreign ves- 
sels which declares it to be expe- 
dient, u that his Majesty should be 
empowered to allow the importation 
or exportation of any goods, wares, 
and merchandise, in foreign vessels, 
upon payment of the like duties, and 
with the like drawbacks, bounties, 
and allowances, as are now* by Jaw 
paid or granted upon similar goods, 
wares, and merchandise, when im- 
ported or exported in British vessels, 
from or to those countries in which 
no other duties are charged, or other 
drawbacks, bounties, or allowances 
granted, upon the importation or ex- 
portation of any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, into or from such coun- 
try, in British vessels, than are char- 
ged or granted upon such goods 
when, imported or exported into or 
from such countries in foreign vessels.” 

That as it cannot be doubted that 
a rule by which the foreign shipping 
interest will be greatly benefited 
which subverts a principle that has 
been acted upon by this country du- 
ring the last 200 years ; — und which 
has so essentially conduced to the es- 
tablishment of her, naval superiority, 
will be readily ancTexultingly adopt- 
ed by every nation that has the means, 


and is desirous of possessing an ex- 
tensive marine, your petitioners are 
unable to contemplate the proposed 
alteration in the law, m any other 
light than as a change of system, di- 
rectly tending to the exclusion of 
British ships from all participation 
in the trade of those countries. 

That your petitioners trust that 
such also will he the conviction of 
your Honourable House, when you 
take into your consideration, the Bri- 
tish ship-owner is subject to heavy 
duties on some of the most important 
articles used in the construction and 
equipment of his ships; a»d, that 
three-fourths of the crews must be 
British seamen, whose wages are 
higher than others ; whilst the ship- 
owners of the Baltic and Norway 
have the means of building, equip- 
ping, and navigating their ships at an 
infinitely less cost, having all the 
materials at hand, free of duty ; — the 
expense of victualling their seamen 
being much less ; — and their wages 
not being one-half the amount paid 
to British seamen on similar voyages. 

That even the existing differences 
of duties and bounties on particular 
articles, in favour of British ships, 
(the removal of which is contempla- 
ted bv the said bill,) are not found to 
be sufficient to enable them to sus- 
tain the competition to which they 
are exposed in the trade of the north 
of Europe, as will be seen on a refer- 
ence to the official accounts ; by which 
it will appear, that of the consider- 
able increase in the tonnage entered 
from Holland, Flanders, Norway, 
Prussia, and Sweden, in the last three 
years, the largest proportion has been 
in the ships of those countries, viz. : 

Tons Brit Tons For. 

In the year 1820 180,288 137,335 

1 181,484 138,432 

2 100,484 187, 13B 

The removal therefore of such differ-* 
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ence of duties and bounties* cannot 
but be attended with the most injuri- 
ous consequences to your petitioners. 

That since the return of peace, Bri- 
tish shipping has fallen in value one 
half, and has been, for the most part, 
unproductive to the owners ; and the 
consequence is, that the number of 
ships is annually diminishing ; and 
that ship-building is rapidly on the 
decline ; as will appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts from the official ac- 
counts : 

Number of ships, tons, and seamen 
employed in navigating them, belong- 
ing* o the British dominions : 


In the year 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

181 8 

25,507 

2,074,408 

173,007 

.10 

25,182 

2,000,390 

174,378 

20 

25,374 

2,048,503 

174,414 

21 

25,038 

2,500,802 

100,170 

22 

24,042 

2,510,044 

100,333 

Number 

of ships built in 

the Bri- 

tish dominions : 



In the year 

Ships. 

Tons. 


1818 

1,059 

104,300 


19 

1,125 

112,173 


20 

883 

81,582 


21 

872 

74.347 


22 

723 

02,534 



That your petitioners observe, that 
in the votes of your Honourable 
House, the said bill is termed the 
“ Reciprocity of Duties Bill but 
your petitioners humbly beg to sub- 
mit to your Honourable House, that 
there is no “ reciprocity" in an equa- 
lity of duties and drawbacks, so long 
as British ships are subject to heavy 
burthens, of various descriptions, from 
which foreign ships are exempt; and 
as\o foreign countries retaliating up- 
on British ships, in their ports, the 
higher duties which, for the protec- 
tiohof British shipping, are payable 
upon certain articles when imported 
into this country in foreign ships, 
(the effects of which it is proposed to 


avert by removing such difference of 
duty,) your petitioners humbly beg 
to remind your Honourable House, 
that almost every ship that arrives 
from those countries imports a cargo; 
whilst not one in three of them takes 
back any goods from this country. 

Ycur petitioners beg farther to 
point out to your Honourable House, 
that an equality of duties, as propo- 
sed by the said bill, would, in effect, 
be a repeal of the most important 
part of the act of the first and second 
of his present Majesty, cap. 37, al- 
tering the duties on timber, whiyh 
was passed after the most minute in- 
quiry ; — the examination of numerous 
witnesses on behalf of the merchants, 
and others engaged in trade with the 
north of Europe ; — and the most de- 
liberate consideration of the subject 
by your Honourable House ; and if 
it was not then deemed expedient to 
make so important a concession to fo- 
reign countries, your petitioners con- 
fidently hope that your Honourable 
House will not deem it to be neces- 
sary or proper at the present period, 
when the shipping of those countries 
is increasing with the increase of 
their trade, and the shipping of this 
kingdom engaged in trade with the 
north of Europe, is evidently on the 
decline. 

That your petitioners are not in- 
sensible, that attempts are making by 
foreign countries to induce this na- 
tion to withdraw the protection hi- 
therto afforded to her shipping, by 
making distinctions in the duties on 
goods which they import, to the dis- 
advantage of British ships (which 
proceeding they affect to consider as 
founded on a principle of reciproci- 
ty ;) and that the effect of perseve- 
ring in that system, and of the adop- 
tion by this nation of the necessary 
measures of counteraction, by increa- 
sing the duties on goods imported 
from thence in the ships of such coun- 
13 
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tries, must eventually be, that the 
importations would be made in Bri- 
tish ships, and the exportations in 
ships of those countries ; the return 
voyages, in both cases, being in bal- 
last. 

That your petitioners are no less 
sensible how greatly such a system 
of commercial warfare would be to be 
regretted ; but your petitioners arc 
notwithstanding of opinion, that such 
a state of things, supposing that any 
foreign country should think fit to 
persist in that system, (but which, 
frjm a regard to its own interest, it 
is conceived that no foreign country 
is likely to do,) would be infinitely 
preferable to that of superseding the 
employment of British ships, in the 
trade of Europe, by the operation of 
the said bill ; as this nation need ne- 
ver be at a loss for an adequate sup- 
ply of the articles which such coun- 
try produces. 

That the principle of affording pro- 
tection to domestic industry from fo- 
reign competition, has bed® recog- 
nized and acted upon from the ear- 
liest periods of our history, and under 
its continued operation, the British 
shipping interest, as well as others 
of the most valuable branches of na- 
tive productions and manufactures, 
have been fostered into importance : 
your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
submit to your Honourable House, 
that the relaxing that principle in fa- 
vour of foreign shipping, whilst pro- 
tection still continues to be afforded to 
agriculture and manufactures, would 
be such ^procedure towards the ship- 
owners, as your petitioners confident- 
ly trust that your Honourable House, 
in its justice, will not agree to sanc- 
tion, without, at the same time, re- 
solving to compensate the shipping 
interest at large, for the ruinous de- 
preciation of their property to which 
they will thereby be exposed. 

That under these circumstances, 
VOL. XVII. PART II. 


your petitioners humbly hope that 
your Honourable House will not think 
fit to diminish the protection which 
the existing laws afford to British 
shipping, by passing the bill in ques- 
tion into a law; since the effect must 
be, to expose an important branch of 
if to gradual but certain decay ; and 
so far to deprive the empire of that 
resource for seamen for the supply of 
the national marine, which the com- 
mercial shipping of the country has 
hitherto been the means of affording ; 
but, on the contrary, your petitioners 
humbly entreat, that your Honour- 
able House will discountenance every 
measure calculated to deprive British 
shipping of protection from foreign 
competition, until the former can be 
relieved from the burthens and re- 
striction# to which it is at present 
subject ; and instead of a power be- 
ing given to his Majesty to equalize 
the duties and drawbacks upon arti- 
cles imported or exported in British 
and foreign ships, as proposed by the 
said bill, that his Majesty may be en- 
abled by your Honourable H^use, to 
effect the purpose thereby intended, 
by ail authority to make such altera- 
tions in the duties and drawbacks, as 
may from time to time be found ne- 
cessary, to countervail those differ- 
ences of duty which may be made in 
foreign ports, to the discouragement 
of British shipping. 

And your petitioners will ever 
pray. 

London , 27 th June , 1823. 


Report on the Payment of La- 
bourers' Wages out of the Poor- 
Rates. 

The Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into ike practice which pre- 
vails in some parts of the Country 
of paying the f Cages of Labour out 
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of the Poor-llates, and to consider, 
whether any, and what measures 
can be carried, into execution, for 
the purpose of altering that prac- 
tice, and to report their Observa- 
tions thereupon to the House , have, 
pursuant to the order of the House , 
examined into the matter to them 
referred, and have agreed upon the 
following Report : — 

From the evidence and other in- 
formation collected by your Com- 
mittee, it appears, that in some dis- 
tricts of the country, able-bodied 
labourers are sent round to the far- 
mers, and receive a part, and in some 
instances the whole, of their subsis- 
tence from the parish, while working 
upon the land of individuals. This 
practice was, doubtless, introduced 
at first as a means of employing the 
surplus labourers of a parish ; but 
by an abuse which is almost inevi- 
table, it has been converted into a 
means of obliging the parish to pay 
for labour which ought to have been 
hired #nd paid for by private per- 
sons. This abuse frequently follows 
immediately the practice of sending 
the unemployed labourers upon the 
farms in the parish. The farmer, 
finding himself charged for a greater 
quantity of labour than he requires, 
naturally endeavours to economize, by 
discharging those labourers of whom 
he has the least need, and relying 
upon the supply furnished by the 
parish for work, hitherto performed 
entirely at his own cost. An instance 
has been quoted of a farmer's team 
Standing still, because the farmer had 
not received the number of rounds- 
men he expected. Thus the evil of 
tins practice augments itself; and the 
steady hard-working labourer, em- 
ployed by agreement with his mas- 
ter, is converted into the degraded 
and inefficient pensioner of the pa- 
ish. 


In other parts of the country, this 
practice has been carried to a very 
great extent, for the sake of dimi- 
nishing the income of the clergy- 
man of the parish, and paying for 
the expenses of one class of men out 
of the revenue of another. In the pa- 
rish of Ilurstmonceux, in Sussex, it 
appears, that the wages of labour 
were reduced in this manner to six- 
pence a-dny ; and a clergyman of a 
neighbouring parish has been threat- 
ened with the adoption of a similar 
practice. 

This practice is the natural resu J * 
of another, which is far more com- 
mon, namely, that of paying an al- 
lowance to labourers for the main- 
tenance of their children, in some 
counties, as in 1 Bedfordshire, this pay- 
ment u sual 1 y beg i n s w hen t h e 1 ab o u r or 
has a single child, wages being kept 
so low, that it is utterly impossible 
for him to support a wife and child 
without parish assistance. 

The evils which follow from the 
system {fpove described, may be thus 
enumerated : — 

1. The employer does not obtain 
efficient labour from the labourer 
w hom he hires. In parts of Norfolk, 
for instance, a labourer is quite cer- 
tain of obtaining an allowance from 
the parish, sufficient to support his fa- 
mily; it consequently becomes a mat- 
ter of indifference to him whether he 
earns a small sum or a large one. It 
is obvious, indeed, that a disinclina- 
tion to work must be the consequence 
of so vicious a system. lie whose 
subsistence is secure without work, 
and who cannot obtain more than a 
mere sufficiency by the hardest work, 
will naturally be an idle and careless 
labourer. Frequently, the work done 
by four or five such labourers does 
not amount to what might easily be 
performed by a single labourer work- 
ing at task work. Instances of this 
fact are to be found in the evidence, 
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and in the statements of all persons* 
conversant with the subject. 

2. Persons who have no need of 
farm-labour, are obliged to contri- 
bute to the payment of work done 
for others. This must be the case 
wherever the labourers, necessarily 
employed bv the farmers, receive 
from the parish any part of the wa- 
ges, which, if not so paid, would be 
paid by the farmers themselves. 

3. A surplus population is encou- 
raged ; men who receive but a small 
pittance know, that they have n«ly 
Jo marry, and that pittance will be 
augmented in proportion to the num- 
ber of their children. Hence the sup- 
ply of labour is by no mgans regula- 
ted by the demand, and parishes are 
burdened with thirty, forty, and fifty 
labourers, for whom they can find no 
employment, and who serve to de- 
press the situation of all their fellow- 
labourers in the same parish. An in- 
telligent witness, who is much ill the 
habit of employing labourers, states, 
that when complaining of their al- 
lowance, they frequently say to him, 
— “ We will marry, and you must 
maintain us.” 

4*. By far the worst consequence 
of the system is the degradation of 
the character of the labouring class. 

There are but two motives by which 
men are induced to work ; the one, 
the hope of improving the condition 
of themselves and their families; the 
other, the fear of punishment. The 
one is the principle of free labour, 
the other the principle of slave la- 
bour. The one produces industry, 
frugality, sobriety, family affection, 
and puts the labouring class in a 
friendly relation with the rest of 
the community ; the other causes, 
as certainly, idleness, imprudence, 
vice, dissension, and places the mas- 
ter and the labourer in a perpetual 
state of jealousy and mistrust. Un- 
fortunately, it is the tendency of the 


system of which we speak, to super- 
sede the former of these principles, 
and introduce the latter. Subsistence 
is secured to all ; to the idle as well as 
the industrious ; to the profligqjte as 
well as the sober ; and, as far as hu- 
man interests are concerned, all in- 
ducement to obtain a good character 
is taken away. The effects have cor- 
responded with the cause. Able- 
bodied men are found slovenly at 
their work, and dissolute in their 
hours of relaxation ; a lather is ne- 
gligent of his children, the children 
do not think it necessary to contri- 
bute to the support of their parents; 
the employers and the employed are 
engaged in perpetual quarrels, — and 
the pauper, always relieved, is al- 
ways discontented : crime advances 
with increasing boldne&s, — and the 
parts of the country where the sys- 
tem prevails, are, in spite of our gaols 
and our laws, filled with poachers and 
thieves. 

The evil of this state of tilings has 
often induced individuals to desire 
further means of punishing labour- 
ers who refuse or neglect to work, 
and the legislature has sometimes lis- 
tened with favour to such proposals ; 
but we are persuaded, that any at- 
tempt to make the penalties of this 
kind more efficacious, would either 
be so repugnant to the national cha- 
racter as to be totally inoperative, or, 
if acted upon, would tend still farther 
to degrade the labouring classes of 
the kingdom. 

The effects of this system very 
clearly shew the mistake of imagi- 
ning, that indiscriminate relief is the 
best method of providing for the 
happiness of the labouring classes. 
Employers, burdened with the sup- 
port of a surplus population, endea- 
vour to reduce the wages of labour 
to the lowest possible price. Hence, 
where the system to which we allude 
has gained ground, the labourers are 
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found to live chiefly on bread, or even 
potatoes, scarcely ever tasting meat or 
beer, or being able even to buy milk ; 
while, in other parts of the country, 
wheae high wages are still prevalent, 
the food and whole manner of living 
of the labourer are on a greatly bet- 
ter scale. This difference is, doubt- 
less, to be attributed to the excess of 
population in particular parts of the 
country ; but that excess is, in great 
part, to be attributed to the mal-ad- 
ministration of the poor-laws during 
the latter years of the late war. 

Without assigning <jny precise pe- 
riod when the system of paying part 
of the wages of labour out of the 
poor-rate commenced, we are of opi- 
nion, that, although perhaps it began 
earlier in some districts, it has gene- 
rally been introduced d u ring the greaf 
fluctuations of the price of provisions 
which have occurred in the last thir- 
ty years. In the year 179/5, espe- 
cially, a year of scarcity, parishes, 
finding that employers could not af- 
ford to pay their labourers a suffi- 
cient sum to support their families, 
even on the most stinted scale, add- 
ed a contribution out of the poor- 
rate to healthy labourers in full em- 
ployment. 

We are happy to be able to say, 
that the evil of which we complain 
is partial, and that many counties in 
England are nearly, if not totally, 
exempt from the grievance. In Nor- 
thumberland, wages are twelve shil- 
lings a-week; and labourershaving 
families do not usually receive assist- 
ance from the poor-rate. In Cum- 
beVland, wages vary from twelve shil- 
lings to fifteen shillings a-week, and 
the report is equally satisfactory. — 
In Lincolnshire, the w ages are gene- 
rally twelve ^shillings per week, and 
t|ie labourers live in comfort and in- 
dependence. At Wigan, in Lanca- 
shire, wages are seven or eight shil- 
lings a-week, and relief is afforded to 
a man with three children ; in the di- 


vision of Oldham, in the same county, 
a great manufacturing district, wages 
are from twelve shillings to eighteen 
shillings a-week, and no such prac- 
tice is known. In Yorkshire, wages 
are generally twelve shillings a-week; 
but in some parts of that extensive 
county, the practice of giving mar- 
ried labourers assistance from the 
parish appears very prevalent. In 
Staffordshire, wages are about ten 
shillings; and labourers having fa- 
milies, only occasionally receive re- 
lief from the poor-rate. In the di- 
vision of Oswaldslow, in the count/ 
of Worcester, the practice of paying 
part of the wages of labour out of the 
poor-rate, h^s been entirely put a stop 
to by the vigilance of the magistrates. 
If we turn to the midland, southern, 
and western parts of the country, we 
find a great variety in the rate of 
wages. In the Wingham division in 
Kent, alone, it appears, that the low- 
est wages paid were, in one parish, 
sixpence; in four, eightpence; in ele- 
ven, oneshillingand sixpence; in four, 
twoshillings ; and, in thegreater num- 
ber, one shilling, a-day. In Suffolk, 
Sussex, Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire, the 
plan of paying wages out of the poor- 
rate has been carried to the greatest 
extent. Norfolk, Huntingdonshire, 
and Devonshire, are likewise afflict- 
ed by it. In some of these coun- 
ties wages are eight shillings or nine 
shillings ; in others, five shillings ; — 
and, in some parts, they have been, 
and are, so low as three shillings a- 
week for a single man, and four shil- 
lings and sixpence for a man and his 
wife. 

A great number of returns on this 
subject have been collected, of which 
an abstract, when made, will be pre- 
sented to your honourable House. 

With respect to the remedy for the 
evils pointed out, it is obvious to re- 
mark, that a great, if not the great- 
er part, arises from the mal-admi- 
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nistration of the laws. Yet when this 
remark is made, it docs not appear 
liow, under the present system, the 
laws which regard the poor should 
be otherwise than ill administered. 
Where no select vestry or assistant 
overseer has been appointed, the poor 
are consigned to the care of a person 
named only for one year, — and, in 
genera], anxious chiefly to get rid of 
liis office with as little trouble to him- 
self as possible ; or if he endeavours, 
in spite of clamour and vexation, to 
Jmprove the practice, his designs are 
liable to be overset by the orders of 
Magistrates, who, with excellent in- 
tentions, are often not conversant 
with the details of the management 
of the parish in whose concerns they 
interfere. 

The great object to be aimed at, 
is, if possible, to separate the main- 
tenance of the unemployed from the 
wages of the employed labourer ; to 
divide two classes which have been 
confounded ; to leave the employed 
labourer in possession of wages suf- 
ficient to maintain liis family, and to 
oblige the rest to work for the parish 
in the way most likely to prevent idle- 
ness. 

In order to effect the purpose of 
separating the wages of employed la- 
bourers from the poor-rate, it appears 
to us, that much might be done by 
affording to appellants against the 
yearly accounts, the easiest remedy 
of which the law admits. The act 
of 50th Geo. III., c. 49, directs that 
the yearly accounts, to be made out 
according to previous acts of parlia- 
ment, shall be submitted to two or 
more justices at a special sessions ; 
and the act empowers the justices, 
u if they shall so think fit,” to exa- 
mine into the matter of every such 
account, and to “ disallow and strike 
out of every such account, all such 
charges and payments as they shall 
deem to be unfounded, and to re- 


duce 6uch as they shall deem exor- 
bitant ; and they are to specify the 
cause for which any charge is disal- 
lowed or reduced.” 

Notwithstanding this provision, it 
appears, that at present, even when 
a complaint is made, that the sum# 
levied on the parish have not been ^ 
applied according to the intention of 
the law, a practice has in some pla- 
ces prevailed of directing the com- 
plainant to appeal to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. This proceeding entails the 
employment of counsel, and an ex- 
pense both of money and time, which 
is both unnecessary and oppressive. 
There is some ambiguity certainly in 
the word “ unfounded, 1 " contained in 
the act just quoted ; but there can- 
not well exist a doubt that it is in- 
tended to apply to charges or pay- 
ments which do not come within the 
scope and [mention of the poor-laws. 

On this, and on almost every part 
of the subject, we may observe, that 
if the payers of the rates do not com- 
plain, and thereby enable the neigh- 
bouring justices to execute the law 
at present existing, it is needless to 
attempt, by any new act, to prevent 
abuses permitted or connived at by 
those who have the clearest interest 
in repressing them. Above all, the 
farmers themselves ought to perceive, 
that any practice which tends to de- 
grade the character of the labourer, 
tends, in the same degree, to dimi- 
nish the value of his labour, and to 
render agricultural property less se- 
cure, and less desirable. 

By the act of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
it is ordered, that the “ churchwar- 
dens and overseers” shall take order, 
from time to time, with the consent 
of two or more justices, for setting 
to work the children of all who shall 
not be thought ablf to keep and main- 
tain their children. This provision, 
while it cl early shews that the framers ' 
of that act never had it in contem- 
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plation to raise a fund for the support 
of all the children of all labourers, 
affords the means of remedying, in 
some decree, the existing evil of 
adding to the wages of labour from 
the poor-rate. Wherever, from dis- 
Jfhclination to work, parents earn less 
^than they might do, in order to draw 
from the parish fund, it might be 
found highly useful, that the parish 
officers, with the consent of the ma- 
gistrates, should, instead of giving 
money to the parents, set to work 
their children, who would, at the 
same time, be removed from the ex- 
ample of idle or dissolute parents. 
But this remedy must be used with 
caution, and might he inexpedient, 
if applied in cases where the best la- 
bourers, with their utmost exertions, 
cannot earn sufficient to bring up 
their children without parish assis- 
tance. 

According to the system at pre- 
sent pursued in many counties, a 
scale of allowance is drawn up by 
the Magistrates, fixing, in money, 
the sums which a labourer is to re- 
ceive, in proportion to the size of his 
family, and the current price of flour 
or meal. On this allowance, whe- 
ther idle or industrious, the labour- 
er relies as a right ; and when he 
receives less, he makes an angry ap- 
peal to a magistrate, not as a peti- 
tioner for charity, but as a claimant 
for justice. Without questioning the 
fitness of the scale upon which these 
tables have been framed, we cannot 
but regret that the magistrates should 
promulgate general regulations, the 
obvious tendency of which is to re- 
' duce the rate of wages, and create 
dissatisfaction between the labourer 
and his employer. 

It has been thrown out, that the 
practice of giving relief to able-bo- 
died labourers on account of their 
impotent dren, ought to be po- 
jfc sitivelylliSidden by legislative enact- 


ment. Your Committee are not pre- 
pared to go this length ; — but they 
venture to suggest, that w here wages 
have been reduced, with a view to 
supply the deficiency from the parish 
rates, relief might be refused to any 
person actually in the employment 
of an individual. The consequence 
might certainly he, to throw, at first, 
some married labourers entirely upon 
the parish ; but, in a short time, it is 
probable a more wholesome system 
of paying the wages of labour would 
be permanently adopted. 

Much good lias been effected H 
some parts of the country by the 
adoption of what has been called the 
Cropedy, or Oundle Plan, of labour- 
rate ; and a bill lias been introduced 
into the House forgiving to such a 
plan, adopted under certain regula- 
tions, the force of law. it appears 
to us quite impossible to frame any 
act on this subject, which shall meet 
every case, but a general sanction 
might be extremely beneficial ; and 
the following form, which has been 
suggested, appears as unexception- 
able as any. Indeed, it is very simi- 
lar to one contained in a bill brought 
into the House in an early part of 
the session : — 

t( The parishioners in vestry shall, 
if they think fit, draw up regulations 
for the maintenance of the old and 
impotent, and other poor unable to 
work, as also for the employment 
of the able poor ; and the same, 
signed or agreed to by a majority 
in vestry, shall be presented to the 
justices, to be by them amended, ap- 
proved, or rejected, or sent back for 
alterations, and when adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the justices and pa- 
rishioners, to be parochial law for one 
year/* 

With respect to the second object, 
the mode of finding employment for 
those who profess themselves unable 
to obtain it, it appears to your Com- 
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mittee, that the parish should, if it 
be possible, provide them with la- 
bour less acceptable in its nature 
than ordinary labour, and at lower 
wages than the average rate of the 
neighbourhood. Your Committee can 
add, that this method has been found 
practically beneficial in all places 
where it has been carried into effect. 

It must never be forgotten, in con- 
sidering this subject, that the evils 
produced by the poor laws are dif- 
ferent in different places ; that all the 
ffood effects hitherto produced have 
been accomplished by improved ma- 
nagement ; and that, if those effects 
have not been more general, it is be- 
cause the management of the poor 
has, in the greater part of the coun- 
try, improved very little. 

For the purpose of hastening and 
ensuring such improvement, your 
Committee feci inclined to recom- 
mend to more general adoption, the 
appointment of select vestries, and of 
assistant overseers receiving a salary. 
The greatest evils arise from intrust- 
ing a business, so complicated, to 
inexperienced and inefficient officers; 
and much benefit has been produced 
by taking advantage of the provisions 
of the 59th (Jeo. III. c. 12, on this 
subject. The greatest amendment 
may likewise be made by a judicious 
attention to that part of the act, 
wherein a select vestry is required to 
<f inquire into and determine upon the 
proper objects of relief*, and the na- 
ture and amount of the relief to be 
given ; and in each case shall take 
into consideration the character and 
conduct of the poor person to be re- 
lieved, and shall be at liberty to dis- 
tinguish, in the relief to be granted, 
between the,, deserving and the idle, 
extravagant or profligate poor.” 

In a bill introduced into the House 
in an early part of the Session, there 
is a clause, imposing on the Quarter 
Sessions the duty of controlling the 


parish accounts, which are ordered 
to be laid before them, and enabling 
them to appoint an examiner, to look 
into the expenditure of each parish. 
Whether, in the state in which it at 
present stands, this provision is fit to be 
adopted, we will not decide ; but, in 
the opinion of many persons, it might 
be useful, that the Quarter Sessions 
should appoint an inspector of parish 
accounts, whose duty it should be to 
report to the magistrates the state of 
the poor, and to point out any fla- 
grant instance of negligence or abuse. 
A more regular and distinct method 
of keeping the parish accounts might 
likewise prove highly advantageous. 

At the same time, we cannot too 
strongly express our opinion, that, 
even as the law at present stands, 
much might be done by the vigilant 
and enlightened attention of the ma- 
gistrates. If they would point out to 
the farmers the mischievous conse- 
quences of placing their labourers 
upon the public fund ; if they would 
discountenance the abuses which pre- 
vail, and give every support to those 
who endeavour to reform the present 
system, there can he no doubt, that 
a great good might be effected. The 
farmers themselves have adopted it 
unwillingly, and must be fully aware 
of its mischievous effects. The dis- 
tress which has so long reslfeined the 
application of agricultural capital is 
now happily disappearing, and there 
never was a more favourable moment 
for reforming an abuse, which, in 
very few places, is as yet of thirty 
years* growth. Let the magistrates, 
and, generally, all charged with the 
administration of the poor laws, ob- 
serve, that, if these laws have been re- 
tained with the humane purpose of pre- 
serving honest indigence from" star- 
ving, and remedying any sudden want 
ot‘ employ ment, yet, that, if misapplied* 
they may become a greater evil to 
the country than any partial misfdr* 
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tune, or temporary calamity, could 
inflict. 


Petition bv Ram Moiiun 11oy, and 

other Inhabitants of Calcut- 
, ta, to Sm Fhancis Macnauoji- 

TEN, ON THE FREEDOM OF THE 

Press in India. 

My Lord, 

In consequence of the last rule and 
ordinance passed by his Excellency 
the Governor- general in Council, re- 
garding the publication of periodical 
works, your memorialists consider 
themselves called upon, with due sub- 
mission, „to represent to you their 
feelings and sentiments on the sub- 
ject. 

Your memorialists beg leave, in the 
first place, to bring to the notice of 
your Loulships various proofs given 
by the natives of this country of their 
unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited 
confidence in, the British government 
in India ; which may remove from 
your mind any apprehension of the 
government being brought into ha- 
tred and contempt, or of the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society 
in this country being liable to be in- 
terrupted and destroyed, as implied 
in the pr#unble of the above rule and 
ordinance. * 

1. Your Lordship is well aware, 
that the natives of Calcutta and its 
vicinity have voluntarily intrusted 
government with millions of their 
wealth, without indicating the least 
L suspicion of its stability and good 
faitn, and reposing in the sanguine 
:hope, that their property being so 
$ecured, their interests will be as per- 
manent as the British power itself; 
while, on the contrary, their fathers 
were invariably compelled to conceal 
their trepngp in the bowels of the 
earthy i^ipfer to preserve them from 


the insatiable rapacity of their oppres- 
sive rulers. 

2. Placing entire reliance on the 
promises made by the British govern- 
ment, at the time of the perpetual set- 
tlement of the landed propertv of this 
part of India in the year 1793, the 
landlords have since, by constantly 
improving their estates, been able to 
increase their produce, in general, 
very considerably; whereas, prior to 
that period, and under former govern- 
ments, their forefathers were obliged 
to lay waste the greater part of their 
estates, in order to make them appeal 
of inferior value, that they might not 
excite the cupidity of government, 
and thus cause their rents to he in- 
creased, or themselves to be dispos- 
sessed of their lands — a pernicious 
practice, which often incapacitated 
the landholders from discharging even 
their stipulated revenue to govern- 
ment, and reduced their families to 
want. 

3. During the last wars which the 
British government were obliged to un- 
dertake against neighbouring powers, 
it is well known, that the great body 
of natives of wealth and respectabili- 
ty, as well as the landholders of con- 
sequence, offered up regular prayers 
to the objects of their worship for the_ 
success of the British arms, from a 
deep conviction that, under the sway 
of that nation, their improvement, 
both mental and social, would he pro- 
moted, and their Jives, religion, and 
property, he* secured. Actuated by 
such feelings, even in those critical 
times, which arc the best test of the 
loyalty of the subject, they volunta- 
rily" came forward with a large por- 
tion of their property, to enable the 
British government to parry into ef- 
fect the measure necessary for its own 
'defence ; considering the cause of the 
British as their own, and firmly be- 
lieving, that on its success their own 
happiness and prosperity depended. 
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4*. It is manifest as the light of day, 
that the general subject of observa- 
tion, and the constant and familiar 
topic of discourse among the Hindoo 
community of Bengal, are the litera- 
ry and political improvements which 
are continually going on in the state 
of the country under the present sys- 
tem of government, and a comparison 
between their present auspicious pro- 
spects, and their hopeless condition 
under their former rulers. 

Under these circumstances, your 
hardship cannot fail to be impressed 
\wth a full conviction, that whoever 
charges the , natives of this country 
with disloyalty, or insinuates aught 
to the prejudice of their fidelity and 
attachment to the British government, 
must either be totally ignorant of the 
affairs of this country, and the feel- 
ings and sentiments of its inhabitants 
as above stated, or, on the contrary, 
be desirous of misrepresenting the 
people, and misleading the govern- 
ment, both here and in England, for 
unworthy purposes of his own. 

Your memorialists must confess, 
that these feelings of loyalty and at- 
tachment, of which the most unequi- 
vocal proofs stand on record, have 
been produced by the wisdom and li- 
berality displayed by the British go- 
vernment, in the means adopted for the 
gradual improvement of their social 
and domestic condition ; by the esta- 
blishment of coileges, schools, and 
other beneficial institutions in thiscity, 
among which, the creation of a Bri- 
tish court of judicature, for the more 
effectual administration of justice, de- 
serves to be gratefully remembered. 

A proof of the natives of India be- 
ing more and more attached to the 
British rule, in proportion as they 
experience from it the blessings of 
just and liberal treatment, is, that the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who enjoy, 
in many respects, very superior pri- 
vileges to those of their fellow-sub. 


jects in other parts of the country, 
are known to be in like measure 
more warmly devoted to the existing 
government ; nor is it at all wonder- 
ful they should in loyalty be not at 
all inferior to British-born subjects, 
since they feel assured of the same 
civil and religious liberty which is 
enjoyed in England, without being 
subjected to such heavy taxation as 
presses upon the people there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, 
as well as the value of land in this 
city, have rapidly increased of late 
years ; notwithstanding thebigh rents 
of houses, and the dearness of all the 
necessaries of life, compared with 
other parts of the country, as well as 
the inhabitants being subjected to ad- 
ditional taxes, and also liable to the 
heavy costs necessarily incurred in 
cases of suits before the supreme 
court. 

Your lordship may have learned, 
from the works of the Christian mis- 
sionaries, and also from other sources, 
that ever since the art of printing has 
become generally known among the 
natives of Calcutta, numerous publi- 
cations have been circulated in the 
Ben gal Ice language; which. Jay in- 
troducing free discussion among the 
natives, and inducing them to reflect 
and inquire after knowledge, have al- 
ready served greatly to improve their 
minds, and ameliorate their condition. 
This desirable object has been chief- 
ly promoted by the establishment of 
four native newspapers, two in the 
Bengal lee, and two in the Persian 
language ; published for the purpose 
of communicating to* those residing 
in the interior of the Country, ac- 
counts of whatever occurs worthy of 
notice at the Presidency, or in the 
country, and also the interesting and 
valuable intelligence of what is pass- 
ing in England, and in other parts of 
the world, conveyed through the Eng- 
lish newspapers, or other channels. 
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Your memorialists are unable to 
discover any disturbance of the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society, 
that has arisen from the English press, 
the influence of which must necessa- 
rily be con flned to that part of the 
community who understand the lan- 
guage thoroughly; but we are quite 
confident, that the publications in the 
native languages, whether in the 
shape of a newspaper or any other 
work, have none of them been calcu- 
lated to bring the government of the 
country into hatred and contempt, 
and that they have not proved, as far 
as can be ascertained by the strictest 
inquiry, in the slightest degree inju- 
rious, which has very lately been ac- 
knowledged in one of the most re- 
spectable English missionary works. 
So far from obtruding upon govern- 
ment groundless representations, na- 
tive authors and editors have always 
restrained themselves from publishing 
even such facts, respecting the judi- 
cial proceedings in the interior of the 
country, as they thought were likely, 
at first view, to be obnoxious to go- 
vernment. * 

While your memorialists were in- 
dulgiag the hope that government, 
from aeon vie tion of the manifold ad- 
vantages of being put in possession 
of full and impartial information re- 
garding what is passing in all parts 
of the country, would encourage the 
establishment of newspapers in the -ci- 
ties and districts under the special pa- 
tronage and protection of government, 
that they might furnish the supreme 
authoritiesin Calcuttawith an accurate 
account of local occurrences, and re- 
. ports of judicial proceedings, they have 
the misfortune to observe, that, on the 
contrary, his Excellency the Gover- 
nor*General in Council has lately pro- 
mulgated 9 rule and ordinance, im- 
posinfcjpfere restraints on the press, 
and,,^3|Phiting all periodical publi- 
at the Presidency, and 


in the native languages, unless sanc- 
tioned by a licence from government, 
which is to be revocable at pleasure, 
whenever it shall appear to govern- 
ment that a publication has contain- 
ed anything of unsuitable character. 

Those natives who are in more fa- 
vourable circumstances, and of re- 
spectable character, have such an in- 
vincible prejudice against making a 
voluntary affidavit, or undergoing the 
solemnities of an oath, that they will 
never think of establishing a publica- 
tion, which can only be supported b j 
a series of oaths and affidavits, ubhv r* 
rent to their feelings, and derogatory 
to their reputation amongst their 
countrymen. 

After this rule and ordinance shall 
have been carried into execution, 
your memorialists are extremely sorry 
to observe, that a complete stop will 
be put to the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the consequent mental improve- 
ment now going on, either by trans- 
lations into tlie popular dialect of tin’s 
country from the learned languages 
of the east, or by the circulation of 
the literary intelligence drawn from 
foreign publications. And the same 
cause will also prevent those natives 
who are better versed in the laws and 
customs of the British nation, from 
communicating to their fellow-sub- 
jects a knowledge of the admirable 
system of government established by 
the British, and the peculiar excellen- 
cies of the means they have adopted 
for the strict and impartial admini- 
stration of justice. Another evil of 
equal importance in the eyes of a just 
ruler is, that it will also preclude the 
natives from making the government 
readily acquainted with the errors and 
injustice that may be committed by 
its executive officers in the various 
parts of this extensive country, and 
it will also preclude the natives from 
communicating frankly and honestly 
to their gracious sovereign in England, 
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and his council, the real condition of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects in this 
distant part of his dominions, and the 
treatment they experience from the 
local government, since such infor- 
mation cannot in future be conveyed 
to England, as it has heretofore been, 
cither by the translations in the na- 
tive publications inserted in the Eng- 
lish newspapers printed here and sent 
to Europe, or by the English publi- 
cations which the natives themselves 
had in contemplation to establish, bc- 
* \‘c this rule and ordinance was pro- 
posed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one 
of the most precious of their rights, 
which has been freely allowed them 
since the establishment of the British 
power — a right which they are not, 
and cannot be, charged jpth having 
ever abused — the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta would be no longer justified in 
boasting that they are fortunately 
placed by Providence under the pro- 
tection of the whole British ration ; 
or that the King of England and his 
Lords and Commons are their legisla- 
tors ; and that they are secured in the 
enjoyment of the, same civil and reli- 
gious privileges that every Briton is 
entitled to in England. 

Your memorialists arc persuaded, 
that the British government is not 
disposed to adopt the political maxim 
so often acted upon by Asiatic prin- 
ces, that the more a people are kept 
in darkness, their rulers will derive 
the greater advantages from them ; 
since, by reference to fli story, it is 
found that this was but a short-sight- 
ed policy, which did not ultimately 
answer the purpose of its authors.— 
On the contrary, it rather proved dis- 
advantageous to them ; for we find, 
that, as often as an ignorant people, 
when an opportunity offered, have 
revolted against their rulers, all sorts 
of barbarous excesses and cruelties 
have been the consequence ; whereas, 
A people naturally disposed to peace 


and ease, when placed under a good 
government, from which they expe- 
rience just and liberal treatment, must 
become the more attached to it in pro- 
portion as they become enlightened, 
and the great body of the people are 
taught to appreciate the value of the 
blessings they enjoy under its rule. 

Every good ruler, who is convinced 
of the imperfection of human nature, 
and reverences the Eternal Governor 
of the world, must be conscious of the 
great liability to error in managing 
the affairs of avast empire ; and, there- 
fore, he will be anxious to afford every 
individual the readiest means of bring- 
ing to his notice whatever may re- 
quire his interference. To secure this 
important object, the unrestrained li- 
berty of publication is the only effec- 
tual means that can be employed. — 
And should it ever be abused, the 
established law of the land is very pro- 
perly armed with sufficient powers to 
punish those who may be found guil- 
ty of misrepresenting the conduct or 
character of government, which are 
effectually guarded by the same laws, 
to which individuals must look for the 
protection of their reputation and good 
name. 

Your memorialists conclude, by 
humbly entreating your lordship to 
take this memorial into* your gra- 
cious consideration ; — and that you 
will be pleased, by not registering 
the above rule and ordinance, to per- 
mit tile natives of this country to con- 
tinue in the possession of the civil 
rights and privileges which they and 
their fathers have so long enjoyed 
under .the auspices of the British na- 
tion, whose kindness and confidence 
they are not aware of having done 
anything to forfeit. 

Cn UNDER COjOMAR TAGORE. 

Dewar Kunauth Tagore* 
Ram Mohun Roy. 

Hur Chunder Grose. 

Gowree CfiuRN Bonnergek. 
Prorsunno Coomar Tagore. 
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Report from the^elect Commit- 
tee on the Survey and Valua- 
tion of Ireland. 

In considering the subject referred 
to them, your Committee have not 
felt themselves called upon to enter 
into a prolonged examination of wit- 
nesses, to prove the necessity of a new 
Survey and Valuation of Ireland. 
Such a measure has been recommend- 
ed by former Committees, and its ex- 
pediency admitted by the House. It 
has formed the subject of various pe- 
titions to Parliament, and has been 
looked to by the people of Ireland as 
a remedy for the inequalities of the 
present mode of apportioning the tax- 
ation levied under the authority of 
Grand Juries and Vestries. The ex- 
pediency of proceeding in this great 
national work is apparent from a con- 
sideration of the sums annually levied 
under the Presentment Laws. By 
returns laid on the tabic of the House 
during the present session, it appears 
that the amount of the Grand Jury 
taxes imposed in the last year has ex- 
ceeded 750,000/. The obscurity and 
want of uniformity in the general sys- 
tem, as well as the inequality inci- 
dental to the mode of apportioning 
those local taxes, have been admitted 
by the Parliament of Ireland at re- 
mote periods. In some parts of Ire- 
land the assessment is made by the 
civil division of ploughlands, varying 
in size and value, but rated at an 
equal sum. In other cases, a division 
by townlands has been established, 
each townland contributing according 
to its assumed area, which bears no 
defined proportion to its actual con- 
tents* Gneeves, cartrons, tates, and 


other sub-denominations of land, arc 
recognized in other parts of Ireland ; 
but however the names may vary, 
the evil seems universally the same ; 
and the inequality* complained of in 
the middle of last century by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, continues without cor- 
rection to the present times. This sub- 
ject has frequently occupied the at- 
tention of the legislature. A select 
Committee, in the year 1815, after a 
minute investigation, reported, “that 
some mode should be taken to render 
Grand Jury assessments more equ% 
by correcting the defects arising from 
apportioning the county rate accord- 
ing to old surveys, calculated on the 
measure of land formerly deemed 
profitable, and not comprehending 
the great improvements which have 
subsequei^Ly taken place.” Extracts 
from the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee of 1815, will be 
found in the Appendix to the present 
Report. In the following year a se- 
cond Report was presented td*the 
House, stating, “ that the various 
modes of levying the Grand Jury pre- 
sentments, from the inequality of their 
pressure, arising out of the distant 
periods of time, and unsettled state 
of the country where such arrange- 
ments were made, required imme- 
diate and complete alteration.” In 
1819, a bill w r as introduced to pro- 
vide for the Survey and Valuation of 
Ireland, but the measure was not per- 
severed in. During the present ses- 
sion, a vote of 5000/. was agreed to, 
for the purpose of a trigonometrical 
survey, and the House resolved, “ that 
it is expedient, for the purpose of ap- 
portioning more equally the local bur- 
thens of Ireland, to provide for a ge- 
neral Survey and Valuation of that 


* As to these townlands, ploughlands, colps, gneeves, bullibos, bullihsllas, horsemen, 
beds, t bey are at this day manifestly unequal both in quantity and value, being made on 
grounds that are all obsolete and antiquated . — Political Anatomy , p. 73. 
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part of the united kingdom." The 
utility of the proposed measure, as 
well as the necessity of its immediate 
commencement, appear, on a review 
of the records of Parliament, to be 
established beyond the possibility of 
doubt. 

Your Committee have considered 
it important to inquire into the pro- 
ceedings taken, both inf the British 
umpire and in foreign countries, in 
the execution of territorial surveys 
mul valuations ; such an ipquiry ap- 
• Rearing likely to supply usef ul infor- 
mation on the subject referred to 
them by the House. One of the ear- 
liest as well as the most minute of the 
surveys, is that transmitted to us un- 
der the name of the Domesday Booh. 
This ancient record, like the other 
earliest surveys, was not laid down 
as a map on paper, but as a catalogue 
or terrier of property. This inquest, 
properly called “ the most important 
financial operation" of that period, 
was intended to convey a survey of 
“ every hide of land in the kingdom." 
Commissioners \vere sent down into 
the counties, with authority to im- 
pannel a jury in each hundred, from 
whose presentments and verdicts the 
necessary information might be ob- 
tained. They directed their inquiries 
to every important particular ; the 
extent of each estate; its divisions 
into arable land, pasture, meadow, 
and wood ; the names of the owners, 
tenants, and sub-tenants ; their con- 
dition, whether free or servile ; the 
nature and obligation of the tenures, 
and the estimated value. The ex- 
traordinary precision and minute de- 
tails of this ancient work have scarce- 
ly been surpassed in modern times ; 
and the mode in which it was effect- 
ed appears to your Committee not 
wholly inapplicable to the intended 
survey of Ireland. 

The survey of forfeited lands, made 
under the authority of Lord Strafford, 


in Ireland, is considered to have been 
executed in like manner as a terrier, 
though accompanied by outline-maps. 
These original documents have un- 
fortunately been destroyed. 

The most extensive and valuable 
survey of Ireland was undertaken by 
Sir William Petty, under a commis- 
sion dated December 11, 1654 ; it 
was executed in consideration of a 
payment of 20s. by the day, and of 
Id. an acre for the grantees obtaining 
possession of the lands. This survey,, 
was laid down with the chain, and 
with wonderful accuracy, considering 
the period ? *at which it was execu- 
ted ; it consists of county maps, con- 
taining the boundaries of baronies and* 
parishes, and of baronial mapjs, on a 
scale of forty perches to the inch ; the 
latter distinguish the boundaries of 
parishes and townlands. Many of 
these maps have been destroyed by 
fire, but are replaced by copies taken 
from the originals deposited at the 
royal library at Paris. Of 1430 maps, 
about 260 are of the baronies, and 
the remaining 1170 of the parish- 
es. About 67 of the baronial maps 
are burned, with more or less injury ; 
130 are fully preserved, and 2 are 
stated to be lost. Of the parochial 
maps, about 391 have suffered from 
fire, and about 780 have altogether 
escaped. These maps are deposited 
among the records in Birmingham 
Tower, and are evidence in courts of 
law, as between the crown and those 
deriving under it, as also between 
two persons, both deriving title under 
the crown. 

The last official survey of an exten- 
sive nature made in Ireland, was that 
of forfeited lands, in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. ; it is preserved in the Vice* 
T reasur er's office, and comprises about 
2,000,000 of acres. 

In France, the great territorial sur- 
vey, or cadastre, has been in progress 
for many years ; it was first suggested 
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in 1763, and after an interval of thir- 
ty years, during which no progress 
was made, it was renewed by a de- 
cree of the government of that day, 
and individuals of the highest scien- 
tific reputation, M. M. Lagrange, 
Laplace, and Delambre, were con- 
sulted with respect to the best mode 
of carrying into effect the intention 
of government. Subsequent events 
suspended any effectual operations in 
the French cadastre till the year 1802, 
when a school of typographical en- 
gineering was organized. The ope- 
rations now in progress were fully 
commenced in 1808. The principle 
adopted is the formation of a central 
Tconimissidh, acting in conjunction 
with the local authorities ; the clas- 
sification of lands, according to an 
ascertained value, is made by three 
resident proprietors of land in each 
district selected by the municipal 
council, and by the chief officer of 
revenue. — " In the course of thirteen 
years, one-third only of each depart- 
ment had been surveyed, having cost 
the state 120,000/. per annum. At 
the rate at which it is carried on, it 
may be computed as likely to require 
for its completion a total sum of 
4,680,000/. or an acreable charge of 
The delay of the work, as well 
as the increase of expense, seem to 
have been the result of the minute- 
ness of the survey, which extends to 
every distinct field; a minuteness 
which, for many reasons, your Com- 
mittee consider both unnecessary and 
inexpedient to be sought for in the 
proposed survey of Ireland. 

The survey of Bavaria is of more 
modern date, but of equal minute- 
ness* It is commenced by a primary 
triangulation, and principal and veri- 
fication bases ; — it is carried on to a 
second triangulation, with very accu- 
rate instruments, so as fc to determine 
u all the principal points ; the filling 
up the interior is completed by a pC- 


culiar species of plane table ; and, in 
order to do away with the inaccuracies 
of the common chain, the triangula- 
tion is carried down on paper on the 
most minute corners of fields.” The 
map is laid down on a scale of twelve 
inches to the mile, or 1-, 5000th part 
of the real size ; and as it contains all 
that is required in the most precise 
survey of property, it is used in the 
purchase and sale of real estates. 

The cadastre of Savoy and Pied - 
mont began in 1729; and is statc^l 
to have at once afforded the gov cry - 
ment the means of apportioning just- 
ly all the territorial contributions, and 
to have put an end to litigations be- 
tween individuals, by ascertaining 
satisfactorily the bounds of proper- 
ties. * 

The Neapolitan survey under Vis- 
conti, and that of the United States 
under Ueslar, are both stated to he in 
progress: but your Com lnittce have 
not had the means of ascertaining on 
what principles they are conducted. 

The practical subject referred to 
your Committee ma/ be considered, 
as it relates — § 1. To the survey: — 
and J 2. To the valuation. Each of 
these demands consideration, with the 
view' of defining the duty to be done, 
and the means by which that duty 
is to be performed. 

1. The surface of Ireland consists 
of about 12,000,000 Irish acres, or 
nearly 20,000,000 acres in English 
measurement, divided into four pro- 
vinces, 32 counties at large, eight 
counties of cities, towns, or other in- 
dependent local jurisdictions ; 252 
baronies, about 2400 parishes ;» and 
a further civil subdivision, already 
alluded to in this Report, generally 
known as town-lands, butbearing dif- 
ferent names in the several counties in 
Ireland. These sub-denominations, 
which may be generally expressed by 
the word townland, are the ancient 
and recognized divisions of the cour- 
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try; they form the basis of the Down 
survey, they have been long used in 
the apportionment and collection of 
county and parochial rates. The coun- 
ty surveys, executed in all cases ex- 
cept two, are admitted to be useless 
as a basis for taxation, because the 
boundaries and area of the townldnds 
have been omitted; — and, in the la- 
test county survey contemplated, the 
Grand Jury acted upon a conviction, 
Lhat a survey by townland was in- 
dispensable. It is obvious, that if a 
(fcironial, or even a parochial subdi- 
vision, were alone to lie effected, suf- 
ficient data would not be furnished 
for the apportionment of the land 
taxes ; and if, on the other hand, a 
survey by fields were to be underta- 
ken, as in France and Bavaria, the 
expense of such a work would be aug- 
mented, and its completion postpon- 
ed. A survey by townlunds appears 
to your Committee to be the rational 
medium between these two extremes; 
sufficiently close for practical pur- 
poses, without aiming at any extreme 
minuteness of detail. Your Commit- 
tee have closely examined this im- 
portant branch of the subject — and, 
after having placed upon their mi- 
nutes the evidence of those who, from 
local knowledge and professional ex- 
perience, were qualified to form an 
opinion, they feel it their duty to ex- 
press their decided conviction, that 
a survey which did not include the 
boundaries and contents of townlands, 
would be insufficient for the purpo- 
ses of valuation. Your Committee are 
of opinion, that, could the counties 
of Ireland be furnished with a map 
& perfect in its execution, and as ac- 
curate in its detail, as the Ordinance 
Survey of Great Britain, it would not 
answer for the purposes of the Grand 
Jury taxation, unless a minute sub- 
division, namely, that of the separate 
townlands, were superadded to the 
boundaries of counties and of parishes. 


Your Committee conceive, that the 
difficulty of tracing and of surveying 
these boundaries of townlands is not 
so considerable as might at first be 
apprehended. 

They have learned with satisfac- 
tion from Major Colby, that “ the ad- 
ditional time it would require would 
not be very considerable, provided 
the boundaries were set out.” Mr 
Griffith considers “ that there would 
not be any great difficulty in ascer- 
taining the boundary of the town- 
lands.” Mr Bald is of the same opi- '* 
nion. ]\Jr Edgeworth states, that it 
would not have added materially to 
the expense of the survey of Roscom- 
mon, executed by him and Mr Grif- 
fith, if he had laid down these sub- 
divisions ; and Mr Aher, whose sur- 
vey of Kilkenny actually includes the 
boundaries of townlands, has in- 
formed your Committee “ that these 
boundaries are less difficult to trace 
than those of parishes.” Had the re- 
sult of their investigation been dif- 
ferent, and had the possible delays 
and difficulties connected with the re- 
presentation of these subdivisions ap- 
peared greater than they really are, 
your Committee would not have felt 
themselves at liberty to abandon a 
principle essentially necessary for the 
success of the measure to which their 
attention lias been directed. 

It has given your Committee great 
satisfaction to think that the direc- 
tion of the survey can be undertaken 
by the Board of Ordnance ; tl#y can- 
not conceive any other authority so 
well calculated to ensure the scienti- 
fic accuracy and unity of principle 
which ought to distinguish a great 
national work. The high character 
of the officer who conducts the trigo- 
nometrical survey of England, the 
advantages derivable from military 
organisation, and the command df 
the best instruments, afford a suffi- 
cient security for the successful com- 
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pletion of the work. Your Commit- 
tee feel a perfect confidence that the 
map, about to be furnished, will com- 
prehend the local subdivisions, with- 
out which it would not answer the 
peculiar purposes of valuation. Were 
the boundaries of townlands to be 
omitted, the counties would be ob- 
liged to supply the deficiency by in- 
dependent efforts ; and the experience 
of the past, with the state of too 
many of the existing local surveys, 
sufficiently prove, that it would be in 
vain to expect, through the medium 
of the grand juries, such separate 
maps as could be compared and com- 
bined for any useful national pur- 
pose ; the expense of such double 
operation would also be considerably 
increased, and an inferior work would 
be produced at a sacrifice of time, 
convenience, and economy. 

Your Committee fully agree in the 
opinion of Major Colby, that steps 
should be taken without delay to fa- 
cilitate the tracing of the townland 
boundaries, a measure which that of- 
ficer conceives would reduce, by one 
half, the time required for this parti- 
cular branch of the survey. With 
this view your Committee have al- 
ready instructed their chairman to 
bring in a bill, which they trust may 
pass into a law during the present 
session, requiring the several grand 
juries to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of the 49th Geo. III., so far as 
respects the tables of townlands and 
their fccreable contents. They also 
conceive that every other aid and 
facility should be afforded to the offi- 
cers of the Ordnance, both by pla- 
cing at their disposal an enlarged 
supply of improved instruments, and 
by giving them a free access to all 
the existing public maps and records 
which bear upon the subject. The 
Down survey, that of the forfeited 
lands, the county and baronial maps, 
however imperfect in themselves, may 


be of some service. When the ob- 
jects with which the intended survey 
is undertaken are understood, your 
Committee are convinced that not 
only will all the local authorities in 
Ireland afford their zealous co-opera- 
tion, but that many private indivi- 
dual will, on public grounds, allow 
access to such maps and other docu- 
ments as can be of service in tracing 
the boundaries. , 

In the survey of Roscommon, thq 
bishops and clergy afforded every fa| 
cility in settling parochial bound^ 
ries; your Committee trust, that such 
aid will, in the present instance, be 
renewed, and assisted by the ma- 
gistrates and the police throughout 
Ireland. They are happy to learn, 
from the evidence, that so far from 
there being any reason to apprehend 
obstructions on the part of the pea- 
santry, a reliance may fye placed on 
their good will and co-operation. It 
is, however, important that the na- 
ture and object of the proposed work 
should be thereby explained and un- 
derstood ; when that explanation is 
given, there can be no doubt but that 
the proprietors and occupiers of land 
in Ireland, will feel that the comple- 
tion of the survey and valuation is 
likely to conduce to the general good, 
and add to the value of property. 

Whilst your Committee express 
their belief that the execution of the 
survey cannot be placed in better 
hands than in those of the Ordnance 
officers, they cannot but add, that it 
is expedient to give much greater 
dispatch to this work, than what has 
occurred in the trigonometrical sur- 
vey of England. That great worfe^ 
highly creditable as it is to the indi- 
viduals by whom it is conducted, has 
already been thirty-three years in 
progress, and yet it still wants one- 
third part of its completion. It ought 
to be added, however, that the ope- 
rations of the Ordnance suffered iq- 
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terruption during the war. The Irish 
survey is of the most urgent necessity, 
and no effort should be omitted to ac- 
celerate completion. It may be ob- 
served, that the Ordnance survey of 
Ireland must, in the course of a few 
years, have been undertaken by that 
department, and that by hastening 
the period of its execution for the im- 
portant purposes of the Irish valua- 
tion, there will be, ultimately, no great- 
er expense borne by the public. A 
llimited number of persons employed, 
|appears a questionable policy on the 
principles of economy, as the direct- 
ing staff' must be maintained no less 
for the control of a limited, than for 
the guidance of a more extended ope- 
ration. It is satisfactory to your Com- 
mittee to report, that the former sur- 
veys, carried on under Parliamentary 
authority, have established in Ireland 
a school of scientific topography. 
Whether it may be expedient that any 
of the respectable civil engineers of 
Ireland should be employed, under 
the authority of the Ordnance, it is 
altogether for that Board, in its dis- 
cretion, to determine ; but your Com- 
mittee perfectly agree with Major 
Colby, that a central and effectual con- 
trol is indispensable to the successful 
termination of this undertaking. The 
best scale for effecting the intended 
survey appears to your Committee 
that of six inches to the English mile ; 
this will afford sufficient means to the 
engineers to enter into all the detail- 
ed information requisite ; it is the 
scale on which the Ordnance survey 
of Kent was originally commenced. 
With respect to the engraving, it may 
be advisable to follow the same scale 
adopted in the British maps. A pro- 
traction upon a double scale of twelve 
inches to the mile for cities and great 
towns, where the valuation mutt ne- 
cessarily be more minute, has been 
recommended, and appears desirable, 
he altitudes of the principal moun- 
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tains should also be given, as well as 
the boundary of the unenclosed lands, 
whether bog, mountain, or rock. The 
letter will correspond to the distinc- 
tion traced on the Ordnance map, be- 
tween cultivated lands, commons, and 
woods. 

Your Committee have learned that 
the hydrographic charts, now ex- 
tant, of the coasts and harbours of 
Ireland, are inaccurate and unsatis- 
factory. Combined operations be- 
tween the Admiralty and the Ord- 
nance, for the purpose of furnishingV 
information so important to the pub- 
lic interests, have already been sug- 
gested, and your Committee trust 
that the views of the Admiralty, con- 
tained in the secretary’s letter of the 
22 c 1 day of April, may be carried into 
effect. The soundings of the harbour 
of Plymouth have been laid in with 
advantage, both with regard to eco- 
nomy and to dispatch, by making use 
of the points ascertained trigonome- 
trically by the officers of the Ord- 
nance. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that 
the new survey should supersede all 
local topographical proceedings, whe- 
ther under the authority of grand ju- 
ries, or otherwise. It is evident that 
the Ordnance survey will supply all 
that can be required for county pur- 
poses. And however creditable to the 
artists who have executed them, are 
the maps of lloscommon, Longford, 
Mayo, Kilkenny, and Dublin, yet 
most of the other county maps being 
laid down upon a variety of scales 
with very imperfect instruments, and 
without pretension to scientific accu- 
racy, it would be unwise to continue 
operations so liable to objection, as 
well as so expensive in their execu- 
tion. 

With a view to the diminution of 
expense, your Committee are inclined 
to think that the Bavarian system is 
not an ineligible one, by which in- 

F 
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dividual proprietors of estates are al- 
lowed to subscribe for copies of those 
parts of the map in which they feci 
interested. A survey, on the scale of 
six inches to the mile, might be ap- 
plied to various purposes of private 
utility, more especially when com- 
bined with a valuation, and with the 
statistical information included in the 
population returns. The latter docu- 
ments contain the number of families, 
houses, the size and description of 
farms ; and, when accompanied by 
an accurate map and valuation, your 
Committee are inclined to hope they 
may furnish individual proprietors, at 
a moderate price, whether inhabitants 
or absentees, with valuable informa- 
tion respecting the condition of their 
estates, and the best means of im- 
proving them. 

2. With respect to the valuation, 
your Committee are not as yet in pos- 
session of sufficient evidence to enable 
them to form a detailed plan, or to do 
more than to suggest some leading 
general principles; they, however, re- 
gret this the less, because the survey 
must necessarily take precedence, the 
basis of the valuation being obviously 
the proposed maps of counties, baro- 
nies, and parishes, divided into their 
respective townland. Tracings of 
these skeleton maps may be furnish- 
ed, as the filling up of the triangula- 
tion proceeds. In effecting the va- 
luation, your Committee conceive 
that these principles must be adhered 
to and combined.— Section 1 . A fixed 
and uniform principle of valuation ap- 
plicable throughout the whole work, 
and enabling the valuation not only 
of townland, but that of counties, to 
be compared by one common mea- 
sure. Section 2. A central authority, 
under the appointment of govern- 
ment, for direction and superintend- 
ance, and for the generalization of 
the returns made in detail. Section 3. 
Local assistance, regularly organized, 


furnishing information on the spot, 
and forming a check for the protec- 
tion of private rights. In a future 
session it will be the subject of con- 
sideration, how far these principles 
are accurate, and in what manner it 
will be the pleasure of Parliament to 
carry them into effect. 

Your Committee are fully aware of 
the difficulty of the proposed valua- 
tion, and how much consideration it 
will require in all its details. During 
the recess, they trust that the attend 
tion of the Irish government, of tin 
magistracy, of grand juries, and 
the proprietors of land, may be given 
to the question, and that early in the 
next session a bill may be introduced, 
likely to meet the assent of the le- 
gislature. 

In concluding this report, your 
Committee must again repeat their 
recommendation, that the work may 
be proceeded upon with as much dis- 
patch as is consistent with the accu- 
racy of execution. It is not unwor- 
thy of remark, that all former surveys 
of Ireland originated in forfeitures, 
and violent transfers of property ; 
the present has for its object the re- 
lief which can be afforded to the pro- 
prietors and occupiers of land from 
unequal taxation. The general tran- 
quillity of Europe, enables the state 
to devote the abilities and exertions 
of a most valuable corps of officers 
to an undertaking, which, though not 
unimportant in a military point of 
view, recommends itself more direct- 
ly as a civil measure. Your Commit- 
tee trust that the survey will be car- 
ried on with energy, as well as with 
skill, and that it will, when com- 
pleted, be creditable to the nation, 
and to the scientific acquirements of 
the present age. In that portion of 
the empire to which it more particu- 
larly applies, it cannot but be re- 
ceived as a proof of the disposition of 
the legislature to adopt all measures 
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calculated to advance the interests of 
Ireland. 


Paper delivered in to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Com- 
mons, by Sir Humphry Davy, 
on the Salmon-Fisheries. 

1. There are two species of the ge- 
^Vms s aJmOy caught in the salmon fish- 
| eries of Great Britain and Ireland. 

| The first, Salmo Salar, is by far the 
tnost important, as an article of food 
and commerce. It is distinguished 
from the second, Salmo Eriox, by its 
greater size when of the same age, by 
possessing a smaller and more pointed 
head, a more slender tail, greater 
diameter in proportion to its length, 
fewer and smaller spots, and other 
characteristic marks, well known to 
the water clist, but which it would be 
useless in this place to describe. 

The salmo salar is the common sal- 
mon; the salmo eriox is known by 
different names in different districts, 
such as salmon peal, sowen, and bull- 
trout, but its most correct appella- 
tion is sea- trout. 

These two species, when of the 
same size, are sometimes confounded 
by ignorant persons ; but without 
minute examination, they are easily 
distinguished by an experienced eye. 
There is a very remarkable difference 
in their habits ; the stomach of the 
sea-trout is generally found full at 
the time of its migration from the 
sea, whilst that of the salmon is as ge- 
nerally empty. 

2. Fishes in general multiply their 
species by eggs, which are impreg- 
nated out of the body ; and which 
require the contact of water saturated 
with air to render them productive. 

Fishes that spawn either in the sea 
or lakes, almost always come to the 
shallows and deposit their eeffs unon 


vegetables, which by their agency 
keep the water saturated with air, and 
their season of breeding is in general 
that of most animals, in the spring ; 
but the salmo genus (I speak of those 
individuals belonging to it, the habits 
of which are well known, and which 
are the subjects of this evidence) 
multiply their species in winter ; and 
they require running water for this 
purpose, water saturated with air. It 
lias been proved by the experiments 
of M. Jacobi, that the egg of a sal- 
mon or trout impregnated, will nok* 
produce a fish in still unchanged wa- 
ter ; and that for this purpose, it must 
be constantly washed by fresh por- 
tions of water, in a rapid stream or 
under a fall. 

• 3. These circumstances Shew the 
necessity for that wonderful instinct 
of the salmon, which, preparatory to 
the breeding season, quit the sea and 
make their way through rapids, over 
falls, and through great lakes to the 
upper parts of rivers, where their eggs 
may be deposited in a pure aerated 
water. 

The salmon requiring much food, 
and depositing a large quantity of 
spawn, generally occupies large ri- 
vers, having a number of tributary 
streams. The sea- trout, on the con- 
trary, though found in large rivers, is 
more common in small ones, and 
scarcely ever penetrates so far into 
the interior as salmon. Sometimes, 
indeed, in very small streams, it de- 
posits its spawn almost close to the 
sea, in gravel, where the stream meets 
the waves at high water-mark. 

The different habits of the salmon 
and sea-trout are well demonstrated 
in the Moy, near Ballina, in Ireland. 
There is a large pile in this river close 
to the town, and below the fall a con- 
siderable stream joins the Moy. The 
salmon leap this fall $ the sea-trout 
almost aUspawn in the smaller stream, 
few miles from the sea. 
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4. Salmon begin to run up rivers 
generally in March, and continue mi- 
grating from the sea till October or 
November ; but in the early spring, 
there are few in motion. In June 
and July they migrate in great num- 
ber, and so in August and September, 
but this depends upon the seasons, 
and particularly the quantity of water 
in the river ; the large fish seldom 
leave except in floods, unless late in 
the year, and the one-year-old fish are 
almost always most abundant in large 
rivers in July. The sea-trout, in re- 
spect to their breeding season, agree 
with salmon ; but the period of their 
migration is usually later, particular- 
ly in small rivers. 

The fish that come soonest into the 
water breed first : salmon have been 
known to spawn in the end of Octo- 
ber, and I have seen them full of ova, 
even in March. It is stated, that the 
eggs produce young ones in about 
six week3 ; and the young fish, when 
they have reached the size of smelts, 
take the opportunity of the first flood 
to go to the sea or brackish water. — 
Their great migration downward, is 
in March, April, and the beginning 
of May. 

There is much reason for believing 
that the young salmon do not imme- 
diately go far from the river into the 
sea ; for in August and September a 
fish exactly rescmbliiig them in form, 
and from ten to fourteen inches long, 
(called whitlings and whitings,) with- 
out visible ova or spermatic secretion, 
are found in salmon rivers, a mile or 
two from the sea, and which return 
to the sea, without attempting a far- 
ther migration. This seems to be a 
sort of glimmering of that instinct 
which, the next year, when they arc 
fit for propagation, carries them, with 
an irresistible impulse, into fresh wa- 
ter, and to the most remote sources 
of it. The salmon of fifteen or eigh- 
teen months old is called, in Scotland, 


Grilse. Grilses differ in size, prooably 
from their different ages; thosespawn- 
ed first, under common circumstances, 
being of larger size. 

The female fish, in spawning, de- 
posits her eggs slowly on gravel ; the 
male sheds a white seminal liquid up- 
on them, and both fish cover the eggs 
with gravel. The male is most ac- 
tive in this operation, which hardens 
the extremity of the mouth, andbends 
it into the form of a hook. 

As soon as the fish have spawned, 
they begin to move towards the seal 
and take advantage, after they have 
somewhat, recovered their weakness, 
to escape by the first floods, in Fe- 
bruary or March. The grilse that 
has spawned, after returning from 
the sea, is called a salmon. The 
growth of salmon, in the sea, is not 
accurately known, but they seem to 
double their weight in a season. • 

5. There is a general complaint of 
the diminution of the salmon in fish- 
eries. In the Thames, it can scarcely 
be said to exist; and even in the Avon, 
the Severn, and the Trent, it is be- 
coming comparatively a scarce fish. 
The great northern fisheries, and the 
Irish fisheries, are much less produc- 
tive than formerly. 

The simple remedies for this na- 
tional evil arc : — 

1 . To suffer more fish to spawri, and 
fish of all ages and sizes. 

2. To prevent any fish from being 
killed in rivers after spawning. 

3. To prevent the young salmon, 
or salmon-fry, from being killed. 

As salmon, and salmon-trout, be- 
long, in fact, to the river in which 
they were spawned, and as each va- 
riety of salmon, or salmon-trout, af- 
fects a particular river, and always 
returns to it ; and as the old law of 
the country was framed upon this 
principle, salmon- fisheries never ha- 
ving bebn considered as belonging to 
the const } all $ fake-fa kings should be 
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abolished, as they enable persons ha- 
ving no interest in the river to cut off 
almost entirely the supply of fish; 
for salmon do not go far out into the 
sea, and always return along the coast, 
scenting out, as it were, their own ri- 
ver : and a strong net put across an 
estuary might destroy, in one year, 
the Whole fishery of a river. 

No cruives or wears preventing the 
J "T««ning up of fish should be allowed ; 
r! that is to say, no close ones, but there 
t jf?hould be a free passage for fish, so 
*!*»liat early fish may go up as well as 
late fish. 

No burning should be allowed in a 
river by which all spawning fish may 
be killed. 

Nets should be limited to a certain 
size, so as to render it impossible to 
sweep a river. 

No angling should be allowed in 
salmon rivers till May, and not after 
October. 

The period of close-time should be 
extended. 

H. Davy. 

Mai / 8, 1824. 


List of the Works of Ancient^\rt 

WHICH WERE TAKEN FROM ROME 

by the French in 1797, and 

CARRIED TO PARIS. 

Statues . 

1 . The Torso Belvedere. 

2. Anti nous do. 

3. Hercules, with a Child in his arms ; 

supposed to be Ajax. 

4. Apollo Belvedere. 

5. Laocoon do. 

6. Meleager. 

7. A colossal Nile, in a recumbent pos- 

ture. 

8. A colossal Tiber. 

9. Cleopatra, or rather Ariadne. 

10. Demosthenes, in a sitting posture. 

11 . Trajan, do. do. 

f 12. Posidippus, do. do. 

f 13. Menander. 


14. Hygeia. 

15. Phocion, the Athenian general. 

16. An Amazon. 

17. Adonis. 

18 . A crouching Venus. 

ID. Paris. 

20. Apollo, with his lyre. 

21. to 29. The Nine Muses. * 

30. A colossal Melpomene. * 

31. A semi-colossal Ceres. 

32. Sphinx, of oriental granite. 

33. Another, do. do. 

31. Sardanapulus. 

35. A Priest. 

36. Tiberius. % 

37. Augustus. 

38. A Discobolus. 

39. Ditto. 

40. Urania, in a sitting posture, five palms 

high. 

Jl. Ceres, five palms high. 

42. Antinous Capitolinus. 

43. Apollo, with the Hippogryph. 

44. Group of Cupid and Psyche. 

45. A dying Gladiator. 

46. Juno. 

47. Pandora. 

48. Faunus, by Praxiteles. 

49. Zeno. 

50. Flora. 

51. Venus. 

52. Antinous, represented as an Egyptian 

idol. 

53. Torso of Cupid. 

54. A statue of Hygeia of Nero Antico. 

55. A Youth extracting a thorn from his 

foot, in bronze. 

Busts . 

56. Menelaus. 

57. Minerva. 

58. Cato and Portia. 

59. Tragedy. 

60. Comedy. 

61. Jupiter. 

62. Jupiter Serapis. 

63. Antinous. 

64. Hadrianus. 

65. Oceanus. 

66. Homer. 

67. Ariadne. 

68. Alexander. 

69 . Marcus Brutus. 

70. Junius Brutus, in bronze. 

7L A Sarcophagus, with figures of the 
Niue Muses, in has relief. 
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72. Another, with do. representing the 

Triumph of the Nereids. 

73. A Candelabra, with intaglios. 

74. Another, do. 

75. Another, do. 

76. A circular Altar, with Bacchanalians. 

77. A Tripod in marble, with intaglios. 
fB. A Cippus, with embellishments. 

79. Another, do. 

80. A Curule Chair. 

81. Another do. 

82. A capacious Vase, or Bell, of Basalt. 

83. Another Tripod, in marble. 

84. An ancient Scat of Rosso Antico. 
,>85. Another, do. do. 

Paintings. 

1. The Transfiguration, by Raphael. 

2. A Madonna of Voligno, by do. 

3. St Petronilla, by Guercino. 

4. St Jerome, by Domenichino. # 

5. A dead Christ, carrying to the se- 

pulchre, by Caravaggio. 

6. A dead Christ, from the Church of 

St Francisco Aripa, by Caracci. 

7. St Erasmus, by Poussin. 

8. The Martyrs, by Valentino. 

9. The Ladder of St Benedict, by A ndrea 

Sacchi. 

10. The Miracle of the Corporal, by do. 

11. Fortuna, by Guido. 

12. St Gregory, by Caracci. 

13. The Descent from the Cross, by Bo- 

racci. 

14. The Virgin in Heaven, by Perugino. 

15. The Virgin crowned, by Raphael. 

16. A Chiaroscuro, representing the Three 

Virtues, by Raphael. 

17. St Cecilia, by Raphael. 

18. The Martyrdom of St Agnes, by Do- 

menichino. 

19. The Rosary, by do. 

20. St Petronius, by Caredone. 

21. The Massacre of the Innocents, by 

Guido. 

22. The Purification of the Virgin, by 

' do. 

23. The Annunciation, by do. 

24. The Circumcision, by Guercino. 

25. and 26. St Joseph asking pardon of 

the Virgin, by Tiarini. 

27. The Assumption, by Hannibal Ca- 

racci. 

28. Tlujf apparition of the Virgin, by do. 

29. <pnst calling St Matthew, by Ludo- 

vico Caracci. 


30. The Virgin appearing to St Dominick, 
by L. Caracci. 

&c. &c. &c. 

N. Ii . — The above list is imperfect in 
regard to the paintings, the undersigned 
not having been enabled to enter the Mu- 
seum for the purpose of correcting it. It 
will therefore be necessary to add, to it 
some other paintings, which, whether ex- 
hibited or not, are the property of Rome, 
and of the Papal States. Of the lai£zf*' 
an accurate list h expected every mo-** 
ment. 

The five hundred manuscripts will bf 
easily recognized by their marks, which 
are peculiar to the Vatican Library, 
whence they were taken. To these must 
be added likewise, the medals, prints, ca- 
meos, and Christian antiquities, of which 
the Vatican Museum was despoiled, inde- 
pendently of the articles* rendered un- 
der the armistice previo , .o the treaty of 
Tolentino. The latter articles alone would 
amount to a sum of about* se .n millions 
of francs. 

(Signed) Cakta, 

Perpet. Superintend, of the Acad, 
for Fine Arts of Rome. 

Paris , Sept.JJ), 1815. 


Papers relating to the i nger- 

stein Collection of Pictures. 

Copy — Treasury Minute, dated 23d 
March, 1824. 

The Earl of Liverpool acquaints 
the Board, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having deemed it to be highly 
expedient that an opportunity which 
presented itself of purchasing the 
choice collection of pictures belong- 
ing to the late Mr Angerstein, for the 
use of the public, should not be lost, 
he has entered into a negotiation with 
the executors and representatives of 
that gentleman, and has concluded 
an agreement for the purchase of 
the whole collection, of which he de- 
livered a catalogue to the Board, for . 
the sum of 57,000/. ' 
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Lohl Liverpool farrier states to the 
Board, that he has made an arrange- 
ment with the executors, and with 
Mr J. J. Angerstein, for the occupa- 
tion of the house in Pall-Mall, where 
the pictures now are, during the re- 
mainder of the term for which it is 
held by Angerstein, at the rent which 
he pfcys for it. 

His lordship farther states, that lie 
feund, after a careful inquiry, that in 
order to r - . de fo»* the security and 
due conser vatic the pictures, and 

p or giving access to the public to view 
them, whilst they remain in their pre- 
sent situation, the following establish- 
ment will be necessary. 

A keeper of the gallery, at a sa- 
lary of 200/. per annum. To have 
the charge the collection, and to 
attend partu,. irly to the preserva- 
tion of the pictures ; to superintend 
the arran nnents for admission, and 
to be pres t occasionally in the gal- 
lery : and LopcI Liverpool is of opi- 
nion, that the person to be appointed 
to this office should be ompetent to 
value, and x if called upon) to nego- 
tiate *e purchase of, any pictures 
that i . n future be added to the 
collec/ion, &c. &c. 

An assistant keeper or secretary, at 
150/. per annum. To attend in the 
gallery on the public days during the 
hours of admission ; to issue the tick- 
ets of admission ; to superintend un- 
der the direction of the keeper any 
arrangement which it may be neces- 
sary to make respecting the artists 
who may be permitted to study in 
the gallery ; and, to act as secretary 
at all meetings of the trustees or other 
managers of the gallery, &c. 

A respectable person to attend in 
;he two principal rooms during the 
:ime of public view, to prevent per- 
sons tpuching or injuring the pictures, 
may receive two guineas per week. 

A person to attend the lower room 


containing the English pictures, two 
guineas per week. 

A porter to attend in the hall to 
receive the tickets of admission, and 
to take charge of sticks and umbrel- 
las : this person to reside in the house, 
at a salary of 80/. per annum. 

A housemaid to attend the fires, 
and to clean the apartments ; to re- 
side in the house, at a yearly salary 
of 40/. 

It will be requisite to have coals, 
candles, and a small quantity of sta- 
tionery. * 

He recommends, therefore, that an 
estimate be prepared, to be laid be- 
fore Parliament, for a vote to defray 
the purchase of the pictures, and for 
.the charge of the above establishment, 
and to cover the exigences thereof 
for one year. 

My lords concur in opinion with 
Lord Liverpool as to the expediency 
of this purchase, and as to the esta- 
blishment required under the present 
circumstances, for the care of them, 
and the custody of the gallery, and 
desire that an estimate be prepared 
and laid before Parliament accord- 
ingly. 

List of the Pictures of the late J . J. An - 
gerstein , Esq* in Pall-Mall. 

1. The Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba — Claude. 

2. The Marriage of Rebecca — Claude. 

3. Ganymede — Titian. 

4. The Rape of the Sabines — Rubens. 

5. The Etnperor Theodosius expelled 
the Church by St Ambrose — Van- 
dyke. 

6. St,, John in the Wilderness — A. Ca- 
racci. 

7. Susannah and the Elders — Lud. Ca- 

racci. 

8. A Bacchanalian Triumph — N. Pous- 

sin. 

9. Ermenia with the Shepherds*— Do* 

meniqhino. 
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10. Philip the Fourth of Spain, and his 

Queen— Velasques. 

11. Venus and Adonis — Titian. 

12. Landscape, “ Morning” — Claude. 

13. An Italian seaport**, “ Evening” — 

Claude. 

14 . The Raising of Lazarus — Seb. del. 

Piombo. 

15. A Concert — Titian. 

15. Pope Julian the Second— Raphael. 

17. Christ on the Mount — Correggio. 

18. Portrait of Govartius — Vandyke. 

19. The Nativity — Rembrandt. 

20. The Woman taken in Adultery 
, Rembrandt. 

21. The Embarkation of St Ursula — 

Claude. 

22. Abraham and Isaac— G. Poussin. 

23. A Storm on Land — G. Poussin. 


24. A Landscape with Cattle and Figures 
— Cuyp. 

25. Apollo and Silenus — A. Caracci. 

2G. Holy Family in a Landscape — Ru- 
bens. 

27. The Portrait of Rubens — Vandyke. 

28. Studies of Heads — Correggio. 

29. Studies of Heads — Correggio. 

si- > 

32 1 

*33 r The Marriage a-la-mode— Hogarth. 

34. 

35 . ^ 

36. Portrait of Lord Heathfield — Sir J. 

Reynolds. 

37. The Village Holiday — Wilkie. 

38. Portrait of the Painter — Hogarth. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

An account , skewing the number of Churches and Chapels which have been al- 
ready built— arc now building , and which are about to be built , in inch Dio- 
cese, under the direction of the Commissioners appointed to tarry into effect 
the provisions of Act of the 58th Geo. Ill . c. 45. 


London, 

built 

5 

Litchfield and Coventry, built 

4 


building 

ll 


building 

3 


to be built 10 


to be built 

1 



— 26 



— 8 

Winchester, 

built 

4 

Glocester, 

built 

1 


building 

8 

Bath and Wells, 

built 

1 



—12 

Rochester, 

built 

1 

N.B. Seven of these churches are 



building 

1 

— 2 

building in the neighbourhood 


Canterbury, 

building 

1 

ot London ; nameb 

y, four in 


Bristol, 

built 

} 

the parish of Laml 

>eth ; two 


St Asaph, 

built 

1 

in the parish of Newington, 


Worcester, 

building 

1 

and one at Bermondsey. 



to be built 

1 

Chester, 

built 

4 


*■ 

- 2 


building 

18 

Lincoln, 

building 

1 



—22 

Durham, 

building 

2 

*«rk. 

built 

2 

Exeter, 

building 1 

' 

building 

15 


Total, # 

98 



—17 





Office of Commissioners for New Churches. Wm. Richahdson, 

* 2 Xth March, 1824. in the absence of the Secretary . 
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II.— LEGAL CHRONICLE, OR RECORD OF REMARK- 


ABLE TRIALS AND 


Trial of John Smith, Missionary 
at Demerara. 

Proceedings of a General Court Mar- 
tial, October 13. 

The President, Lieutenant-C eneral 
Stephen Arthur Goodman, half-pay 
48th regiment, and commandant of 
theTieorge Town brigade of militia. 

Court wa9 duly sworn, and 
proceeded to the trial of John Smith, 
a missionary, Qn the following char- 
ges. 

1. That he, the said John Smith 
long previous to, and up to, the 18th 
of August now last past, did promote, 
as far as in him lay, discontent and 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the ne- 
gro slaves towards their lawful mas- 
ters, managers, and overseers, he, the 
said John Smith, thereby intending 
to excite the said negroes to break 
out in such open revolt and rebellion 
against the authority of their lawful 
masters, managers, and overseers, 
contrary to his allegiance, &c. 

2* That he, the said John Smith, 
'having, about the 17th day of August 


LAW PROCEEDINGS. 


last, and on divers other days and 
times theretofore preceding, advised, 
consulted, and corresponded, with a 
certain negro named Quamina, touch- 
ing and concerning a certain intended 
revolt and rebellion of the negro 
slaves within these colonies of De- 
merara and Essequibo ; and, further, 
after such revolt and rebellion had 
actually commenced, and was in a 
course of prosecution, he, the said 
John Smith, did further aid and as- 
sist in rebellion, by advising, consult- 
ing, and corresponding, touching the 
same, with the said negro Quamina, 
&c. * 

These charges were varied in two 
other counts. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

Second Day. 

The Court having met, the Judge- 
Advocate addressed the Courts and 
then proceeded to call evidence in 
support of the charges. 

John Stemrt haying been sworn, 
deposed that he knew the prisoner 
and that a book then produced was in 
his handwriting. The prosecutor 
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then drew the attention of the Court 
to several passages of the book pro- 
duced to the court, among which 
were the following : — 

“ November 17, 1821. — Yesterday 
evening we had not more than 50 at 
the chapel ; indeed, I cannot expect 
many more till the coffee and cotton 
are gathered in. The people have 
scarcely any time to eat their food ; they 
have none to cook it, eating for the 
most part raw yellow plantains. This 
.would be bearable for a time, but to 
worksat that rate, and to be perpetual- 
ly flogged, astonishes me that they 
submit to it.” 

Again, page 17 ,— " September 13, 
1817. This evening a negro, belong- 
ing to -» ■, came to me, saying 

the manager was so cruel to him that 
he could not bear it. According to 
the man’s account, some time back, 
(two or three years,) he, with a few 
others, made complaints of the same 
thing to the fiscal, on which account 
the manager has taken a great dislike 
to him, and scarcely ever meets him 
without cursing him as he passes by ; 
the punishment which he inflicts on 
him is dreadfully severe ; for every 
little thing he flogs him. I believe 
Ned to be a quiet harmless man : I 
think he does his work very well. 
A manager told me himself that he 
had punished many negroes merely 
to spite Mr Wray. I believe th® laws 
of justice which relate to the negroes 
are only known by name here ; for 
while I am writing this the driver is 
flogging the people, and neither ma- 
nager nor overseer near.” 

“ Friday, August 8, 1817.-— A great 
number of people at chapel. From 
Ganesis, xv. 1. Having passed over 
the latter part of chapter xiii. as con- 
taining a promise of delivering from 
(theae two words partly erased, but 
perfect^ legible) the land of Ca- 
naan, 1 was apprehensive the negroes 
might put such a construction upon it 


as I could not wish ; for I tell® them 
that some of the promises, &c. which 
are made to Abraham and others, will 
apply to a Christian state. It is ea- 
sier to make a wrong impression up- 
on their minds than a right one.” 

The examination of witnesses on 
both sides lasted till Friday the 14th 
November. The following arqsome 
of the principal heads : — V 

Bristol , called and sworn. 

Were you in Bethel chapel the 
Sunday immediately preceding the 
day the revolt broke out ? — Yes, at 
both services. 

Do you recollect the text ? 

In the forenoon service, I believe, 
he read something about Jesus look- 
ing upon the city of Jerusalem and 
weeping. 

After service was over, did you go 
straight home ? — No, I did not. 

Where did you go to ? 

We stopped close to the chapel 
a little while, when we heard Jack 
and Joseph talking about a paper that 
had come from home, that the peo- 
ple were all to be made free. Ema- 
nuel told Quamina, that he ha<y)et- 
ter go and ask Mr Smith abeffi; it. 
And when Quamina was going into 
Mr Smith’s house, I went in with 
him ; and when we went in, Quami- 
na asked Mr Smith if any freedom 
had come out for them. Mr Smith 
said, No, but that there was good law 
come out for them, but no freedom 
for them ; he said. You must wait a 
little, and the governor and you* mas- 
ters will tell you about it. Quamina 
then said, that Jack and Joseph were 
speaking very much about it, and he 
said that they wanted to take it by 
force ; he (Smith) told them to wait, 
and not be foolish. How do you 
mean that they should take it by 
force ? you cannot do anything with 
the white people, because the soldiers 
will be more strong than you, there* 
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fore, jrou had better waft. He said, 
Well, you had better go, and tell the 
people, and Christians particularly, 
that they had better have nothing to 
do with it ; and then we came out ; 
and I saw a man belonging to Vigi- 
lance remaining at the church; I call- 
ed him ; Quamina began to speak 
to him, and asked me if I had any 
money in my pocket ? I told him two 
bitts ; he told this man ; then giving 
him the two bitts. Run up as fast as 
you can, and call down Joseph ; Mr 
Smith wants to see him. I then went 
home, and told Manuel that I had 
seen Mr Smith, and that he said there 
was no freedom in the paper for us, 
and that we must tell all the people 
so. I told him that we had sent to 
call Joseph already ; a little while af- 
ter, Jack and Paris came up to the 
back buildings of Chateau Margo, 
and Manuel told them that Mr Smith 
had told them not to have anything 
to do with this business, and that 
Manuel had been telling them so be- 
fore ; Jack and Paris said, “ Well, 
do you have nothing to do with it ; 
you are cowards/’ 

John Baillie , servant to Mr Chap- 
man, drove some gentlemen to Le 
Resouvenir m. the night of the in- 
surrection. w 

Did you speak to the prisoner, or 
did he speak to you ? 

We had put the horses into the 
stable ; we went to look after them ; 
we came back to the carriages, and 
the prisoner came down and asked us 
in ; we went in, John Aves, myself, 
and two black men. 

After you went in, did any con- 
versation take place ? 

When I went in first, I said, What 
piece of work is all this ? and he 
asked me what I meant by a piece of 
work ? I said, about the negroes ri- 
sing $ and it is very extraordinary we 
should not hear of it in town before 
it came to the point. He made an- 


swer and said, I have known about 
this this six weeks. Something very 
strange, said I, that we could not 
hear of it in town, and jrnu heard of 
it six weeks ago ! Then I asked him, 
what he thought the grievance was ? 
He said, he could not blame the ne- 
groes much, for they were worked 
day and night, and all Sunday ; and 
that the manager on that estate had 
given a cat to the drivers as well as 
the whip, and would not allow them 
to go to chapel ; and that there were 
to be no negroes flogged*in the field, 
and no women flogged at all, only to 
be put in the stocks. He had papers 
in his house to that effect from home. 
I asked him, what time this distur- 
bance took place? He said, -about se- 
ven o'clock, when they came from 
their work. He said, he had been 
busy writing all day, and he merely 
walked out about half past six to 
straighten his legs, and there he saw 
the negroes well armed with mus- 
kets, cutlasses, and things like pikes ; 
that fifty able negroes had surround- 
ed the house, and taken six muskets, 
and what ammunition they could get; 
he said, the two overseers ran to him 
for protection, but the manager was 
away. I asked him if he was not 
afraid to stop in the house alone ? he 
said, No, they did not trouble such 
people as him ; that is all. 

John Aves was invited along with 
the above witness. 

Did any conversation take place ? 

State it. 

I said, It is a terrible thing this 
rising of the negroes. He said. This 
is a thing that has been expected these 
six weeks. I asked him what time 
it began? He said, he supposed about 
seven o’clock in the evening; that the 
negroes, some of them, rung the bell, 
and some blowed the shell, and that 
was the alarm. About 50 strong able 
men went round the manager's house, 
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and demanded the arms of the house ; 
*all they 'wanted were the arms — they 
did not wish to harm the managers, 
and they got six muskets out of the 
manager’s house- The two overseers 
came over to him for protection ; I 
asked him what the negroes wanted. 
He said, they wanted their Saturday 
and Sunday, He said, that there 
was an order sent out from govern- 
ment, that all whips were to be laid 
down ; no whips to go into the field ; 
]the whips were to be hung up in the 
manager’s hpuse, and if they did any- 
thing, complaint was to be made to 
the manager, and he was to punish 
them if he saw fit ; instead of that, 
the manager on that estate, gave the 
drivers cats with the whips, and he 
said, he would use them whilst he 
was able, and he had papers in his 
house to that effect. I am not posi- 
tive these are the words, but these are 
the words I heard Mr Smith say. 

Who held the conversation with 
Mr Smith ? — Sometimes I asked the 
uestion, sometimes Mr Baillie, who 
rew a chair next to him, and I 
walked about. 

Did you hear all the conversation 
between Mr Smith and Mr Baillie on 
that evening ? — No, I did not. 

When you first went in, were you 
present, and in hearing of the conver- 
sation that took place about the re- 
volt? — I was. 

Was Baillie present, and in hearing 
of all the conversation that took place 
between you and Mr Smith?— He 
was within hearing. 

Was Baillie present, or in hearing, 
when Mr Smith told you, M this is a 
thing that has been expected these 
4k weeks?*— Yes, he was in the room 
llijth me. 

Did you, during that evening, hear 
Mr Smith say that he had known of 
the revolt for six weeks ?— -No, I did 
mt bear that 

In what tone of voice did Mr 


Smith speak on that evening ?■— He 
spoke very low ; I never heard him 
speak before or since. 

Could he be heard all over the 
room in which you, and he, and Bail- 
lie, were talking ? — I don’t think so. 

Had you and Baillie afterwards any 
conversation relative to what passed 
on that evening at Mr Smith’s? — 
Baillie said, he thought Mr Smith 
was a very curious sort of gentleman. 
He said, he asked Mr Smith if he 
was not afraid to stop there by him- 
self; and Baillie said, he told him 
they did not trouble such people as 
them ; he made answer and said, he 
supposed him to be some Methodist 
parson, or something of that. 

Lieutenant Nurse . 

To what corps do you belong ?— 
1st battalion Demerara ‘militia. 

Were you on duty at Felicity, on 
Thursday after the revolt broke out ? 
— I was. 

Who was commanding officer ?— 
Captain M f Turk. 

Did he give you any order on that 
day ? — He commanded me to repair 
to Mr Smith, and demand his imme- 
diate attendance at plantation Feli- 
city ; for the reports which he recei- 
ved concerning the stMngth and in- 
tention of the insurge® negroes in 
the neighbourhood, were of so alarm- 
ing a nature, as to call for the assist- 
ance of every white and free coloured 
person in the district, to bring them 
back to their allegiance, and restore 
tranquillity to the country. I was al- 
so desired to state to prisoner, that if 
he had no arms of his own, he should 
be supplied with them at the post 
Felicity ; and that the duty which he 
should be required to perform, should 
be made as easy and comfortable for 
him as circumstances would allow. 
That, with respect to his lady, she 
could, if she phased, accompany him 
to Felicity, where a comfortable 
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apartment should be provided for her 
accommodation, and every respect 
and civility be shewn her; or, if 
she wished to be removed to George 
Town, or to any estate, an escort of 
troops would be appointed to conduct 
her there in safety. 

Did you deliver these orders to the 
prisoner ? — I did — in person. 

Where ? — At his residence on 
plantation Le ltesouvenir. 

What reply did the prisoner make? 
— His reply was, that he would 
not obey the order of Captain M £ - 
Turk ; that he had no authority to 
issue such an order, and that if he 
had, he would not obey it, as his cle- 
rical character or vocation exempted 
him from militia-duty. He conclu- 
ded by saying, that he was much ob- 
liged to Captain M'Turk for his kind 
promise of civility to his lady and 
himself, but that he should not avail 
himself 1 of it : That their circle of ac- 
quaintance was small, and he had no 
wish that his lady should be removed 
from Le Resouvenir, or to quit it 
himself ; for, notwithstanding the dis- 
turbed state of the country, and of 
that state in particular,' on which 
there were no other whites than Mrs 
Smith and liirtiself, he considered he 
was as safe there as he would be in 
George Town, or in any other house 
or estate in the colony. * 

Did he then persist in his refusal 
to obey you ? — I repeated my order ; 
and, finding that he persisted in dis- 
obeying it, I* asked him whether he 
knew that martial law had been pro- 
claimed by the governor ? He replied, 
he did ; and then asked him if he 
had seen one of the proclamations ? 
He said, he had, I begged to know 
if he had it in the house at that time ? 
He answered in the affirmative. I 
asked him to shew it to me ; he said 
he would, quitted the room, went up 
stairs, and returned wfth the procla- 
mation, which I read to him. I rea- 


soned with him on the impropriety 
of his conduct, and his refusal to obey 
Captain M‘ Turk’s order, when he 
knew that the law was now absolute, 
and admitted of no distinction, as ap- 
peared by the proclamation of the 
commander-in-chief. He persisted 
in his refusal to obey, and told me, 
that, for his part, lie did not know 
what martial law meant : That, after 
he had read the general's proclama- 
tion, he referred to his Encyclopedia 
for the definition of the term martial 
law ; and, -when he had read the exr 
planation given of it in that work, he 
was just as wise as when he had 
finished the perusal of the general’s 
proclamation. I again warned him of 
the consequences of his conduct, and 
•requested, that he would aHow me to 
explain what martial law was, and, 
perhaps, he would understand it bet- 
ter from me than he had done from 
his Encyclopedia. He said, he had 
no objection to hear my definition of 
it ; and, when Lbad explained to him 
the positive ana absolute nature of 
the law, and that it was his duty to 
comply with the orders of Captain 
M ‘Turk, or of any other officer employ- 
ed by the commander-in-chief; that his 
clerical avocations did not exempt 
him, the inhabitants of the colony 
being called upon, without distinc- 
tion, to take up arms; he answered, 
l differ from you in opinion, and I do 
not intend to join any troop or com- 
pany, or to do any militia-duty. 

Did Captain M £ Turk give you any 
further orders ?•— Yes ; that in the 
event of his refusing to join the post 
at Felicity, not to enforce that order 
by personal violence or arrest , but to 
ask the prisoner for his papers and 
manuscripts, for the purpose of being 
sealed up ; and*, if he refused to com- 
ply with that order, I must resort - 
force, and carry it into execution. 
The prisoner agreed that I should 
seal his papers up, observing, that he 
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had nothing to fear from and 

impartial examination of them. 

During your conversation, was there 
anything peculiar in his manner ? — 
It was very supercilious. 

, Did you go alone ?—No, I carried 
a serjeant and twelve men. 

Did you seal up the papers ? — I 
did. 

What were your further proceed- 
ings? — He made several observa- 
tions as to Captain M‘Turk’s and my 
conduct in doing so, telling me, that 
jve did it at our peril. He asked per- 
mission to retain several manuscripts, 
among which were several sheets 
sown together, which he called his 
class-books. These, he observed, 
would be of very little consequence 
to us or our purpose, as they con- 
tained ^private memorandums as to 
the names of several negroes who had 
attended the chapel regularly, and 
had contributed, by pecuniary aid, to 
its support ; that these periodical do- 
nations were set opposite to their re- 
spective names. I told him, I sup- 
posed he would feel no reluctance in 
giving up these documents for exa- 
mination, as, upon inquiry, I had no 
doubt that those negroes who possess- 
ed the advantage of a regular at- 
tendanceathis chapel, would be found 
to be so much improved and benefit- 
ed by his religious instructions, as to 
have taken no part in the revolt. He 
smiled, and answered, that I would 
be mistaken, as he knew that would 
not be the case. He was also reluc- 
tant to give up a letter which he sta- 
* ted he had received a short time pre- 
vious, and had not yet replied to it. 

I insisted on taking everything in 
. manuscript ; and, after some farther 
limitation, he gave me up the letter 
III question, observing, that it was 
jfciga his friend and brother, Mr 
Wray of Berbice ; that it contained 
pleasing information as to the manner 
m wjpfe the inhabitants of that co- 


lony had met the views of the go- 
vernment and the people of England, 
in ameliorating and improving the 
condition of tne slaves, and by al- 
lowing them the part or whole of 
Saturday — I don’t recollect whether 
he said the part or whole — and if 
the people of this colony had acted 
with the same liberal and generous 
feeling, the revolt which had occur- 
red would never have taken place. I 
proceeded to collect his papers, and 
put them in a desk and drawer, which 
I sealed up ; and having cautioned 
him against a violation of those seals, 
I proceeded to Felicity, and report- 
ed to Captain M f Turk. He ordered 
me to go to the Brothers and tell 
Captain Simpson that he had refused 
to obey his orders ; and that he was 
to comp up to Felicity, with his troop, 
as it would be necessary to arrest the 
prisoner, and send him to head- 
quarters. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Lcahey. 

Do you remember the revolt of the 
negroes, which broke out on the east 
coast of this colony in August last ? 
—Yes. ■» 

Had you any duty to discharge on 
that occasion? — I was sent up the 
east coast, on the evening of the 1 9th, 
in consequence of the revolt of the 
negroes. 

Did you come up with them, or 
meet any of the revolted negroes ? — 
I came up with them at Bachelor's 
Adventure; we met there rather; 
they were coming down. 

Had you any, and what conversa- 
tion, with the revolted negroes ? — I 
had, on the morning of the 20th, 
Bachelor's Adventure; they assem- 
bled outside on the road, in very great 
numbers on the bridge $ they were 
armed with cutlasses, muskets, blun- 
derbusses, and pistols ; the soldiers 
under my cslbmand stood' to their 
arms, and I went out to the bridgeto 
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talk to those people, to persuade them 
to return to tlieir work, and lay 
down their arms. I was conducted 
to the party assembled on the night, 
by some man, who promised nothing 
should occur to me ; after conversing 
with that party, they accompanied me 
to the party assembled this side Ba- 
chelor’s Adventure. The negroes 
spoke differently as to what they 
wanted; some wanted three days, and 
the Sunday to go to church ; some 
wanted two days, and the Sunday to 
go to church ; some said they wanted 
their freedom ; and some wanted to 
tie me up. I explained to them, 
that I would use my endeavours with 
General Murray, to get them part of 
Saturday, and to go to church, but 
that first they should lay down their 
arms. Farther, some of them said, 
that when they did ask leave to go to 
church on a Sunday, they got pu- 
. nished for it ; got cotton to gin, and 
the middle paths to clear the grass 
away. That when they complained 
of it, they were told by Dr M'Turk 
that it was the governor’s order ; 
when to Mr Spencer, that it was the 
i%cal’s order. I told them, of course, 
I bat they could not come into town, 
tjfeh consequence of martial law, but 
that I would tell the general of it, and 
hoped they would lay down their 
arms ; Jack and Telemachus and 
Seaton and Tom Gibson promised to 
communicate to them what had been 
said, and I went up to my troops 
again. In half an hour afterwards, 
seeing that they were not inclined to 
lay down their arms, I went out 
again, and requested some of them to 
tell Telemachus and Tom Gibson, 
and some of those who were about 
me, to come ; I wanted to know the 
reason why they did not lay down their 
arms, but the people who then came 
out to me, said they wanted to be 
free $ in consequence of which I 
marched out the troops for the pur- 
pose of dispersing them. 


Did you not make some memo- 
randum or other of what the people 
told you ? — I have, as near as I can 
recollect, made a memorandum, but 
have told, as near as I can, the sub- 
stance to the Court ; I have since de- 
stroyed it as useless. 

W as th ere no oth er grievance stated 
Ify the negroes, except those you 
have already stated ? — None that my 
memory can recollect. 

Rev. W. S. Austin , Minister of the 
Established Church. 

Do you remember the revolt which 
occurred in August last ? — Yes. 

Did you go up the coast on that 
occasion ? — I did. 

• Did you see any of the. revolted 
negroes ? if yea, did they say any- 
thing particular? — I saw many of 
the revolted negroes with Lieutenant 
Peddie and his party. I met two or 
three on Monday night. On Wed- 
nesday morning, about six o’clock, I 
disembarked from a schooner on the 
coast opposite, or nearly opposite, 
plantation Lowlands. I was on my 
way to Haslington, and met with a 
great number of the insurgents on 
the road. They were induced to 
come to me principally from their 
ascertaining who I was. I reasoned 
with one or two of the more intelli- 
gent, and said I was shocked at what 
had occurred, and had come up with^ 
a view of saving the lives of my fel- 
low-creatures. I was anxious to 
learn the cause of such extraordinary 
conduct, and was particular and mi- 
nute in my inquiries. I had received 
an impression that the prisoner, Mr 
Smith, was highly instrtimental in 
tho insurrection, and proceeded to 
inquiries. A variety of reasons wei^ 
given, which I do not consider neces- 
sary to recapitulate, farther than they 
apply to the prisoner. I must add, 
that in no one instance amongst my ; 
numerous inquiries did it appear^ or 
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was it stated, that Mr Smith had 
been, in any degree, instrumental to 
the insurrection. A hardship of be- 
ing restricted from attendance on his 
chapel, was, however, very generally 
the burthen of complaint. 

Will you be pleased to state the 
other reasons, as you have said that 
the restriction upon attending Mr 
Smith's chapel was one? — The in- 
quiry was either made in my pre- 
sence, or by me, of one of the insur- 
gent party. It was in answer to some 
.observation, that bloodshed had not 
marked the progress of the insurrec- 
tion ; the answer to that was, " It is 
t contrary to the religion we profess ; 
we cannot give life, and therefore we 
will not take it.” 

Do you remember any negroes., 
previous to the revolt, coming to you 
from the east coast ? — Yes, I do. 

What was the object of their co- 
ming to you ? — To make a complaint, 
as they termed it, of the ill treatment 
ihey had received from an individual, 
whom I presume it will not be ne- 
cessary to mention. 

Will you state the nature of those 
complaints, and how many negroes 
there were? — The nature of their 
complaint was put in the shape of an 
appeal to me as a minister, whether 
it was not a very great hardship that 
their religious duties should be inter- 
fered with ; whether they ought to be 
» prevented attending Mr Smith's cha- 
pel ; whether their evening meetings 
op their estates for religious purposes 
;^ere improper ; whether their read- 
, ilig of the Bible was improper ; an 
Instance having been quoted by one 
? of them of his bible having been ta- 
ken from him. I first inquired why 
bad not gone to the governor 
:N ‘0;feeal with their complaint ; they 
$ £t*$ed some case which had occurred, 
\ | a short time before, of some 
potaplkiftts having been made, and 
to. In hopes of settling 


it in a quiet and amicable manner, I 
waited on Mr Harper, and stated all 
that had been said to me, requesting 
him to take it in his hand and ar- 
range it; giving as my reason the 
probable indelicacy there might be in 
my interference between master and 
slave, that master being a stranger to 
me. Mr Harper declined doing so, 
giving me very satisfactory reasons. 
The complaints were uttered in a very 
extraordinary style and tone, and,*af- 
ter some consideration, I thought it 
necessary to report the circumstance 
to the governor ; the number of ne- 
groes was considerable; I did not 
reckon them ; the number was about 
twenty, men and women. 

Did you ever see any of those ne- 
groes afterwards ? — Not one of the 
party, except on the Thursday or 
Friday of the insurrection, when I 
saw two of the me A on their own 
estate. 

Did they state whether they made 
their complaint to the prisoner? — I 
remember asking them the question, 
and whether he had sent them to me. 
I cannot charge my memory; but I 
believe in neither case did they ad- 
mit that they had referred their com- 
plaints to him, or that he had sent 
them to me. I believe I recom- 
mended them to speak to the pri- 
soner on the subject, thinking, that as 
they Were members of his congrega- 
tion, he might have more influence 
in regulating their conduct than I 
could. 

Did their complaints, and the man- 
ner of these negroes, give rise to any 
suspicion that anything might ensue ? 
— 1 must say I did feel serious ap- 
prehensions from that, combi nedwith 
other circumstances, and communi- 
cated them to the governor. * ** 

What were those oftter circum- 
stances ?— -A variety of little circum- 
stances between thfc negroes and 
masters : several reported differences 
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between Mr Smith and the manager 
and the burgher captains. Several 
instances of the exercise of undue au- 
thority by the masters over their ne- 
groes, and particularly that of pu- 
nishing them for attending divine 
worship ; these, I must observe, were 
reports to me, not circumstances for 
the truth or validity of which I can 
vouch; one particular occurs to my re 
collection Stopped by the Court . 

The examination of witnesses to 
prove the facts stated in the four se- 
# veral heads of charges enumerated on 
the first day, and of those on the part 
of the prisoner, lasted till Friday, the 
14th of November, when Mr Smith 
made his defence, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important pas- 
sages : — 

“ The first division of the first charge 
requires no evidence. — The second, 
that I have endeavoured to mislead 
-the negroes, by misinterpreting the 
Scriptures, is disproved by Romeo, 
Bristol, Azor, Jason, Mary Chisholm, 
and London in particular. The third, 
that of taking money and presents 
from the negroes, it is true, has been 
proved ; but they were given volun- 
tarily, of their own* free will and ac- 
cord, as many of the witnesses have 
proved. The money collected for 
the sacrament was applied, as Jason 
has proyed, in the purchasing bread 
and wine, and candles. The money 
collected for the Missionary Society, 
was regularly remitted. The plant- 
ers knew of the collection, and not 
only allowed it, but some were them- 
selves contributors, as proved by H. 
Van Cooten, John Stewart, and John 
Hamilton. Fourthly, It has been es- 
tablished that the Sale of the Bibles 
was ordered by the Bible Society; 
and Mr Davis has proved, that ne 
charged at the same rate for those he 
sold. Fifthly, That I have interfer- 
^ed with the treatment of the negroes. 

VOU XVII. FABT JI. 


Not a single instance of interference 
has been produced ; but evidence to 
the contrary has been brought for- 
ward by me in my Journal, and by 
Mr Austin, independently of Bristol's 
evidence on this head. Sixthly, That 
I have taught them (the negroes') it 
was sinful to work, or go to market 
on a Sunday. Upon this head I think 
it has been satisfactorily shewn by the 
evidence of Romeo, Jason, Bristol, 
and Manuel, that though I taught the 
negroes, in obedience to the com- 
mandment of God, to keep holy the 
Sabbath, yet, I invariably advised 
them to a dutiful submission in per- 
forming their work, if assigned them 
even on Sundays. Seventhly, That 
I Jiave taught them to disobey their 
masters. This is disproved by Bris- 
tol, Romeo, Jason, Mars, and Mary 
Chisholm, herself an owner of slaves. 

“ It is evident from the evidence, 
that I have always acted with the 
greatest uprightness and integrity ; 
that I have gone farther, and con- 
ducted myself with prudence and cau- 
tion, from the time of my arrival in 
the colony to the revolt ; ,nay, Ha- 
milton proves, that, even in the very 
midst of the attack on his house, I 
hastened to his assistance, and used 
all the means I possessed in his fa- 
vour, that I exhorted the negroes to 
be quiet ; it was all I could uo. 

u All the negroes, both for the pro- 
secution and defence, who were ques- 
tioned on %is point, agree, that I al- 
ways taught them to be obedient to 
their masters, and to submit them- 
selves to all in authority over them ; 
not an individual exception is there 
to this train of evidence. My journal, 
read front page to page, will not dis- 
close one single passage emanating 
from bad feeling towards any indivi- 
dual. The vices and follies of some 
may have therein been reprobated* 
but even the reprobation of those per* 
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sons was confined to myself. I did 
not commit, in many instances, even 
their names to paper. 

“ It ha9 been attempted, and in fact ^ 
the whole drift of the prosecution of 
the charges, and of the questions of 
the prosecutor, was, to shew, that the 
religious negroes were the most re- 
fractory and rebellious. What do the 
certificates of baptism say ? that only 
they were recommended by their own- 
ers, managers, or overseers, who be- 
haved well, who were well disposed, 
and who were thought worthy of Re- 
ward. Do not all these proofs, from 
even interested parties, clearly de- 
monstrate, that the effect of religious 
instruction was beneficial? Independ- 
ently of this, the witnesses, H. Van 
Cooten, himself a proprietor of one, 
and attorney of another large estate ; 
and John Stewart, unwilling as he 
was to answer any questions, have 
sworn, that the religious negroes were 
the most obedient in general. Every 
planter, every master, can tell how 
very intractable and unruly is a dis- 
satisfied negro— he will not be obe- 
dient. The series of written evidence 
proves, that those negroes who were 
allowed to attend the chapel, con- 
ducted themselves in a dutiful man- 
ner. Should any object that the cer- 
tificates relate to the characters of 
negroes previous to their becoming 
Christians, Mr Haig’s note will be a 
satisfactory answer. I quote from 
memory : — He says, 4 I h#re hither- 
to refused to 'give such and such ne- 
groes a certificate of character in 
consequence of some that were bap- 
tised by Mr Wray behaving amiss ; 
but as they now behave better, I com- 
ply with their request, and recom- 
mend them to you as well-disposed 
vpjsople/ Thus I think the very re- 
verse of the first charge is manifest- 

“Ttjia bold assertion, but not more 
bo^r &m true, that there is not a 


single negro witness upon any mate- 
rial point, either in support of the 
second, and third, and fourth charges, 
or in support of the defence, who is 
not either contradicted by hiiqself or 
by some other witness.” 

Here he proceeded to compare the 
evidence, and pointed out many con- 
tradictions. 

“ Is this evidence,” he asked, “suffi- 
cient to convict any individual of an 
offence ; much more one of so high a 
nature as that with which I am char- 
ged ? It is true, that it would seem 
as though these various tales had some 
foundation. I have stated clearly in 
the defence the simple facts from 
which all these various tales have 
sprung. Men who cannot remember 
simple facts, such as knowing whether 
any one was present during a conver- 
sation, or whether they left a house 
alone, or in companj? with another, 
are not likely to be very accurate in 
the narration of a conversation. Which 
of these witnesses is the one to be be- 
lieved ? they are all alike ; they are 
all at variance with each other ; and 
whether one is to be selected in pre- 
ference to the rest, or all are to be 
discredited, is a matter to be deter- 
mined solely by the court. I think 
I have shown, that it will require at 
least some discrimination to discover 
the one worthy of any credit. They 
cannot all be believed; not two of 
them can be believed together. 

“ Seaton and Bristol state they were 
standing in the back gallery, and I 
was in the hall, at some distance from 
them, when Quamina made his com- 
munication ; this renders it highly 
improbable that the conversation with 
Quamina should produce any effect 
on my mind ; for it was certainly a 
strange mode of making so import- 
apt a communication, to be standing 
at a distance, which would necessari- 
ly require a louder tone of voice than 
ordinary. It appears also highly im- 
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probable, that a communication of so 
serious a natare should be made in 
the hearing of Mrs Smith, and four 
men who were standing near him. If 
he said anything about driving the 
managers or white people to town, it 
was not in my hearing. What pass- 
ed between me and Quamina was in 
a loud tone of voice, and heard, though 
not heeded, by Mrs Smith, she being 
at tfie time attending to other con- 
cerns. 1 have already, in my de- 
fence, stated all that passed rela- 
tive to the matter in question. How 
far the evidence, divested of its in- 
consistencies and contradictions, bears 
me out, I must leave to the judgment 
of the court. The evidence, in fact, 
is such as to render it impossible for 
any one to say, that from it alone the 
real truth can be ascertained. That 
negroes are not verbally accurate in 
general, is not only well known and 
proverbial, but has been proved by 
H. Van Cooten, a resident among 
them for fifty years ; he swears he 
would not intrqst even a common 
message to the memory of any one of 
them, for ten to one if they'd carry 
it correctly, though some might do so. 

I need not tell this court, that posi- 
tive assertions alone are evidence in a 
case of this kipd. Negroes may speak 
to facts, but in their notions of time 
and in verbal accuracy, they are mi- 
serably deficient ; and even had there 
been no positive evidence on this 
point, it would have been apparent 
from the evidence of the whole of 
them on this trial. The whole con- 
versation occupied but t&o or three 
minutes; and I had no conception 
that even negroes were so ridiculous 
as to have chosen such a time, atid 
such a manner, to have given infor- 
mation upon any serious subject I 
did not consider it as information, or 
I should have §cted accordingly. * 
“ I must observe, ti^atit is impossible 
to come to a conclusion upon any one 


of the charges, without taking the 
whole of the evidence into considera- 
tion ; if this be done, it is manifest 
that neither myself nor my doctrines 
were the cause of the revolt ; that my 
name was never mentioned by any of 
the negroes as being connected with 
the revolt. Mr Austin declares, he* 
went up among the revolted negroes* 
prejudiced against me ; yet, in his 
examination says, * I must add, that 
in no one instance among my nume- 
rous inquiries, did it appear that Mr 
Smith had been in any degree instru- * 
mental in the insurrection/ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Leahey, who was in 
command of the whole coast, who was 
amidst the negroes on every occasion, 
and who had every circumstance wor- 
thy of notice conveyed to hitn, says, 

* I do not recollect hearing the pri- 
soner’s name mentioned till I came 
to town/ Take, then, Hamilton's 
evidence, that of Stewart, Elliot, and 
Davies, and the certificates; and what 
will not their testimony weigh against 
a number of ignorant negroes, under 
the influence of their masters^ un- 
der the fear of punishment for their 
conduct ; and, therefore, glad to 
throw the blame upon any one rather 
than allow it to remain with them- 
selves, as it really does ? Contradict- 
ing themselves, contradicting «ach 
other, no two of them agree up- 
on any material point. One would 
think that Quamina’s motive for dri- 
ving the white people, would have 
been remembered by four persons, in 
whose presence he is said to have as- 
serted it, yet Bristol says, c It was 
’because th£ negroes' freedom had 
come out / Peter, c to see the court* 
to get the new law / Shute, 1 to get 
someth in g good for the negroes/ and 
‘ a day or two for themselves / and 
Seaton remains silent on that paint, 
assigning a direct falsehood* that ha 
was not present. 

“ Bristol and Jason, witnesses, called 
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by me, to prove when I read about 
Mos'es and rharoah, say, about two or 
three months before the revolt. These 
witnesses could not read. London, 
however, who could read, and whose 
knowledge was tried by the court, 
proved that it was two years ago, the 
time stated by me in my defence. This 
is sufficient to shew how inaccurate 
is negro evidence in general ; add to 
all this, the scantiness of the evidence 
against me, notwithstanding the im- 
mense exertions that have been made 
to procure it ; that my defence was 
written upon my suggestion, be- 
fore my counsel had seen my wit- 
nesses, and written on my own con- 
sciousness of innocence ; that many 
of my questions have been bold, even 
to rashness, from any other than ah 
innocent man ; and, let me ask, what 
evidence is there before the court that 
is sufficient to condemn me ? 

“ Gentlemen, to you my case is now 
confided. Whatever be your deter- 
mination, I do, as a minister of the 
gospel, in the presence of my God, 
most solemnly declare my innocence.” 

The Prosecutor, in reply, gave a 
view of the constitution of the chapel, 
and observed : — 

“ Over a congregation thus model- 
led, the prisoner, it may be supposed, 
soon*obtained great influence. Of 
this he himself boasted to Captain 
M‘Turk ; nor was it an empty boast, 
for the whole evidence before you, 
gentlemen, shews the truth of it. The 
various instances will, of course, not 
escape your observation, as I pro- 
ceed ; but, I shall not detain you by 
enumerating them here. I shall only 
point out, for the present, their con- 
! tributions of money for purchase of 
wine for the sacrament, and the other 
gwrpbses of the chapel, for repairs 
! ’ii|^(*«enlargement of the chapel, for 
Urn Missionary Society in England, 
the purchase of books, the poultry, 
&c* and yams furnished by them to 


the prisoner. The prisoner says, as to 
the presents he received, he gave more 
wine in return than compensated for 
them. It is strange that he should 
forget, that this wine was purchased 
by the negroes themselves for the sa- 
crament, as Bristol proves ; how does 
his giving away the wine, at their ex- 
pense, mend the matter ? does it not 
make it worse ? for the more he gave 
away, the more must they nave 
bought. 

“ The prisoner says, all these contri- 
butions were voluntary, and were 
given in consequence, solely, of his 
addresses from the pulpit ; but this 
only establishes, still more clearly, his 
influence. It proves, that it was sogreat 
as to make the negroes, of all people 
on the face of the earth, part with 
their money freely, and not on any 
principle of force. Vast, indeed, 
must have been his ascendancy over 
the negro mind, when he could in- 
duce them to contribute their money 
to a society for spreading the gospel 
through distant regions, the very 
names of which were unknown to 
them. One of the great means, by 
which the prisoner obtained this in- 
fluence, was by his being, at all times, 
ready to listen to their complaints 
against their masters, and to settle 
tlieir disputes amongst themselves.” 

On the subject of working on Sun- 
day, the Prosecutor observed 

“ The general precepts of obedience, 
on which he so much rests, are mere 
shadows, if they be not carried into 
the every-day practice of life. The 
negroes on the estate where Azor 
lived, seemed to have a certain task 
assigned them ; some of them did not 
finish ifc on the Saturday, and took 
their Sunday to it. The case comes 
before the prisoner ; he remains per- 
fectly silent on the necessity of their 
*doing their work oi\ the Saturday, 
but he exclaims against them for put- 
ting their hands to it next day, and 
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working on Sundays, to save them- 
selves being punished. Is this a les- 
son of obedience ? € You are fools to 
work for the sake of a few lashes.* 
Was this intended to raise in their 
minds a respect for their masters, or 
to make them look on his indignation 
as a thing to be dreaded ? No, they 
were told to despise it. And, shall 
the inan who acts thus, shelter himself 
behind such an excuse, as his preach- 
ing up at other times obedience to 
their owners ? 

“ The very nature of the punishment 
which he inflicted upon the delin- 
quents for Sunday work, was such as 
to make them look on their masters 
as beings under the curse of heaven. 

“ The working voluntarily on a Sun- 
dajr, was considered such a crime, as 
to render the negro unworthy of par- 
taking of the Sacrament. In what 
•light must the masters have been 
held ! And, is not this in accordance 
with the statement of Romeo— work 
if your masters force you — for they 
will have to answer for it. Could this 
lowering of the master in the eye of 
the slaves be intended to make them 
more obedient ? Were they more like- 
ly to be submissive to men whom 
they believed exposed to the wrath 
of God ? 

“ The negroes had been told, as Bris- 
tol and Manuel prove, that the ene- 
my the Jews fought against and con- 
quered, meant the men that did not 
believe in, or fear God— -that yleru- 
salem was to be destroyed, because 
the men of that city did not believe 
in God. Was any good point to be 
gained by representing their masters 
as of much the same character ?" 

It was afterwards observed— 

“ Of all the negro population of this 
extensive colony, there are, perhaps, 
none who have fewer difficulties to 
contend with, than the negroes of the 
east coast ; there are but few sugar- 
estates there, comparatively speaking, 


the greater part being in cotton. With 
all these advantages in their favour, 
we find, that on the 18 th August last, 
they rose in arms against their mas- 
ters, and broke out into open rebel- 
lion. This rebellion commenced at 
Le Resouvenir, the residence of the 
prisoner, and Success, the next estate 
to windward ; it spread up the coast 
for several miles, and down nearly to 
town ; but it was confined entirely to 
the east coast, and to that part of the 
coast; it stopped on this side of* 
Mahaica. 

" To assign, as has been attempted, 
the late instructions from home as 
the sole cause of this revolt, will never 
bring us to the point. This is as- 
signing a general cause forlhe pro- 
duction of a particular effect on a par- 
ticular body of men. A general cause 
will produce a general effect ; the 
same in all, unless there be some 
circumstances in the particular body 
of men, different from those of the 
rest of the community. And, there- 
fore, if this were the proximate cause 
which operated on the minds of these 
men, there must have been something 
in the state of their minds very dif- 
ferent from that of their fellow-colo- 
nists. ,• 

“ Their minds must have been pre- 
disposed— they must have been ripe 
for rebellion before ; and, therefore, 
the assigning this general cause only 
carries us a step back, but does not 
assist us in explaining the problem. 

If we inquire who were the rebels, 
we find that the principal leaders 
were, as nearly as I can gather from * 
the evidence, Quamina and Jack of 
Success ; Joseph and Telemachus of 
Bachelor's Adventure ; Jack of Vigi- 
lance ; Sandy of Nonpareil ; Paul of , 
Friendship; and Paris of GoodHope; 
all {save this last Paris) deacons, mem* 
hers, teachers, and attendants of Be- 
thel chaj>el. If we carry this inves- 
tigation farther, we find that the con- 
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gregation of Bethel chapel, previous 
to the revolt, went together to the 
middle walk of Success, and there 
laid their last and final plans for this 
rebellion ; and that they were all, 
more or less, implicated in it. We 
find that plantation Success was the 
head-quarters of this rebellion ; the 
estate, of which almost all the ne- 
groes attended Bethel chaffel. We 
find, by the letter of Jack Gladstone, 
that all the brothers of Bethel chapel 
were engaged in it — in fine, go which 
way we will, we are brought up at 
last with Bethel chapel. This is al- 
most the only bond of connexion to 
be traced amongst the leaders of this 
rebellion, their being attendants of 
Bethel chapel. It is a staggering 
fact — but it is a fact proved beyond 
the possibility of a doubt ; and these 
leaders — who are they ? the princi- 
pal tradesmen on these estates ; men 
m the confidence and favour of their 
masters, who knew the hardships of 
slavery only by name. Be the proxi- 
mate cause what it may, there must 
have been some predisposing cause, 
operating on the members of Bethel 
chapel — something operating on them 
which did not operate on the negroes 
•f the other coast/* 

TWENTY-EIGHT# DAY. 

24 th November , 1823. 

The Court having most maturely 
and deliberately weighed and consi- 
dered the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of the charges preferred against 
* the prisoner, John Smith, as well as 
the statements made by him in his 
defence, and the evidence thereon ; 

( with respect to the first charge, to 

< t( For that he, the said John 
Smith, long previous to and up to the 
time of a certain revolt and rebellion 
which broke out in this qplony on or 
about the 18th of August^ now last 
past^ did promote, as far as in him 


lay, discontent and dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the negro slaves towards 
their lawful masters, managers, and 
overseers, he, the said John Smith, 
thereby intending to excite the said 
negroes to break out in such open 
revolt and rebellion against the au- 
thority of their lawful masters, ma- 
nagers, and overseers, contrary to his 
allegiance, and against the peace of 
our sovereign lord the king, his crown 
and dignity,” is of opinion, that he, 
the prisoner, John Smith, is guilty 
of thus much thereof, to wit, “ For 
that he, the said John Smith, long 
previous to and up to the time of a 
certain revolt and rebellion, which 
broke out in this colony on or about 
the 18th of August now last past, 
did promote discontent and dissatis- 
faction in the minds of the negro 
slaves towards their lawful masters, 
managers, and overseers but acquits 
him of the remainder of the said charge 
for want of sufficient proof in support 
thereof. 

With respect to the second charge, 
namely, “ For that he, the said John 
Smith, having, about the 17th day 
of August last, and on divers other 
days and times theretofore preceding, 
advised, consulted, and corresponded 
with a certain negro named Quami- 
na, touching and concerning a cer- 
tain intended revolt and rebellion of 
the negro slaves within these colonies 
of Demerara and Essequibo; and, far- 
ther, after such revolt and rebellion 
had actually commenced, and was in 
a course of prosecution, he, the said 
John Smith, did farther aid and as- 
sist in such rebellion, by advising, 
consulting, and corresponding touch- 
ing the same, with the said negro 
Quamina, to wit, on the 19th and 
20th August last past, he, the said 
John Smith, then well knowing such 
revolt and rebellion to be in progress, 
and the said negro Quamina to be 
an insurgent engaged therein,” the 
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Court is of opinion, that he, the pri- 
soner, John Smith, is guilty of so 
much thereof as follows, viz. “ For 
that he, the said John Smith, having, 
about the 17th day of August last, 
and on one day theretofore preceding, 
advised, consulted, and corresponded 
with a certain negro named Quami- 
na, concerning and touching a cer- 
tain intended revolt and rebellion of 
the negro slaves within these colonies 
of Demorara and Essequibo ; and, 
farther, after such revolt and rebel- 
lion had actually commenced, and was 
in a course of prosecution, he, the said 
John Smith, did farther aid and assist 
in such rebellion, by advising, con- 
sulting, and corresponding, touching 
the same, with the said negro Qua- 
mina, to wit, on the 20th August last 
past, he, the said John Smith, then 
well knowing such revolt and rebel- 
lion to be in progress, and the said 
negro Quamina to be an insurgent 
engaged therein and acquits him 
of the remainder of the said charge. 

With respect to the third charge, 
“ For that lie, the said John Smith, 
on the 17th August last past, and for 
a certain period of time thereto pre- 
ceding, having come to the know- 
ledge of a certain revolt and rebellion 
intended to take place within this co- 
lony, did not make known the same 
to the proper authorities ; which re- 
volt and rebellion did subsequently 
take place, to wit, on or about the 
18th of August now last past the 
Court is of opinion that he, the pri- 
soner, John Smith, is guilty thereof. 

With respect to the fourth charge, 
viz — " For that he, the said John 
Smith, after such revolt and rebellion 
had taken place, and during the ex- 
istence thereof, to wit, on or about 
Tuesday and Wednesday the 19th 
and 20th August now last past, was 
at plantation Le Resouvenir, in pre- 
sence of, and held communication 


with Quamina, a negro of plantation 
Success, he, the said John Smith, 
then well knowing the said Quamipa 
to be an insurgent engaged therein ; 
and that he, the said John Smith, did 
not use his utmost endeavours to sup- 
press the same, by securing or de- 
taining the said insurgent Quamina 
as a prisoner, or by giving informa- 
tion to the proper authorities or other- 
wise ; but, on the contrary, permit- 
ted the said insurgent Quamina to go 
at large, and depart without attempt- 
ing to seize and detain him, and with- 
out giving anyinformation respecting 
him to the proper authorities, against 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, his crown and dignity, and 
against the laws in force in-this colo- 
ny, and in defiance of the proclama- 
tion of martial law issued by his ex- 
cellency the lieutenant-governor 
the Court is of opinion, that he, the 
prisoner, John Smith, is guilty of so 
much thereof as follows, namely, 
" For that he, the said John Smith, 
after such revolt and rebellion had 
taken place, and during the existence 
thereof, to wit, on Wednesday the 
20th of August now last past, was 
at plantation Le Resouvenir in pre- 
sence of, and held communication 
with Quamina, a negro of plantation 
Success, he, the said John Smith, 
then well knowing the said Quamina 
to be an insurgent engaged therein $ 
and that he, the said John Smith, 
did not use his utmost endeavours to 
suppress the same, by giving infor- 
mation to the proper authorities, but, 
on the contrary, permitted the said 
insurgent Quamina to go at large, 
and depart without giving any infor- 
mation respecting him to the proper 
authorities, against the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity, and against the laws in 
force in this colony, and in defiance 
of the proclamation of martial law is- 
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sued by his excellency the lieutenant- 
governor," and acquits him of the 
remainder of the said charge. 

•The Court having thus found the 
prisoner, John Smith, guilty, as above 
specified, does therefore sentence 
him, the prisoner, John Smith, to be 
hanged by the neck until dead, at 
such time and place as his excellency 
the lieutenant governor and com- 
mander-in-chief may think fit to di- 
rect. But the Court, under all the 
circumstances of the case, begs hum- 
bly to recommend the prisoner, John 
Smith, to mercy, 

(Signed) S. A. Goodman, 

Lt. Col. and Pres. 
(Signed) J. L. Smith, Jun. 

Assist. Judge-Advocate. 

Approved, 

(Signed) John Murray. 


Trials of the Negroes engaged 
in the Revolt at Demerara. 

Trial of Prisoner Louis, belonging to 
Plantation Plaisance . 

(Court sworn — Ordinary charge. — 
Plea, Not Guilty.) 

Thomas Blake examined by the 
Judge- Advocate. — I am manager of 
plantation Better Hope, and reside 
there. On Monday night, the 18th 
instant, about nine o'clock, a gang of 
men came up to the door of ray 
dwelling-house ; they wanted to en- 
ter the house. The Better Hope ne- 
groes kept them from entering for 
some time ; they went away a little 
felt, blew a shell, and called in an- 
other gang of negroes, who over- 
^w$red the negroes belonging to 
oqjr estate. They then began to break 
all tfee windows. As soon as I found 
this, I wept up stairs into the cham- 
feer, and I locked the door. I re- 


mained there about a quarter of an 
hour before the gang came up stairs. 
They endeavoured to force open the 
door, but could not; they broke 
through the partition to make a wider 
entrance. They instantly rushed in, 
and dragged me down stairs ; there 
were so many, that I could not exact- 
ly discover who they were; they 
dragged me across the yard, till 
they got me to the stocks. This man 
Louis was very active, and assisted in 
putting me in the stocks. I told him 
to be careful what he was doing ; he 
said he must do it, or they would do 
worse with him ; I do not recollect 
if he was armed. There were about 
forty or fifty persons ; some of them 
had cutlasses. I knew the prisoner 
before — I am sure he was one who 
assisted to put me in the stocks. The 
head driver of Plaisance was there ; 
I could not say if he was a leader ; 
his name is Tilla or Silla. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner.— 
When the negroes brought you into 
the sick-house, with cutlasses in their 
hands, did I not too prevent their 
doing you any injury? — No. 

When you were brought into the 
sick-house, did you not ask me if the 
negroes were going, to kill you, and 
did I not answer — No, they will only 
put you in the stocks ? — I do not re- 
collect. 

When you were in the stocks, did 
you not ask me for some water to 
drink, and did I not bring a basin of 
water to you ? — Yes, you did. 

When they were marching you to 
the stocks, did you not observe me 
behind you preventing their cutting 
you with cutlasses? — I cannot say 
you did. 

Did you look behind you at the 
time ?— No, I don't know that I did. 

When I went afterwards iwto the 
sick-house to see my wife, who was 
sick there, did you not say, Louis, 
will you do me the favour to release 
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me from the stocks, and did I not 
say, I have not got the key? — You 
did. 

When you said to me, Louis, you 
see what these negroes have done to 
me, did I not answer, I have not the 
power to prevent it ? — All he said 
was, I cannot help it. 

William Mercer, examined by the 
Judge-Advocate. — On the evening 
of Monday the 18th, I was on the 
plantation Better Hope, with the ma- 
nager, Thomas Blake. It was inti- 
mated to us, that the negroes were 
rising on the adjoining estates, and 
we immediately put ourselves in the 
way of defence. The negroes of 
plantation Better Hope were assem- 
bled before the manager’s door ; they 
were repeatedly told by the manager 
and myself not to behave improperly, 
or to join the others who were ap- 
proaching ; to the best of my know- 
ledge, it was between nine and ten 
o’clock. An armed body of negroes 
came into the yard, and immediately 
challenged one of our negroes, named 
Quamme — calling him to come and 
join them, which he refused to do as 
well as the rest of the Better Hope 
negroes ; they instantly made an at- 
tack upon our negroes, who drove 
the first party from the front of the 
house. One of the negroes had a 
shell, which he blew and rallied the 
men again; a stronger reinforcement 
came from another building; they 
then attacked, and, in consequence 
of their numbers, overpowered the 
negroes of Better Hope ; they imme- 
diately rushed into the house, and 
the prisoner Louis caught me by the 
throat, and dragged me out of the 
house. I was then surrounded by 
numbers with cutlasses ; they began 
to chop at me, and chopped my hat 
in three different places, and knock- 
ed it off. CThe hat was here pro- 
duced, with three deep cuts right 


through.] I then received three 
wounds on my head, on my way to 
the sick-house ; they wanted to kill 
me at once, on my way there, but the 
man Louis and others prevented their 
so doing ; he was one of the ring- 
leaders, and reserved me to shoot me 
himself ; when in the stocks, I asked 
him to give me a little water, if it was 
only to wash my wounds, which he 
refused, and said, the situation 1 was 
in was the best place for me ; “ that 
he could not help it ; he was not the 
only one ;" he was at that time armed 
with a cutlass. He left the sick- 
house witli others, and some time af- 
ter returned with others, and brought 
the manager with him ; after the ma- 
yager was confined, they ^remained 
some time in the sick-house. An- 
other party then brought in a colour- 
ed man, who was working on the 
estate ; he was likewise confined, and 
some one of the party was going to 
chop off his head in the stocks, but 
was prevented by the others; after 
staying some time, they released the 
coloured man, and went away ; his 
wife belongs to Better Hope. I con- 
sider prisoner a ringleader, because 
he took a most active part, and said 
he would shoot me once or twice. I 
am confident prisoner is one who con." 
fined me in the stocks. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner.— 

When the negroes were dragging 
you from the house to the sick-house, 
did I not come forward and lay hold 
of your throat to prevent your being 
injured. — You laid hold of me by the 
throat, and prevented others killing 
me— saying you would shoot me your- 
self— (I think witness here said next 
morning.) 

When in the stocks, and you asked 
me for wtfter, did I not give it you ? 
—No ; you refused me water to wa$b 
my wounds ; it was brought by auu?* 
ther negro. ' 
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By the Court— I reside at Better 
Hope, and am overseer. 

Defence. — The prisoner denies the 
evidence given against him. — Sen- 
tence, Guilty — Death. 

Trial of Prisoner Murphy, belonging 
to Plantation Foulis . 

(Court sworn. — Ordinary charge. — 
Plea, Not Guilty.) 

Mrs Walrond examined by the 
Judge- Advocate. — Mary Walrond is 
my name. On the night of Monday, 
the 18th, I was at Nabaclis ; we were 
alarmed, about four o'clock in the 
morning, by the firing of guns in the 
house, and breaking open of doors % 
our man-servant, Billy, rushed up 
stairs to me, ^nd I insisted to go 
down to say something, if I possibly 
could, to soften them ; he entreated 
me not to do so, because Ills master 
was killed, he believed, and both our 
overseers ; I then ran to the window 
which opens into the yard, and threw 
it open ; they immediately fired at 
me, and struck me in the arm. I 
perceived Mr Walrond was not kill- 
ed, but only lying on the ground ; I 
called out, and begged they would 
not kill him ; they again fired at me, 
and wounded me in the hand; my 
servant Billy nulled me out of the 
chamber, and locked me in another 
room ; just then they rushed up 
stairs ; he then made his escape, and 
I was left. I requested to be taken 
to Mr Walrond ; a tall man then pro- 
tected me from the rest, and the man 
Sandy asked me if I knew him ! — I 
said no. He told me, my name is 
Sandy, head-carpenter at Nonpareil ; 
we intended you no harm ; we are 
only determined to have our free- 
dom, A man of ours, Joseph, then 
came up, and insisted I should be 
taken to Mr Walrond ; I did go to 
the aick«*house, where he was. I found 


Mr Walrond and our overseer ; the 
latter was wounded, and dying ; they 
boldly insisted they did not murder 
him ; a great many negroes came in 
occasionally ; I think it was about 12 
o'clock. On Tuesday, a man came in 
to sec if Mr Walrond was safely lock- 
ed ; I asked him his name ; he said it 
is Murphy, and that he belonged to 
Foulis estate; the prisoner was the 
man. I asked him what he intended; 
he said, not to murder me, and I con- 
tinued questioning him for what pur- 
ose they committed this outrage; 
e said, to declare their independ- 
ence — that something had come out 
in the packet, which they could not 
obtain. I asked him if there was no 
hope of relief from the governor, as I 
heard he was on his way up ? — He 
said. Yes, he was lastpight — that the 
governor had held a parley with them 
at Good Hope, and that he told them 
if they were determined to proceed 
in the riot, not to take life ; and said, 
further, that the governor was glad 
to run with his cavalry. I replied to 
him, such I could not think to be the 
case — I did not suppose he would be 
such a coward. The prisoner then 
replied. It was very true, and he then 
went on to speak of Mr Smith the 
parson. He said that they had put 
him in the stocks at his own request, 
as other white men had been placed 
there, to use his own expression, as a 
copy of countenance. I assured him 
there was no such thing as their free- 
dom, and that they had been misled 
by Mr Smith, if he had preached s«ch 
nonsense; and he said. Yes, that he 
had preached every Sunday that they 
were free, and their freedom was 
withheld by their owners ; further 
he did not say. In my way down 
stairs, I was obliged to see Mr Tuc- 
ker. As they seemed to possess some 
sentiments of religion, I thought of 
speaking to them of Mr Tucker's 
murder, which I had heard of, and 
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being obliged to see him on my way 
down. After recovering the first 
shock, I went up to his body, and 
asked them why they committed such 
an act? They then declared, that 
they did not kill him ; that he had 
cut his throat himself ; the man Jo- 
seph was standing by, and unjtied his 
cravat, and which proved that was 
not the case. The man Joseph took 
me to the sick-house, where I men- 
tioned it to Mr Walrond. I did not 
see the prisoner at all violent ; he 
had arms when he came into the sick- 
house ; he had a pistol, carried it in 
his hand ; I cannot say whether he 
had any other arms ; he appeared to 
be one of the guards, because he came 
to examine the locks of the sick- 
house ; he must have been there, I 
dare say, two hours ; the prisoner sat 
at the door, and staid longer than any 
other, except the first guard. They 
came in with a paper about five r. m. ; 
the first he (Mr W.) read and signed ; 
the second he read to me, signifying 
it was a paper written by Mr Hop- 
kitison. — Q Papers handed to witness, 
and the second one identified.] — The 
first, witness cannot recollect ; on 
reading the second, Mr W. replied 
to them, I cannot sign this paper, 
because you have committed acts of 
violence; you have murdered both our 
overseers, and I will not put my name 
to a paper to prove your good beha- 
viour. A man then presented a pis- 
tol to him (he was standing just be- 
hind) and said. You may do it or not, 
just as* you please; seeing that he 
would fire at him, I entreated him to 
sign it. When I was in the sick-house, 
where I found him on guard, the dy- 
ing overseer called to me, and asked 
if I could get a doctor to dress his 
wounds. I went to the prisoner, and 
entreated him to get a guard, and 
bring Dr Goldie over to try and re- 
lieve and dress his wounds ; and fur- 
ther to excite his compassion, I re- 


quested him to look through a cre- 
vice of the door, which had been 
broken, and see the state of the over- 
seer, and have mercy on him. The 
prisoner said. No, let him die. I 
found it useless to ask him any more, 
and he left me. The overseer died at 
twelve on Tuesday night, when I 
was sitting up with him; we were 
set at liberty again on Wednesday 
morning ; I might have gone to the 
house, as far as I could judge, at any 
time, but I would not leave the over- . 
seer. Mr Walrond is proprietor of 
the plantation of Nabaclis ; 284* ne- 
groes form the strength of the whole, 
to the best of witness’s belief; Mr 
Reid had taken off, I believe, about 
VO, a week before this began. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner.— 
Did I, when yoi\ asked me to have 
mercy on the overseer who was 
wounded, and to send for Dr Goldie 
to dress his wounds, say. No, let 
him die ? — Positively yes ; I am cer- 
tain prisoner was the man ; he said, 
No, let him die. 

Are you certain that I had a pistol 
in my hand ? — He bad a pistol, I am 
certain. [^Witness withdrew.] 

Mr Walrond, examined by the 
Judge Advocate. — I was at Nabaclis 
on the 18th, at night. About half 
ast nine, when we were retiring to 
ed, Mr Gainsfort, manager at Gol- 
den Grove, came riding into the yard, 
with a letter from R. Reid, stating a 
communication to the governor, of an 
intended insurrection ; and, although 
not generally believed, recommend- 
ing me to take arms and ammunition 
generally kept in the logic or mana- 
ger’s room, and have them with me 
in the house. Mr Robert Reid had 
retired to bed ; I went up to his room, 
and showed him the letter; I told 
him* I was determined to defend the 
property, and went out to the gin- 
nouse, where the two overseers were f 
lodged— directed them to the dwell- 
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ing-house, with what arms and am- 
munition were there; four muskets 
were immediately put in complete 
order, which, with my fowling-piece 
and pistols, were the only arms we 
had ; about sixty rounds of ball-cart- 
ridge in the cartouch-boxes. I di- 
rected that two should remain, one 
on each side of the gallery-door, two 
should remain behind the door of the 
hall, and that as one fired on one side, 
he should retire to the-door within, 
and the other to take his place. The 
overseers took the watch, and we 
were in the hall on the settees : Reid 
and myself watched from one to four ; 
I retired up stairs at four o'clock, 
and lay down, with my cartouch-box 
and everything on. Robert Reid in 
about ten minutes called out, Mr 
Walrond, they are at hand ; at which 
time there was a mSst dreadful yell — 
more like a war-whoop (the most 
dreadful I ever heard) — I seized my 
fowling-piece, and was going to the 
place to repel them, and saw Mr 
Tucker fire from the inside of the 
house, direct from the door ; and as 
I passed him, a shot was fired from 
the jealousie, below the door, and he 
received a wound through the body, 
and said, “ O Christ, I am shot," and 
immediately fell — I said, “ Tucker, I 
hope not," but he never answered. I 
took my place at the lower side of 
the hall door, and levelled at the man 
who had fired from thence ; f *ny piece 
missed fire, and did not go off, but I 
retired to the corner where the gun 
with the bayonet was, and my ser- 
vant Billy handed it to me, just as 
Mr Forbes had fired. Forbes then 
turned, and was retiring to the inner 
.worn, but was shot immediately 
through the back— he cried out, “ O 
G$d» I am shot," and reeled to an 
anxvchair in the inner room. I met 
Mr tippet Reid retiring from the 
upp^lptid of the gallery $ he said, 
^MpWalrond, it is of no use— us two 


are opposed to numbers he went to 
the yard-window; not regarding what 
he said to me, I passed by him, and 
proceeded to the back steps, where I 
found numbers coming up ; I imme- 
diately fired down the steps, and, as 
the piece I had was loaded with small 
ball, 1 think I wounded two ; I was 
surrounded by numbers, seized by 
the collar on both sides, and dragged 
clown the steps in a brutish manner. 
They raised me after I was down, 
and 1 begged for my life, as I thought 
they were going to kill me. The man 
on my right hand I thought to be my 
own man Prince, and said, “ Prince, 
will you murder me in this barbarous 
manner ?" He said, €< I am not Prince, 
but I am your friend— you arc a good 
man, love God, and have not debar- 
red your negroes from having their 
meetings." In my way, I was met by 
my servant Joseph, who said they 
should not murder me, and was then 
forced into a room. Soon after, they 
brought in Mr Forbes wounded, and 
forced me to the upper room, where 
the stocks were, and confined me in 
the stocks ; they did not put the feet 
of Mr Forbes in ; I begged them to 
have mercy, and take him out ; they 
did so. — The gang had mostly left 
the yard, and a servant belonging to 
Mr Reid, head driver of the estate, 
called Jemmy, came and took my 
feet out of the stocks. Rodney, be- 
longing to Bachelor’s Adventure, the 
guard over us, made some sign, and 
they returned ; one of them rfiopped 
Jemmy on the little finger. Rodney 
was on guard all the day ; very kind 
to me, by allowing my feet to be 
taken out of the stocks, but replaced 
them when any of them was coming 
into the yard. About five, or half 
past five, the gang returned, when l 
was replaced by Rodney, and the 
door locked ; it was ordered to be 
opened, and I to be released, provi- 
ded I would sign papers, which I 
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requested to see. I was taken out, 
and two papers were presented to me 
at the door. A man named SJoane 
held a pistol in his hand (he is now 
in confinement at Paradise ;) another 
man, said to be Telemachus, pre- 
sented me the papers — [Papers hand- 
ed to witness, and identified] — On 
reading the second paper, I refused 
to sign it, and immediately Sloane 
cock'ed the pistol. Mrs Walrond whis- 
pered, “ My dear, sign them/* and I 
did so. 1 did not see the prisoner 
there, and know nothing about him. 
I am interested; two-thirds of the 
half 146 slaves are the number in 
which 1 am interested. 

Mr H. Whitlocke examined by the 
Judge- Advocate. — I am manager and 
attorney of Foulis — the strength of 
the gang is 149. About twelve o’clock 
on the day of Tuesday, 19th, at the 
time I was in the stocks at Foulis, I 
saw this man, who came and said to 
the guard, he was sent by the cap- 
tain to see that they were doing their 
duty over me, for he was ordered that 
they should look particularly sharp 
to see that I did not escape. Foulis 
is the fifth estate from Nabaclis. He 
said he was going to the Hope, to 
see that the guard was doing tjieir 
duty there ; he was armed with a cut- 
lass, apparently a new one. 

Defence. — On Monday night, when 
the revolt broke out, I and the other 
negroes of the estate threw grass in 
the evening, when the head-driver, 
Daniel, called us together, and order- 
ed the whole gang to meet him at 
Philip's house, where all those who 
were willing were sworn on the Bible. 
I refused to do so, when I was asked 
by Daniel if I was ever better than 
the others, and whether I had any 
regard for my own life, for that he 
would certainly kill me if 1 did not 
join* I held the Bible in my hand, 
but refused to swear, saying, I did 
not know what he was going to do 


with me. When the white men were 
put in the stocks, Daniel again or- 
dered me, under a threat of my life, 
to go and see if they were all secure* 
Daniel ordered me to stand guard 
over the prisoners, but I had no pis- 
tol, as stated by Mrs Walrond — I had 
a cutlass in my hand. Daniel inform- 
ed me that Parson Smith had said 
that we were to get our freedom, 
and then ordered us all down to the 
bridge. On Sunday, Daniel insisted 
upon our throwing up money for 
Parson Smith, and, to the best of my 
knowledge, collected four joes among 
our negroes alone, which Daniel car- 
ried to the parson, along with Phi- 
lip. Foulis negroes were ordered to 
Mr Spencer's, by Daniel. — Sentence, 
Guilty, Death. 


Trial of Tiiurtell and Hunt. 

Hertford Assizes , January 12. 

The evidence in this remarkable 
trial was substantially the same as 
that taken before the Coroner, and 
reported in our last Chronicle, p. 166. 
The only new feature now was the 
speech of Thurtell, which was to the 
following tenor : — 

May it please your Lordship, and 
gentlemen of the jury — Under greater 
or more appalling difficulties than ever 
perhaps any man addressed himself 
to your attention, do I stand before 
you, the victim of horrible calumny, 
to vindicate my character from the 
foulest charge that could be prefer* 
red against any man. In this most 
awful moment of trial, I have the con- 
solation that I stand here, I may say, 
enjoying one of the first institutions 
of this free country, that of trial by 
jury, and that I stand before twelve 
enlightened men, whose fiat will be 
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unawed by distinction, and whose 
opinions are unbiassed— whose feel- 
ings are pure — and who will fear- 
lessly give their opinion — I say, the 
greatest benefit I can at this moment 
possess — that of trial by jury. Un- 
fortunately, gentlemen, I have been 
branded as a man, whose villainies 
have been matured by thinking and 
by age, and although I have no doubt 
. you, gentlemen, possess the best feel- 
ings of our nature, yet, branded as I 
have been by everybody — by that 
boasted free press, whose curse or 
whose benefit is carried from one ex- 
tremity of the globe to the other, de- 
signated by this great engine of the 
liberties of Europe, as a man habi- 
tuated to crime — as a foul, cool, de- 
liberate, sanguinary, remorseless viU 
lain, — ay, I say, as an atrocious sa- 
vage murderer, capable of seducing 
my friend into a sequestered place, 
and there, while calmly speaking to 
him, to hurl him before the tribunal 
of Almighty God,— oh ! gentlemen, 
how can I, with all these atrocious 
calumnies hurried on my head, ex- 
pect an unbiassed jury ? It would in- 
deed not be expected from the most 
virtuous feelings of our nature, that 
a man could enter that box and look 
on me in any other way than as a 
villain, because the press has said so. 
But, gentlemen, 1 am confident, and 
it is the only hope that bears me up, 
that you will not and do not possess 
any hatred to me ; but that you will 
calmly consider my case. Gentle- 
men, you must not heed what has 
been said j you must not suppose me 
capable of this crime, because the 
press has said villainy is my charac- 
teristic, nay, an innate principle of my 
nature, that it grew with my strength, 
and was refined and matured by my 
age* They have traced me to my in- 
fancy; bat I shall appeal to you, gen- 
tlemen as fathers, whether, trained 
as I have been in a high rank of |ife, 


under the care of an eminent and re- 
ligious father and mother, who, from 
my first moment of sense, raised my 
little accents to Heaven ; who care- 
fully instilled virtuous principles, and 
who taught me to reverence the laws 
of my King and my God ; who, in 
my young days, checked any action 
or conduct that was likely to excite 
any principle of vice ; and a father, 
who, by well-directed correction in 
my verging into manhood, also taught 
me to pursue his honourable exam- 
ple, and which, I shall prove by evi- 
dence of gentlemen of the first re- 
spectability, was my aim of conduct ; 
all that can be attributed to me was 
an improvident generosity. I again 
ask you, although weighed down and 
overwhelmed with calumny, whether 
I could, under such circumstances, 
leap at once into the commission of 
a crime, the murder of my friend, 
under circumstances as atrocious as 
they could possibly be ?” — Oh, no ! 
God Almighty knew, that after this 
deed of blood, he could not coolly 
plunder his friend, any more than lie 
boasted of this brutality immediately 
after the horrid crime was perpetra- 
ted. Is there a soldier, is there an 
Englishman, that would not revolt at 
such a dastardly soul as his is repre- 
sented to be ? Better, indeed, would 
it have been had he fallen in the field, 
than that his poor father and afflicted 
family should now mourn his Joss. 
He had been represented by the press 
as a sporting character, and held forth 
to the world as one capable of the 
basest crimes; but, in this respect, 
the reports had ‘been exaggerated, 
and many devoid totally of founda- 
tion ; and he could assure the Court 
that he had not witnessed a prize 
fight, a horse race, or a sporting ex- 
hibition, during the last three years ; 
but even if it were so, he did not 
conceive that the statement of the 
mere fact could at all prejudice him-— 
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it ought not, for he could adduce 
statesmen and others as apologists. 
He remarked strongly upon the im- 
propriety of the recent publications, 
and expressed his conviction that his 
conduct through life had only been 
prejudicial to his own family. He 
then alluded to a trial that had re- 
cently taken place before the learned 
judge now on the bench, when lie 
had been involved under disagreeable 
circumstances, as having attempted 
to defraud his creditors, by a con- 
spiracy, but the jury might be as- 
sured that the conspiracy was not on 
his part, but it would be proved that 
Barber Beaumont was the person 
who formed a conspiracy against him, 
and that he had hired and paid per- 
sons to swear falsely against him. 
After he had indulged in the strong- 
est invectives against that individual, 
he said, this was the individual who 
had attempted to injure him — this 
protector of public abuses who raised 
the banner of rebellion before the 
Sovereign's palace ; but he would 
not allude to this any farther, as it 
would shortly be brought before the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. He had also been represent- 
ed as having been at the house in 
Manchester buildings, by a person 
named Woods. He could prove this 
to be utterly devoid of truth, and 
that, at the time, represented, he was 
at Norwich, where he had been to 
visit a lovely and interesting young 
lady to whom he was attached. He 
had been too much vilified and pre- 
judiced by the press, which had turn- 
ed that which might have been 
brought forward in his favour, into 
exaggerated accounts which operated 
to his injury, and quite different to 
what would appear before the jury, 
and made it, as it were, thht the or- 
gans of liis nature had been complete- 
ly reversed, but he hoped that the 
jury would endeavour to erase from 
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their mind what they had heard, and 
the end must be favourable. 

Before he commenced reading over 
the evidence, and making remarks 
thereon, he would beg leave of the 
court to allow him to return his most 
grateful thanks to the high sheriff 
and the magistrates for their kind at- 
tention to him. Sincerely did he re- 
gret that any misunderstanding had 
existed between the Rev. Mr Lloyd 
and his solicitors. He would also beg 
leave to return his thanks to the 
Rev. Mr Franklin, chaplain to the 
gaol, for he was indebted much to 
that reverend gentleman for his im- 
pressive exhortations, which enabled 
him to appear that day with fortitude, 
and boldly assert his innocence, and 
deny the foul imputations against him. 
He would also express his gratitude 
to Mr Wilson, the gaoler, who, though 
last, was not the least, of his friends ; 
never would he forget his kind treat- 
ment ; his heart, indeed, would be 
cold before it would cease to beat for 
the welfare of him and his respected 
family. 

He would now call the attention 
of the jury to the evidence on the 
part of the prosecution, which he ob- 
served was replete with contradic- 
tion. He then commenced with the 
evidence of Mr Beeson ; this gentle- 
man, he said, had proved that a party 
had searched for the body, but did 
not succeed in finding it until told by 
Hunt, who had a better right to know 
than those who did the act ; for Hunt, 
when asked who put it there, said it 
was he himself. It was proved in 
evidence that there was a pond near 
Prober t’s house; would it hot have 
been safer to have put the body there 
than in a shallow ditch ? You have 
heard that the sack, spade, &c. were 
purchased ; was it likely that he 
(Thurtell) was the monster represent- 
ed ; that, in the room in which he 
was arrested, the drawers, boxes, &c. 
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should be open, and no secrecy ob- 
served? was this undisguised conduct 
that of a guilty man ? There was also 
another person slept in the room ; 
was it not probable, that his situation 
should have been discovered by this 
individual ? (He went on making re- 
marks on the evidence of the several 
witnesses, but no prominent feature 
of consequence could be discovered 
in any of them.) When he arrived at 
Probert’s testimony, he said, that this 
man’s evidence seemed to be the only 
■ connected chain of evidence produ- 
ced against him. He had told some 
truth to-day, but not before the ma- 
gistrates. Probert's evidence in any 
point affecting him was not corrobo- 
rated by a single witness ; this man 
and Hunt had both set up their evi* 
dence for sale ; look at Probert’s evi- 
dence, and the confession of Hunt 
before the magistrates. He was so- 
lemnly of opinion that he himself, as 
well as Weare, had been decoyed to 
the fatal spot by Probert and Hunt, 
for destruction . Was it probable that 
he communicated to Probert, that he 
intended to murder Mr B. Beaumont 
and Mr Woods ? certainly not. On 
his cross-examination, Probert admit- 
ted, that until the confession of Hunt, 
he did not fix on him as the murder- 
er ; this witness, it was proved, had 
been committed, under the commis- 
sion of bankruptcy, six or seven times, 
for perjury. 

lie then remarked on the incon- 
sistency of Mrs Probert’s evidence, 
when compared with that of her hus- 
band. 

From the evidence of Probert and 
another, it would appear that he 
(Thurtell) was fully prepared for the 
murder!: Clark swore that by the 
}jjgh£ from the lamps of the coach, 
mien coming to town, he could dis- 
tinguish him driving in a gig with 
anothferperson ; was it at all consist- 
ent wllPreason that on a dark night 

^7 7 


he could have recognized my fea- 
tures ? on the contrary, we know that 
the faint light of a lamp from a coacli 
passing along would make it even 
more difficult to discover thefeatures; 
but it was well known, that when a 
man tries to prove too much, he gene- 
rally proves too little. Clark, how- 
ever, in his evidence, swore that the 
gig in which he was driving was yel- 
low, now this was anothpr impossibi- 
lity, for the darkness oi the night 
would not permit hiflh to discover the 
colour. 

Thurtell continued for some time 
to review the evidence of the other 
witnesses. Fie went on to say, that 
he should advise them most seriously 
to consider before they gave any opi- 
nion of this case, as the British law, 
in cases of this kind, recognized the 
proof of murder by circumstantial evi- 
dence, and the evidence, he thought, 
instead of being against him, ope- 
rated rather in his favour, to show he 
had not committed this crime. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence was at all times 
of a kind most fearful, and he would 
show, by a variety of cases, the ne- 
cessity of most particularly attending 
to it, as in modern times we had 
many lamentable instances of the im- 
molation of innocent persons, through 
the hasty decisions of juries, there- 
fore he believed, as he hoped they 
would, that besides many points which 
were much in his favour, there were 
more points that did not by any means 
show he had any participation in this 
crime, and as such evidence, by pro- 
ducing a fatal result, was so fearful 
in its effects, he would sincerely ad- 
vise them to consider well before they 
decided. In order to show how often 
such fatal results had arisen from the 
undue consideration of cases, he cited 
several from the works of Coke, Black- 
stone, and particularly those of Chap- 
man, Bradshaw, and several others, 
who had been executed for murder 
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on very strong^resumptive evidence, 
yet in some time after it had been 
ascertained that they were innocent^ 
and the real murderers were disco- 
vered. Voltaire, in his works, had 
emphatically censured the hasty de- 
cisions of juries. When they had deep- 
ly considered everything which he 
had said and gone through, he hoped 
they.would pursue such a course as 
would justify them in acquitting him. 
He had plainly advanced these facts 
for their consideration, feeling him- 
self authorized so to do, and he 
should now, as he was drawing to a 
close of his address, tell them, that 
the only course they could safely 
adopt, would be to return him to his 
country, his liberty, and his family. 
This he thought they should well con- 
sider, as hereafter they would have 
the blessed consideration that a ca-* 
lumniated and innocent man had been 
acquitted by them. There were many 
points of evidence doubtful, and they 
were bound to give him the benefit of 
them ; the law said, no man shall be 
convicted of murder, but by clear 
proof, and if any doubts remained, 
the prisoner was entitled to the bene- 
fit of them. He again repeated his 
innocence of the murder, l ie noticed 
the fate of Calas ; that of the Maid of 
Palaiseau, and he read several narra- 
tives from the Percy Anecdotes, and 
shortly after concluded his defence 
in the following words : — 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury — My ex- 
istence is in your hands. If there be 
a doubt, .give me the benefit of it. — 
(The prisoner here burst into a flood 
of tears)-— Cut me not off in the sum- 
mer of tny days. Render not the 
once happy bosom of my father de- 
solate. If there be one among you 
who thinks me capable of the crime, 
I say to him, in the words of the 
Apostle, e I would to God you were 
in all things such as I am, save these 
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bonds.'— Gentlemen of the Jury, re- 
member these my last words — I am 
innocent of this crime, so help me 
God.” 

Having uttered these last words he 
sat down, forcibly clasping his hands 
upon his breast. After a pause, he 
proceeded to call four witnesses to 
character ; and when their examina- 
tions were concluded, 

The Judge said. Now, Joseph Hunt, 
the Court is ready to hear your de- 
fence, if you have any to make. 

Hunt said — My Lord, I have a de- 
fence to make, but from extreme an- 
xiety of mind am incapable of read- 
ing it. 

The Judge — Let it be read by the 
officer. 

Mr Knapp then read the paper 
which Hunt gave in. It set forth the 
circumstances under which he had 
been induced to make the confession 
which had been obtained from him. 
He declared, that he Iiad been told 
by Mr Noel, that he was authorized 
by the magistrates to say he might 
be admitted king’s evidence. For the 
crime itself, he had not been present 
when it was perpetrated, nor did he 
know of any premeditated plan to 
murder the deceased. His crime con- 
sisted in concealment. This he ad- 
mitted, but in no other respect had 
he been guilty. He strongly insisted 
on his ignorance of the murder be- 
forehand ; and therefore contended, 
that under this indictment he could 
not be convicted. He called no wit- 
nesses. He, however, in addition to 
the paper which had just been read, 
begged to read one which he held in 
his hand. This was very short, and 
accused Probert of having, in order 
to save his own life, invented false- 
hoods to destroy Hunt's. 1\mong 
other falsehoods, he had spoken of a 
place, where, on the night of the 
murder, he (Hunt) had wished %o be 
n 
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act down. Hunt, it was known, had 
never been that way before ; and he 
would therefore ask, how it was pos- 
sible for him to have desired to be 
set down at any particular place ? 

The Coroner of the couftty, by or- 
der of the Judge, was then sworn to 
the fact, that Gills-Hill Lane is with- 
in the circuits of the county of Hert- 
ford. 

The Charge of the Judge . 

Mr Justice Park then commenced 
the summing up. 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, this im- 
portant case has justly occupied a 
large portion of our time and labour 
— a case important not only to the 
prisoners at the bar, but the public. 
The single question is, who commit- 
ted the murder ? Because if commit- 
ted, as it is pretended, by Thurtell, 
there are nli circumstances of exte- 
nuation — nothing which could reduce 
it to a less crime. If you are of opi- 
nion there is no testimony to affect 
Thurtell, then you need not trouble 
yourselves with any inquiry about 
Hunt. Because, if you should be of 
opinion that Thurtell was not con- 
cerned in the murder, it is clear the 
other cannot be guilty of aiding and 
abetting him. I now proceed to de- 
tail to you the evidence, but, before 
doing go, I must observe that some 
arts of the statement of Thurtell, in 
is defence, were manly and energe- 
tic, and if prepared by himself, it is 
highly creditable to him. But, in 
saying so much, though I hope I am 
not one of those who would go out of 
my duty to speak severely of any one, 
I must confess that there were other 
parts of that statement, about the 
middle #f it, which were more like a 
roopmee than a defence. He was 
vary ill-advised indeed, to introduce 
extracts from the Percy Anecdotes 


and the Newgate Calendar, , because 
they destroyed whatever weight may 
have been produced by the introduc- 
tion of the works of the immortal 
Hale. I have acted here upon the 
principle alluded to ; and every man 
since the time of Lord Hale must 
know, that it is necessary that the 
man found dead be proved to be the 
same man charged in the indictipent 
to have been murdered. All that far- 
rago which was introduced, was ill- 
advised and imprudent ; however, I 
don't charge him with it, but those 
who recommended him to introduce 
such subjects in his defence. 

“ And, in the first instance, with 
regard to Probert, an accomplice, a 
witness who was called for the prose- 
cution, I have no difficulty in saying, 
that he is an infamous, and the black- 
est character that has come within 
my experience. It (lid not need the 
evidence of Mr Wadeson, the solicitor, 
respectable as I know him to be, who 
swore that from his knowledge of Pro- 
bert — from his having frequently been 
a bankrupt and committed for per- 
jury, he would not believe him unless 
corroborated by other evidence. And 
I say to you, as Thurtell concluded, 
if, as honourable and religious men, 
you entertain any doubts of his guilt, 
give him the benefit of them, for by 
the law of England he is entitled to 
have them. An accomplice is a com- 
petent witness ; but, gentlemen, there 
is a distinction between competency 
and credibility. I am bound to set up 
a witness as competent to you, but 
you are bound to try his credibility ; 
and I would advise you, gentlemen, 
not to attend to a single syllable of 
the witness Probert, whom I have set 
up to you as competent, unless bis 
testimony is corroborated in several 
of the main points. A great many 
sensible observations were made by 
Thurtell upon Probert’s evidence, 
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which I believe and entirely coincide 
in, but, as Mr Wadeson said, I would 
not believe him unless corroborated 
by circumstantial evidence/* 

His Lordship then clearly, and with 
the greatest perspicuity, read, and re- 
marked upon, all the evidence ; twice 
he was interrupted by Thurtell, who 
respectfully addressed some remarks; 
after, this his Lordship proceeded. 
<f If, notwithstanding the darkness at 
the time the crime was committed — 
if, notwithstanding the secrecy with 
winch guilt seeks to shroud itself, the 
finger of God has pointed as plainly 
to the criminals as if they had com- 
mitted their crime in the face of day, 
and before your eyes ; it is your duty 
to your country, your duty to God, 
your duty to yourselves, to pronounce 
the verdict which must satisfy your 
consciences, notwithstanding any feel- 
ing you may have towards the indi- 
vidual its consequences may affect. 
Gentlemen, consider of your verdict/' 

The Jury then retired for about 
twenty minutes, and returned with a 
verdict of Guilty against both the pri- 
soners. 

Mr Chitty rose to make a motion 
on the grounds that the trial was in- 
validated by its having taken place 
on the Epiphany. Motion refused. 

Sentence of Death on ike Prisoners . 

Mr Knapp — John Thurtell and Jo- 
seph Hunt, what have you to say 
why judgment Ihould not pass upon 
you to die according to law ? 

Thurtell — My Lord, before the 
sentence is passed, you will, I hope, 
allow me to express a wish, and for 
the last time, that you will consider 
well the evidence which has been be- 
fore you. Remember I now for the 
last time solemnly assert my inno- 
cence. My Lord, I have to request, 
not for myself — for as to myself I 
am ready this moment— -but for those 


friends who are dear to me, who are 
now at a considerable distance — 
friends whom I want to see once more 
before I part for ever — for them, my 
Lord,' I entreat that you will post- 
pone the execution until Monday. 

The Judge, in the most solemn man- 
ner, proceeded to pass sentence in the 
following words : — “ The sentence, as 
I am bound by the law of the land 
to pronounce it on you, John Thur- 
tell, is, that you be taken fVom hence 
to the plac£ from whence you came ; 
thence, on Friday next, the 9th of 
January, to the place of execution, 
and there to be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead ; that your body 
be then taken down and delivered to 
the surgeons to be dissected and ana- 
tomized. The sentence of the Court 
on you, Joseph Hunt, is, that you be 
taken to the place from whence you 
came, and thence to the place of ex- 
ecution, there to be hanged by the 
neck until you are dead; and may 
God have *com passion on your souls !” 

During his address the Judge was 
melted into tears several times. Hunt 
appeared occasionally to be deeply 
affected, and covered his face with his 
handkerchief ; but Thurtell remained 
perfectly composed. 

The prisoners were then removed 
from the bar. 


Trial op Thomas Hay, for As- 
sault and Attempted Murder. 

High Court of Justiciary , Edinburgh , 
February 2. 

A case came on for trial this day, 
which seems unparalleled but by the 
recent atrocity in Hertfordshire, and 
can only be compared to some of the 
crimes which the busy tongue of ru- 
mour had alleged against Thurtell 
and his gang. In the present instance. 
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the accused, Thomas Hay, resided in 
a solitary manner in a house in King- 
street, Leith ; no living creature co- 
habited with him. Having fitted up 
his inner-room as a human slaugh- 
ter-house, he set out one morning in 
duly last in quest of his intended vic- 
tim, whom he decoyed to the place 
of sacrifice, and against whom he aim- 
ed the murderous blow, but happily 
failed in the accomplishment of his 
diabolical purpose. 

The prisoner was prosecuted under 
the Scotcli law, (that of Lord Ellen- 
Lorough not extending to Scotland.) 
and, stood charged with assaulting, 
stabbing, and wounding, with a le- 
thal weapon, Mr William Moffat, to 
the effusion of blood, and with intent 
to slay lvlm, on the 18th of July last, 
at the prisoner’s own house in King- 
street., Leith. 

At a former diet, in consequence 
of a statement by the panel’s counsel 
that they considered him in an unfit 
state of mind to be put on his trial, 
the Court appointed a committee of 
medical gentlemen to inquire into the 
state of tiie prisoner’s mind. Their 
report was now delivered in, and it 
stated that they considered the panel 
to he of sane mind. 

The Court then asked the panel’s 
counsel if they intended to persist in 
their plea of the prisoner being inca- 
pable of standing his trial. They re- 
plied in the negative. 

The indictment having been read, 
the' 1 panel pleaded, “ 1 am not guilty, 
my Lord ; but Mr Wilson is guilty 
of rousing me out of my bed this 
morning, and bringing me here with- 
out my breakfast, a state, 1 presume, 
which no one present is in besides 
myself.” 

The Lord Justice Clerk told the 
panel that his manner bore evident 
signs of being affected and premedi- 
tated ; and lie would just caution him 
to look liiore narrowly after his own 


interests, and to remember that awful 
situation in which he stood. His plea 
of “ not guilty” should be recorded*, 

Mr Menzies, for the panel, deliver- 
ed in a written defence, whiclAtated 
that the panel pleaded tf not guilty,” 
because at the time the crime was al- 
leged to have been committed, his 
mind was so distempered as to ren- 
der him irresponsible for any of his 
actions. 

A Jury 1 mving been chosen, 

John Maekay, Esq. baron-bailie of 
Leith, was called to identify the de- 
clarations of the prisoner. 

The witness identified the panel’s 
declarations^ and deposed, that, at the 
time of their being emitted before 
him, it was only a few minutes after 
the man had been stabbed ; that the 
panel's hands were covered with 
blood ; that he appeared much agi- 
tated, and in such a state of mind as 
led the witness to believe that he was 
deranged ; and lie therefoie remand- 
ed him until the evening. When wit- 
ness questioned him, he hesitated for 
some time, as though he was making 
up a story. It was three o’clock in 
the evening when he examined him 
again; he then appeared perfectly 
sane and sensible, and answered all 
his questions in such a manner as did 
not induce him to alter his opinion 
that he was perfectly sane. Witness 
took great pains to ascertain the state 
of his mind before proceeding to ex- 
amine him ; he saw the prisoner af- 
terwards ; he was then more cautious, 
hut w itness still believed him to be 
sane. 

A Leith police-officer deposed, that 
he was present when the panel’s de* 
durations were emitted; that they 
were emitted freely and voluntarily ; 
and that he was in a sound state of 
mind, as far as the witness could say. 

Mr William Moffat, wright in 
Leith, knew the prisoner* On the 
28th of July ; he happened to take a 
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walk out as far as Lochend, and on 
returning about eight o’clock, when 
about fifty yards from his own work- 
sligpJh[hich is situate at the Yard- 
enns^Lcith, he saw the prisoner 
standing alone, who, as soon as he 
saw witness,* came towards him ; wit- 
ness asked how he was this morn- 
ing ; he replied not very well ; i’or, 
jumping over a ditch, he had put his 
foot on a stone and sprained it ; he 
said he had some repairs to make ; 
—witness said he was glad of it ; he 
asked witness then to go along with 
him to his house to see what they 
were ; witness said, that, having been 
out so long that morning, it would be 
necessary first to step into his work- 
shop, and set? what was going on ; 
the panel said he could not so con- 
veniently sec him at any other part 
of the day ; witness seeing bun so 
anxious that he should go with him, 
said, “ Come along then.” The panel 
conducted him through a by -lane from 
the Yard-ends, but told witness to 
send his two dogs (pointers) back, 
because he had two cats at home, 
and one had kittened ; witness ac- 
cordingly sent the dogs home; they 
then proceeded down the lane to St 
Andrew-street ; the panel moved on 
a little below him occasionally, and 
particularly when in sight of his own 
house ; witness followed him up two 
stairs to his house. When they got 
in, he shut the door, and locked it. 
Witness said there was no fear of the 
dogs coming in. He said the cats 
did not appear to be there — perhaps, 
he observed, they might be in the 
next room. He then asked the wit- 
ness to go into the other room. Wit- 
ness said all the business they had to 
do mi^ht be transacted where they 
were; he pressed, and said, “ Mr 
Moffat, do go in,” and he went in ; 
witness observed, on entering the 
room, “ You are got very tasty now, 
I see you have a carpet; but it is 


not laid down propet ly. It was a 
waxed oil-cloth, turned the hide 
uppermost, and the sides and corners 
standing up in front of the chairs ami 
bed, instead of being laid down un- 
der them. The panel then invited 
witness to take a glass of spirits, as he 
had been out that morning ; "witness 
at first declined, as he was not used 
to taking spirits in the morning ; but 
lie said he was going to take some 
himself; Up did so, and witness tasted 
it out of compliment to the pane!. 
The panel then said he had bought 
some property in Edinburgh, and 
wanted some partitions to he put up 
in it, as it was too large for him to 
occupy himself ; but that his leg was 
so painful that be could not go to 
settle with the person whom he had 
bought the property of. He repeat- 
ed this so often that witness thought 
he wished him to propose to do it for 
him, and at last offered his service*. 
They sat down ; the panel took hold 
of his hands, and said, “ You have a 
stronger hand than 1." He seemed 
rejoiced that the witness had offered 
his services, and said, if he would 
write out a receipt for the money, he 
would intrust it to him. Witness 
before writing it out, said, he should 
like to know the amount, and panel 
said 220/., and gave him twelve 20/. 
notes. Witness said that was more 
than was required. The panel repli- 
ed, that interest was due on the mo- 
ney, which only left a Jbalxmce of 
17/. ; and if he (witness) would write, 
he (panel) would dictate the receipt 
to him. The panel turned his back 
to him, and appeared to be looking 
out of the window, and repeated 
what he wished witness to write in 
the receipt. Witness objected to the 
terms, and said he could write a bet- 
ter one himself; the panel desired 
him to write one, and they could then 
compare the two. Witness wrote a 
receipt, which the panel said would 
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do very well, if witness would add, the prisoner was apprehended.— ( A 
after tlje amount received, the words, large buckhorndiandled carver, stain- 
** from Mr Thomas Hay, King-street, ed with blood, was now produced in 
Leith.” Witness did so. The panel Court.) — The witness ident^d^he 
then asked witness if he could read same to have been that wlfflft was 
crampt hand-writings, and witness used upon the occasion ; had seen no 
said he was not much accustomed to such knife in the room before the at- 
them, but he would try. The panel tempt was made upon his life. When 
then fetched a letter from a drawer, the police arrived at the door of the 
and witness said it was a crampt hand panel’s house, it was fastened within- 
indeed, — itwouldtakehimsome time. side. Witness said he would be re- 
The panel told him to take his time, sponsible for anything the police 
Witness, after looking it over for would do; they then forced an pn 
some time, said, u Mr Hay, you must trance, and apprehended the prison- 
have read this over before, and are er. Had previously been acquainted 
well enough acquainted with its con- with the prisoner for about three 
tents, I dare say ; I must now go years, and had been in the habit of 
home, and see what the men are do- repairing his property. Never had had 
ing.” Prisoner insisted on witness any quarrel with him ; had not seen 
reading it over to him ; witness pro- him for a fortnight before this event ; 
ceeded with the letter. On taking his witness, on that morning, saw no- 
eyes off, witness saw prisoner unfold- thing different in his manner from 
ing something, which witness suppo- what was usual, and had not the least 
sed would be the money ; but shortly conception of his being in a state of 
afterwards witness was surprised to derangement. Prisoner drank a glass 
hear a very strong suction of breath of spirits and water, but was by no 
very near him, and surprised at hear- means drunk, either before or after 
ing it so plain, after having seen the taking it. Witness identified the sur- 
prisoner at such a distance, looked tout coat which he had on at the 
up, and saw the prisoner standing time. It bore marks of blood on the 
over him, and making a thrust with sleeve, and there was the mark of its 
a knife, which, in attempting to ward having been pierced by the knife. It 
off the blow, witness received in his was St Giles's-street, not St An- 
right arm. Witness then collared drew's-street, into which the lane 
him, and called him a murdering from Yard-ends led them. The wax- 
scoundrel ; and, wrestling with him, cloth was turned up in such a man- 
drove him back against the bed, and ner that all the blood spilt would have 
held him on the floor in a trembling fallen upon it. 
state. Witness, in attempting to take Mrs Lawson^ King-street, Leith, 
the knife from the prisoner, cut the saw Mr Moffat on a day in July. The 
leader of one of his right-hand fin- house in which the panel lived was 
gers, and all the leaders of his left just opposite to hers. Recollects ha- 
hand. Witness haying secured the ving seen Mr Moffat come down the 
knife, considered whether it would panel's stair that morning ; he called 
best to cry out murder or to fly out “ Murder,” and The police.” 
tfy tjie door 5 witness did the latter, Mr Moffat griped a large knife, and 
and the door being locked and bolt- after speaking of a conversation with 
ed, witness had some difficulty in the panel about some property, said, 
opening*!!; this he at last effected, “ That is what he meant to take my 
and tSetT called for assistance, and life with.” Mr Moffat was cut through 
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his coat and shirt to his arm, which ners of the floor-cloth turned up, and 
was bleeding. — (Witness identified some spots of blood upon it ; a piece 
tli# coat and the knife.) — Witness saw of paper was stuck on the key-hole ; 
his w^inds dressed. Mr Moffat had on going away with the panel, he 
not ms hat on when he came down (the panel) asked for the key, which 
the stairs. The panel had lived was hanging up, that he might lock 
there, she supposed, about fifteen his door with it ; this was according- 
years, “ but you can ask him ; he can ly done. 

tell.” — (A laugh.) — Never spoke to Rose Campbell, another of the 
him. in all her days. He was a stupid Leith police-officers, who went and 
gang-abont sort of a person; never apprehended Hay, corroborated most 
supposed him to be a crazy person ; of the last witness's evidence. 
**~j*ever heard him told of in the neigh- William Ross, superintendent of the 

bourliood as a madman ; he appeared Leith police, stated, that the panel 
a sober man from what she saw of appeared rather agitated when first 
him. brought to the police-office. Heflook- 

Mr Anderson knew the panel ; he ed rather curious ; he had a down- 
was formerly a weaver ; did not know cast look, but he seemed to know 
that he had been anything lately ; what he was doing. Did not appear 
had known him a long time ; became lo be deranged ; his downfcast looks 
acquainted with the panel through witness supposed to be his usual ex- 
being neighbours, and knowing his pression of countenance, as he had 
father and family. After his father’s seen him before. Witness searched 
death, he gave up the business, and the panel’s house between eleven and 
he appeared rather silly like ; but twelve o'clock that night. The oil- 
saw no other sign of derangement cloth was turned upside down ; the 
about him than that of giving up the edge of it rested against the chair and 
business. bed, and the coverlet of the bed, as 

Mr Thomas Black, grocer in Leith, well as the floor-cloth, was stained 
had frequently seen the panel at his with blood. The key-hole of thq 
shop ; he always seemed quite intel- street door was covered with paper 
ligent, and in the full possession of stuck on with wafers, and bloody, 
his faculties. Found 33/. 14, v. 6d, in the house, and 

James Mackay, sergeant of police some halfpence. The panel was pre- 
at Leith, recollects being called to sent at the search, and directed where 
King-street, in July last, in conse- the things were to be found, 
quence of the assault on Mr Moffat ; The panel's declaration was now 
saw a crowd standing about the pa- read. Among other things it stated, 
nel’s house ; witness was ordered to that Mr Moffat made up to the panel 
enter ; he rapped at the door, and it in Giles-street, on the morning in 
was opened by the panel ; convey- question, and accompanied him into 
ed him to the police-office ; he seem- his house ; that the wound was oc- 
ed more agitated at his house than casioned by his foot tripping, while 
after he arrived at the police-office, he had the knife in his hand cutting 
Witness wa$ sent to fetch a knife; bread and cheese with it; that in 
received it from the hands of a man falling he upset the table and cut Mr 
named Johnson, whom he met co- Moffat’s arm. He (declarant) was 
ming with it; witness was sent to unable to say where hi purchased 
search the house ; observed three cor- the knife, which appeared new, and 
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never to have been used for any other 
purpose ; he was unable to account 
for the other circumstances, and refu- 
sed to answer several pertinent ques- 
tions. 

Mr Combe, surgeon, stated, that he 
was called to dress Moffat's wounds 
on the morning in question. Does 
not conceive it probable that these 
wounds could have been inflicted in 
the manner' described by the panel 
in his declaration. Supposes that a 
wound inflicted by raising the arm to 
ward off the intended blow, would 
have been exactly of the same de- 
scription as that which he saw on the 
arm of Mr Moffat, provided .the edge 
of the knife was held downwards. 
Considers it highly probable that the 
blow would have been fatal if it had 
not been warded off with the arm. 

Defence. 

The following evidence was then 
called by the panel's counsel 

Mr John Harvey, a solicitor in 
Leith, examined by Mr Robertson. — 
Had known Mr Hay for about four 
ears. Two years ago he applied to 
im for professional advice. He said 
he had some property, and feared 
some one was going to take it from 
him. He said lie wished to talk with 
witness in private ; witness took him 
into a private room where he opened 
his story ; it was very inconsistent ; 
and witness felt convinced the panel 
had no property whatever, and that 
he was operated on by some delusion. 
The panel was admitted into the Cor- 
poration of Weavers. A member ex- 
pressed his surprise at the panel be- 
ing introduced, observing, that he was 
©lily likely to be a burden to their 
fbpds ; witness was of the same opi- 
nion. Witness afterwards discovered 
that he had proratty, because he con- 
veyed$©mej|iffi1dm to a client. Wit- 


ness thought him of a sound mind, 
though he considered him a weak 
man, and that there was a great dgrfl 
of mental imbecility about him. 

Mr Steadman, merchant- tailor, 
Leith, had known the panel for four- 
teen or fifteen years past. He fre- 
quented his house once a-week, or 
oftener. His disposition was quite 
simple and innocent. Witness rqally 
thought he was not in the full pos- 
session of his intellects, and consider- 
ed him of so silly a nature as to af- 
ford game for his people rather than 
anything el$e. From his infancy up- 
wards he might sometimes have been 
called “ daft Hay." 

The Lord- Advocate then addressed 
the Jury on the part of the Crown. 

Mr I\ Robertson addressed the 
Jury for the panel. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk summed 
up the evidence in a very compen- 
dious and distinct manner, and de- 
duced from the law and evidence of 
the case, that the plea of insanity had 
totally failed, and that the crimes 
charged had been fully proved against 
the panel. 

The Jury, after about a minute's 
deliberation, without retiring, return- 
ed a verdict, by the mouth of their 
Chancellor, J. W. Brougham, Esq. 
unanimously finding the panel Guilty 
of the crimes libelled. 

Lord Hermand, after remarking 
that it would be necessary to apply 
to the legislature for an extension of 
the capital punishment in the case of 
maiming to Scotland, if this crime 
should continue to make any pro- 
gress here, proposed the same punish- 
ment which had recently been award- 
ed in a somewhat similar case — name- 
ly, public whipping, and transporta- 
tion for fourteen years. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk informed 
the panel, that if his crime had been 
committed in England, and followed 
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by a similar conviction there, no- sion, fired the shot at Mr Franks which 
thing could have relieved the Judges deprived him of life, 
from the duty of pronouncing upon Mr Sergeant Goold stated the cir- 
him the last sentence of the law ; and cumstances of the case to the Jury, 
he fully concurred in what had fallen as they were subsequently detailed 
from Lord Hermand, as to the expe- by 

diency of applying to Parliament for Edward Magner, the accomplice, 
the extension of Lord Ellenborough’s who remembered the murder, and 
act to Scotland, if this crime should was at it. He had been previously 
not arrested by the present exam- at the house of a person named Pow- 
ple. His Lordship pronounced the er, at Shanballymore ; this was in the 
sentence of the Court, that on Wed- month of May, upon which occasion 
, r n esdav, the 18th instant, the prisoner he saw the three prisoners there, whom 
be publicly whipped on his naked he now identified. They drank to 
back through the streets of Leith, him, and asked him to go murder the 
which he had disgraced by his crimes; Franks, and he said he would. He 
and that he be afterwards transport- left them then, and didn't see them 
ed beyond the seas for fourteen years till two nights before the murder, 
from this date. when, being then at home, a man 

The prisoner, after the admonition dame to him, and told him to*be ready, 
of the Lord Justice- Clerk at an early He said he would, and went from 
part of the proceedings, continued in thence to one Thomas Barry’s, at Bal- 
a real or counterfeit stupor, seldom lyduff, where he remained reaping till 
exhibiting any signs of animation, the night of the murder, when, at 
except when lie had recourse to his about four o’clock, he left it, taking 
snuff-box. His appearance was pale with him a woman’s cap and gown; 
and sickly, and he walked lamely out he proceeded from thence to his own 
of Court. house, where h#got a pistol, and then 

went to Mr Franks’s kitchen-garden, 
where he saw the three prisoners, who 
had appointed to meet him there. At 
this time he had on the cap and gown; 

IRISH ASSIZES. it was about six o’clock. Pat Cremin 

had an apron and shawl on, just as a 
Cork , April 10. woman would wear them; they had 

* pikes and bayonets on sticks. They 

Patrick, Maurice, and John Cre- went into the kitchen of Mr Franks’s 
mins, for the murder of the house, through the hall ; there was a 
Franks. table, with a cloth, jug, and a candle 

lighted, on it. Mr Franks was sit- 
Patrick, Maurice, and John Cre- ting at it, and the witness asked for 
mins, were put to the bar, charged arms; he said he had none, but would 
with the murder of the Franks fa- send for them ; witness and prisoner 
wily, on the 4?th of September last, then went to a cupboard, and threw 
at Lisnagourneen, in this county. The out the things; a poker, which was 
intense interest which this trial ex- on the top of it, fell, and J. Cremin 
cited, was wound up to a still greater took it ,up. P. Cremin then took up 
pitch, when it became known that the jug, threw it in Mr Franks's face, 
the principal witness was the person and the witness fired the pistol at 
who, according to his own confes- him, which had a ball and two slugs 
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in it. At this time he was standing 
up, having risen when the jug was 
thrown at him, when Patrick struck 
hi^a with the poker, and he fell. 
Young Mr Franks, who was present 
all the time, then took up a chair to 
defend himself, when he was struck 
by a man, who is not present, on the 
arm, which was broken. The light 
had been put out, and they then 
twisted the table-cloth round Mrs 
Franks's head, to prevent her from 
making a noise, as she was screech- 
ing while they were killing the rest. 
They were all then killed. The par- 
ty consisted of nine altogether, of 
tvhom one assumed the command; 
and when young Mr Franks was 
thrown down, that person said, “ Do 
your duty.” 

This witness was cross-examined 
by Mr O'Connell. — He made one of 
those exhibitions which characters 
like him always do under similar cir- 
cumstances. They killed them all, 
he said; and if the Counsel himself 
was there, or Major Carter, or any 
one else, they would have been killed. 
He would go up to his knees in 
blood — would kill Major Carter with 
pleasure ; and who knows, if he was 
let out, but he would kill more. Tis 
two years since he took the White- 
boy's oath — he forgets part of it; part 
of the oath is to do everything he 
was ordered ; and he would kill men, 
women, and children, if he was de- 
sired. He had been tried and con- 
victed under the insurrection act ; he 
did not like to go away, but he 
Wouldn't swear, except in honesty, 
* to be allowed to stay at home. Three 
Weeks after he was convicted, he told 
Major Carter about this business; on- 
3^ for that, maybe he would be trans- 
mitted* He had been at the bum- 
lag of five houses, and would 
have J^#ned more, if he was ordered. 
; He murdered all the Franks, 
murder more, if ordered. 


After the murder he slept, got up 
next day, worked, and was as cheer- 
ful as ever. The witness gave all thfc 
answers, which exhibited him in such 
an atrocious character, with perfect 
ease, but in nothing did he vary from 
his direct evidence. 

Mary Myers was next examined. — 
She stated that she had recently lived 
in Dublin ; before that at Major Car- 
ter's ; and, previous to that, at Scarf. 
She knew the Cremins, whom she 
identified, and had known them for 
some time. She knew Mr and Mrs 
Franks, with whom she lived, but not 
as a servant, at Lisnagourneen. She 
recollects the night of their death at 
their own house ; they were killed ; 
she was in the room at the time, and 
saw a good many of the party; she 
knew only the Cremins; the three 
were there. When the party were 
coming in, Mr Franks got up, and 
went out against them, but they push- 
ed him ill; there was a light in the 
room, and a candle on the table. Mr 
and Mrs Franks, and young Mr 
Franks, had dined at the table, and 
there was some pork, and plates, and 
knives, and forks, and tea, and some 
jugs on it. One of the party had a 
pistol, and two more had guns ; some 
of them were dressed in their day- 
clothes, and one of them in woman's 
clothes. When they came in firsts 
they threw down the table, then shot 
Mr Franks, and beat him with a 
crow-bar and a pike ; they then beat 
young Mr Franks with the crow- 
bar; he had done nothing to them, 
but cried for mercy; they said, " You 
have no mercy to get, you rascals 
they then turned to Mrs Franks ; two 
of them searched her pockets, and 
then beat her with the crow-bar ; they 
remained for a good while. The 
witness was all this time under a 
table in the same room. 

Mr Justice Torrens summed up, 
and the Jury retired, and remained 
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in consultation a few minutes, when 
they returned a verdict of Guilty in 
hll the counts against the three pri- 
soners. 

His Lordship proceeded to pass 
sentence of death on them for one of 
the jpulest crimes that had ever been 
perpetrated, when he was interrupt- 
ed by a cry from all the prisoners, 
that “ it was a wrong charge ! *’ When 
silence was restored, he said, that a 
few hours ago he had heard a like de- 
claration of innocence from one who, 
like them, had been found guilty of 
an atrocious murder (alluding to Lin- 
nehan, who was executed this day for 
the murder of the policeman ) ; but he 
had the satisfaction to know, that 
since then he had acknowledged the 
crime, and the justice of the sentence 
that had been passed upon him. He 
then proceeded, in the most awful and 
impressive manner, to pass sentence 
of death upon them. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
July 23. 

Sittings at Nisi Priiis, at Guildhall, 
before the Lord Chief Justice and a 
Special Jury. 

Fletcher against Fletcher and 
Knight, for false imprison- 
ment AND IMPUTED MADNESS. 

There being only two Special Ju- 
rors in attendance, a tales was prayed. 

Mr Serjeant Taddy stated the cir- 
cumstances. The two principal par- 
ties in this case were of the "same 
name, and, he was sorry to say, bro- 
thers. They were engaged in dif- 
serent pursuits. The plaintiff, Mr 
Robert Fletcher, came from Scotland 
about five years ago, and kept an es- 
tablishment for the education of forty 


pupils. The defendant, the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher, is a minister of 
a Scotch congregation meeting, at 
Albion Chapel, Moorfields, and he 
(the learned serjeant) believed a fa- 
vourite preacher. It was his (the 
learned serjeant’s) duty to state the 
facts shortly in defail. An uncle of 
these two gentlemen, a Mr Gilfillan, 
who lived in Scotland, died some 
time ago, and left the plaintiff and 
defendant an interest in certain pro- 
perty. The defendant had admitted 
that there was money, for which he’ 
.would have accounted to the plain- 
tiff, but for certain reasons, which 
the Jury would hear this day. The 
plaintiff' had wished to refer their dif- 
ferences; but the defendant had re- 
fused to account in any way to his 
brother, until he cc returned to the 
Lord !” When the learned serjeant 
cited that expression, he did not mean 
to cast ridicule upon the defendant, 
or to charge him with hypocrisy; but 
he used it to shew that at that time 
he considered his brother in a sane 
state, and not in that state which 
the defendant thought proper to act 
upon afterwards. Proposals were 
made by the plaintiff to his brother 
to no purpose, and he endeavoured 
at last to obtain an interview with 
him. On tfie 20th of July 1823, be- 
ing Sunday, not having then seen his 
brother for two years, Mr Robert 
Fletcher went to the chapel in Moor- 
fields, in the evening, just at the close 
of the service, and when the congre- 
gation was dispersing. He endea- 
voured to go into the vestry, but he 
met with resistance, and did not ef- 
fect his purpose of seeing his brother.. 
It had been suggested that the plain- 
tiff was violent and intoxicated ; the 
Jury woi^gi say whether these sug- 
gestions would be borne out in evi- 
dence. But look at what took place 
afterwards. Two constables were 
called in by the defendant, who de- 
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sired them to take the* plaintiff to the 
watch-house. The other defendant, 
Knight; insisted that the plaintiff 
should be taken to the private mad- 
house of Mr Fox, at Cambridge 
, Heath, Hackney. On being convey- 
ed there he begged to be taken home, 
and they told hub they were taking 
him home* If the state of the plain- 
tiff’s mind had been anything short 
of insanity, the most dangerous course 
would have been to have taken him 
to a mad-house. The defendant, 
Knight, who is a medical person, 
wrpte a certificate in these words : — . 

This is to certify, that I consider 
Mr Robert Fletcher a fit person to 
be put under your care.” This was 
signed by Knight, and was directed 
to Mr Fo'x. When they arrived at 4 
the mad-house Mr Fox was not at 
home, but on seeing the certificate, 
he observed it was not conformable 
to the act of parliament; and Mr 
Knight, upon this, wrote another cer- 
tificate, regular in form, but most ir- 
regular in substance : — “ In conse- 
quence of sufficient personal exami- 
nation, I hereby certify that Mr Ro- 
bert Fletcher is of insane mind, and 
that suitable confinement in your care 
is necessary for his state.” The tie* 
fendant gave orders that the plain- 
tiff’s wife should not see him, and Mr 
Fox himself took upon him to let him 
eee his wife. The next fact he had 
to state would create surprise. While 
the plaintiff was in the mad-house, 
his brother made proposals to him to 

K as a missionary to Van Diemen’s 
nd, and to allow him a small pen- 
sion for his support. In this letter 
^tbe defendant spoke of his brother as 
t$ing likely abroad to lead a life of 
i^fulness and honour. Was such a 
letter consistent with an Uea of his 
Iwother being insane ? If it were 
proved that the plaintiff had been de- 
prived Of his liberty without cause, 
and from whatever motives, the Jury 


would visit such an attack with the 
most exemplary damages. 

John Mark well, the elder. — I am 
one of the constables of Moorgate ; 
I was on duty on Sunday evening, 
July 20 , 1823 . Mr Fletcher’s cha- 
pel, the Albion, is near the witch- 
house ; Mr Robert Fletcher came to 
the watch-house on that evening, 
with several other persons; ho ap- 
peared to be very violent, like a drun- 
ken man; he was there about an 
hour. I did not see the defendant 
there at all. The defendant, Mr 
Christopher Knight, came in about 
twenty minutes afterwards; before 
that he had his coat off, and was 
noisy; he was not so violent when 
Mr Knight came in ; Mr Knight said 
that he had been making a disturb- 
ance in the chapel, and I said that if' 
there were a proper charge given of 
him, I should think it my duty to 
take him to the compter; Mr Knight 
went backwards and forwards two or 
three times ; Knight said that he was 
insane, and he would give a certifi- 
cate for him to be taken to a proper 
place; I said I thought it wa9 my 
duty to take him to the compter, but 
that was over-ruled by Knight; I do 
not recollect seeing Knight talking 
to the plaintiff at all; Knight said 
that Mr Robert Fletcher was a luna- 
tic, and he would send him to a mad- 
house, and exonerate all parties; a 
coach came. 1 am sure his brother 
was in the chapel just by; it was 
about eight o’clock ; several persons 
got into the coach, but Mr Knight 
did not go with us; we went to Mr 
Fox’s, at Hackney; po directions 
were given to any one to go to his 
wife to let her knW where he was 
going ; in the coach he was not vio- 
lent, but he spoke against his bro- 
ther ; he asked where they were tak- 
ing him, and he was told be was go- 
ing home. AVhen they got to Shore- 
ditch church, he said, you are not 
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taking me home ; somebody said it 
was all right, and he went on quiet- 
ly; after a short time, he said lie saw 
how it was ; when he got to the house, 
he asked that somebody might go to 
his wife that evening, and let her 
know where he was ; he said it would 
be a shocking thing, as there would 
be nobody to attend his school in the 
moaning ; he was promised some one 
should go ; he wrote a letter, but I 
don't know what became of it ; he 
was as quiet and collected as any one 
in the room. 

^-Cross- examined. — The people were 
coming out of chapel when 1 was 
sent for; the watch-house w r as next 
door to the chapel ; I don’t know 
what disturbance there was in the 
chapel ; 1 don’t know that he foam- 
ed in the mouth ; he threw his arms 
about, but not to strike any one ; I 
did not see that he excited alarm, or 
put any one in bodily fear ; I did not 
think it ndfeessary to pinion him, for 
he very soon became quite cool and 
collected ; I cannot say whether his 
neckcloth was off; some water was 
brought to him ; he drank several 
times. On my oath he did not say 
the water was poisoned by his bro- 
ther ; he did not drink at first, but I 
did not hear him use any such ex- 
pression. I cannot .swear that Knight 
did not attempt to feel his pulse ; he 
might do it without my seeing him in 
a mob of people ; about half an hour 
was occupied before lie was put in 
the coach. I saw Mr Hawker, who 
belongs to the chapel, there. Mr 
Alexander Fletcher is much respect- 
ed, and followed by a very respectable 
congregation. 

William Markland, the younger, 
corroborated the evidence of the pre- 
ceding witness, and added, that he 
received instructions to call upon the 
plaintiff's wife. He told him the 
name of the street, the number of the 
house, and every other particular, in 


the coolest and most collected man- 
ner. The witness did not think the 
plaintiff insane. 

Mr Samuel Fox. — I have two asy- 
lums for lunatics ; I came home about 
half past ten on the Sunday evening; 
but hearing the patient was gone to 
bed comfortably, I did not disturb 
him ; 1 saw him next -day, when he 
was incoherent, and labouring under 
a nervous debility of mind ; he gave 
me a hurried and unconnected de- 
tail, as I conceived, of his grievan- 
ces ; he was with me till the follow- 
ing Monday, during which time I 
had an opportunity of judging of his 
mind ; he was not insane ; I had no 
occasion to use any restraint; it is 
usual to have a paper signed by some 
bf the relatives of lunatics, besides 
a certificate of the medical person ; 
such a paper was sent me on the 
Monday; I saw Mr A. Fletcher ei- 
ther the first or second day after his 
brother’s confinement; before then I 
had authorized his wife to see him ; 
orders had been given by the defen- 
dant that his wife was not to see him; 
they were together many hours in 
the room. My daughter and the 
plaintiff read classical authors toge- 
ther. Mr A. Fletcher gave me some 
papers, the most important one of 
which I showed to Mr Robert Flet- 
cher ; I am pot clear whether 1 had 
it back; I suppose not, as application 
has been since made to me for it by 
the defendant ; I have searched, but 
cannot find it; Mr A. Fletcher read 
the contents of it to me ; Mr A. Flet- 
cher said that he considered his bro- 
ther as labouring under frequent pa- 
roxysms of insanity, and at those pe* 
riods he flew to liquor, which render- 
ed him a complete madman, and un- 
safe to have the management of his 
person; but probably, if he were to 
go to some other country, he might 
be weaned from the effects of liquor, 
and that it would be better for him 
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generally; I- am not clear in what 
capacity he wished him to go, but I 
think he mentioned Van Diemen's 
Land ; I understood the defendant to 
say that the plain tiffs wife was as 
fond of drink as himself, and rather 
as an accessary to it ; on the third 
day I informed the defendant that I 
did not think his brother insane ; on 
the first morning I thought he was 
incoherent, but that might have been 
the effect of liquor, operating on a 
mind otherwise sound ; I have made 
up my mind since, that it was ; Mr A. 
Fletcher never called for any answer 
to the paper which he gave me, and 
never came afterwards; that was on 
the Wednesday. I have never seen 
anything but what was perfectly cor- 
rect on the part of Mr Robert Flet-’ 
cher, except when his breath has 
given me reason to believe that he 
had been drinking. I will not at- 
tempt to draw the nice distinction be- 
tween drunkenness and madness. 

The certificates, and a letter from 
Mr Alexander Fletcher, desiring Mr 
Fox to receive the plaintiff in his 
house, were put in in evidence. 

Mr J. Hopke.— I am a surgeon, and 
reside in Radcliffe- High way. In the 
month of July, 1822, 1 was requested 
by a Mr Crow to see the plaintiff for 
the purpose of examining him, that I 
might give a certificate for the plain- 
tiff to be received into a private mad- 
house. I did see him by the desire of 
the defendant. I afterwards saw the 
defendant, and told him that I found 
the plaintiff quite rational ; that he 
said there was a dispute between him 
and his brother respecting property, 
JfA that I saw no reason to sign a 
certificate* I asked the defendant 
Whether there was any truth in the 
statement that there was a dispute 
between him and his brother respect- 
mg property? The defendant said 
there was some truth in it. I then 


said that there was the less reason for 
giving a certificate. 

The questions put by Mr Robert 
Fletcher to the defendant were read. 
They related to books of accounts, 
and money left by their uncle. Some 
of the questions were answered, and 
some were passed over, and some of 
the answers professed ignorance. 

Mr Robert Hedges. — I am assist- 
ant of the last witness. The plaintiff’ 
attended me as an instructor in the 
classics up to within one or two days 
of his being taken to Mr Fox’s asy- 
lum. I had opportunities of obser- 
ving the state of his mind, and never 
entertained any idea of his being in- 
sane. I went and paid him a visit at 
Mr Fox's, and found him perfectly 
collected, and as much master of him- 
self as I was. — [This witness stepped 
back to state that he knew Mrs Flet- 
cher, upon whom some aspersions 
had been cast, and he knew nothing 
at all of her that would prevent him 
from choosing her as a companion for 
his wife. The reflections he had heard 
cast upon her had quite harrowed up 
his feelings.] 

John Nicholson, one of the head 
scholars in the plaintiff's school, sta- 
ted that he had about forty or fifty 
scholars. The school began to de- 
cline after the plaintiffs confinement 
at Mr Fox's, it declined to twelve 
scholars, and then he gave up the 
school. Two guineas a-quarter were 
paid for me. 

Mrs Adams produced a letter. It 
was from the defendant to the plain- 
tiff, and was dated the 22d of De- 
cember, 182?. It requested that the 
witness would call on the plaintiff, 
and propose to him to leave the coun- 
try, promising, if he would do so, the 
defendant would assist him. 

Mr Ebenezer Temple stated that 
he lived in the defendant's house. He 
remembered Mr Robert Fletcher call- 
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ing at the defendant's house, in July 
Jast, and applying to see the defend- 
ant. He could not say whether the 
door was shut against him, but he did 
not see him. 

Cross-examined. — About a week 
before the plaintiff was taken to Mr 
Fox's I was at the defendant's at Ho- 
merton. I heard a knocking at the 
door. There was nobody at home but 
myself and the servant, who went 
down, and she would not let him in. 
]He then went round to the garden, 
and he said he would not leave the 
»}#6»Hses until he had stabbed the 
d — d hypocrite. He was going to 
pull off his breeches, but I went out 
and persuaded him not to do so, and 
he buttoned them up again. He roll- 
ed upon the ground and foamed at 
the mouth. I considered him insane. 
As we were going down the lane he 
said he would pull the hair off my 
skull, and I ran a little way from him. 
He used violent threats against his 
brother, and laughed and cried alter- 
nately. He spoke sometimes in the 
same breath, both kindly and with 
threats of his brother. I have seen 
him conduct himself in chapel — not 
on the 20th of July, but at other 
times — most offensively. He called 
his brother to come forth in Latin, 
“ In the name of God, I call thee, my 
brother." He impressed me with a 
belief that he was insane. This hap- 
pened about two Sundays ago. 

The Chief* Justice —Brother Tad- 
dy, how can you go on after this ? 

Mr Serjeant Taddy. — It is a ques- 
tion whether there is a sufficient jus- 
tification to carry the verdict. 

The Chief- Justice suggested that 
even now it would be best to with- 
draw a juror. 

Mr Serjeant Pell, who appeared 
separately for Mr Knight, thought he 
ought to have a verdict, bu( he would 
undertake not to ask for costs. He 
was anxious that it should be under- 


stood there was not the least taunt on 
his client. 

Mr Serjeant Vaughan was in his 
Lordship's hands. — Mr Serjeant Tad- 
dy, after some little delay, said, that 
he consented to his Lordship’s pro- 
posal. 

The Chief- Justice said it was the 
best course. 

Mr Serjeant Vaughan said a few 
words on the forbearance and the 
spirit of lenity manifested by the de- 
fendant ; and he almost trembled for 
the consequence of that lenity. 

Mr Serjeant Pell for the defend- 
ant. — Mr Knight said that under the 
circumstances he would consent to 
withdraw a juror. 

The Chief-Justice perfectly agreed 
with the observations that had fallen 
from Mr Serjeant Vaughan as to the 
conduct of the plaintiff Fletcher, and 
observed, that if the cause had pro- 
ceeded much farther, it was probable 
that this unfortunate plaintiff would 
have had to pay those costs from 
which he would now be exempted ; 
and he hoped that still something 
would be done for him. No imputa- 
tion could rest on Mr Knight. His 
Lordship also eulogized the conduct 
of Mr Fox. 

A juror was then withdrawn. 


Trial op James Affleck, for 
Blasphemous Publications. 

High Court mf Justiciary y Edinburgh^ 
* July 3 1/ 

* 

On Monday James Affleck was 
placed at the bar, charged with vend- 
ing seditious and blasphemous publi- 
cations. 

When the clerk was about to read 
the indictment, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk observed, that, in consideration 
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of the nature of the extracts which it 
was necessary to read, the Court re- 
lied that the good sense and discre- 
tion of those connected with the pub- 
lic press would suggest to them the 
propriety of refraining from giving 
them farther publicity. 

The indictment having been read, 
(which occupied an hour,) the usual 
interrogatory was put to the prisoner, 
who replied, “ Guilty of selling the 
books libelled, and I refer to my 
counsel for an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances" 

The Jury having returned a ver- 
dict of Guilty in terms of the prison- 
er’s confession, 

Mr Jeffrey rose to address the Court 
in mitigation of punishment ; the 
learned gentleman founded his hopes 
of the leniency of the Court being 
extended to his client on his candid 
confessions and the contrition he had 
shown for the imprudence of which 
he .had been guilty, and on which he 
was anxious to avoid a protracted 
discussion. Fortunately for the coun- 
try the offence might be considered a 
new one, a trial for blasphemy not 
having taken place in that Court in 
the memory of man. The prisoner 
early in life became a militiaman ; 
that force having been disembodied, 
he assisted his brother, who was a 
grocer in this city, and afterwards he 
commenced for himself in the same 
line. Had the trial gone on, very re- 
spectable evidence would have been 
adduced of his inoffensive character. 
He had been visited by heavy do- 
mestic calamity, which exhausted the 
profits of his trade, and induced him 
to commence bookseller in a certain 
line, hoping to overcome his difficul- 
ties ; and he (Mr J.) was not there 
t0 d&guise that the publications he 
sola were objectionable, but he had 
not in any part of his previous life, 
been concerned in such traffic. The 
prisoner was not altogether ignorant 


of the nature of them, as 4 he was 
aware hrs speculation was hazardous, 
but his ignorance of the trade might 
be allowed to be some palliation. The 
books libelled on were to be found in 
the catalogues of the most respecta- 
ble booksellers ; this he did not mean 
to say formed any ground of defence, 
or could alter the law, but surely it 
might tend to mitigate the punish- 
ment. The prisoner had voluntarily 
given up the whole of the obnoxious 
publications, and had assured his Ma»— , 
jesty's Advocate of his*determination 
to refrain altogether from veiifrkig 
such works, and if the Court, consist- 
ent with its duty, could pass from se- 
verity of punishment, it would have 
the assent of the public prosecutor. 
The prisoner, at considerable pecu- 
niary hazard, did shut up his book- 
selling shop and reading-room, and 
resumed his grocery business, trust- 
ing by industry to obtain a livelihood 
for his family, consisting of a wife 
and several children. The learned 
gentleman, in conclusion, hoped the 
Court would consider the offence suf- 
ficiently marked to the world, and 
humbly trusted, that as his client, up 
to the time of committing the of- 
fence, had maintained a good charac- 
ter, the ends of justice might be an- 
swered by the publicity of the con- 
viction. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk gave great 
praise to the learned gentleman for 
the course he had adojflted, as one 
'in ore safe could not have been taken. 

Lord Hermand rejoiced in the 
event of this trial, and thought that, 
all circumstances considered, mode- 
rate punishment would be the best, 
and lie should therefore propose, that 
the prisoner be imprisoned for three 
calendar months in the jail of Edin- 
burgh, and find security for his fu- 
ture conduct in the sum of 100/. a 

Lord Gillies expressed his high ap- 
proval of the candid, proper, and be- 
12 
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coming defence, and was happy to con- 
ctir in the proposed lenient punish- 
ment. 

Lord Pitmilly was happy the Court 
had been relieved by the judicious and 
sensible defence of the prisoner's coun- 
sel, which had enabled them to do that 
which, otherwise, they could not have 
done. 

Lord Suceouth expressed the asto- 
nishment and horror he had felt on 
perusing-the indictment, and thought 
the prisoner was much obliged to the 
learned gentleman. His Lordship was 
concur in the proposed sen- 
tence, and trusted no mistaken view 
would be* taken of the case, for on re- 
currence of the offence if would be ab- 
solutely necessary to visit the party 
with exemplary punishment. 

Lord Meadow bank said the prisoner 
had made the only atonement in his 
power, and an eminent counsel had 
. given it the weight of his authority. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk also felt 
happy in the result oftliis trial, which 
he trusted would have a salutary ef- 
fect. The ease was the only one of the 
kind during a long period, and was 
of a very aggravated nature ; for what 
man who looked at the law, oivthe 
happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
try, but must reflect with astonish- 
ment and horror that there could ex- 
ist such a spirit. The prisoner had 
deviated from the path of duty, and 
had lent himself to others ; but fortu- 
nately he bad seen his error, had be- 
come sensible of the Crime be had com- 
mitted, and had pleaded guilty. The 
learned gentleman had taken an ex- 
tremely beneficial course for the inte- 
* test of the prisoner and the country 
by his good sense and proper state- 
ment, and his Lordship trusted it 
would have due effect in preventing 
others from committing similar of- 
fences. A vigilant eye will be on the 
watch ; the law fyill be as promptly 
carried into effect as in England, and 
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no such excuse will be admitted, as 
it will not then be in the power of the 
Court to award a lenient punishment. 
The present was the first case of the 
kind in this part of the kingdom, and 
he trusted it would be the last. His 
Lordship severely condemned the pub- 
lications libelled on, as obscene, blas- 
phemous, and infamous. In conclu- 
sion, he said he saw no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the prisoner's contri- 
tion, who, he trusted, would avoid in 
future to embark in such a dangerous 
trade. — Sentence of imprisonment for 
three months was then passed, at the 
expiration of which the prisoner was to 
find security for his future good con- 
duct in the sum of 100/. 


WEXFORD ASSIZES. 

Wednesday , Avgust 4. 

Ti#al op John Carroll, Popish 
Priest, and Others, for Mur- 
der op a Child. 

This morning, Mr Justice Johnson 
entered the court precisely at half 
past nine. 

Mr Sheil appeared, to put off this 
trial until next morning. 

Counsel for the crown would not 
accede to the postponement. 

John Carroll, Nicholas Wickham, 
James Devereux, Patrick Parel, Ni- 
cholas Corrish, and Walter Scallan, 
the three latter of whom had surren- 
dered .since the previous day, were 
then placed at the bar. 

It was stated that the prisoners 
would not join in their challenges- 
Mr Driscoll — Then we must try 
them separately. The other priso- 
ners were withdrawn from the bar, 
and Father Carroll alone allowed to 
remain. 

The panel was here called over. It 
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consisted of 800 names, 116 of whom 
apswered. There were several chal- 
lenges, principally on behalf of the 
prisoners; and at eleven o'clock the 
Jury was sworn. 

Mr Dixon, counsel for the priso- 
ners, said, that the Jury having been 
sworn, he would now allow all the pri- 
soners to be tried together. All the 
prisoners were then put to the bar, 
and the indictment having been read, 
and the several prisoners given in 
charge, 

Mr Driscoll, K. C. stated the case 
for the crown. He said that th is was one 
of the most distressing cases that ever 
came before a criminal court of jus- 
tice, whether it were viewed in refer- 
ence to the reverend character of the 
prisoner at the bar, or as one in which 
the life of a fellow-creature bad been 
forfeited. The King, tor whom he 
prosecuted, had a right to know- by 
what means one of his subjects came 
by her death, and the Jury were pla- 
ced in that box for the purpose of as- 
certaining the fact. A case of a simi- 
lar nature to that which lie was now 
about to state to them, never before 
occurred in Ireland, nor was there a 
parallel to be found for it in the au- 
nals of the British history. Before, 
however, his going into the merits of 
the case, lie would call upon the Jury 
to dismiss from their minds all im- 
pressions injurious to the prisoner, 
whether received through the medium 
of the newspapers, or conveyed by 
public rumour. He would call ou the 
Jury to spiritualize themselves, and 
be influenced entirely in the verdict 
they should give, by the evidence 
which should be laid before them. The 
defence to be set up was well known ; 
and the counsel for the prisoner in- 
dicted as the principal, could not feel 

S ter pleasure in establishing that 
ice than he (Mr Driscoll) should, 
in having it clearly ascertained, that 
t^i^Mwious murder was committed 


while the prisoner was labouring un- 
der mental derangement. The priso- 
ner at that bar, and be stated it with 
regret, was a clergyman — a minister 
of the Almighty; and it was a lament- 
able, a melancholy thing, to find a man 
of Lis cloth and calling mixed up in a 
transaction such as the present. He 
stands at the bar to take his trial for 
liis life, and for the heinous crime of 
slaying a fellow-creature. Thd in- 
dictment tells you that the victim 
which he has sacrificed was only three 
and a half years old, sacrificed under 
peculiar circumstances of barbarity, 
and slaughtered in her parents’ House. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, before you 
can acquit the prisoner, you must be 
convinced that it had pleased God to 
take away his best, bis greatest gift 
to man— reason, and leave in its stead 
darkness and distraction. Should you 
come to such a decision, the spirit of 
tlie law will walk with the prisoner, 
and bring him out unhurt. This un- 
fortunate man fancied that, in imita- 
tHh of our Saviour, lie could expel 
devils ; and in one of those exorcisms 
was the murder, which is the subject 
of the present investigation, commit- 
ted. There arc other persons indict- 
ed %ith the reverend gentleman, who 
assisted at the melancholy sacrifice; 
one who brought a light at his com- 
mand (for it was night), and others 
by supplying the fatal tub with wbicli 
the murder was effected, and for as- 
sisting and aiding, by their presence 
and encouragement, in its perpetra- 
tion. If those persons were aware 
that murder was intended, they are 
guilty as accessaries. If, however, 
they were the victims of a besot- , 
ted superstition, and acquiesced under 
the impression that a miracle would 
really be performed, you must take 
from the Judge, whether, in the eye, 
of the law, they are, in such a case, 
guilty of murder. * “ If,” said Mr 
Driscoll, “ I employ a maniac to com- 
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tnit murder, though he may he acquit- 
ted, / must be found guilty. There 
v *was not, however, any reason to sup- 
pose that the prisoners were actuated 
by any sucH motive. The witnesses 
who will he produced were present 
during the whole occurrence, and can 
form a just idea of the state of mind 
in M'hicli the reverend clergyman was 
at the time ; and if, on their cross-ex- 
amination, the counsel on the oilier 
side can get out of them that lie was 
insane, and which we most sincerely 
hope, then the prisoner must be; ac- 
quitted. They will find us searchers 
after truth, not vindictive prosecu- 
tors.” 

William Furlong was then called 
and examined by Mr Doherty. — Lives 
at Rally sheen, in the parish of Kili- 
nick; is acquainted, and was before 
the Jjth of last month, with the Rev. 
Mr Carroll; knew him since lie was 
able to walk ; Jives in the same liber- 
ty with him ; knows Thomas Sinnot; 
lie lives in Kilinick; recollects seeing 
Father Carroll on the 9th of last month 
at Sinnot's house; saw him k first that 
day at seven o'clock in the evening at 
the Widow Nell’s house, near Sin- 
not’s ; was at her house, where there 
was a great number of people ; Father 
Carroll was at that time walking on 
the road with his hat off; there were 
from two to three hundred people 
there ; some were kneeling and some 
standing; heard some of the people 
say, “ Jesus, strengthen the man!” 
Father Carroll then came up to where 
a woman of the name of Moran was 
lying speechless on the ground; the 
priest came up with his hat off to 
where Mrs Moran was lying ; he look- 
ed at her for some time; he then 
stamped twice wjth his foot, and said, 
“ begone !" after which he spit upon 
her ; he then threw himself on his hack, 
and rubbed the back of bis hand for 
some time against the gravel, until he 
cut it; Father Carroll then walked up 


and down for some time dose to Mrs 
Moran ; he thought when he saw Fa- 
ther Carroll throw himself back, that 
he was mad, and could prove it; wit- 
ness was first kneeling, but when he 
saw the priest throw himself back, got 
up; Father Carroll, after a short time, 
stood over Mrs Moran’s head, and 
said, “ Jesus, Jesus, Jesus! Father, 
Father, Father, assist me!” and at 
the same time he kept moving his 
hand round; he then said some words 
in Latin, which witness did not un- 
derstand; the majority of the three 
hundred persons present remained 
kneeling all the time; witness made 
no observation on the state of Mr 
Carroll's* mind at that time; the 
priest then went away towards Sin- 
Uot’s;* witness remained some time 
with Mrs Moran, and then followed 
Father Carroll to Sinnot’s, with the 
intention of fetching him out ; a great 
number also went down the road af- 
ter the priest ; Sinnot’s house was 
about forty perches from where Mrs 
Moran lay; was so much confused by 
the conduct of the priest, that he can- 
not say how soon after the priest he 
went to Sinnot’s ; the room, when he 
arrived at Sinnot’s, was crowded ; the 
kitchen door was partly shut; Father 
Carroll was in the room off the kit- 
chen ; the room was also so crowded 
that he could not see the priest ; heard 
water dashing about tbe room ; saw 
the priest afterwards; thought the 
child was under the tub ; when he first 
saw the priest he was in bed ; saw a 
tub then over the child; Mr Carroll 
was standing on the bottom of the 
tub, and he sometimes leaped and 
pranced upon the tub, and while leap- 
ing upon the tub be said, “ Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus! Father, Father, Fa- 
ther !” saw the father and mother of 
the child in the room where the priest 
was ; after leaping on the Lib, he sat 
down and expressed some words ; sat 
there about three or four minutes ; 
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unloosed his gaiter, and took off his 
stocking, and rubbed his leg with his 
hand; during this time Father Car- 
roll whistled a hornpipe, the name of 
which witness forgets, and kept time 
with his foot ; did not sec the child 
till four in the morning; the child was 
then dead ; at four he took the priest 
away; can't say who took the tub off 
the child : did not go near the child 
till he brought Father Carroll away; 
held the stirrup while the priest 
mqunted his horse; returned to the 
house in about live minutes after Fa- 
ther* Carroll left it; saw Sinnot and 
his wife ; the child was then on the 
bed, and the tub at the foot of it ; the 
child was at this time dead; Mbard the 
child cry when he first went into the 
house ; did not hear the child say any-* 
thing, except, “O daddy, daddy, mam- 
my, mammy, O save me !” The witness 
here identified Father Carroll. Told a 
person of the name of Sinnot that the 
priest was deranged ; this occurred 
whilst Father Carroll was in the room ; 
also told his (witness's) wife of it ; sent, 
while Father Carrol] was sitting on 
the tub, for Father Keeffe, Father 
Ennis, and Father Rowe, hut the mes- 
senger did not go ; cannot recollect who 
it was he desired to go ; cannot say wh y, 
considering that the priest was mad, 
he did not go himself; took no step to 
interfere when he saw Carroll sitting 
on the tub, though he thought him 
mad; the child he knew to be under 
the tub; saw no person at Sinnot’s 
try to prevent the priest from sitting 
on the tub ; when witness was going 
into the room, Parel, one of the priso- 
ners, asked him whether he was mad 
or drunk, and desired him to keep out 
of the way, as the priest was at that 
moment going to expel the devil, and 
ttiat he (the devil) might hurt witness 
in his passage out of the room ; at this 
time the people ha^ formed a passage 
to let the devil pass ; this occurred 
long after he had been first in the 


room. The witness here identified 
Parel, one of the prisoners, in the 
dock ; saw Wickham, another of the' 
prisoners, at Sinuot’s; he (Wickham) 
had a candle in his hand lit the time, 
and was standing near the priest; did 
not see Father Carroll since he rode 
away that morning, until he saw him 
in Court yesterday. 

By the Court. — Saw the child dead 
in the morning; heard it cry when he 
first entered the house ; did not inter- 
fere, as he thought the priest could 
perform a miracle, although he cer- 
tainly thought him deranged. 

Mr Dixon. — Nothing ran be fairer 
than the way in which the case has 
been stated for the Crown, or the man- 
ner in which the examination of the 
witness has been conducted. It will, 
however, lie my duty, in justice to my 
clients, to put a few questions to the 
witness. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dixon — 
Knows Father Carroll since he has 
been able to walk ; he has been curate 
of the parish of Kilinick for several 
tears; always heard that he was a pi- 
ous good man, and that he strove to 
keep the lower orders down ; the peo- 
ple had great confidence in him as a 
holy man, and considered that he 
could work miracles; he was consider- 
ed to be a kind and humane man; 
witness thought him capable of an act 
of cruelty— (a laugh) — meant that he 
was not capable of an act of cruelty; 
witness first came up when Mrs Mo- 
ran was lying on the ground ; heard 
the people say that Father Carroll had 
a few minutes before that cast out a 
devil from a man at Widow Nell's 
house ; is quite sure the people said it 
was a devil, or a serpent, or some such 
thing ; the people implicitly believed 
it ; witness was somewhat doubtful, as 
he had not seen it ; the people thought 
that Father Carroll could work mi- 
racles ; it was reported in the country 
that he had worked a miracle on Miss 
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f Brown ; that belief was firm ; it was 

^iilso believed that Father Carroll had 
been called upon by Neal’s family to 
work a miracle on Neal, who had been 
bed-ridden for a long time, and that 
the priest had effected his cure; Sin- 
not's child was three years and a half 
old ; the child was troubled with fits ; 
it was the common belief in the coun- 
try,* that when a person had fits, it 
was caused by the devil; from all he 
saw and heard, he believed it w as .Fa- 
ther Carroll's intention to cure the 
child; all the prisoners believed that 
rie coTdd and would cure the child, but 
faith, he, the witness, did not think 
it; none present, as he saw, helped 
him in his operations; the reason why 
a passage w as made in the crowd was 
to allow the devil to pass from the 
child. [The whole of the prisoners 
here, with the exception of Carroll, 
burst out laughing. ^ The house was 
at the time crowded; does not know 
whether the priest was at that time 
under the care of a physician. 

By a Juror. — Suffered the priest to 
sit upon the child though he thought 
him mad. 

Philip Walsh examined by Mr Fox.— 
Lives in the parish of Kilinick ; knows 
Mr Carroll the priest; knows Sinnot; 
he lives near him ; knew Catharine 
Sinnot the child; recollects seeing 
Father Carroll at Sinnot's house ; went 
to the house after night-fall ; thinks 
it might have been eleven o'clock when 
he went ; went there and heard a noise 
inside, and then went in ; the house 
was full of people*; saw Father Car- 
roll in the bed ; did not see the child 
at that time ; Carroll was sitting in 
the bed and was saying something ; he 
then got up on his feet, and stood on 
the tub ; heard the child then cry, 
“ Mammy, mammy, save me!” saw 
the child for the first time next morn- 
ing; the child was then dead; saw a 
tub in the room ; was there before the 
tub was brought in ; could not at this 


time get near the bed, the crowd w as * 
so great, but heard the people say the 
child was in it; cannot say who sent 
for the tub; heard Father Carroll call 
for some water ; a howl of waiter w as 
then brought, in, ‘and the priest desired 
that to be taken away, and a tub of 
water to be brought; the tub was 
brought in by witness and James l)e- 
vereux, one of the prisoners at the 
bar; witness carried the tub close to 
where Father Carroll was, when the 
priest desired him to lift it on the * 
bed ; the priest w as at this time stand- 
ing on the bed ; when the tub was set- 
tled on the bed. Father Carroll said 
some w ords over it, and threw some 
salt into the water; the priest then 
put his foot on the near handle of the 
tub, and upset the water, some part 
of it on his own feet, and the rest on 
the bed ; the tub w 7 us turned upside 
dow n ; the priest then said, with a 
loud voice, “ Bury him, Jesus, in the 
depth of the lied Sea," meaning, as 
witness believed, the devil; he said 
this while he was overturning the 
tub ; saw the tub after that ; the priest 
sat upon it first, and then stood and 
danced upon it ; the child all this 
time was under it ; the priest staid in 
the house till day-light ; the priest or- 
dered the people out of the room, and 
he, the witness, immediately went 
out ; the priest desired them in a loud 
voice nq$ to touch his clothes, on 
which tl^c people rushed out frighten-* 
ed, as they thought the detil was then 
escaping; saw the child’s leg, and 
supposes the body w as under the tub; 
saAv the child dead in the morning; it 
w as Sin net’s child ; looked into the 
room after the priest turned the peo- 
ple out, and saw the priest sitting on 
the bed ; identifies Carroll, Devereux, 
and Wickham. 

Cross-examined by Mr Bennet.— • 
Knows Father Carroll a long time; 
thought he was acting wdldly on the 
day in question ; he appeared to w it- 
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* ness to be insane ; thought it strange 
that he should throw watfcr upon the 
bed; Mr Carroll was a humane, mild 
man ; never heard of his being cruel ; 
was sure he never intended to harm 
the child ; was quite' certain that the 
prisoners at the bar did not intend to 
aid in murder; saw Neal that night, 
who had been cured by the priest ; 
saw a woman of the name of Peg Fur- 
long ; she appeared to witness at one 
time to be dead, and Father Carroll 
spoke over her, and shook her, and 
she recovered; saw Neal* bed-ridden 
for several days, and the priest cured 
him ; Neal can't speak plain, but when 
witness went to him, after the priest 
had felt him, he sat up in the bed, 
and said, “ Phil, I am quite recover ■% 
ed;” did not tell this on the inquest; 
he was sworn there only to answer 
such questions as should be put to 
him, and no question of this kind* was 
asked him ; saw the priest go from 
Neal's house with his arms extended, 
and his hat off; would have interfered 
at Sinnot's to save the child, but that 
he thought the priest would have cured 
ner. 

Re-examined by Mr Fox. — The 
person cured was Neal; thinks the 
cure a very extraordinary one; will 
not swear that he does not think Car- 
roll now capable of working miracles. 

Mr Sheil here interfered, and said, 
that counsel on the opposite^ide had 
no right to cross-examine one of their 
own witncsfcs. 

Mr Fox.— Mr Sheil must surely be 
aware of my object. The witness is a 
very intelligent man, and I wish, as 
. counsel for the prisoners have elicited 
from him, iujudiciously I think, in his 
cross-examination, that he believed 
Mr Carroll capable of working mira- 
cles, that lie should correct himself, 
and thus prevent a very mischievous 
fact from going to the world. Mr 
Fox then resumed the examination. — 
cm* t account for the way in which 


the cure of Neal was performed; Neal 
was bed-ridden, and exceedingly ill ; 
the priest came and prayed over him, 
and he immediately recovered these 
were facts whicli came within his own 
observation, and therefore he could not 
help believing that a miracle had been 
performed. 

Thomas Sinnot, the father of the 
child, examined by Mr Plunket.— 
Lives at Kilinick ; had a daughter, 
named Catharine ; she is dead ; can- 
not recollect precisely the day on which 
she died ; it was on the night that 
Father Carroll came to the house ; the 
child was alive when Father Carroll 
arrived. When witness came into the 
house he heard an unusual noise; he 
stopped and ‘listened for a while, and 
heard the child crying. He made up 
to the child, but was stopped ; cannot 
say by whom he was stopped. Saw 
Father Carroll at the time ; saw the 
head of the child ; does not know at 
what hour the child’s decease took 
place ; did not see it but once ; saw it 
dead in tlie bed. When he first came 
into the room he saw the head of the 
child ; thought the child was frighten- 
ed by the noise. Some people desired 
him to kneel down, which he did ; all 
tlie people knelt down and prayed ; 
saw the priest in the room after the 
people had departed. The child was 
then dead ; he took the child in his 
arms, and shewed it to the priest. 
Father Carroll desired him to lay it 
down on the bed. Did not ask the 
priest why he killed his child, as he 
thought he would return and bring it 
to life. At four o'clock in tlie morn- 
ing the priest called him into the 
room, and he remained sitting with 
him on the bed for about five minutes. 
Father Carroll made no observation to 
him on the death of the child ; but, 
said the witness, when I asked him 
what I was to do, he said, resign it to 
the will of God. 

Cross-examined by Mr Sheil.— The 
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child was subject to sickness ; had no 
notion that Father Carroll meant to 
injure the child ; Father Carroll had* 
previously said prayers over the child ; 
it is the opinion of the people, as well 
as of w itness, that persons subject to 
tits are possessed of evil spirits. Wit- 
ness, while the priest was sitting on 
the child, knelt down and said his 
prayers, and w ould not have done so 
if he thought any npschief was intend- 
ed. Saw Neal that day; Neal had 
been bed-ridden for some time, but 
got up that day after the priest pray- 
ed over him. It was the opinion of 
the people that Carroll had worked a 
miracle on Neal; the people thought 
ho would have cured witness’s child, 
as he had done Neal ; Father Carroll 
was considered by the people to possess 
superior power to other priests ; heard 
that Father Carroll had performed a 
miracle on Miss Brown ; it was the 
universal opinion that numerous mira- 
cles had been worked by Father Car- 
roll ; witness’s wife was in the house 
when Carroll arrived ; she continued 
in the room all the time the priest was 
there. 

Re-cxamincd by Mr Plunket. — Wit- 
ness's wife is now so unwell that she is 
unable to leave her bed. 

Paul Crow e examined by Mr Dris- 
coll. — Knows Father Carroll ; was at 
Sinnot’s on the night of the 9th of 
July ; saw r Father Carroll sitting oil 
the bed; the child w r as in the bed, 
and the priest sitting on her; saw r the 
priest afterwards stand up in the bed 
011 the child, after which the priest 
went into the bed ; heard the child 
cry while the priest was sitting upon 
her ; saw a tub brought into the room ; 
there w-as water in it; Father Carroll 
was the person who desired the tub to 
be brought in ; lie spilled the water on 
the child ; Father Carroll w r as stand- 
ing in the bed at the time; witness 
was near the bed ; Father Carroll said 
some words which witness did not re- 


collect; cannot say how long lie re- 
mained in the room ; does not know 
whether five minutes or five hours; 
thinks he was there five minutes — 
perhaps three hours ; remained in the 
room until the priest ordered the peo- 
ple out ; the witness then went home, 
and did not see Carroll since, until he 
saw him in the dock. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dixon. — 
The child’s mother was in the room, 
w hile the priest w T as there : every (i per- 
son present expected that Father Car- 
roll would have worked a miracle.— 
K now's nothing about Prince Ilohen- 
lohe. 

This witness, during his direct, as 
well as his cross-examination, shew- 
ed a decided reluctance in answering 
questions, so much so that the Court 
at length interfered, and insisted upon 
his going more into particulars than 
lie appeared willing to do! Ilis an- 
swer to almost every question was, in 
the first instance, either No, sir; or, 
I don’t know, sir. 

Dr Rennick examined by Mr Do- 
herty. — Is a physician ; was called in 
to examine the body of a dead child 
on the morning of the 12th of July; 
found a contusion on the right tem- 
ple ; there were also some marks of 
violence on the body. The contusion 
was the cause of the child’s death ; 
cannot say how it was inflicted ; it 
might have been by a blunt instru- 
ment. 

Cross-examined by Mr Bennet.— 
Attended Mr Carroll professionally; 
saw him for the first time on the even- 
ing of the 10th of July. The circum- 
stance w hich is the subject of the pre- 
sent investigation terminated at four 
o’clock on the morning of that day; 
found him so insane that he was ob- 
liged to put him under restraint. He 
did not put him in a strait waistcoat ; 
bled him profusely in the temporal ar- 
tery; Mr Carroll removed the dress- 
ings, and witness was therefore eh- 
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liged to place handcuffs upon him ; 
he w^s raving, and speaking very in- 
coherently, particularly about the de- 
vils which he had driven out of the 
people. 

Mr Bennct here remarked, that 
there was such a thing as second sight 
believed in Scotland, and in the north 
of Ireland the existence of witches was 
believed, and it was therefore not at 
all wonderful that our poor peasantry 
should have their miracles. 

Witness re-examined by Mr Do- 
herty. — After Mr Carroll had been 
bled, he tore off the bandage, and 
therefore he was obliged to have re- 
course to restraint. He considered 
him perfectly insane. 

Mr Driscoll said that the case for 
the Crown closed here. 

Mr Dixon.— My Lord, the counsel 
for the prisoners consider that the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution have proved 
quite sufficient to warrant the Jury in 
acquitting the reverend gentleman. 
They shall, however, call one witness, 
a medical gentleman, who lias been 
acquainted with the prisoner for seve- 
ral years. 

Far the Defence . 

Dr Devereux examined by Mr 
Dixon.— Is a physician ; knows Fa- 
ther Carroll for the last fourteen years ; 
remembers % the unfortunate transac- 
tion now under discussion ; had been 
for the last three years in attendance 
on Mr Carroll, with the exception of 
two m'onths previously to this trans- 
action, and during that period he had 
not seen him. To a question of what 
he thought of Mr Carroll's state of 
health, the witness replied, that he la- 
boured under a dete|mination of blood 
td th$ head, a confusion of ideas, and 
impaired memory, and he considered 
him incapable of understanding even 
simple subjects. He was what medi- 
cal men call having a predisposition 


to insanity, but was always relieved 
by medicine. Mr Carroll nad ceaseg^ 
to take medicine for two months pre- 
viously to this unfortunate act. Wit- 
ness saw him by accident on the day 
of the ,9th of July, kneeling in the 
gripe of a ditch by the road side with 
his hat off, and covered with dust, he 
was then apparently very much de- 
ranged. This occurred between four 
and five o'clock in the evening, frnd 
before any part of the occurrence now 
before the Court had taken place. He 
had known the prisoner for fourteen 
years, and during that period Irtr had 
borne the character of being a most 
exemplary man, and a most pious cler- 
gyman ; witness thinks that his ha- 
ving omitted for two mdnths to take 
the medicine which had been pre- 
scribed for him, led luni to that state 
of fanaticism which deluded him into 
the idea that he could work miracles. 
Knows Miss Brown ; attended her ; 
there was to witness’s knowledge a 
delusion among the people as to su- 
pernatural powers being vested in Fa- 
ther Carroll, as well as in other Ro- 
man Catholic priests ; witness's pro- 
fession leads him to mingle with the 
lower orders, and lie can therefore 
swear that he finds a great pronencss 
in them to believe in miracles, and also 
that people are possessed by the devil, 
and that the priests have the pow er of 
banishing him. 

Cross-examined by Mr Fox— Mr 
Carroll ceased to take medicine for 
two months previously to this trans- 
action. Witness believes that his so 
ceasing to take medicine occasioned 
his derangement. About three years 
ago Mr Carroll was affected, but had 
no particular delusion at the time ; 
witness lives in Wexford, and the pri- 
soner in the parish of Kilinick, with- 
in four miles of Wexford, and conti- 
nued to officiate as a priest in it up to 
the period of this transaction ; never 
apprized Carroll's* friends of his ten- 
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dency ter insanity ; the rector of the 
parish heard of the circumstance pre- 
ceding tlie occurrence for which the 
prisoner is now standing his trial, but 
he did not interfere to prevent the 
prisoner from officiating. Witness con- 
sidered Mr Carroll as a person inca- 
pable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong. 

The case being now closed on both 
sides, 

Mr Justice Johnson proceeded to 
charge the Jury.. II is Lordship, after 
recapitulating the evidence, proceeded 
to state the law as applicable to the 
acts of insane persons. With regard 
to the other prisoners who were in- 
dicted, Iiis Lordship observed, that if 
an insane person commit a murder, 
and if he he assisted by any other per- 
son in the perpetration of it, though 
he may be innocent in the eye of the 
law, yet they must be found guilty of 
murder. Before, however, the Jury 
could find the other prisoners at the 
bar guilty of murder, they must satis- 
fy their minds that they did actually 
assist — being present is not alone suf- 
ficient. The witness Furlong stated 
positively that he was prevented by 
some person from interfering, and was 
asked whether lie wa s drunk or mad. 
Any person preventing another from 
interfering to preserve the life of a 
fellow-creature, would undoubtedly be 
■ considered as aiding and assisting in 
the murder, but there are no facts to 
shew that any of the prisoners at the 
bar did so interfere. The most that 
was proved against them was, that 
one prisoner brought a candle and an- 
other a tub, but these circumstances 
were not sufficient to warrant the Jury 
in coming to the conclusion that they 
bad aided in the committal of murder. 
The questions which the Jury would 
have to consider were— first, whether 
the homicide had been committed, and 
then whether the prisoner, Carroll, 
was capable at the time of distinguish* 


ing right from wrong. If the Jury 
believed him to have been insane, they 
must acquit him ; if not, they must 
find him guilty. There was no evi- 
dence that the other prisoners had 
been aiding and assisting, and there- 
fore liis Lordship thought the Jury 
ought to acquit them. 

At two o'clock the Jury retired, 
and in a few minutes returned with 
their verdict of Not Guilty against five 
of the prisoners, and of Not Guilty 
against Carroll, he being at the times, 
insane. 

Some inaccuracy having occurred in 
the wording of the verdict, his Lord- 
ship desired that the exact words of 
the act of Parliament should be copied, 
t and submitted to the Jujry, as, ac- 
cording to the 1st and 2d of George 
IIJ., lie would not be warranted in 
detaining the prisoner, unless the pre- 
cise words of the act were specified in 
the finding of the Jury. The Jury 
again retired, and immediately return- 
ed the following verdict, which was 
recorded : — 

“ W e find Nicholas Wickham, James 
Devereux, Patrick Parcl, Nicholas 
Currish, and Walter Scallan, * Not 
Guilty , and we further find that the 
said John Carroll, at the time of the 
committal of the offence in the said in- 
dictment charged, was a person in- 
sane, and the said John Carroll has 
been acquitted by us of the, said offence, 
on account of the said insanity/' 

After the verdict had been deliver-* 
ed, the Judge addressed the prisoner 
in nearly the following words 

John Carroll, you have beep in- 
dicted in this Court for murder, and 
you pleaded not guilty to the charge. 
From the plea you put in, I must 
suppose that you were not, when you 
pleaded, in that state in which the 
Jury have since found you. The cir- 
cumstances attending this case have 
made it necessary for me to commept 
upon it at some length at the present 
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moment, which I forbore to do in my 
. charge, the more especially as a medi- 
cal gentleman, whose profession natu- 
rally brings him fti contact with the 
lower orders, has sworn that the pea- 
santry are prone to believe that Ca- 
tholic priests are gifted with superna- 
tural powers, and capable of perform- 
ing miracles. Many of the most dread- 
ful acts which stain the pages of his- 
tory have had their origin in fana- 
ticism, and there cannot he a more 
^melancholy proof to what lengths fa- 
naticism can be carried than what has 
appeared this day. A clergyman of 
tne ’ Roman Catholic faith, a faith 
which embraces the majority of the 
inhabitants of this country, and al- 
most exclusively in certain districts « 
the whole of the lower orders — exer- 
cises such influence over the minds of 
his parishioners that he induces a 
number of them to remain quiet spec- 
tators while the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture is sacrificed ! The efficacy of pray- 
er to the Most High, no one can deny, 
but to say that an irnln idual is capa- 
ble' of usurping the attributes of the 
Divinity, is blasphemy in the extreme. 
See what this assumption has led to 
in the present case — the murder of an 
innocent child, and that too in a man- 
ner which would shed disgrace upon 
the most brutal savage. You, sir, hnd 
this child ill in bed— you procure a 
tub, and, in the most savage way, tor- 
ture the infant until at length you 
deprive her of life. That you were the 
victim of delusion I hope and admit, 
but that the delusion should have ex- 
tended to the crowds by whom you 
were surrounded, and have prevented 
them from interfering, is a circum- 
stance of too horrifying a nature for 
the mind to dwell upon. I hope, how- 
ever, that what has this day transpired 
in this Court will teach the lower or- 
ders to distrust the promises of such 
professors* Let them implore the in- 
tercession of the Most High, but let 


them not suppose that the* impious 
and blasphemous attributes pretend- 
ed to be enjoyed by weak and sinful 
mortals exist, or that men like them- 
selves possess the capability of work- 
ing miracles. — John Carroll, you are 
to be detained in custody until the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s pleasure is known. 
The other prisoners arc to be dis- 
charged. 


OLD BAILEY. 

October 30. 

Trial of Henry Fauntleroy for 

Forgery. 

Mr Law stated the indictment, 
which, he said, consisted of two 
counts ; the first charging Henry 
Fauntleroy with forging a certain 
deed, with intent to defraud Frances 
Young of 5000 1. stock; and the second 
charging hirh with forging such power 
of attorney, with intent to defraud the 
bank. 

The Attorney- General then rose, 
and proceeded to address the Jury. 
During his address the prisoner was 
much agitated. He drew from his 
pocket a white handkerchief, passed it 
over his face, retained it in his hand, 
and leaned his head on it. The At- 
torney- General trusted that the Jury 
would clear their minds as much as 
possible from all suspicions or rumours 
respecting the prisoner; that they 
would look to evidence only, and by 
that guide their judgment; and that 
they would not even bear in mind 
that there were any other indictments. 
The prisoner, Henry Fauntleroy, was 
a partner in the house of Messrs 
Marsh and Co., established thirty 
5 r ears ago, in Bonier *s-street. Mr 
Fauntleroy, the father of the prisoner, 
became a partner at its establishment. 
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and continued such till his death in 
1807. At that period the prisoner 
was admitted into the concern. Pre- 
viously to that time, the prisoner had 
been largely engaged in an extensive 
house in the my, and hence had be- 
come familiar with business, especial- 
ly that of banking. With such quali- 
fications he became the most active, 
or, 'it might be said, the only active 
member in the firm. All the details 
of the business were under his 'almost 
exclusive control. Hence the inspec- 
tion and management of the books con- 
stituted his peculiar care. In 1815, 
Frances Young, of Chichester, a cus- 
tomer of the house, lodged in their 
hands a power of attorney, to receive 
the dividends on ^50/. 3 per cent 
consols. That power did not autho- 
rize them to sell. The dividends were 
regularly received, but soon afterwards 
application was made td the bank to 
sell 5000/. of that sum on a power of 
attorney, purporting to have been 
granted to the prisoner. When appli- 
cations wore to be made to the bank, 
under such circumstances, to sell, it 
was customary to notify the same on 
slips of paper. Such a notification 
was made in the present instance ; but 
though these slips of paper (which, as 
might be ’supposed, rapidly accumu- 
lated) were carefully preserved, the 
slip connected with the transaction 
could not be found. It thus could not 
be shewn who presented that slip, or 
in whose hand-writing it might be. 
The power of* attorney, however, was 
regularly presented, authorizing the 
prisoner to sell 5000/., purporting to he 
signed by Frances Young, with the 
attesting signatures of Jolm Watson 
and James Tyson. These three sig- 
natures were forgeries. John Watson 
and James Tyson would he called, and 
would state that they neither of them 
saw Frances Young sign such a docu- 
ment, nor did they attest it them- 
selves. The instrument was tilled up 


regularly, in words at length ; arid it 
would be shewn, that the hand-wri- 
ting was that of the prisoner at the 
bar. The two witnesses were designa- 
ted clerks to Messrs Marsh and Co. 
All those signatures were in the hand- 
writing of the prisoner. But if that 
were not so, the prisoner must have 
been acquainted with the writing of 
the clerks, and thence would have dis- 
covered the forgeries if he had not 
been a guilty party. The power of 
attorney was left in the bank in the , 
customary manner, and remained there 
twenty-four hours, in order that the 
bank books, &c. might be regularly 
examined. Such time having elapsed, 
the attorney (the prisoner at the bar) 
attended at the hank to ^effect- the 
transfer. The attorney must attend 
in person on such occasions, and write 
at the bottom, “ ldemand to act on 
this power of attorney.” This the pri- 
soner did on the 21st of June, 1815, 
and signed his name at full length, 
after having written such words. Jims 
it would appear that the power of at- 
torney, authorizing himself to sell the 
5000/. was wholly prepared by the pri- 
soner ; he, therefore, must have knowrf 
it to he a forgery. The learned gen- 
tleman said, he would now come to a 
more important and conclusive part of 
the case. If there had been any doubt 
about the preparation of the power of 
attorney, he would presently produce 
a document of so extraordinary a na- , 
ture, as to leave no doubt of the part 
which the prisoner had acted in these 
transactions. The key with which the 
prisoner locked his desk he wore at- 
tached to his watch chain, and on his 
apprehension it was taken from him 
by the officer. That officer, afterwards, 
went to Berner's-street, to make vari- 
ous searches. In one room of the bank- 
ing-house, there were a number of tin 
cases, containing deeds, &c. the px*o- 
perty of their customers, and in front 
of all of them, with one exception, were 
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painted the names of the customers to 
whom such property belonged. That 
case on which nothing was written at- 
tracted the peculiar attention of the 
officer, and he found that it Was to be 
opened by a key which he had disco- 
vered locked up in the prisoner’s pri- 
vate desk. In that box there were 
many documents of a private nature, 
and connected with money transac- 
tions in which the prisoner and the 
house were engaged. Among them 
r was one of the most extraordinary na- 
ture, aud which he was about to read. 
The whole of this document was in the 
hand- writing of the prisoner. 

The Attorney-General then read 
the paper of which he had spoken, 
which presented the following item, # 
&c. — “ De la Blache, 11,150/. 6s. 4 d. 
consols ; Elizabet^foung, 5000/. con- 
sols ; General Young, 6()00/. consols ; 
Frances Young, 5000/. consols ; John 
Kerry, (>000/. consols ; Lady Nelson, 
ll,595/.consols; Mrs Pelham, 20 , 000 /. 
41 per cents; the. Earl of Ossory, 7000/. 
4f per cents; John Bower, 9500/. 4 per 
cents ; M. C. Parkin, 4000/. consols ; 
Lord Aboyne, 61,540/. consols ; E. 
Fauntleroy, 3050/. 5 per cents ; Peter 
Moore and John Rush, 21,500/. con- 
sols,” making altogether a total of 
about 170,000/. The whole of this do- 
cument was in the hand-writing of the 
prisoner, as was also the following me- 
morandum : — “ In order to keep up 
*the credit of our house, I have forged 
powers of attorney for the above sums, 

’ without the knowledge of any one of 
iny partners— 7th May, 181 6.— Hen- 
ry Fauntleroy.” A little below was 
added — <( I have regularly placed the 
dividends to all their accounts rcspec- 
lively* but I have never posted them. 

S. The bank began first to re- 
fuse our acceptances, and thereby to 
destroy our credit. They shall, there- 
fore, smart for it — H. F.” 

Perhaps a more remarkable docu- 
ueatH^^ever produced in a court 


of justice, and it was extraordinary, 
that, though written so far back as 
181 6, no circumstance should have in- 
duced the prisoner to destroy it. The 
fact was unaccountable, but there wa$ 
the document, and it would he proved 
to be in the hand-writing of the pri- 
soner. The Attorney-General then 
detailed, at great length, the manner 
in which the prisoner had transacted 
business by means of his broker, and 
called *011 the Jury to discharge their 
duty to the prisoner at the bar, and, 
at the same time, to do justice to- 
wards their country. 

The counsel then proceeded to call 
witnesses. 

The first witness, John Tyson, a 
clerk in the bank in Berner’s-strect, 
proved that the signature of bis at- 
testation of the execution of the power 
of attorney for the transfer of Miss 
Young’s stock* was a forgery ; he like- 
wise proved that the instrument was 
filled up in the hand-writing of Mr 
Fauntleroy ; he had never seen Miss 
Young. 

John Watson, also a clerk in Mr 
Fauntleroy *s bank, and the other at- 
testing witness, gave a perfectly simi- 
lar testimony. 

Mr Browiiring, the proper officer of 
tlie Bank of England, proved that Mr 
Fauntleroy had acted upon the instru- 
ment on the 1st of June, 1815. 

« Mutual releases between the Bank 
of England and Miss Young were then 
put in arid proved ; it was also proved 
by Mr Best, the secretary, that the 
directors of the bank had, by an order 
of the 21st instant, replaced to Miss 
Young’s credit the stock transferred 
under the instrument uttered in 1815* 

Miss Young (an elderly lady) was 
then' produced. She proved that her 
name, signed to the power of attorney, 
was a forgery ; and that at the time 
at which it purported be signed by 
her in London, she was residing at 
Chichester. 
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Mr Spurling, who had acted as the 
broker to the bank in Berner’s- street, 
proved the sale of Miss Young's stock 
on the 1st of June, 1815, at 59 ; the 
produce, two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty pounds, was found to tally 
exactly with an entry of the same date 
to the credit of Mr Fauntleroy's per- 
sonal account in the private ledger. 

Plank, the police-officer, and Mr 
Freshfield, solicitor to the bank, then 
deposed, that alter Mr Fauntleroy's 
arrest, they had found in the bank in 
Bcrner's-strcct two tin cases, which 
they opened by keys found in the pri- 
vate desk of the prisoner, which desk 
they opened by a key that they found 
appended to the prisoner’s watch. In 
one of these boxes they found, among 
a great number of private memoran- 
dums and diaries in the prisoner's 
hand-writing, the sale note of Miss 
Young's stock, which, according to 
■Mr Tyson’s statement, had the trans- 
action been regular, would have been 
filed in the office. Along with these 
they found papers, referred to in the 
Attorney-General’s opening speech, 
which Mr Tyson and Mr Watson de- 
posed to be in the hand- writing of the 
prisoner. • 

The case for the prosecution closed 
here. 

After Mr Gurney had ineffectually 
urged some objections of form to a 
power of attorney, and which were in- 
stantly overruled, Mr Justice Park 
thus addressed the prisoner. 

Henry Fauntleroy. — The case for 
the prosecution being now closed, and 
the objections overruled which the in- 

f enuity and attention of your counsel 
ave raised, now is the time for you 
to state anything you may have to urge 
in your defence, either to the Court or 
Jury. 

The prisoner then rose, and taking 
from Ins bosom a paper in the shape 
of a brief, turned towards the Jury, 
first heaving asigh, indicating the deep 


workings of his mind, and yet evi- 
* dently struggling for an'exertion, beg-, 
ged permission to add a few words. 
The purport of his address, was to give 
a detail of his first connexion with the 
house in Berner’s-street, and of the 
embarrassments with which at various 
times, from its establishment in 1792, 
to its recent overthrow, it had bean 
assailed. In that year his father, in 
conjunction w r hh two persons more in 
the linn, founded the hank. In 1794s 
the linn sustained a loss of 20,000/., 
and in 1 796 Mr Straeey and another, 
person joined the firm, w ithout adding 
any more to the funds of the concern. 
In 1800 he came in as a clerk, and 
till 1806 so continued without any sa- 
lary, but was handsomely rewarded. 
,In 1807 his father died, and although 
but twenty-two years of age, he be- 
caifie a partner, when the entire ma- 
nagement of a concern, reeling under 
the pressure of former losses, was 
thrown upon him. Increased as were 
these losses, by large advances for 
building speculations, in 1816, owing 
to the bankruptcy of Bucknard and 
Co., a sudden demand was made upon 
them for 170,000/., the greater part 
of which consisted of bills, which had 
been discounted for the firm in J8J4, 
1815, and 1816. The speculations in 
buildings required, for advances to 
builders and bricklayers to the extent 
of 100,000/., and which* had greatly 
aggravated their embarrassments. In 
1817, the most substantial partner in 
the firm died, when his capital was 
w ithdrawal ; amidst these accumula- 
ting evils the prisoner observed, that 
he w as almost driven to despair ; bro- 
ken-hearted. at the calamities which 
afflicted the house, and the absence of 
all personal aid from his partners, who 
cared not whence relief came, so that 
it did come.— Mr Straeey, he conti- 
nued, went and remained in France 
for two years, pursuing his own pri- 
vate business, leaving him to contend 
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with the difficulties of the concern. In 
consequence of these calamities, he re- 
sorted to those measures, which he did 
not justify, and which he now stood 
before them to answer for. While lie 
sought to criminate no one, these state- 
ments were necessary in his vindica- 
tion. The prisoner (after refreshing 
himself with a glass of water, which 
he put to his mouth with a trembling 
hand) then proceeded to rescue him- 
self from what lie deemed the unjust 
and illiberal accusations of the pub- 
, lie press ; and took the charges in de- 
tail. , His house at Brighton, which 
had been represented as a scene of 
boundless extravagance, he had taken 
only for his mother, the annual ex- 
penses not exceeding (exclusive of 
wine) 4*00/. His house at Lambeth 
was devoted to his two children, and 
which was in its nature strictly pri- 
vate and unexpensive — here it was 
(and this was the most, or rather the 
only, touching part of the address) 
that he retired in the evening, to seek 
in the innocent playings of his infants, 
for an asylum from the overwhelming 
cares of the house, which every hour 
thickened about him. As to gambling, 
although he belonged to two clubs, 
the Albion and Grahams, he never 
touched a card, nor cast a die. The 
prisoner, after repelling the charge of 
profligate associaf ions — of lending mo- 
ney to abandoned females, proceeded 
briefly to state, that his connexion 
with the female who bore bis name, 
was not coerced by her brother, as had 
been reported — that gentleman being 
at the time on his passage from India. 
What he then did, he should again 
, 4d; and he was sure that every ho- 
nourable mind would sanction his con- 
duct, did delicacy allow him to disclose 
the, whole circumstances. But it was 
consolatory to his mind to know that 
the lady was still actuated by the 
^ kindest feelings towards him. The 
prisoner jpcluded his address (which 


occupied something less than fifteen 
minutes) by declaring, that, cruel as 
were the calumnies of the press con- 
cerning him, he was yet thankful that 
they were made while he yet saw the 
light, and that they were not reserved 
to be heaped upon him when laid low r 
in the grave. Had his life been the 
sole object that was sought, he could 
have borne his sufferings in silence, 
but he could not hear to lie under' the 
opprobrium of being a tf cold-blooded 
and abandoned profligate?’ — Jn con- 
clusion, he begged the Jury and the 
Court to believe that he felt grateful 
for the indulgent attention which had 
been extended towards him. 

The prisoner sat down deeply affect- 
ed, and almost immediately applied 
the handkerchief to his face, and con- 
tinued to lean on it. a 

Witnesses were then (at two o’clock) 
called to character, namely, Mr Wil- 
son, Sir C. Forbes, Mr Gray, J. Bur- 
ton, A. Brown, J. Montague, Mr 
Rons, Mr Yatman, &c* who had 
known him for many years, and that 
they bad always deemed him to be a 
man of the strictest integrity. They 
considered him to possess the highest 
character for honour. Some of them 
had known him for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Captain Burges was called, but did 
not answer ; as was the case with Mr 
Ward, Mr Down, &c. Mr Bushner, 
in bearing testimony to the prisoner’s 
character, said, he had considered him 
to possess every qualification that a 
gentleman ought to possess. 

Mr Justice Park began to sum up 
to the Jury at half past two o’clock. 
Having described the indictment, he 
said it was necessary for the Jury to 
consider the counts regarding the for- 

f eries ; for, as they were acting in the 
,ondon jurisdiction, it was necessary 
for them to have proof of the forgeries 
having been committed* in London. 
There was no such proo/ ,* the forgery 
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of Miss Young's name in London was 
not in proof ; but the issuing of the 
document, “ knowing it to be forged," 
if that were proved, would be suffici- 
ent for the ends of justice. The legal 
offence was attended with the like pe- 
nalties. The prisoner, in the course 
of his defence, had alluded to that 
which had frequently given him pain, 
and to which he had often alluded — 
lie 'meant the publication of matters 
regarding a prisoner, previously to 
trial, matters that were calculated to 
excite odium and prejudice against 
him. The prisoner had properly al- 
luded to it, if he felt that such publi- 
cations had injured him. As the pri- 
soner had made such complaint, he 
had not interrupted the reading of 
that statement which the prisoner was 
advised to read to the Court. His 
-Lordship said, whatever might be the 
consequences to himself — he must do 
. his duty — he must again condemn such 
publications. They were most impro- 
per and most injurious. They were 
calculated to excite prejudice, and to 
prevent the accused from having a fair 
' trial. His Lordship then proceeded to 
recapitulate the evidence, and to com- 
ment upon it. After having gone 
through the whole of the case, the 
learned Judge remarked in conclusion, 
that character cxiuld only weigh in 
doubtful cases ; but if the prisoner had 
borne the character of an angel, and 
the charge was established by the evi- 
dence, they would be bound to return 
a verdict of guilty. They were not 
there to try questions of character. 

The Jury retired at ten minutes 
before three, to consider of their ver- 
dict. At ten minutes after three o'clock, 
the Jury returned into Court. 

Clerk of the Arraigns. — How say 
you ; is the prisoner Guilty or Not 
Guilty ? 

The Foreman. — Guilty of uttering 
the forged powers of attorney, know- 
ing them, to be forged. 


Several of the Jurymen were much 
affected ; one of them could scarcely 
keep his seat. 

Some consultation took place be- 
tween the Judges, counsel, &c. 

The prisoner stood up, ami was 
greatly affected. His hands trembled, 
and he could scarcely hold the hand- 
kerchief to his face or mouth. 

Judge Park. — You may sit down 
for the present. 

The consultation continued for about 
a quarter of an hour. It having con- 
cluded. 

Judge Park addressed the prisoner, 
observing, that the Attorney- General 
did not deem it necessary to go any 
further with these prosecutions. The 
Judge added, that it was no part of 
his painful duty to pass sentence on 
the prisoner ; that would be done by 
the Recorder, towards the latter end 
of the session ; but, as a Christian 
Judge, be could not lose the opportu- 
nity of beseeching the prisoner to think 
seriously of his latter end. The power 
of bestowing mercy rested with the*' 
Sovereign. He did not say tjiat mercy 
was impossible ; but after the proof 
that had been adduced, and the ex- 
traordinary testimony under his own 
hand, he did not think that the pri- 
soner had ayy reason to look for mercy 
in this world. It was, therefore, to be 
hoped that he would see the propriety 
of preparing for his latter end — of En- 
deavouring to make his peace with 
God. 

The Judge was so affected as to he 
scarcely able to utter the latter part 
of this short address. 

The prisoner was then removed from 
the bar. He was greatly agitated. Mr 
Wontner and another officer assisted 
him to retire. 

November % 

Mr Fauntleroy was brought up for 
judgment, when Mr Alley rose to in- 
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terpose a legal objection. His Lord- 
ship was, doubtless, aware that the 
conviction of the prisoner had taken 
place, not generally, but on the count 
of the indictment, charging him with 
having uttered a forged power of at- 
torney for the sale of stock, knowing 
it to be forged at the time of uttering 
it. Had the conviction taken place on 
the indictment generally, which would 
have declared the prisoner to have 
been guilty of forging the instrument, 
he would not have had to trouble his 
Lordship on the present occasion. 
There was an express act of Parlia- 
ment #wliich made the forging of a 
ower of attorney a capital offence. 
Tp to the reign of George II., it was 
not made a capital offence to utter a 
forged deed* By the 8th of George I., , 
it was a capital offence to forge abond 
or security for money, &c., but the 
penalty did not extend to the act of 
littering such an instrument. It was, 
therefore, clear, that under the act of 
# the 8th of George I., judgment of 
death could not he pronounced on a 
conviction for uttering the instrument 
knowing it to be forged. 

Mr Bosanquet replied at some length. 

Mr Baron Garrow then proceeded 
to deliver his decision. The awful pe- 
riod had arrived, when, according to 
the forms of the law, that unhappy 
person at the bar was called upon to 
declare whether lie had anything to 
say why the Court should not pass 

e ment on him to die. The learned 
rder of the city of London, who, 
by ancient usage and custom, was the 
organ by which the sentence of the 
law was pronounced on the proper oc- 
casions, had unnecessarily — he must 
give him leave to say so, when he con- 
sidered his long experience and great 
te$raing~‘-ealled upon him (Baron 
G&tow) and his learned brother, who 
presided! at the trial of the prisoner at 
the bar, M^rpresent on this occa- 
sions Hdp^etted that the short no- 


tice which had been given of the in- 
tended proceeding had rendered it im- 
possible for his learned brother to at- 
tend and give the Court his valuable 
assistance. He, however, regretted the 
circumstance the less, inasmuch as lie 
was not able to satisfy his mind that 
he could, with propriety, entertain the 
slightest doubt with respect to the 
question which had been raised. The 
law of England did not permit a judge 
to allow bis feelings, even when fa- 
vourable to the party under accusa- 
tion, to influence his judgment ; hut, 
thank God, it did not forbid him to 
feel life other men ; and if he enter- 
tained the opinion that the judgment 
of death ought not at the present mo- 
ment to be pronounced according to 
law upon the unfortunate gentleman 
at the bar, he should hasten to declare 
that opinion, in order that, as far as 1 
his poor authority was concerned, the 
poignancy of the prisoner’s deep af- 
fliction might, at least for a moment, 
be alleviated. He owed it to his own 
feelings, and to a consideration of the 
avrful situation of the prisoner, not to , 
state that he entertained doubts when 
lie entertained none; by doing so, 
he would only divert the prisoner’s 
mind from an object of infinitely great- 
er importance than any which was 
passing in that Court, even although 
it concerned his own interest, — an ob- 
ject to* which the humane Judge who 
tried him invited his attention, and/ it 
was to be hoped, not without success. 
He regretted that the interval occu- 
pied in the present proceedings (not 
improperly, for it was the duty of the 
prisoner's legal advisers to catch at 
everything which might afford achance 
of averting his sentence) should in- 
terrupt the course of thought which 
he hoped and believed the prisoner 
since'hi$ trial had indulged in. It was 
a great consolation to him in deter- 
mining the present quest/.on, to know 
that the prisoner's fate di<l not depend 
1 
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on his very fallible judgment, but 
that down to the very moment for 
sealing the warrant for carrying the 
sentence into execution, if any doubts 
should arise in the minds of the law- 
officers of the Crown, they would be 
submitted to the united wisdom of 
all the Judges of the country. He 
was at present only called upon to 
deliver his opinion with respect to 
the objection which had been raised, 
and he was bound to say that he en- 
tertained no doubts on the subject. 
The law required that on the face of 
the record, the offence with which 
the prisoner was charged, should, for 
the information of the present age, as 
well as of the latest posterity, be fully 
stated, to justify the coming judg- 
ment. The indictment stated, that 
the person about to receive judgment, 
uttered* knowing it to be forged, a 
power of attorney purporting to be 
executed by Frances Young. This 
was stated to be in violation of the 
statute, which had provided the pu- 
nishment of death for all who should 
utter any forged deed, knowing it to 
be forged. The forged instrument 
set forth in the indictment had all the 
formalities of a power of attorney. It 
was sealed, and purported to be at- 
tested by two witnesses ; so that, if 
it had been genuine, it would have 
operated for the purposes for which 
it was intended. It had been said, 
that the word “ deed*’ contained in 
the statute was to be understood, not 
as applying universally, but as limit- 
ed and circumscribed to instruments 
of a certain character of which the 
present forged instrument was not 
one. The argument had, in his opi- 
nion, been sufficiently answered at 
the bar. It had been remarked, that 
the Coui^o^ould not allow its judg- 
ment to beihfluenced by the proba- 
bility of a prisoner escaping unpu- 
nished. Judges were bound to ad- 
minister the law as they found it If 
vol. xvn . /part if. 


the law would not reach the offend, 
er, he must go unpunished, and the 
powers of the law must be extended 
so as to bring future offenders within 
its reach. It was the duty of the 
Court to read the law as it was. He 
must look to the act of Parliament— 
that was the text on which he was to 
comment — that was the rule by which 
his conduct was to be governed— the 
compass by which he would steer his 
course. He found, then, that the sta- 
tute mentioned the word “ deed** 
without any qualification. There was 
no exception in favour of a power of 
attorney. Not even in favour of life 
to a prisoner, did he dare to write 
those words in any statute; it would 
Ue as unpardonable as to. write in 
terms of blood something to aggra- 
vate his guilt. He could find nothing 
in the arguments to convince him 
that the legislature, in speaking of a 
“deed/* meant an instrument conver- 
tible into money. He was indeed at 
a loss to know what deed could be 
predicated as not convertible into 
money. A bill on goods was con- 
vertible into money as soon as they 
could be sold. A building-lease was 
convertible into money as soon ; for 
the moment the holder procures 
ground and building materials he may 
sell it. These were instruments not 
convertible into money, but by some 
act to be done by the holders of them. 
That was the case with the deed set 
out in the indictment ; by presenting 
it at the bank, the prisoner was ena- 
bled to get into his own hands 5000/. 
stock. It was a deed as much con- 
vertible into money as any class of 
deeds which could be referred to. 
But what was to be done in cases 
where deeds were not immediately 
convertible into money? He would 
suppose A was about to marry B, 
witji whom he received a large por* 
tion. When they married, the parties 
entered into deeds of settlement, the 
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effect of which was to keep the pro- 
perty in the hands of both parties for 
certain uses ; on the death of one 
party, to go to the other j and on the 
death of both, to go to the children. 
Could any one say that this was a 
deed convertible into money ; and yet 
would any one say that it was exclu- 
ded from the protection of the sta- 
tute? In short, if the present case 
were excluded from the operation of 
the statute, all kinds of deeds would 
be equally excluded. He might have 
contented himself with stating that 
the question had already been argued 
and determined. He alluded to the 
case of Waite. Mr Waite was a gen- 
tleman practising at Bristol as an at- 
torney. In an evil hour he executed 
a forged power of attorney, authori- 
zing a person in London to transfer 
a quantity of stock. The person in 
London believing the instrument to 
be genuine, acted upon it* Mr Waite 
was indicted, not for forging, but for 
uttering the instrument in London 
knowing it to be forged. Mr Waite 
was convicted, and beyond all doubt 
properly convicted ; but a question 
arose as to the competency of a wit- 
ness, which was argued with great 
ability, amongst others by Mr Ser- 
jeant Bosanquet and the learned Mr 
Campbell. The Judges would never 
havb entertained such a question for 
a moment, with the fact staring them 
ill the face* that the instrument which 
bad formed the subject of the trial, 
Was not a deed in the contemplation 
of the statute. He felt bound to say 
tbttt h6 would have felt no difficulty 
or hesitation in deciding against the 
plyinl itoMoh had been raised on be- 
balf of the prisoner. He would con- 
cslude, that in delivering that opinion, 
he experienced consolation in know- 
iog, that, to the latest period previous 
to thi execution of the sentence, (if 
it shO&feJ be carried into execution,) 
the prisoner would have the benefit 


of the united wisdom and learning of 
those who presided over the admini- 
stration of the law in this country. 

The Recorder expressed his con- 
currence with the opinion which the 
learned Judge had pronounced. 

Mr Fauntleroy then rose, and read 
the following statement : — 

“ My Lord — I am well aware that 
no emergencies, however pressing— 
that no embarrassments, however 
great, can he listened to as an excuse 
for the offence of which I have been 
found guilty ; but I trust it may be 
considered as some palliation in a mo- 
ral point of view, that a desire to pre- 
serve myself and others from a bank- 
ruptcy, and not personal aggrandize- 
ment or selfish gratification alone, 
urged and impelled .me to the acts 1 
have committed ; and when I first dc « 
viated from rectitude, it w r as owing to 
an acute, although I admit mistaken 
feeling, to obtain temporary relief ; 
and not from any deliberate intention 
to defraud. God knows my heart, 
and the truth of my present declara- 
tion, that 1 hoped, and fully intended, 
to make restitution immediately 'when 
the expected prosperity of the house 
■would have enabled me. This must, 
I think, my Lord, appear evident, 
from my having frequently replaced 
the money withdrawn ; and the bank 
books will prove, that many of the 
sums mentioned in the document 
written in 1816, have been since* re- 
invested by me to the* credit of the 
parties. That document, my Lord, 
has been supposed to have been pre- 
pared in contemplation of flight : this 
idea is, however/ erroneous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by my continuance 
at my residence and business for years 
subsequently. The only object and 
intention of that paper yrs* in the 
event of sudden death, before the 
whole of the money should be rein** 
vested, to absolve ev«ry one besides 
myself even from suspicion. Unfor- 
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tunately for me, a succession of ad- 
verse events, which I could neither 
avert nor control, (and part of which 
I detailed at length on my trial,) led 
on from one false step to another, 
until the affairs of the house became 
so involved that extrication was im- 
possible. In these difficulties, I offer- 
ed myself as the only sacrifice ; and 
it is my duty, as a man and as a 
Christian, to resign myself to my late. 
For me, my Lord, fallen and degra- 
ded as I am, life has no allurements ; 
and a momentary pang will at once 
put an end to my mental agonies and 
to my earthly existence. — But, my 
Lord, I have numerous relations — 
amongst them my dear and venerable 
rnother-£-whose feelings I reverence ; 
and lor their sakes more than my 
swn, I venture to supplicate that I 
may not be doomed to suffer a vio- 
lent and ignominious death. If crime, 
my Lord, can be atoned for by suf- 
fering, my offences, heavy as they are, 
have long been expiated, not merely 
by the overwhelming embarrassments 
of the concern in which I was enga- 
ged, but by years of anxious terror 
and agonizing apprehension ; and if, 
my Lord, the anguish of mind I have 
endured for the last sixteen years of 
my life, and the peculiar circum- 
stances in which I have been placed 
ever since I arrived at man’s estate, 
could be made known to my most 
gracious Sovereign, I venture to hope 
that his Majesty’s benevolent and 
feeling heart would be touched with 
compassion for my situation, and that 
I should not be considered an object 
wholly undeserving of the royal cle- 
mency. May I, therefore* my Lord, 
resume to solicit your Lordship’s 
umane interposition, to fcmm uni- 
cate, fo^bi^Majesty’s merciful consi- 
deration, tm^ireu instances to which 
I have allude^ and, on behalf of my 
dearest relates, I supplicathithat 


the punishment of death may be re- 
mitted.” 

The unhappy man read audibly 
and distinctly, except at that part of 
the address which alluded to his mo- 
ther ; there his voice faltered, and he 
struck his hand forcibly on the bar. 
W hen he concluded, he resumed the 
calm demeanour which had previous- 
ly characterized him. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH* 
December 21. 

Miss Foote against Mr Hayne, 

• for Breach of Promise*of Mar- 
riage. 

Mr Platt opened the pleadings, and 
said, that the first count of the decla- 
ration stated that the defendant had 
promised marriage to the plaintiff, 
which he afterwards failed in perform- 
ing. There was another count, which 
stated that the plaintiff, exercising the 
calling and profession of an actress, 
had been induced to abandon it on 
the defendant’s promising to marry, 
which had occasioned her to sustain 
damages, laid in the declaration, to 
the amount of 10,0001. 

The Attorney-General then rose 
and addressed the Jury for the plain- 
tiff. This, as had been stated to them 
by his learned friend, Mr Platt, was 
an action for a breach of promise of 
marriage. The defendant in this 
case, Mr Hayne, was a young gen- 
tleman, about 23 v or 24 years of age, 
possessed of a large independent for- 
tune, a man of the town, a man of 
fashion and gaiety. He was living in 
abouse in Upperd&rook Street, Gros- 
venor Square** He possessed a couni* * 
try-seat in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and was occasionally residing at 
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an hotel in Bond Street, for the pur- 
pose of rendering his association the 
more easy with those persons over 
whom his fortune had given him a con- 
trol. The plaintiff, Miss Foote, was 
well known to be a lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments, and 
possessing the utmost fascination of 
manners. She was the daughter of 
a gentleman who had been an officer 
in his Majesty’s army, and she was 
an actress of the highest talent ; she 
did not come there, nor was it his 
intention on her part, to excite the 
compassion of the Court and Jury in 
her favour, she came there merely for 
justice against Mr H&yne, for an in- 
jury done to her feelings of the deep- 
est kind.' The Jury would consider 
the situation in which Miss Foote had 
been ; and whatever, long previous to 
the period of which he was then 
speaking, might have been the con- 
duct of this persecuted lady, he 
was sure the gentlemen of the 
Jury would see that this was a case 
calling for a large amount of dama- 
ges. It must evidently be no small 
part or aggravation of the plaintiff's 
sufferings to be obliged, as she now 
felt herself, to expose and to state 
every circumstance of her private life 
before that Court and the world. 
She^ however, expressed no desire to 
conceal the errors into which she had 
unhappily fallen ; and when the Jury 
considered the situations of peril and 
temptation in which she had been 
placed, he was quite sure that they 
would not think those errors altoge- 
ther unpardonable. The father of 
ffeJAiss Foote, in order to bring up his 
family in respectability, hacl taken 
the* Plymouth theatre, at which the 
present pjaintifffirst made her appear- 
* ance before the public, as an actress. 

' Mr Foote having given up his com- 
mission, and the corporation of Ply. 
mouth having erected a rival theatre, 
his daughter's friends considered her 


talents so high, that there was a 
fair prospect of her succeeding on the 
London stage. An application on her 
behalf was accordingly made to Mr 
Fawcett, then stage-manager, and 
that gentleman, with the kindness 
and liberality that always distinguish- 
ed his character and conduct, answer- 
ed, that although he never advised or 
recommended young females to ap- 
pear on the stage, or to adopt a thea- 
trical life, yet, if she chose to make 
her appearance, he would use his 
best infl uence in her behalf, in order 
to secure her success. She, accor- 
dingly, made her first appearance in 
London in the Child of Nature, and 
although without any party to flatter 
her, she played with so much of ta- 
lent and feeling as at once to ensure 
herself success. A three years or. . 
gagement followed this effort, and so 
far she neither disappointed the opi- 
nion of her friends nor the judgment 
of the public ; but, on the contrary, 
she attracted the attention of many 
ladies of high rank, who received her 
with the utmost partiality and atten- 
tion. About the period when she 
was 17 or 18 years of age, she had 
the misfortune to be invited by the 
proprietor of the Cheltenham theatre 
to play there. She accepted the in- 
vitation, and soon arrived at great 
popularity. In the progress of the 
season her benefit arrived, and then 
it was communicated to her by the 
manager, that a gentleman of great 
wealth and influence, and of much po- 
pularity, — a gentleman deeply skill- 
ed in the world, and in intrigue, and 
one of no mean theatrical talent him- 
self, — in short, Colonel Berkeley, the 
eldest son of the late Earl of Berke- 
ley, was^ desirous of playing a part 
with her, for her benefit,. -'-She en- 
tertained no suspicion$rt)f his having 
formed any improper Resigns against 
her person or peace, And this led her 
to accept his offer. & (the Attor- 
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ney-General) would acquit the Co- 
lonel of having, at that time, formed 
a premeditated scheme to effect her 
ruin. The Colonel shewed the most 
marked attention— soon avowed the 
warmest regard and affection for her, 
and finally offered her marriage; but, 
as he was then making application for 
a peerage, and was petitioning his 
Majesty to that effect, it was impos- 
sible their marriage could take place 
then, as her profession and present 
situation in life would throw such an 
obstacle in the way, that the prayer 
of his petition would never be grant- 
ed. Still his attentions and his pro- 
fessions of deep regard and affection 
increased instead of diminishing, and 
about a year after she had met him 
at Cheltenham she became the vic- 
tim of her tenderness and attachment 
towards him. For five years she 
lived under the protection of Colonel 
Berkeley, and all that time he gave 
no intimation that he would not per- 
form his promise of marrying her. 
During all that time he made her no 
pecuniary allowance beyond the pay- 
ment of those expenses which he 
himself had led her to incur ; and for 
the whole five years that she conti- 
nued to live with him, the presents 
he made her did not amount in value 
to 100/. This connexion was no se- 
cret, but it was carried on with so 
much of decency and decorum, that 
Miss Foote never passed a night out 
of her father's house in Keppehstreet 
during the whole five years that she 
was under the protection of Colonel 
Berkeley, nor did the Colonel, in all 
that time, ever pass a night in that 
house. To suppose that a man of the 
world, like Mr Hayne, and one who 
had mixed in society as he had done, 
could Hjfiignorant of this connexion, 
was to drlra, too largely on the cre- 
dulity of otlrers. In 1821 Miss Foote 
had a child bJ Colonel Berkeley, and 
he told her flat she must consent to 


have her confinement in secret, as, if 
it were known, he could never after- 
wards make her his wife. She, there- 
fore, consented, and went to a consi- 
derable distance into the country, 
where she was confined ; and so 
anxious was she to comply with his 
wish for concealment, and that there 
should not be the slightest ground for 
suspicion, that in three months she 
returned to the stage, and appeared 
again at Covent-Garden Theatre. 
Things could not go on thus for ever. 
In 1828 she was again pregnant by * 
him. Then it was that she began to 
see the misery of her situation. For 
five years she had Jived under the pro- 
tection of Colonel Berkeley, and she 
at last resolved, that unless he ful- 
filled his promise of marrying her be- 
fore the birth of this child, all inter- 
course between them must cease for 
ever. This was communicated to 
Colonel Berkeley ; and at first he 
gave her every assurance of marriage, 
but he gradually failed in his atten- 
tions. Miss Foote now saw no hope 
of his realizing his promises, and she 
renounced all communication wit)? 
him, in June 1824; in fact, she haw 
never seen him since the February 
before, and the only intercourse be- 
tween them was by letter. The Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury must feel for a fe- 
male obliged to make this public ex- 
posure of her errors, but she did not 
seek to justify them. Still he would 
again ask if th£y were entirely un- 
pardonable, considering her having 
fallen into the power of a man of dex- 
terity, intrigue, and knowledge of 
the world— possessed of fortune, per- 
son, and manners, sufficient to capti* 
vate and allure a young and inexpe- 
rienced female? In the spring^of 
1823, Mr Hayne first saw Stiss Foote 
at the Covent-Garden Theatre. He 
wasj^truck with her beauty, admired 1 * 
her talents, and became anxious to be 
introduced to her. That could not 
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be accomplished, as she lived retired 
at her father's house; but in June 
her benefit came on, when Mr Hayne 
called at her house in Keppel-street, 
to procure boxes for himself and his 
friends. He then conversed with 
Miss Foote, but had more communi- 
cation with her father. Thus their 
Acquaintance commenced, and Mr 
Hayne invited Mr Foote to spend 
some days with him at Kitson-Hall, 
in Staffordshire, a seat which Mr 
Hayne then occupied. The invita- 
tion was accepted by Mr Foote, and 
here it was that Mr Hayne informed 
l\im of his anxious wish to pay his ad- 
dresses to his daughter. Mr Foote 
told him that it was in vain, as she 
had been for some time under an en- 
gagement to marry Colonel Berkeley.' 
Thus the matter was broke off at 
that time, but in January last, Mr 
Hayne came to Keppel-street, and 
repeated to Mrs Foote what he had 
said to Mr Foote in the country, 
about his wish to pay his addresses 
to her daughter. She also repeated 
to Mr Hayne that her daughter was 
under an engagement to marry Colo- 
nel Berkeley; that it was one of long 
standing ; but that if the arrange- 
ment with Colonel Berkeley was not 
completed, there could be no objec- 
tion to Mr Hayne, as a young gen- 
tleman of character and fortune. Mr 
Hayne expressed himself contented; 
time passed on, and in May he came 
to town, and wrote to Mrs Foote, re- 
questing to know if the decision re- 
specting Colonel Berkeley had been 
finally come to. On the 28th June 
fill communication with Colonel Ber- 
keley had ceased, and then it was 
that Mrs Foote wrote to Mr Hayne 
mpipn the^nbject of her having no 
objection to his visiting Miss Foote, 
find upon that he instantly came to 
town* The letter to him was written 
on the ®4th June, and on the 28th he 
appeared at Keppel-street. There 


he declared his passion again, and 
asked her to marry him ; he eagerly 
pressed his suit, and succeeded in 
obtaining her promise of marriage. 
The delay in making the disclosure 
of her connexion with Colonel Berke- 
ley was attended with unfortunate 
results ; but still Miss Foote deter- 
mined on making it whenever the 
next opportunity should arrive. How- 
ever, very unhappily for her, others, 
from what motive lie knew not, 
thought proper to interfere, and for 
a moment cast upon her a consider- 
able shade. The Jury would no 
doubt be astonished when lie told 
them, that everything which was 
done by Mr Hayne and Miss Foote 
was known to Colonel Berkeley, in 
some way or other, by the medium 
of spies ; he was informed of their in* , 
terview, and of their intended visit to 
the opera. What right, he would, 
ask, had Colonel Berkeley to inter- 
fere in this young lady's concerns ? 
He had seduced her under a promise 
which he had violated, and she had 
broken off all connexion with him. 
What right, then, had Colonel Ber- 
keley to interfere with any arrange- 
ment which she might choose to 
make ? Colonel Berkeley, however, 
accompanied by Mr Maxse, went to 
the pit of the opera on the night 
when Mr Hayne and Miss Foote 
were there. Colonel Berkeley im- 
mediately sent Mr Maxse to the box 
in which Mr Hayne was, requesting 
to speak with him in the pit. When 
Mr Hayne came to him, he asked him 
for an explanation of his conduct 
with respect to Miss Foote, and re- 
quired a meeting for the next after- 
noon, when Colonel Berkeley would 
be attended by Mr Maxse. Mr 
Hayne thought this meetim&was to 
be of a hostile nature v^ncleed, no- 
thing else ever entered Jus mind, un- 
til Colonel Berkeley toltLhim it woidd 
be a perfectly friendJy^communica- 
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tion. Colonel Berkeley had no pre- 
vious acquaintance with Mr Hayne; 
but when they met next day, every- 
thing relating to his connexion with 
Miss Foote — everything relating to 
the two children, was disclosed by 
him to Mr Hayne. Colonel Berkeley 
laughed and joked about the matter, 
and even produced a paper which he 
proposed that Mr Hayne should sign, 
calling on Miss Foote to declare she 
would in futuielive under the pro- 
tection of Colonel Berkeley or of him 
(Mr Hayne.) This was refused. Mr 
Hayne, however, very naturally said, 
that he would break off the match 
between himself and Miss F oote, and 
Colonel Berkeley said, ccoffingly, 
“ Well, I suppose I must go and pass 
the night in Keppel-street, and try 
and console Miss Foote for the loss 
'She is likely to sustain.” To do an 
injury to a female was totally unwor- 
thy of any man of honour ; but for a 
man to blight the prospects of a beau- 
tiful and amiable woman, whom he 
had ruined, was conduct such as he 
(the Attorney-General) could not 
trust himself in using language he 
thought sufficient to express his de- 
testation. Mr Hayne, accordingly, 
wrote a short note to Miss Foote, 
apprizing her, that, after what he had 
been told, it was impossible for him 
to continue the connexion. Neither 
he nor his client blamed Mr Hayne 
for this determination. The circum- 
stances of the two children certainly 
justified him in breaking off the 
match. When Miss Foote received 
the note, she was immediately satis- 
fied that she had been treacherously 
dealt with ; but Mr Hayne had act- 
ed kindly by her, and she felt grate- 
ful to him. She iy as most anxious 
to inform him that she had no desire 
to hoftNaiin to his engagement, and 
therefore' sit solicited an interview 
with him Reorder to explain every- 
thing to hij^ which took place at 


Marlborough, in the presence of Miss 
Foote’s mother. Of this meeting 
Colonel Berkeley also, by some means 
or another, became acquainted, and 
he deputed Lord William Lennox to 
watch the movements of the parties ; 
at the meeting, Miss Foote explained 
her conduct, and Mr Hayne express- 
ed himself perfectly satisfied ; he 
treated Miss Foote with kindness and 
attention ; they returned to town, and 
she shortly received a letter from him, 
inviting a renewal of their correspon- 
dence. At this period the two chil- , 
dren which Miss Foote had by Colo- 
nel Berkeley were under the protec- 
tion of their mother ; but a negotia- 
tion was on foot for removing them 
from her, and placing them under the 
( care of the Colonel. Miss .Foote, en- 
tertaining the feelings of a mother, 
was, of course, very averse to the 
proposition for her parting with the 
children ; Mr Hayne, however, press- 
ed her to accede to the proposition, 
urging as a reason that the future in- 
terests of the children would proba- 
bly be advanced by being under their 
father's eye, and Miss Foote very re- 
luctantly consented to relinquish the 
custody of them, and they were placed 
under the care of the Colonel, and 
by this means the last link of the con- 
nexion between them was dissolved. 
After this Mr Hayne waited upon 
MLiss Foote in Keppel-street* and 
made his proposal of marriage. The 
Jury would recollect, that Mr Hayne 
was not a boy ; he was at that time 
in his 23d or 24th year. — (Mr Scar- 
lett here |pkl he was at the time only 
22.) — He was versed in the affairs of 
the world, and was perfectly capable 
of both judging and acting for him- 
self. He distinctly renewed his pro- 
posals of maVriage, declared" himself 
perfectly satisfied with the conduct 
of Miss F'oote, and deprecated 
cruel treatment she had received at 
the hand of Colonel Berkeley. Mias 
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Foote told him that she placed the 
most implicit reliance on his good 
faith and honour, and consented to a 
renewal of their former acquaintance. 
Mr Hayne told her that he was about 
to go into the country, but would 
write to her on the road, and on the 
next day he fulfilled his promise by 
writing to her ; the letter was dated 
Slst July, and commenced , — “ My 
dear Maria, — It was so dusty and 
unpleasant to-day, that I determined 
to stay a night on the road.” The 
letter went on to state, that she was 
already aware, that the motives by 
which he was actuated towards her 
were of the most honourable nature, 
but still it w'as due to her that he 
should openly state them, as, al- 
though he was aware she did not* 
doubt him, yet the world might. The 
letter then spoke in terms of warm 
attachment, and concluded by re- 
questing that she would write to him 
Often, and tell him at all times can- 
didly her ideas. Here, then, said the 
Attorney-General, was a deliberate 
promise of marriage made by Mr 
Hayne, after mature consideration. 
He shortly returned to London, and 
Miss Foote being in a delicate state 
of health, he proposed that she should, 
with her mother, visit either Rams- 

f ate or Broadstairs, which they did, 
e himself leaving town for another 
part of the country. About the mid- 
dle of August Mr Hayne returned, 
at which time Miss Foote also return- 
ed— -he daily visited her — and their 
intended marriage was the main topic 
conversation. It was* 2 $ first pro- 
posed that it should take place on the 
Ifth of September, which was Mr 
Hayne’s birth -day . 1 1 was afterwards 
deferred to the 6th, and that day was 
finally fixed for its celebration ; in 
tfie interim, ,Mr Hayne proposed a 
Journoy to Southampton, and him- 
self* Miss* S/aote* her mother, and fa- 
there. Mr Hayne, how- 


ever, shortly left them in order to 
attend some races, but appointed to 
meet them at Bath, which he after- 
wards did ; they returned together to 
London ; and the 6th of September 
was looked forward to as the nuptial 
day. A marriage-settlement was, of 
course, considered necessary, and Mr 
Robins was named as the trustee for 
Miss Foote. Instructions were given 
to the solicitor to prepare the settle- 
ment, and Mr Hayne, Mr Bebb, the 
solicitor, and a Mr Walker, attended 
on the 3d September to consult to- 
gether for that purpose. To these 
gentlemen Mr Hayne expressed the 
warmest attachment for Miss Foote; 
he stated, that he had recently suffer- 
ed great losses by the depreciation in 
the value of his West India property, 
but that he had 46,000/. in the funds, 
40,000/. of which he was anxious to 
settle on Miss Foote, in this way. for 
himself and her to receive the divi- 
dends during their joint lives, and af- 
ter the death of the survivor of them, 
to be distributed equally amongst the 
children of their marriage, if any ; 
and if at the death of Mr Hayne, and 
Miss Foote should survive him, but 
have no children, then half the 
40,000/. was to become the absolute 
property of Miss Foote, and the re± 
maining half Mr Hayne was to be at 
liberty to dispose of by his will. A 
Mr Gill was desired to prepare the 
draft of settlement on these terms, 
and to call on Mr Hayne at his 
house in Grosven or- street with the 
draft. On the following night he 
called with it accordingly, and there 
saw Mr Hayne in the presence of 
Mr Carter, his present solicitor ; they 
desired him to leave the draft, and 
about half past tqn at night it was re- 
turned without any alteration to Mr 
Gill; t§e following evei^gT'at six 
o'clock, was appointed i& executing 
the settlement, but, at /Mr Gill's re- 
quest," it was deferred uq*il 10 o'clock. 
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Mr Hayne attended in the evening 
for the purpose of executing the set- 
tlement, but it not being quite ready, 
and he stating that he had a large 
party at his house to celebrate his 
sister's marriage, the execution of the 
settlement was again postponed un- 
dl the morning of Monday, the 6th 
of that month, which was the day ap- 
pointed for the marriage. The Jury 
would, however, be surprised to learn, 
that on Sunday, Mr Bebb, Mi- 
Hay ne's solicitor, called in Keppel- 
street, at Mr Foote's house, and left a 
verbal message, stating, 4f that Mr 
Hayne would never see Miss Foote 
again." For such strange, such un- 
becoming conduct, no cause whatever 
was assigned — no charge was made 
which could, even in the slightest de- 
gree, justify it. Miss F'oote was as- 
'tonished at this. The surprise occa- 
sioned by a verbal message of this 
nature the Jury would be able to con- 
sider, when he told them Miss Foote 
was aware that Mr Hayne was sur- 
rounded by a set of persons who ap- 
peared to take a most extraordinary 
interest in his affairs, and who were 
anxious beyond measure to put a stop 
to his correspondence with Miss 
Foote. Placed in this situation. Miss 
Foote, on the Monday, wrote to Mr 
Hayne, soliciting him, by all that 
was dear to her and to him, to call 
upon her and explain his conduct. 
The bearer of this letter met Mr 
Hayne in Bond-street, and he re- 
turned with the servant in a coach to 
Miss Foote, in Keppel-street. He 
affirmed that it was not his fault that 
he had thus acted towards her ; that 
it was also his firm intention to have 
fulfilled his engagement, but that on 
his return home on Sunday, some 
person first plied him with liquor, so 
as to n?Sk%him in such a beastly state 
of intoxication that he knew not what 
he did ; thatjthey afterwards locked 
fafm up in ^little back room, from 


which he had only that moment 
made his escape, which his exhaust- 
ed appearance would prove, and that 
when he met the servant with the let- 
ter, he was then coming to her. The 
explanation was received, and the 
following morning, at nine o'clock, 
was fixed for the marriage-ceremony 
to take place. The night passed over 
anxiously enough on the part of Miss 
Foote. At length the morning ar- 
rived ; everything was prepared ; the 
bride's maid was in attendance, as 
was also Mr Gill, with the marriage- - 
settlement; Mr Robins, the trustee, 
was also there ; but — would the Jury 
believe it ? — Mr Hayne never made 
his appearance, never took any no- 
tice of the appointment, never sent 
*any excuse. The parties waited un- 
til three o’clock, when a note was 
sent to him at Long's Hotel ; the 
servant who took it was asked into a 
private room, he was there detained, 
under some pretence or another, for 
a considerable time, and was then in- 
formed that Mr Hayne had gone in- 
to the country. Having got into the 
country, he (the Attorney-General) 
would have thought that Mr Hayne 
would have had leisure to reflect on 
his conduct, that the least he would 
have done would have been to offer 
some apology, to give some explana- 
tion to her lie had so cruelly wrong- 
ed. But, no; nothing of the sort 
took place ! For six long days did 
this young lady wait in anxious ex- 
pectation of receiving some commu- 
nication from Mr Hayne, but she re- 
ceived none. At length, on the sixth 
day, she addressed to him a letter, to 
which he would call the particular at- 
tention of the Jury, because it descri- 
bed the feelings of Miss Foote in a 
much more forcible manner than he 
(the Attorney-General) could possi- 
bly describe them. Miss Foote kneiKK, 
how such conduct would be bruited* 
abroad { she felt the severity of the 
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blow tlius inflicted upon her, and 
wrote him at the expiration in those 
terms “ My dear Hayne, for six 
long days and tedious nights have I 
been in hourly expectation that you 
would have redeemed the promise 
which you solemnly made me." The 
letter then went on to say, that she 
was at a loss to account for his ex- 
traordinary conduct ; “ but,” said the 
letter, “ I have still such faith in 
your honour, that 1 cannot bring 
myself to think but that your pre- 
•sent conduct is not your own will, 
but the result of the power and influ- 
ence which others have over you, and 
that although separated from me, 
your heart and thoughts are still with 
me; pray judge for yourself! Gra- 
cious God 1 can my dearest Haynet 
be actuated and governed by the re- 
straint of others ? Remember, it was 
at your desire that our intended nup- 
tials were announced in all the papers 
—recollect also your parting words 
when last 1 saw you — remember those 
words were, ‘ May God strike me 
dead, if ever 1 consent to separate 
myself from you !'” After some other 
remarks, the letter concludes thus ; 
— iC Farewell, my dear Hayne, and 
believe in the affection of your faith- 
ful attached Maria." In reply, Miss 
Foote received from Mr Hayne a let- 
ter : — “ My dearest Maria, you are 
perfectly correct when you say that 
my heart and thoughts are still with 
you , It then stated, that the world 
ISfa censorious one ; that he was di- 
vided between love for her and es- 
teem for his friends ; it then went on 
fyfc Ste te his regret that their “ un- 
peky stars had thrown them toge- 
as if he was not the person who 
.qftjiiL Jf eagerly sought Miss Fpote ; 
andthis $tr*mge ietter concluded by 
siting, “ I ana resolved to sacrifice 
da to affection ; I. cannot, will not 
lose After a short Interval Mr 

Bfeyp^^ed to London, and call. 
^ oil piss Foote in Keppel-strcet ; 


they became perfectly reconciled to 
each other, and the 28th of Septem- 
her was finally fixed for the day of 
their marriage. This fell on the 
Tuesday, and Monday was fixed for 
the execution of the marriage-settle- 
ment. On Saturday Mr Hayne, ac- 
companied by Miss Foote's father, 
went to Doctors* Commons, and there 
procured the marriage licence, which 
Mr Hayne himself delivered into the 
hands of Miss Foote, and solicited 
leave to wait on her the following 
morning. Instead of doing so, a 
gentleman of the name of Manning 
called at the house of Mr Foote, and 
brought a letter with him from Mr 
Hayne to that gentleman, which let- 
ter stated that he was so wretched as 
to be unable to call himself, but the 
bearer would explain everything, and 
finally concluded by entirely break- 
ing off the match. Thus, then, (con- 
tinued the Attorney-General,) a se- 
cond time did this gentleman think 
fit to turn round upon this young 
lady, and expose her to the scorn and 
derision of the world; and could 
he (the Attorney-General) make use 
of language strong enough to de- 
nounce the conduct of that man, who 
had thus cruelly trifled with the feel- 
ings of an unfortunate female? The 
conduct of such a person was as un- 
manly aS it was cruel anti oppressive. 
Miss Foote wrote again to Mr Hayne, 
in which she stated that his conduct 
towards her was as mysterious as it 
was cruel and unjust. Affer this. 
Miss Foote received from Mr Hayne 
another letter, in which he still ad- 
dressed her as “ My dear Maria— 
We know each other well ; but with 
all my faults, you have a regard for 
my honour ; my attachment for you is 
unabated. I entreat of you to grant 
me an interview at any otfejf plage 
than Keppel-street/* 1$ this letter 
Miss Foote replied, ir Gfood God ! is 
this the way of proving wour love aftd 
regard for me ?— To nft v honour and 
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your shame be it spoken, that I am 
now suffering under a painful illness, 
brought on entirely by your conduct; 
but that you are actuated by the ad- 
vice of bad counsels I have no doubt. 
I will, however, once more consent 
to see you, but it must be in the pre- 
sence of my family ; if I am well 
enough on Saturday, one o’clock will 
be convenient to me to grant you an 
interview." In reply, Mr Hayne 
writes a letter to Miss Foote, in which 
he says, that every line of the last 
letter of Miss Foote's, was couched 
in terms of inveterate hatred, and it 
concludes thus : “ Farewell, for ever 
farewell — Hayne.” By what possible 
construction Mr Hayne could say 
that this letter was couched in terms 
of inveterate hatred, he (the Attor- 
ney General) knew not ; he would 
submit it to the strict criticism of his 
learned friend, Mr Scarlett, and he 
was sure he would say, that under all 
the circumstances, a more kind letter 
could not be written by a party so in- 
jured as Miss Foote had been. This 
last letter closed the correspondence 
between the parties ; but what he had 
now related was not the whole of Mr 
Haynes conduct ; Mr Hayne knew 
that the manner in which he had con- 
ducted himself had excited public 
odium against him, and lie, there- 
fore, in order to excuse himself, en- 
deavoured to make the world believe 
that he had been misled and deceived 
by Miss Foote and her family — that 
the promise of marriage had been 
made by* him in ignorance of Miss 
Foote's connexion with Colonel Ber- 
keley, an assertion which was wholly 
incorrect. He had himself published 
a letter in the daily papers, alleging 
this as a reason for his conduct, and 
justifying it by that pretence; but 
he wouluwove to the Jury that Mr 
Hayne had a letter from Miss Foote, 
releasing him from any promise or en- 
gagement mLJe by him previous to 
the c r iclosi/f of the fact of her ha- 


ving had children by Colonel Berke- 
ley. The letter sent to different news- 
papers deserved the especial atten- 
tion of the Jury, as marking the ve- 
racity and honour of Mr Hayne, and 
was in the following terms : — 

“ It never was my intention to 
have troubled the public with any 
circumstances which have taken place 
between Miss Foote and myself, had 
I not felt something was due to truth, 
in the contradiction of those para- 
graphs, which made it necessary* my 
attorney should do, in your columns * 
of Saturday. There 1 had hoped the 
matter would have rested, until the 
action Miss Foote has thought proper 
to commence developed everything; 
but the notice taken of it in your pa- 
per, compels me, reluctantly, to put 
the public inpossession of facts which, 

I think, will justify my conduct, in- 
tending to leave my powers of con- 
tradicting such statements to the pro- 
per time and place. Delicacy to the 
lady would almost silence me, did I 
not feel and know it is so little attend- 
ed to by, or heeded on her part. 

Si But to the point. — I was not 
aware, when I made a proposal to 
Miss Foote, that she had ever been 
under the protection of Colonel 
Berkeley, her father and mother 
tihaving always upheld " (and I be- 
lieved) her to be a paragon of 
virtue 5 and had not Colonel Beri* 
keley, in the latter end of June last, 
in the presence of James Maxse, 
Esquire, (as the Colonel's friend,) 
and Thomas Best, Esquire, (as my 
frieffd,) owned her having had chil- 
dren by him, the youngest then not 
a month old, I should have been in 
ignorance of the facts, until too late 
to retrieve thy happiness. If I were 
to make every other circumstance 
public at this moment, I should not 
only be anticipating the defence 1 ^ 
have to make at the approaching trial; 
but might rather increase the anxiety* 
than 4 relieve the minds, of Muia 
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Foote's friends/ My withers are 
unwrung. Now a word for Mr 
Foote, who, under the plea of pur- 
chasing a paymastership, borrowed 
the sum of 1150/. from me. May I 
ask (if he is in this country) to what 
purpose it has been appropriated, be- 
mg given to understand, that the fear 
of being called upon to return it has 
induced him to make a continental 
tour ? The mention of the above facts, 

* out of the many * will, I trust, in- 
duce the public to suspend their fur- 
ther opinion until the appeal made 
to the Court of King’s Bench is de- 
cided. And in thus intruding upon 
their notice, I cannot but congratu- 
Jate myself at my escape.” 

This article, however, principally 
referred to the first promise, from* 
which Miss Foote absolutely releas- 
ed him ; but he had nothing to say 
after he had renewed his proposals. 
There was, however, one fact which 
spoke volumes, and evidently shewed 
that Mr Hayne never had the least 
intention of marrying Miss Foote : 
for on the 3d of September, two days 
previous to the first appointment for 
the marriage taking pi ace, M r H ay ne’s 
solicitor called on his counsel, Mr 
Scarlett, and actually retained him as 
counsel in anticipation of this cause ; 
here then was a proof of conduct so* 
infamous on the part of Mr Hayne, 
that no term of reproach v r as strong 
enough to designate it. The learned 
counsel now proceeded to relate the 
* circumstance of an advance of 1150/. 
fay Mr Hayne to the father of Miss 
Foote, for the purpose of purchasing 
a paymastership ; the money was not 
to appropriated, and when this cause 
commenced, Mr Hayne having 
threatened to sell his estates and go 
abroad, Mr Foote had certainly very 
unadvisedly given notice to the party 
^holding the money to retain it, until 
the decision of this cause. W ith this 
cirqitmataiice, however, Miss Foote 


was totally unacquainted, and there- 
fore it was not to be used to-day to 
her prejudice. He had, he believed, 
now called their attention to every 
circumstance to which it was ne- 
cessary for him to allude. It was 
right, however, for him here to say, 
that during the correspondence which 
passed between the parties, Miss 
Foote had certainly received several 
presents from Mr Hayne, amounting 
in value altogether to nearly 1000/. ; 
they were, however, unsolicited by 
her, and she rather checked than en- 
couraged Mr Hayne in making them. 
Now, as to the question of damages, 
Miss Foote, at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr Hayne, had given up her en- 
gagement at Covcnt-Garden Theatre, 
which was certainly a very valuable 
one. She had sold her theatrical 
wardrobe, and she had/at his sugges- 
tion, ordered a carriage, which she 
w'ould not otherwise have done. But 
he did not call upon the Jury to give 
damages in respect of these accounts, 
but he asked them to give her a com- 
pensation for the loss she had sus- 
tained by not becoming the wife of 
Mr Hayne. In the first place, then, 
there was the station and rank in so- 
ciety which that circumstance would 
have given her; there was the 
20,000/. which, under the term of the 
settlement, would have become her 
absolute property, in the event of Mr 
Hayne dying in her lifetime without 
issue. Now the damages laid in the 
declaration were 10,000/. ; .the ques- 
tion then w r as, would Miss Foote have 
released Mr Hayne from his promise 
to marry for 10,000/. ? Certainly not, 
nor ferr three times 10,000/. ; then 
she was fully entitled to recover to- 
day the whole damages laid in the 
declaration, and he now sa| down 
firmly convinced, that bfi ne ver- 
dict to-day she would ^recover the 
whole amount she claimed. Besides 
all this, Miss Foote haefbeen held up 

i\ 
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to the public curiosity — to no small 
portion of obloquy ; and as men of 
sense had to deal with the cause, he 
had no doubt of the result. 

A variety of witnesses were exa- 
mined on the part of the prosecution. 
^ Mr Scarlett, on the part of the de- 
fendant, said, that in this case he 
had great public prejudice to contend 
with, and a very celebrated actress 
also. Miss Foote kept copies of all 
her letters ; not so this extravagant 
young man, who had neither copy 
r.or memory of what he wrote, which 
might have been now of great assist- 
ance to him. His learned friend, 
in opening this case, had many ad- 
vantages ; lie had managed the case 
with great policy, but he (Mr Scar- 
lett) doubted, if, with all his talent, 
his client would not produce a greater 
effect upon tile passions and feelings 
of the Jury. Such was the power of 
beauty and accomplishments — and 
such was the power possessed by Miss 
Foote, that public prejudice was 
against his (Mr Scarlett’s) client; and 
that public prejudice, raised and con- 
tinued by that lady’s friends, they still 
farther thought to propagate. The 
Jury could not have failed remark- 
ing, in the address of his learned 
friend, how much he dwelt upon the 
conduct ol* a certain individual, and 
with what an air of vehemence and 
indignation he noticed the conduct of 
Colonel Berkeley. For the first hour 
of his learned friend’s address, he 
(Mr Scarlett) scarcely knew whether 
he was counsel for Colonel Berkeley 
or Mr Hayne; for though Mr Hayne 
closed the charge, all the way was 
prepared by the seduction of Colonel 
Berkeley. The object of that could 
not be mistaken. This, it would be 
said, a fair creature doubly abu- 
sed; and mark the result — that Mr 
Hayne was to pay the penalty of 
both. Another topic he must advert 
to; and thai was, that his learned 


friend almost eulogized as virtues, or 
sought to excite compassion for as 
venial, errors which, in courts of jus- 
tice, at all events, were considered 
worthy of the highest reprobation. 
His learned friend had glossed over 
the course of life, which every father, 
and every mother, and every respec- 
table man in society, was bound, by 
his obligations to that society, to cha- 
racterize as immoral. Having stated 
so much, it would be his duty to exa- 
mine the evidence already submitted^ 
to their notice, and then to lay be- 
fore them other evidence necessary 
to the defence of his client, lie hoped 
that when the Jury came to estimate 
the damages, they would not estimate 
them according to the folly and igno- 
rance of the young man who was the 
defendant in this case, but according 
to the claims of the lady who was 
plaintiff; and then they would not 
allow her popularity as an actress to 
weigh on their minds, so as to induce 
them to give one farthing more da- 
mages to her than to any other who 
came before a court of justice under 
different circumstances. The young 
man for whom he (Mr Scarlett) ap- 
peared, very recently became of age. 
In the year 1823, he had the good 
fortune to Become acquainted with 
Mr Foote, whom he invited to his 
house in Staffordshire. This led to 
an introduction to his daughter, whidi 
gave birth to an attachment, and end* 
cd in an offer of marriage from Mr 
Hayne to Miss Foote. At that time 
the lady was with child by another 
man. She afterward went to that per- 
son's house, and remained there some 
time, taking her father and her mo- 
ther with her. Then, as her appear- 
ance must betray her indiscretion, in 
N the.month of March a journey to the 
country was proposed, and in the 
country she was delivered of a child. \ 
On the 28th of June she returned, 
and another promise of marriage wts 
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made, in the presence of the good evidence against him ; but this can- 
mother of the lady. Soon afterwards, not be the case with the letters rcfer- 
however, a complete discovery took red to by the learned counsel, unless 

1 )1 ace, and Mr Hayne, who could no he can prove they were written with 
onger remain in ignorance, flew away the knowledge of the plaintiff, 
to the country to take his own mea- Mr Scarlett — 1 mean to shew that 
surcs. The lady, it was well known, a system of fraud was pursued by the 
was older than the gentleman ; she whole family ; and that it was meant 
had had ten years* practice, at Co vent- that the plaintiff should profit by the 
Garden Theatre, and four years* pre- deceit. 

viously at Plymouth. She had also The Lord Chief- Justice said, that 
borne two children, and it, therefore, the letters to a certain extent might 
( could not be imagined that she was be admitted in evidence, 
inexperienced in the ways of society, Mr Scarlett then proceeded. Why, 
or in the arts of it. Mr Hayne had he would ask, had not the father been 
never been aware of the lady's visit introduced to the Court on this occa- 
to Barnard Castle, or to Tunbridge ; sion? Was it because his learned 
it was true, however, that he had friend knew it would have been an 
been informed of certain transactions # injury ? Was his learned friend aware 
relative to Colonel Berkeley. But du- that the counsel of the defendant 
ring her absence from town, her father would have put questions to the fa- 
had told him that she was afflicted tlier that he did not choose to do to 
with a pulmonary complaint, and that the mother ? It had not been thought 
as her physicians had considered that fit to put that Lather into the wit- 
the smell of the gas, and the labour ness-box, to expose him to the dan- 
of her profession at Covent-Garden ger of a cross-examination. Mr Scar- 
Theatre, was too much for her health, lett would proceed to read some of 
a trip to the country was considered the letters he had referred to. One of 
absolutely necessary. Several other them, from Mr Foote to Mr Hayne, 
letters were written by the father, concluded thus : — “ You will have a 
some informing Mr Hayne that she wife the most prudent, the most ami- 
was better, and some jj[iat she was able, and the best in the world, or I 
worse, but all tending to convince know nothing of my daughter.’* This 
the defendant that her illness was of was written by the father, who had 
a pulmonary nature. The learned taken his daughter by the hand to 
Counsel then proceeded to read pas- Barnard Castle, who knew of the do- 
sages from several letters to which he ings there, and who knew that she 
l^lfl referred. had had two children by Colonel 

* The At^brpey-General. — I suppose Berkeley. It had been already in evi- 
lly learned friend means to prove dence, and his learned friend the 
that those letters were written with Attorney-General had admitted it, 
knowledge and consent of my cli- that Mr Foote had received 1150/* 
fUQjt; otherwise they cannot go as evi- from Mr Hayne, to purchase the pay* 
dprsce to the Jury. mastership of a regiment ; this was 

''/! -My Scarlett.— My learned friend the great argument in the father’s 
has pujt in several letters from Mr eyes in favour of the connexion, and 
* Hayne j he certainly cannot mean to of course it was to be considered by 
object to hear the answers read. Mr Hayne that the kinder he was to 
The Attorney-General.—* Every let- the father the more he w^ould be loved 
written by Mr Hayne may be by the daughter, Aftettthe return of 
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Miss Foote to town, Mr Scarlett 
would ask the Jury if they believed 
it was her intention to have told Mr 
Hayne of the recent intimacy with 
Colonel Berkeley ? The mother in 
her evidence had said it w as ; but he 
{Mr Scarlett) did not believe it, or if 
he did so believe it, it was only that 
she would do it when the young man 
was so fascinated, that, like the ani- 
mals who are fascinated by the snake, 
he could not help falling into her 
snare. Another letter to which he 
would refer, was from the lady to 
Mr Hayne ; in this she says that she 
is sure hemust have heard somethings 
against her; and she then says that 
slie shall always thank him for his 
generous conduct towards her. Now, 
what was this generous conduct ? It 
could have been meant to allude to 
nothing but a few trifling presents, 
unless the father and the mother had 
shared it. The letter concludes by 
wishing for an interview ; she well 
knew the effects of an interview ; she 
had often tried it, and she expected 
that her victim would be lost beyond 
redemption. It was natural to expect, 
that, from the profession of Miss 
Foote, she was well skilled in all that 
relates to passion ; and in requesting 
an interview, she had given another 
proof of her knowledge of mankind. 
Every one was aware of the influ- 
ence of a worftan over the object she 
wishes to seduce. Mr Scarlett was 
sure that every prudent man would 
avoid what the strongest could not 
sustain. He believed that his ho- 
nourable friend, the Attorney- Gene- 
ral, with greater age, caution, and 
experience* than the plaintiff, would 
have been staggered, if he had been 
exposed to such a temptation ; and if 
he hau done him the honour to con* 
suit him, if he had been so exposed, 
he would remind his learned friend 
of a story related by a poet, whom 
he well knew. It occurred in the 


Odyssey of Homer, where Ulysses is 
described as wandering over the seas, 
a faithful husband of a beloved and 
virtuous wife. What did lie do when 
he came to the island where the Si- 
rens dwelt ? He dreaded the effect 
that their voices, and still more their 
faces, might have upon him, and lie 
ordered that himself and his compa- 
nions should be bound to the mast, 
that they might look away from the 
shore, and not see the objects that 
might seduce them. Mr Scarlett* 
did not in the least doubt but that 
Miss Foote conceived her only chance 
of honour and of gain depended 
upon the use she should make of 
her fascinations during this inter- 
view, and was, therefore, deeply an- 
xious to try an experiment that had 
succeeded so often. (She wrote in 
such a manner as to make the young 
man believe that the primary object 
of her life was her attachment to 
him ; that he had made her feel for 
him the strongest passion a woman 
could feel. Notwithstanding her pre- 
vious condition, from her intimacy 
with Colonel Berkeley, she endea- 
voured to make this youth believe 
that he had inspired with an ardent 
devotion one of the finest women of 
the age. Well, she went down to 
Marlborough, and he accepted her 
invitation to follow her. Then all her 
witchery was renewed, and then she 
worked so much upon his feelings, 
calling upon him to pitiy her, that 
the effect might be easily cbnceiVed. 
All this was done to keep alive the 
flame ; and then afterwards she chose 
to try an experiment, and drop the 
correspondence for a week. This" 
drew forth a complaint from him ; 
and, when he returned to town, he 
was informed by the mother that the 
affair with Colpnel Berkeley was set- 
tled, and he must no longer visit her 
daughter. He then saw that he Oould 
no longer visit her on equivocal 
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terras; and, as they speculated, it 
only made him become more ardent, 
and a promise of marriage was again 
made. In this case, Mr Scarlett 
could say nothing in commendation 
of Mr Hayne, nothing in excuse of 
the man who says, “ I will marry 
you to-morrow/' and with the mor- 
row does not come ; but it should be 
J remembered that he was the victim 
of a violent passion, and that he could 
only reflect and think seriously on 
. what he was doing, in the absence of 
the woman who had such powerful 
influence over him. lie was a young 
and an ignorant young man, who had 
but just come of age ; but she was a 
woman much older, who had had 
much experience, had borne two 4 
children, and who well knew of what 
stuff man was made. If Miss Foote 
had argued as she ought to have done, 
she should have said, “here is a young 
man about to take a step that will 
alienate for ever from him his mo- 
ther and his sister. I pity him and I 
pity them ;* I feel for his unhappy 
passion, and, notwithstanding he has 
made me a promise of marriage, I 
ought in generosity to return it to 
him and go back to the theatre that 
is open to receive me ; I can live in 
splendour, and as the circumstances 
relative to Colonel Berkeley are well 
known, I cannot be injured with the 
public as a public servant ; I will not 
then advise him to sacrifice his cha- 
racter and his honour, because he has 
been attached to me. What do I lose 
by losing him ?" If she had had a 
jright to demand damages, she ought 
’ to have said originally, “ make known 
# ycHir intentions to your mother and 
fitter, an# let them call on me." No 
ihch proposition was ever made ; no 
iiacJl feelings were ever cherished. 
She was nothing more than an ac- 
r tress, and one of tainted character in 
private life, but she saw before her a 
man who h^d money, and her family 


also saw him. She had no idea of 
happiness or rank ; all she sought for 
in the connexion was pecuniary ad- 
vantage. If a young woman had ap- 
peared before a court of justice who 
could say, “ I have been the victim 
of seduction ; I have been ruined ; J 
have been led from virtuous con- 
nexions, and my whole life must be 
affected by another’s crime," then in- 
deed the Jury might he asked for li- 
beral damages, and then it would be 
a difficult thing to address them in 
mitigation. But if the Jury were of 
opinion, that, from the very outset of 
this business, the whole object of Miss 
Foote was pecuniary advantage ; that 
she had no hope nor prospect of hap- 
piness ; then in how different a light 
did she stand before them ! If they 
believed that it was hefwish and the 
wish of her family to impose on a 
young man, who did not know the 
value of money, who was placed with- 
out a single friend to advise him, and 
who afterwards knew that shame and 
misery would follow an act that he 
was weak and foolish enough to con- 
template ; then what damages did the 
plaintiff deserve ? Unless the Jury 
could think that a woman with a taint- 
ed character could deserve all the 
warm feelings his learned friend, the 
Attorney-General, had endeavoured 
to create, the damages the Jury would 
give could scarcely betoo small. His 
learned friend had said, that he did 
not ask damages from feeling, but as 
a compensation for the loss of rank 
the lady would have held as the wife 
of Mr Hayne. It is for this that she 
demands damages from a Jury j but 
the Jury should inquire what loss she 
had sustained. Would she have va- 
lued the situation in which he would 
have placed her, knowing that she 
had made him miserable, after the 
first gratification of those passions of 
which he had been the victim ? Is it 
justice to virtue to conceive that he 
ll 
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could have loved her afterwards ? No; 
but she only said to herself, “ I will 
keep him by me, until I know what 
bargain I can make with Colonel 
Berkeley.” The bond has been read 
to the Court, by which she gave up 
her children to Colonel Berkeley : for 
this she might not be blamed, but in 
that bond she does not stipulate that 
she shall ever be allowed to see her 
children again ; and this was the con- 
duct of* a mother, the mother of an 
infant child I He (Mr Scarlett) did 
not know what might be the senti- 
ments of his learned friend on this 
subject, but, for himself, he would 
say, that if he had been so degraded 
as to form such a connexion with 
such a woman, the moment he found 
that she was so completely without 
the common feelings of nature, as to 
give up her children without the right 
of ever seeing them again, he would 
instantly have left her. It should be 
recollected that Miss Foote commen- 
ced early to study those characters, 
and those subjects, that were calcu- 
lated to debase the mind ; for even 
in the part of Juliet there was much 
that a modest woman should not read ; 
and how greatly did such an educa- 
tion tend to deprive her of virtuous 
feelings ! He begged the Jury to view 
the case as it really was — that of a 
young woman who had been the mis- 
tress of another, becoming acquaint- 
ed with a young man, and keeping 
him by her until that other had de- 
cided what, he should do with her. 
It was clear that she had kept copies 
of the letters she had written to Mr 
Hayne, and the circumstance argued 
* strongly that she had reasoned thus — 
“ The young man will marry me and 
make a good settlement, or else I will 
go to the Attorney-General or some 
other able lawyer, and lie will get 
damages for me.” The conduct of the 
young man was different ; he had kept 
no copies of those letters that w'ere 
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written in the confidence of a mis- 
placed love. The Jury could not con- 
ceive that if they hud been married 
they would have lived together six 
months ; even her mother would not 
swear that she expected it; then if a 
large settlement had been made, a 
large separate maintenance would 
have been a matter of course. The 
Jury must he convinced that the only 
object of the lady was, if she could 
not make matrimony of it, at least to 
make of it a matter o' money, that 
she might have one leg, as the father 
had had the other. Could a court of 
justice then lend itself to encourage 
such a motive ? It was necessary for 
the Jury, in their consideration of 
t^e case, to forget that the* plaintiff 
was a favourite actress. They might 
be assured that her popularity would 
not be affected by their verdict, and 
they might depend on it that the next 
benefit of Miss Foote, at either of the 
theatres, would be more productive 
than it ever had been. After having 
had with her father nearly 2000/. of 
Mr Hayne's money, she only came 
to a Jury to ask them for twenty or 
thirty thousand more. Miss Foote, 
it should be recollected, had brought 
herself into this scrape, and it was 
hard, if Colonel Berkeley had done 
her any wrong, to make Mr Hayne 
pay for it. What excuse could she 
and her father have for not bringing 
an action against Colonel Berkeley, 
who had invited her to Barnard Cas- 
tle, had there seduced her, and had 
a child by her, under promise, it was 
said, that he would marry when he 
was restored to the peerage ? He 
(Mr Scarlett) would ask the Jury, if 
they believed that any such promise 
had been made by Colonel Berkeley ? 
If so, the natural way would have 
been to bring an action against him, 
and not against this young man, who, 
with all his foi|Mne, might be called 
unfortunate. .It was his mother and 
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Ilia sister who prevented him from 
marrying Miss Foote ; for, had he 
been suffered, he would have listened 
only to the dictates of passion, and 
would have married her. He (Mr 
Scarlett) thought that Miss Foote was 
fortunate, if her wdiole object was 
not money, in having thus escaped 
a match which would have rendered 
both miserable. He entreated the 
Jury to consider this cause as one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, for such 
it really was, Mr Hayne had done 
her no injury. In one letter to her, 
he says, “ I never injured you.” No ! 
She passed by the man who had in- 
jured her, and fixed on him. He 
(Mr Scarlett) felt assured, that* on a 
mature consideration of the case, the 
Jury would award her very little da- 
mages indeed. 

Witnesses were called on the part 
of the defendant, and the Attorney- 
General replied. 


The Lord Chief- Justice recapitu-^ 
lated the evidence, and charged the 
Jury. lie observed, that although a 
woman could not be considered in a 
court of justice as prevented from' 
forming a matrimonial engagement, 
because she had children by another 
man, it should be recollected that 
such a person could not be placed 
precisely in the same light as a 'per- 
son of sustained character. The Jury, 
however, would consider the evidence 
that had been brought before them,,, 
and the speeches of the learned coun~ t 
sel on both sides; but whatever they 
might give in the way of damages^ 
should be done with temper and mo-* 
deration. 

At a few minutes after eight o’clock 
the Jury retired, and after an absence 
of about a quarter of fm hour, return-, 
ed with a verdict for the plaintiff.- 
Damages, 3000/. 
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No. III. 

GENERAL CHRONICLE ; 


OR, 

RECORD OF MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


JANUARY. 

Hertford, Thursday^. 

8. — As soon as the arrangements 
for Thurtcll’s final confinement were 
made, the chaplain of the jail waited 
upon him. Thurtoll, struck by the 
presence of this gentleman, whose ap- 
pearance (as he uniformly expressed 
it) consoled him, burst into tears, and, 
for the first time since his imprison- 
ment, manifested the warmest and 
most agitated sense of his horrible con- 
dition. The chaplain, as we understood, 
expressed the gratification he felt at 
finding this happy change in Thur- 
telTs demeanour, and impressed in the 
strongest manner the necessity of his 
hvailinJfhiriTSClf of the few hours which 
remained to him, to offer up his con- 
trition and prayer for mercy where 
alone he could now expect it. Thur- 
tell instantly, with his eyes suffused in 


tears, declared that bis contrition was 
sincere, that he forgave the world, and 
implored the merciful forgiveness of 
God. His manner was fervid and im- 
passioned, but at the same time free 
from any whining affectation of pe- 
nitence, or tremulous apprehension 
at the near prospect of the new scene 
into which he was about to pass. His 
declaration of contrition was at once 
manly and resigned ; and lus manner 
so unaffected and solemn, that it was 
calculated to inspire very great inte- 
rest in his fate, notwithstanding the- 
dreadful circumstances of his now es- 
tablished and admitted crime. He said, 
that death to him, after the misery of 
his late mode of life, was a relief, and 
that he could go forth with the firm- 
ness of a Christian to his fate ; but he 
added that domestic recollections— 
the anguish of the surviving members 
of his family, and particularly of a 
mother and sister> whose instructions 
and society M ould, if adhered to, have 
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made that life respectable which would 
only nopr* be remembered with shame 
— these were, he said, the reflections 
which overwhelmed him with grief 
and sorrow. He was ready to resign 
himself to any preparation for his fate, 
and more particularly with a gentle- 
man who had never approached him, 
as others had done by letters, to tam- 
per with his feelings, but to compose 
and assuage his affliction. The at- 
tendants were struck with the altered 
manner of the prisoner, and more af- 
fected almost than he w as himself. lie 
became calmer after his interview' with 
the chaplain, and his firmness subsided 
into a decent resignation ; lie repeat- 
ed his readiness to meet his fate as soon 
as possible, hoped for the forgiveness 
of his family, and the oblivion of his 
offences. 

Thomas Thurtell had an interview' 
with his brother yesterday evening, 
they were both greatly affected. Tho- 
mas Thurtell will be sent back to Lon- 
don to-morrow. 

At half past eight o’clock the Rev. 
Mr Franklin came to the prison, and 
the several prisoners were removed to 
the chapel. Thurtell and Hunt were 
brought from their respective places 
of confinement, and in w alking across 
the yard, they accidentally met each 
other. Hunt suddenly stopped on per- 
ceiving Thurtell, but the latter slight- 
ly inclined his head, and passed on. 
They were then conducted to the cha- 
pel. Thurtell was still hand-cuffed, 
and watched and guarded by the four 
individuals who arc strictly enjoined 
to observe his movements. The Rev. 
Mr Franklin entered the chapel at 
nine o’clock, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr Owen, (the sheriff’s son-in-law,) 
several magistrates, and the jailors. 
No other persons were admitted. The 
reverend gentlemen proceeded to read 
prayers, and afterwards preached an 
impressive sermon from 2 Cor. v. 10. 
At the close of the sermon, and during 


several parts of it, Thurtell was deeply 
affected, and shed tears ; and the face 
of the reverend clergyman was also 
suffused in tears. 

Last night the Old Bailey execu- 
tioner arrived in Hertford, prepara- 
tory to the execution of the sentence 
passed upon the prisoners. 

At ten o’clock this morning, Pro- 
bert, having been informed that he 
was at liberty to depart, left Hertford 
jail, in which lie slept on the preceding 
night. As he was about to quit the 
jail, one of the turnkeys, of whom lie 
had borrowed two or three shillings, 
stopped him, and insisted on being 
paid ; but it was not without hesita- 
tion that Ijji discharged the debt. Be- 
fore Probert had proceeded far from 
the jail, he met his^wife, Miss Noyes, 
and Thomas Noyes. Their recognition" 
of each other w as cold ; and after con- 
versing for a few minutes, Probert left 
the party, and proceeded in an oppo- 
site direction to that which they took. 
He was afterwards seen walking round 
the town with a man of respectable 
appearance, lie himself was well dress- 
ed, and walked with a swaggering air. 
He wuis not, as far as we could per- 
ceive, recognized by the inhabitants. 
— Probert and bis wife left town this 
evening in a post-chaise, with the 
blinds up. The Rev. Mr Lloyd is said 
to have defrayed the expense of the 
post-chaise w liich conveyed him away. 

Hunt’s execution has been fixed for 
this day fortnight, if the application 
to the Crown in behalf of the prisoner 
should not prove successful. Fourteen 
days are, we understand, allowed by 
law, to accessories in cases of murder ; 
and, therefore, the High Sheriff h?is 
named the day which w e have men- 
tioned. Hunt is not aware of this cir j 
cumstance. He believes his late is to 
be sealed in the morning, and he is 
preparing tor death, but in a state of 
great agony and exhaustion. The con- 
trast between Hunt and Thurtell i# 
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extreme. Tlie latter is cool, manly, 
and firm, without any intermixture of 
thoughtlessness or levity ; the former 
is timid, whining, and pusillanimous. 

Hertford, Friday, ten o’clock. 

At a very early hour in the morning 
the crowd began to pour in from all 
quarters, on horse and foot, and in 
every, description of vehicle that could 
be put in motion. Not a few of those 
who are called “ the Jancy ” appeared 
in the throng. The cause of their co- 
ming so very early was, a persuasion 
that the execution would take place at 
eight o’clock. This belief was so strong, 
that when they arrived at the jail, and 
saw the drop in an incomplete state, 
they could hardly be persuaded that 
the criminal was not to suffer till noon. 

Thurtell is said to have passed a 
good night. Having expressed a mu- 
tual desire to that effect, he and Hunt 
were allowed to he together a part of 
the night, and they conversed a good 
deal upon their own melancholy situ- 
ation, and on the past conduct of them- 
selves and associates. — Thurtell yes- 
terday asked one of the men, vv ho was 
on guard over him, whether lie had 
ever seen a man hanged, and how long 
he suffered. The man answered, not 
above a minute. “ Oh, 1 shall not 
mind that, then,” said the prisoner ; 
“ but I wish they would tie two half 
hundred weights to iny legs.” 

By twelve o'clock the numbers which 
had assembled baffled all attempts at 
computation. They were estimated by 
some at between twenty and thirty 
thousand. As the hour approached, 
the turbulence which bad hitherto dis- 
tinguished the multitude, was suc- 
ceeded by an awful stillness. A sud- 
den movement of the javelin-men, 
jfr wh ose spears . appeared above the top 
of a wooden enclosure in which the drop 
was placed, fixed the attention of all 
present. Expectation was, however, 
disappointed for a time, as the criminal 


did not make his appearance for ten 
minutes beyond the appointed^ hour. 

The Execution. 

At ten minutes past twelv e, the tin-*- 
der Sheriff, Mr Nicolson, mounted the 
ladder, and took his place on the scaf- 
fold ; after him came the convict, 
Thurtell, followed by the hangman, 
with the cord in his hand ; after whom 
came the turnkey, and Mr Wilson the 
jailor. Thurtell ascended the scaffold 
with a firm step, and without betray- 
ing the slightest emotion. Whilst the 
executioner was making the necessary 
preparations, he contemplated the mul- 
titude with an air of total unconcern. 
To one person within the railing whom 
lie recognized, (Mr Pierce Egan, wc 
understand,) he bowed, but* beyond 
this, seemed to take no notice what* 
ev er of the scene before him. His cool- 
ness and composure, up to the last mo- 
ment, were the wonder of all present. 
He was not attended by any clergy- 
man on the scaffold, but we underhand 
he received very pious attention from 
Mr Franklin, within the walls of the 
prison. His dress was similar to that 
which he wore on his trial, covered 
with a brown great-coat. His neck- 
cloth was tied, and his coat buttoned 
to the top. He also wore a black bat. 
In proceeding to divest him of that at- 
tire, which impeded the ceremony of 
the hangman, his liat was first taken 
off, his throat laid hare, and the dead- 
ly noose put over his head and tight- 
ened, the knot coming just under his 
chin. During the whole of this oper- 
ation he maintained his composure, 
rather lending himself to the move- 
ments of his executioner. His manner 
was easy and natural, nor was there 
anything in his countenance or con- 
duct which could shew that he was 
sensible of his awful situation beyond 
the solemnity which was expressed in 
liis face, and the coldness which seemed 
to pervade his frame. Before the cap 
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was drawn over his eyes, the turnkey 
came forward and put out his hand, 
which Thurtell readily took, and shook 
witli an appearance of warmth. The 
cap, which was white cotton, of thin 
texture, was pulled over his face ; still 
no motion was visible. He kept his 
eyes open, but without seeming to take 
any interest in what was before him. 
While the rope was being fastened to 
the cross-beam, he looked up at it, 
and seemed to busy himself in the fa- 
tal arrangements. Pic looked upon 
death, and still was undismayed. He 
addressed several observations to the 
hangman, relative to the thickness of 
the rope and length of drop which he 
was to give him. He did not think, 
he said, there was enough of drop. 
Jack Kfitch assured him he would find 
it all right, that there was sufficient 
length. Everything requisite having 
been done, he was placed on that part 
of the platform which constitutes the 
drop. Mr Wilson then came forward, 
awUprcssing his hands with fervour, 
said, “ God Almighty bless you !”— to 
which the unhappy man answered in 
the same words. The fatal signal was 
then given, and at exactly a quarter 
past twelve the criminal M as launched 
from his mortal state into eternity. 

He did not long suffer, his exit 
being marked by only a few convulsive 
motions of the hands. The hangman 
shifted his position quickly to the place 
beneath the* drop, whore he remained 
pulling at the legs of his victim whilst 
there appeared a chance of life remain- 
ing. 

It is said he peisisted to the end 
to refuse any confession, beyond what 
he should make, he said, to God ! 

After hanging the usual time, the 
body was cut down and delivered fur 
dissection pursuant to the sentence. 

We cannot, conclude this account of 
the execution of Thurtell without do- 
ing full justice to the courage with 
which be met the fate which the of- 


fended laws of his country assigned to 
him on account of the atrocious crime 
of which he was convicted. In no part 
of his behaviour on the scaffold was 
there anything like either irresolution 
or bravado. Dying, however, as he has 
died, for a murder of the greatest atro- 
city, established by evidence of the 
most satisfactory description, we must 
guard against allowing our admira- 
tion of his fortitude to overcome our 
moral abhorrence of the barbarities he 
committed. It is evident that he was 
a man of uncommon energy of mind, 
and the sympathy of his jail-attend- 
ants, men unused to melt, shew s that 
he must have possessed some amiable 
qualities. All therefore must regret 
that such a man should have suffered 
his nature to become gradually depra- 
ved into the possibility of perpetra- 
ting deliberate murder. 

Effects of the Deceased . 

Upon these occasions, the clothes of 
the deceased usually become the per- 
quisite of the executioner. In this in- 
stance, however, the Under Sheriff de- 
parted from that practice, and direct- 
ed that the clothes of Thurtell should 
be sent to his brother, and that a com- 
pensation in money should be given to 
the excutioner. It will he recollected, 
that, on searching the lodgings of the 
deceased, after his arrest, an air-gun 
was found by, and now remains in the 
possession of, Upson, the Bow-street 
officer. Thurtell, on the evening be- 
fore his death, sent as his last request 
to the High-Sheriff, that this gun 
should be given to Mr Wilson, senior, 
as the only token of gratitude which # 
he had in, his power to bestow for the 
many favours conferred upon him by 
that gentleman, during In’s confine- 
ment. On the Thursday night, when 
Mr Wilson, junior, was taking his leave 
()f Thurtell, he begged to be favoured 
with a lock of his hair. Thurtell 
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smiled, and readily assented, observing* 
that he was sorry to say that was the 
only property now in his possession ; 
suddenly recollecting himself, how- 
ever, he said, “ Oh, yes, I have got a 
snuff-box, a plain one certainly, but I 
hope you will accept it for my sake.” 
Mr Wilson accepted the box, and left 
the room, deeply affected. 

It was stated in the course of the 
day, that Hunt, upon hearing of the 
manner in which Thurtell had met his 
fate, observed, that severe as it was, 
he richly deserved it. It was Probcrt’s 
intention to have witnessed the exe- 
cution of his associate in crime, had 
he not been advised by the magistrates 
to leave the town on Thursday. 

Ghkat Fight foii the Ciiampion- 
' ship betwixt Spuing and Lan- 

GAN. 

This fight, on which so many thou- 
sands were depending, took place on 
Worcester race-course. The ground be- 
ing Hooded, great exertions were made 
to drain it, and an extensive amphi- 
theatre was erected, in front of, and in 
connexion with, the stand; and tempo- 
rary scaffolds were also erected. Up- 
wards of .SO, 000 persons were present, of 
all classes, from the highest to the low- 
est ; and every eminence, and even the 
masts of the vessels in the river, were 
covered with anxious spectators. Spring 
jirrived on the ground about half past 
twelve, in Colonel Berkeley’s carriage, 
attended by Cribb and Painter ; Lan- 
gau did not arrive till near an hour 
after ; he was seconded by Josh Hud- 
son and Tom Reynolds. — On stripping, 
Spring appeared much the taller and 
more powerful man. Seventy-seven 
rounds wer e fought, in two hours and 
tweuty-nuie miuutes; when Langan 
was unable to come to time, and Spring, 
of course, was proclaimed the winner. 
When Laug;tn recovered, he would 
have renewed the battle. On leaving 


the ground, both parties were loudly 
cheered-— The time was kept by Lord 
Deerliurst, and a sporting baronet, and 
Colonel Berkeley was the umpire. — 
The battle w as for 300/. a-side. 

We lament to state, that not fewer 
than one hundred persons were injured 
during the fight, by the falling of the 
temporary hustings on the race course, 
and that two are dead, and seventeen 
in Worcester Infirmary, with broken 
limbs, &e. and others at different inns 
and public-houses. 

Paris, Jan. 10. 

Two messengers have brought the 
news of the death of Victor Emanuel, 
King of Sardinia. The Prince of Ca- 
rignan, in consequence of this event, 
emu Id not be present at a brilliant fete 
which wuis offered to him by one of 
the generals of the army of Spain, and 
at which a great number of tlie gene- 
rals of that army were present. Victor 
Emanuel L, King of Sardinia, was 
horn in 17 Jk Till 1802, he bore the 
title of Duke of Aosta, when Charles 
Emanuel (his brother) abdicated the 
crown in his favour. It was in the 
person of Victor Emanuel, therefore, 
that the restoration of the monarchy 
of Sardinia took place in 181 h This 
Prince enjoyed peaceably the love of 
his people till the revolution of Pied- 
mont happened. Resolved to yield 
thing to the rebels, lie preferred ab- 
dicating, and transferred all bis rights 
to his now r reigning brother, Charfes 
Emanuel. Victor Emanuel had two 
sisters, wdio married the august bro- 
thers of Louis XVI., and one of whom 
gave cirtli to the Duke of Angou- 
leine. This sovereign has left four 
princesses, the issup of his marriage 
with an Archduchess of Austria. The 
second has married the Infant, Don 
Louis, of Bourbon, hereditary Prince 
of Lucca. 

— In consequence of his Majesty 
having had an attack of the gout, the 
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following bulletins have been pub- 
lished : — 

The King has had a severe attack of 
the gout, but his Majesty is better to-day 
than he was yesterday. 

Monday, Jan. 20*, 1824. 

His Majesty has had a more favourable 
night, and is better to-day. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27, 1824. 

The King has had a favourable night, 
and is considered better to-day. 

Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1824. 

His Majesty has again had a good night, 
and is better than yesterday. 

Thursday, Jan. 2D. 

His Majesty has had an excellent night, 
and is much better to-day. 

Friday, Jan. 30. 

His Majesty will not be able to open 
the Parliament in person, on Tuesday* 
next. We regret to add, which we do 
upon good authority, that his late at- 
tack of the gout was one of the most 
severe that his Majesty has experien- 
ced for a long time. It has, indeed, 
considerably abated, and the accounts 
on Thursday were extremely favour- 
able ; but it has left bis Majesty's 
health in a state which renders it quite 
impossible for him to attempt the 
fatigue of a journey, and afterwards to 
go through the ceremony of opening 
Parliament in person. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The follow ing is an extract of a let- 
ter* from a gentleman of the first re- 
spectability, dated Graham's Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, October 21,1 823. 

“ A calamity of the most afflicting 
nature, both in its detail and conse- 
quences, has just befallen this settle- 
ment* A flood, tlm result of ten days' 
incessant rain, has desolated the face 
of cultivation, and blasted all the pros- 
pects of industry for a long time to 
come. Indeed so extensive is the ruin, 
that it will be utterly impossible for 
the colonists to retrieve themselves 


without assistance from the country, 
and the adoption of the most lenient 
and indulgent measures by the colo- 
nial government. 

“ There is scarcely a habitation left 
tenable throughout the district of Al- 
bany ; all are more or less damaged, 
many irreparably so, ami a consider- 
able number destroyed altogether ; 
those situated on low alluvial soils were 
exposed to the overwhelming rush of 
a torrent unparalleled in the recollec- 
tion of the oldest inhabitant, which 
even extended to dwellings supposed 
to be remote from the possibility of 
such a visitation. Houses on elevated 
situations, though exempt from this 
casualty, became saturated with wet, 
and as they were chiefly built of bricks 
laid in clay, the walls proved too fee- 
ble to support their superstructures ; 
these, day after day, were seen (‘rum- 
bling into ruins, while the w r retched 
inhabitants, drenched with rain, were 
employed propping up the walls, or 
rescuing their goods from impending 
destruction. 

“ The whole extent of tillage in the 
district is more or less damaged — 
highly cultivated enclosures have had 
the whole of their upper soil swept en- 
tirely from the surface, w hile the force 
of the waters has left large gullies 
and chasms throughout them. Banks 
and fences of every description are 
prostrate. The gardens planted on the 
banks of rivers for convenient access 
to water, have universally suffered,, 
many are totally destroyed, and the 
fruit trees violently torn up and car- 
ried aw^ay by the flood ; in short, the 
whole occupied and cultivated face of 
the district presents a frightful pic- 
ture of desolation and defeated indus- 
try- 

“ In addition to this awf ul v isitation 
of Providence, the rust has again at- 
tacked the corn, making our fourth 
season of fruitless and abortive tillage, 
while the Caffres, in uninterrupted 
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predatory incursions, are gradually 
withdrawing all the cattle from the 
district, to the increased gloom of that 
melancholy prospect of misery and pri- 
vation before us.” 

From the Guiana Chronicle of Decem- 
ber 17. 

PROCLAMATION, 

By iiis Excellency Major-Gene- 
ral John Murray, Lieute- 
nant-Governor and Comman- 
der-In-Chief IN AND OVER TIIE 
United Colony of Demerara 
and Essequebo, &c. &c. 

His Majesty having been "pleased to 
convey to me, through the Right 
Honourable the Earl Bathurst, K.G. 
Principal Secretary of State for War 
and Colonies, his royal approval of the 
measures adopted in consequence of 
the late unfortunate occurrences among 
the slaves on the cast coast of this co- 
lony, and his satisfaction at the zeal- 
ous and praiseworthy conduct of the 
officers, both civil and military, by 
whose exertions the rebellion has been 
happily put a stop to, and order re- 
established in this colony, as well as 
his Majesty’s deep regret at the daring 
and highly criminal conduct of those 
slaves who have participated in the 
late revolt, has commanded me to 
make known to the slave population 
of these settlements, as expressly from 
rt liis Majesty, and in his name, that it 
is on the peaceable, temperate, and in- 
dustrious behaviour of the slave po- 
pulation, and on their anxiety to avail 
themselves of all means calculated to 
improve their moral and religious con- 
dition, that the success of those mea- 
sures intended for their special benefit 
necessai*i]^ depends ; and that an op- 
posite line of conduct will forfeit all 
their claims on the liberality of the 
British Parliament, and deprive his 
Majesty's government of the means of 
carrying into effect the resolutions 


which have been unanimously adopt- 
ed by the House of Commons. 

I have therefore thought fit, in the 
name of his most gracious Majesty the 
King, to cause this my proclamation 
to be printed and made public ; com- 
manding all persons having charge of 
any slaves in this colony, to make 
known to them the contents hereof, 
immediately, for their guidance. 

Given under my hand and seal of 
office, at the King’s House, in George- 
town, this 16th day of December, 
1N23, and in the fourth year his‘ 
Majesty's reign. 

God save the King ! « 

By command, 

John Murray, Gov. Sec. 

► FEBRUARY. * 

Saint Petcrsburgh, Feb. 24. 

On Thursday last, the lfjth in- 
stant, the marriage-ceremony of his 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Michael with her Royal Highness the 
Princess Helena of Wirternberg was 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp 
and splendour in this capital. At an 
early hour in the morning the dis- 
charge of five large pieces of ordnance 
awakened the inhabitants to the ho- 
nours of the day. At 1 1 o’clock the 
superior members of the hierarchy, 
the Court dignitaries, the general of- 
ficers of the garrison, &c. assembled 
at the Winter Palace. After the il- 
lustrious bride (who on this occasion 
wore a rich crown upon her head, as 
well as a superb scarlet cloak trimmed 
with ermine) came forward from her 
apartments, her Imperial Majesty, the 
Empress Maria, accompanied by the 
whole of the Grand Princes, repaired 
to his Majesty the Emperor. In a 
short time the whole of the illustrious 
company proceeded to the Court cha- 
pel, where the marriage-ceremony was 
performed according to the ritual of the; 
Greek church. The loud roar of 101 
guns announced to the metropolis the . 
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solemnization of the august marriage. 
The ceremoiiy being over, their Ma- 
jesties the Empresses received the 
gratulations of the nobility, &c. and 
again repaired to the apartments of 
tne Emperor. In the afternoon there 
was a grand dinner in the marble sa- 
loon of the Winter Palace, to which, 
exclusive of all the members of the 
Imperial house, were invited the three 
first grades of the empire — that is to 
say, the privileged nobility, all who 
had gained the rank of lieutenant- 
general in the army, and the civil 
class, as low down as privy council- 
lors. In the evening there was a 
grand dress ball, where the brilliancy 
that reigned may be much better con- 
ceived than described. For three days 
there was an almost incessant ring- 
ing of bells ; and in the evenings of 
those days the whole of the city was 
most splendidly illuminated. On Sa- 
turday, the 21 st, their Imperial High- 
nesses the Grand Duke Michael and 
his Consort held a Court for receiving 
the felicitations of the nobility- The 
scene that now presented itself was 
one of the most dazzling and impo- 
sing ever beheld in the capital of the 
Czars. The distinguished visitants 
were subdivided into twelve distinct 
orders or classes, viz. — 1st, The su- 
perior members of the Russian hier- 
archy ; 2d, the councillors of state 
of the empire ; 3d, the members of 
the directing senate; 4th, the offi- 
cers of the staff of the guards and 
the army ; 5th, the grand dignitaries 
of the empire ; 6th, the court func- 
tionaries ; 7th, the imperial secreta- 
ries of state, accompanied by the 
atate-secretary of Poland; 8th, the 
high chamberlain, the chamberlains, 
Ipld other distinguished persons ; 9th, 
the members of the corps diploma- 
tique and their ladies; 10th, the 
Queens of Imiretta and Mingrelia ; 

«IIth, the ladies of state, the ladies 
of honour, and other ladies of dis- 


tinction ; and finally, 12th, the Prin- 
cesses of Georgia. Brilliant as were 
some of the court galas in the days 
of Catherine II., those who are com- 
petent to judge, declare, they never 
recollect anything more magnificent 
and imposing than what has been 
w itnessed on the occasion of the pre- 
sent nuptials in the imperial family. 
The happy event has been announced 
to all parts of the Russian empire, by 
a short though pithy proclamation. 

25th. — On Sunday night, about 12 
o’clock, a party of armed men at- 
tacked the cottage of Counsellor Phi- 
lip Bor Read, at Woodpark, in the 
county Galway, near Mountshannon ; 
they commenced by breaking the win- 
dows with a smith’s sledge, and then 
fired upwards of thirty jshots into the 
house, at the same time commanding 
Mr It. to give out his arms ; there 
was no resistance made, and the vil- 
lains entered the parlour through the 
broken window. Mr Read having 
slept in his room opposite the par- 
lour, they fired through the window 
of it also, and unfortunately some of 
the shots took effect, ancj wounded 
Mr R. under the left shoulder. On 
receiving the wounds he quitted the 
bed and retired to the kitchen* where 
he fell on the floor from loss of blood. 
The robbers (for robbery appears to 
have been their object) on getting 
into the house, broke open a desk and 
a box, and whatever valuables were, 
in them they took away, as also a 
gold watch and some silver coins 
which were on the table. A double- 
barrelled gun which hung in the par- 
lour was also carried off. There were 
only two female servants in the house 
at the time of the attack, and a man 
servant, who had been in a ttendan ce 
on Mr R. during the day^nT not 
make his appearance until after the 
robbers had fled. Mr Read had up- 
wards of L.100 in bank notes in the 
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pocket of his pantaloons, which he 
left behind him in the bed, and fortu- 
nately the robbers did not discover 
them. On retiring from the house, 
they made a great noise, shouting and 
whistling, as if to collect some of the 
gang who had been posted at a dis- 
tance to give alarm. A party of mi- 
litary and police, at four o’clock next 
morning, searched the neighbourhood 
for many miles, without discovering 
any clew to the perpetrators. The 
sledge was left at the hall door, and 
appears to have been taken away from 
a neighbouring forge. 

Since writing the above, we have 
seen Surgeon Thwaites, who returned 
last night from Mr Read, whom he 
left with but faint hopes of recovery. 
The unfortunate gentleman received* 
two balls in the lungs, two in the 
breast, and one under the shoulder, 
and several slight wounds in the arm. 

Accounts have just been received, 
that six persons are arrested for the 
burglary at Mr Read’s, one of whom, 
it is stated, acknowledged his guilt. 
They were apprehended by the Gal- 
way police. Eight more were named, 
whose apprehension would take place 
immediately. 

Cape Town, Jan. 31. 

“ The last mail from the frontier 
hasbroughtmost satisfactoryaccounts 
of our intercourse with the Caffres. 
Since the affair against M f Gomo, on 
the 5th December, no cattle whatever 
have been taken away by this people. 
That affair made such an impression, 
that T’Sambie (the most powerful 
chief) shortly afterwards solicited an 
interview with Major Somerset, at the 
same time sending back many head 
of cattle, which had been taken from 
♦he^elonists. Major Somerset ap- 
pointed Thursday, the 15th inst., and 
met him on the heights beyond the 
Commando Drift, on the other side 
of the Keiskamma. TSambie was at- 


tended by his son and heir, Dusan- 
nie, the chiefs Congo, Pato, Crewina, 
and Habanna, and 2500 Caffres drawn 
up in close column. T’Sambie being 
called upon for his reasons for wish- 
ing to see Major Somerset, stated, 
that he came to be allowed to esta- 
blish his kraals on his former ground, 
near the Keiskamma, and to im- 
plore that he might be left in peace. 
It was explained, that unless the* 
chiefs under him restored the cattle 
stolen from the settlers, and gave 
up all deserters, his request could 
not be complied with, and that him- 
self and people would be destroy- 
ed. T’Sambie replied, that he had 
already sent in two deserters, and had 
brought another with him ; but he had 
been allowed to escape by Habanna; 
that he would force that chief to re- 
store him ; and requested Major So- 
merset to wait two days, to afford him 
time to do so. Major Somerset agreed 
to this, on receiving the chief Congo, 
Ray T’Sambie’s principal heemraad, 
and 20 Caffres, as hostages. T f Sam- 
bie then assured Major Somerset, 
that should in future any cattle be 
stolen by any of the people belonging 
to the captains under him, he would 
immediately attack them, and make 
them restore the cattle. On the 17th, 
TSambie sent Major Somerset 100 
head of cattle, and informed him, that 
in a day or two he would send more* 
Being satisfied of T’Sambie’s sinceri- 
ty, and Habanna not having given up 
the deserter, Major Somerset crossed 
the Keiskamma, at 11 p* m. on the 
17th, with the Cape cavalry, and fifty 
burghers, under command of Durand, 
and at day-break came upon Haban- 
na's and Nouno's kraals — the former \ 
had made off with all his cattle ; but 
Captain Maltey fell in with Nouno's 
people, and brought away 24?0 head 
of cattle. Many would have been ^ 
shot, had not Major Somerset given .v 
orders that they snould be, spared# ; 
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€€ An accident of a very serious na- 
ture has happened within these very 
few days to Colonel Bird, colonial 
secretary. When mounting his horse 
at his own door, the animal suddenly 
became restive, commenced plunging, 
and threw himselfat last upon his side, 
when a great part of his weight com- 
ing on the Coloners left leg, (who 
found it impossible to extricate him- 
self from his dangerous situation,) 
the fracture of the bone immediately 
below the tubercle of the tibia was the 
consequence. By the early assistance 
of Drs Barry and O’Reilly, the frac- 
ture was set ; and the knee joint, and 
the limb, as far as the ankle, have also 
sustained great injury. He has since 
been free from fever, and with as little 
general disturbance as could be ex- 
pected from so severe an accident.” 


MARCH. 

Pursuant to his sentence, James 
Bridgman was hanged at the drop in 
front of the new county gaol, for the 
murder of Major Going. The un- 
happy man seemed resigned and pre- 
pared for his fate. We hear that he 
avowed his guilt in the cell, imme- 
diately before his execution ; he con- 
fessed that he was at the murder, but 
that lie did not fire any of the shots. 
The clergymen who attended him ap- 
peared in their robes. This is the 
third person who has been executed 
for this offence ; and we trust that the 
effect his fate must have produced on 
'"jus immense multitude who were pre- 
sent will be productive of the best 
effect, and tend to let trffese miserable 
and deluded creatures see, that the 
vengeance of God and the laws, 
though for a moment delayed, is cer- 
tain to pursue the perpetrators of 


those outrages which disgrace our 
county . — Limerick Observer . 

To Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis op Londonderryi g. 
c, B. 

(copy.) 

Horse-Guards, March 22, 1824. 

My Lord, — I have had the ho- 
nour to receive, and to lay before the 
Commander-in-Chief, your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 14th instant, and 
I am directed to say, that his Royal 
Highness is not surprised that the 
statement of Mr Battier should have 
filled you with astonishment and in- 
dignation. 

* His Royal Highness rejoices, how- 
ever, that your Lordship's letter of- 
fers to him an opportunity of making 
some observations upon that state- 
ment, and of conveying to you, for 
such use as you may think fit to 
make of it, his view of Mr Battler's 
recent proceedings ; and I will endea- 
vour to execute his Royal Highness's 
instructions to that effect as briefly as 
the subject will admit, and without 
entering into any unnecessary detail. 

Your Lordship is aware, that when 
Mr Battier applied for the exchange 
to the 10th hussars, he produced tes- 
timonials of his previous conduct in 
the 5th dragoon guards and the 18th 
hussars, which were considered by his 
R oy al H igh ness perfectly satisfactory. 
These testimonials jvere signed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, of the 
5th dragoon guards. Colonel Murray 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes, ofr 
the 18th hussars — and they spoke, 
without reserve , of his qualifications as 
an officer and a gentleman. 

Upon his joining the 10tl\ hussars^ 
he experienced a reception ancT a 
treatment from the officers forming 
the mess of the corps, which neither 
his apparent incapacity and unfitness 
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for the duty of a regiment of cavalry, 
nor any exception taken to his man- 
ner and appearance, could justify, 
and which were, upon his representa- 
tion, censured in the strongest terms 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
drew upon those concerned the ex- 
pression of his lloyal Highness's un- 
qualified disapprobation. The com- 
""municution upon this subject was 
made to Lord Combermerc, who was 
desired to reprimand the officers, and 
to admonish them not to persist in a 
course which would expose them to 
marks of more serious displeasure. 

Before, however, my letter reach- 
ed Lord Corabermere, the officers 
concerned had been convinced of the 
impropriety of their conduct, and 
had acknowledged their error ; and 
although they may not have felt in- 
clined to place themselves upon a 
footing of easy or familiar intercourse 
with Mr Battier, it does not appear 
th^t they, as a body, or as indivi- 
duals, subsequently afforded to him 
any cause of complaint which could 
warrant farther remonstrance, or call 
for notice from higher authority, or 
which could provoke him to “ per- 
. sonal collision.** On the contrary, 
Sir Colquhoun Grant states, that Mr 
Battier acquainted him that he and 
his friends were satisfied with the 
manner in which his representations 
had been met, and the whole affair 
arranged with his brother officers. 

Reports were, however, made by 
Colonel Sir George Quentin, through 
Lord Combermere and Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, pf Mr Battier’s utter unfitness 
for the duties of a cavalry officer, and 
of the improbability of his ever being 
sufficiently improved by drill or in- 
struction to become capable of doing 
justice To his situation, or to the re- 
giment. These representations were 
afterwards confirmed by a special re- 
port from Sir C. Grant. 

Mr Battier was, in consequence, 


told, by order of his Royal Highness, 
that he had better remove from the * 
1 Oth hussars, by retiring to half-pay, 
or ( as there was nothing in the re- 
ports made which could affect his 
character as a gentleman) with the 
option of purchasing a half-pay lieu- 
tenancy of infantry, whenever the 
opportunity should offer. 

To this Mr Battier subscribed, and 
it was clearly understood that he 
should quit a regiment and a branch 
of the service for which he had been 
proved, and, in fact, had acknow- 
ledged himself to be unfit, and in 
which he never would have been re- 
placed, if his Royal Highness had 
not been misled by the testimonials 
of his previous commanding officers. 

* Thus stood matters until the pe- 
riod of your lordship’s visit to your 
regiment, and Lord Combermere's 
review of it. 

Upon the occasion of the inspec- 
tion of the regiment by Sir Colqu- 
houn Grant, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, Mr Battier conveyed, through 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, his earn- 
est entreaty to Sir Colquhoun Grant 
that he would not expose his incom- 
petency by exhibiting him in the 
third class of riding drill, and he 
again acknowledged his unfitness for 
the situation he held. 

Sir Colquhoun Grant acquiesced 
in his request, and tolft him in the 
presence of Sir George Quentin and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, that,* as 
he could not appear at the review, 
he would give him leave of absence, 
of which he might instantly avail 
himself; Mr Battier stating, at the 
same time, that it would be unplea- 
sant to^ him, under these circum- 
stances, to remain with the regiment, 
and Sir Colquhoun Grant, knowing 
that Mr Battier was to be removed , 
from the 10th hussars, concluded, 
that he would at once take his leave— 
an impression which was confirmed 
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by Mr Batticr’s leaving the barracks 
* in plain clothes, and ceasing to do 
any duty, or to appear in uniform, 
according to regulation. 

Upon the 24th of November, when 
your lordship inspected the regiment 
in the morning, Mr Battier did not 
, appear, and was reported absent on 
leave, the official notification having 
been conveyed to him on the 23d, 
the leave having been given verbally 
by Sir Colquhoun Grant from the 
lpth. 

In the evening of the 24th, when 
your Lordship dined at the mess, Mr 
Battier thought fit again to make his 
appearance as an officer of the corps, 
and upon this occasion, the circum- 
stances occurred which form the sub- 
ject of Mr feattier’s letter to me of 
the 7th December, which he has pub- 
lished. 

Upon receiving thisletter,the Com- 
anander-in- Chief ordered me to desire 
Lord Combermere to call upon Sir 
George Quentin for his reply to Mr 
Battler's complaint, and not being 
satisfied with the explanation therein 
given, he directed me subsequently 
to write to your Lordship, and to ex- 
press his surprise and regret that you 
should, by your proceeding on the 
24th of November, have appeared to 
sanction, and have actually sanction- 
ed, a previous course of conduct on 
the part of the officers of your regi- 
ment, which had incurred his Royal 
X^ghness’s displeasure, and had been 
marked by the expression of his seri- 
ous disapprobation. 

Your Lordship's reply stated your 
glttire ignorance of the proceedings 
which had incurred his Royal High- 
ness's displeasure, and of the Reproof 
eonveyed to the officers concerned ; 
it denied many of Mr Baftier’s asser- 
tions, more particularly that which 
! stated that you had threatened to 
lake steps with his Royal Highness, 
the effect of which would be “ seri- 


ously to injure his prospects in the 
army if he did not retire from the 
mess," and it assigned, as a reason for 
your proceedings, the fact previous- 
ly stated to you by Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, that he had five days before 
given Mr Battier leave to quit the 
regiment, of which Mr Battier had 
actually availed himself, by not at- 
tending any duty since the 19th, 
your impression (as well as Sir Col- 
quhoun Grant's) being that he had 
left the head-quarters of the regiment. 
This statement of your Lordship’s is 
corroborated by Sir G eorge Quentin, 
who was present at your interview 
with Mr Battier on the 24th. 

His Royal Highness ordered me, 
in reply, to assure you, that your 
explanation was satisfactory, and to 
censure in strong terms the conduct 
of Sir George Quentin, in omitting 
to apprize you of what had passed, 
and in suffering you to remain in ig- 
norance of it when you desired ljum 
to speak to Mr Battier, and to pre- 
vent his dining at the mess, adding, 
that his Royal Highness* was confi- 
dent, that if you had beeif duly ap- 
prized of the previous occurrences, 
and of his Royal Highness’s view of 
them, you would, in spite of Mr Bat- 
tier’s ill-judged and ill-timed appear- 
ance at the mess, have felt anxious 
to concur with his Royal Highness 
in checking proceedings inconsistent 
with the principles of subordination 
and the acknowledged rules of socie- 
ty, which therefore his Royal High- 
ness must condemn wherever they 
occur, and in maintaining that re- 
spect for superior authority, of which 
some officers of the tenth had lost 
sight in the adoption of a line of con- 
duct that had drawn upon them a 
reproof of which they had acknow- 
ledged the justice. 

Having given this general state- 
ment of the circumstances as derived 
from the official documents in my 
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possession, I shall proceed, in obedi- 
ence to his Royal Highness's com- 
mands, to make some observations 
upon Mr Battler's statement, which 
is an appeal to the feelings of the 
army and the public against the 
Commander-in-Chief, whom he most 
unjustly and incorrectly accuses of 
having disregarded his complaints, 
**VTVt less than it is a libel upon your 
Lordship, and upon the regiment, 
from which lie has retired for the 
avowed purpose of resorting to such 
a course. 

The first parts of it are hardly de- 
serving of comment. Mr Battier com- 
plains that the Commander-in-Chief 
had in private visited the conduct of 
the officers of the 10th with his cen- 
sure and reprimand, tc but had not 
. been pleased to publish throughout 
the army any manifestations of this dis- 
pleasure." — His Royal Highness con- 
ceives that he may use his discretion 
in the manner of noticing any repre- 
sentation or appeal made to him ; and 
that, upon this occasion, he adopted 
the course best suited to circumstan- 
ces, such as indeed did produce the 
desired result, as must appeal' from 
the statement of facts I have given, 
and from Mr Battier's own admis- 
sion. 

Mr Battier states, that while the 
officers of the 10th placed him in 
Coventry, and withheld from him the 
marks of courtesy which, in civilized 
’society, are considered due to a gen- 
tleman and a stranger, each member 
of the corps observed the cautious 
policy of shunning all risk of person- 
al collision. 

He admits this. He expresses the 
feeling under which he quitted the 
corps,— a feeling of decided hostility 
—a feeling whicK leads him, when he 
had crossed the water, and as soofi 
--as he had ceased to bear a com- 
mission in it, to insult and defy, not 
one member of it, but the whole corps 


i ndiscri m mat eh) y — an d yet this indi- 
vidual, who would seem, from his 
own account, to have courted “ per- 
sonal collision," and who now disco- 
vers grounds for insulting a whole 
corps, which had been denied to him 
by “ the cautious policy of each mem- 
ber of it," did not hesitate, very un- 
necessarily and very indiscreetly, cir- 
cumstanced as he was, to appear at 
the mess, after leave of absence had 
been given to him in consequence of 
his intreaty to Sir Colquhoun Grant, 
that he might not be exposed to ridi- 
cule. 

It is reasonable to ask what could 
be Mr Battier's motive for appearing 
at the mess at such a moment, and 
with feelings such as he ayows in his 
published statement ? Were his in- 
tentions amicable or hostile? If ami- 
cable, his subsequent invectives would 
betray strange inconsistency ; if hos- 
tile, and supposed to be so from any 
previous expression in other quar- 
ters of those sentiments now publish- 
ed, no better justification could be 
found for your Lordship's exdtapon 
of him from the circle to whim he 
sought admission. * 

After these remarks, his Royal 
Highness considers it wholly unne- 
cessary to notice the general reflec- 
tions with which Mr Battier has fa- 
voured the corps of officers. 

I proceed to Mr Battier's comments 
upon the Commander-in-Chief's con- 
duct. He states that, " in conse- 
quence of your Lordship reporting 
him unacquainted with his cmy, and 
unfit for cavalry service, his Royal 
Highness was pleased to take no no- 
tice of hfe appeal, farther than allow- 
ing him To purchase a half-pay lieu- 
tenancy of the 8th dragoons." 

As Mr Battier thought fit to pub- 
lish, without any previous permission 
obtained from his Royal Highness, 
my letter of the 17th February, which 
acquaints him that his Royal High- 
13 
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ness Bad more than once expressed 
his disapprobation of the conduct ob- 
served towards him by some officers 
of the 10th hussars, it may be pre- 
sumed that it was not from delicacy 
or discretion that he abstained from 
publishing also my reply to his let- 
ter of 7th of December, of which I 
now subjoin a copy for your Lord- 
ship’s information, and from' which it 
will appear that Mr Battier has taken 
care to give to the public so much 

- only as would serve his own purpose, 
and to withhold the reasons assigned 
by his Royal Highness for not noti- 
cing further what had passed. 

I am directed to add, that; how- 
ever disposed to admit that Mr Bat- 
tier had .experienced a treatment^ 
while a member of the 10th hussars, 
which was calculated to produce 
much soreness of feeling; and how- 
ever willing to allow for . the irrita- 
tion under which he quitted the corps, 
and even for the impression he may 
have entertained that his complaints 
had not met with the attention to 
whM|he considered them entitled, 
anaVhich was in fact shewn to them, 
Mr Battier’s publication appearejd to 
his Royal Highness to be so gross a 
breach of discipline, that his first in- 
tention was to have recommended to 
his Majesty that he should be dis- 
missed from the service; and I was 
therefore ordered, on the 12th in- 
stant, to write to him, and to desire 
be would state whether he was the 
author of it. But as this publication, 

* independently of the insult offered to 
your Lordship, his late colonel, and 
to the whole corps, contained also 

- comments upon his Royal Highness’s 

Conduct, which might be*resumed 
to be personally offensive to him, his 
®Cyal Highness has abstained from 
folfowfttg a course which a sense of 
duty tp nbe Service would have other- 
wise Jest it might be sup- 

{ osea that he had been influenced 
y feelings of personal irritation to- 


wards an Unfortunate and misguided 
individual. 

I am directed further to say, that 
his Royal Highness cannot sanc- 
tion your Lordship, or the officers of 
your regiment, taking any notice of 
Mr Battier’s statement ; and to re- 
peat that you may make free use of 
this letter and the enclosure. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. Taylor. 

A true copy, H. Taylor. 

“ Horse- Guards, January 13, 1824. 

4< Sir, — Having laid before the 
Commander-in-Chief your letter of 
the Sth December last, and having, 
by order of his Royal Highness, made 
a reference upon the subject to Lieu- 
tenant-General Lord Combermere, 
and to Lieutenant- Gefieral the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, I am directed 
to acquaint you, that as his Royal 
Highness had already, in consequence 
of the report made, some time since, 
of your unfitness for cavalry service, 
expressed his intention of recom- 
mending you, when the opportunity 
should offer, for the purchase of a 
lieutenancy of infantry, he does not 
consider it necessary to notice fur- 
ther what has passed in regard to yon, 
in a regiment which you will not be 
called upon again to join, the more 
especially as it appears, from the re- 
port of Major-General Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, that, previously to your ap- 
pearance at the mess upon the occa- 
sion which produced your complaint, 
you had been allowed, at your own 
request, to absent yourself from the 
review of the 10th hussars, and bad 
obtained leave of absence, of which 
you had availed yourself so for as 
any duty or appearance on parade 
were concerned. 1 have; &c. 

(Signed) " H. Taylor. 

<( To Cornet Battier, 10th 
Hussars, Thompson's 
Hotel, Holles-street. 

“ A true copy, H. Taylor.*' 
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Diabolical Outrage.— It is with 
feelings "of great emotion we an- 
nounce another deed of aggression, 
which nothing but the intervention 
of a kind and merciful Providence 
could have prevented from equal- 
ling, in blood and horror, the mur- 
derous catastrophe of the wretch- 
ed Sheahs. < )n the morning of Fri- 
- day, the 26th instant, the lady of W. 
Usher, Esq. of the barony of Lower 
Ormond, in the county of Tipper- 
ary, was awakened from her peaceful 
slumber at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, by the shrieks of her eldest 
child, an infant scarce]}" seven years 
of age, who, in terrified accents, com- 
plained of suffocation. The agonized 
mother, finding the fears of the little 
creature too well grounded, by pre- 
sence of mind almost incredible in 
* her situation, succeeded in alarming 
the rest of the family, and.with the 
assistance of her brother, Mr J. 
Price, with difficulty effected the es- 
cape of her six younger infants, naked 
and helpless — at the most inclement 
hour of, the morning — in such a sea- 
son as this £ — the house enveloped in 
flames — a crew of ruffians surround- 
ing the premises — and murder sta- 
ring them in the face ! The family, 
redeemed from death, were ultimate- 
ly assembled on the lawn, consisting 
all together of eleven or twelve indivi- 
duals, all Protestants ; and beheld, 
in that forlorn and hopeless situa- 
tion, the total wreck of their whole 
property. Furniture, bills, notes,, 
and . cash to a very considerable* 
amount— all, all fell a prey to the 
flames lighted for their destruction 
by the. murderous incendiaries! It 
vis not in the power of language to 
describe the horror of the scene. 
Scarce an article was saved from the 
general wreck; but; thanks to the 
« mer cy of God, the wretched faraSly 
succeeded in saving their Jjves and 
the fives of their Children ; houseless, 
naked, shivering with cold and ter- 
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ror, they witnessed tlve flames which 
were devouring their, once happy 
mansion ; beheld thf total destruc- 
tion of the property which had long 
contributed to their comfort; ana 
heard the heart-rending groans of 
horses, cows, and other cattle, which 
remained a tortured prey to the de- 
structive element ! . A mare, a most 
valuable animal, whose celerity had 
more than once rescued her owner 
from the sanguinary attempts of those 
fire-brand assassins, became a prey 
to the flames. The letter announ- 
cing the above melancholy but imper- 
fect particulars was written by tjie 
road side. The family were ultimate-* 
ly received and protected in the hos- 
pitable mansion of Ralph Smith, Esq. 
of Kil warden Lodge . — Dublin Pa- 
per. 

London. — A painful sensation was 
excited at the west end of the town 
by a rumour which obtained cir- 
culation, that a naval officer of high 
rank had put a period to his exist- 
ence. We regret to state that this 
rumour was not without foundation, 
and that tfie unfortunate individual* 
who had thus fallen by his own hand 
was Sir George Ralph Collier, K.C. B, 
a captain in the Royal Navy. This 
gallant officer, it appears, had been 
residing for some time back at Gov* 
don s hotel, in Albemarle-street, and 
during that period was observed to bn 
considerably depressed in spirits. On 
Tuesday he called at the admiralty, 
but there was nothing in his manners 
at that time which indicated an aher? 
ration of intellect* On the same day* 
he called at the United Service Club- 
house, in Regent-street* of which be 
was a member, and here he shewed 
strdng symptoms of irritation; in con- 
sequence of some severe strictures 
upon his conduct, which he said were 
contained in " James's Naval Histe$: 
ry/' On his return to Gordon's ill 
the evening, the uneasiness of htS^: , 

M 
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mind became more apparent, and on 
k$ing< visited by his brother, who is a 
highly respectable navy-agent, con- 
ducting his business in Brick-court, 
Temple, that gentleman prevailed 
* oipon him to accompany him to his 
pwn house in Soho-square, where he 
itsed every argument in his power 
to soothe his agitation. These argu- 
ments seemed to have had the desired 
effect f and the unhappy gentleman 
retired to rest in a state of mind com- 


on the coast of Africa, has obtained 
for him the warmest commendations 
of his Majesty’s government. He 
was at all times esteemed as a zea- 
lous and gallant officer — alike an ho- 
nour to his country, and an ornament 
to society. In private life he was 
universally esteemed, and his prompt 
benevolence will long live in the me- 
mories of those who, in the hour of 
need, have partaken of his bounty. 


paratively easy. On the following 
morning, however, his feelings were 
again excited to a state of momentary 
frenzy, and, while labouring under 
"this paroxysm, he seized a pistol, and, 
in a moment, deprived himself of life. 
His bqdy was discovered, weltering 
in blood, almost immediately after- 
wards, but all surgical aid proved in- 
effectual. An inquest was held on 
the bbdy in the course of the day, 
when evidence was adduced, shewing 
most clearly that the unfortunatp offi- 
cer had for some time laboured un* 
der a -ftate of nervous irritability, 
which rendered his conduct a sub- 
ject of general remark. 7'he deceas- 
ed was the son of Admiral Collier, 
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Fatal Effects of Fanaticism. 

2d. At the Launceston assizes, 
Emma George, a young woman, 19 
years of age, was indicted for the mur- 
der of her brother, a child seven years 
of age, by hanging him with a hand- 
kerchief. The circumstances of this 
distressing case were simply these : — 
The unhappy young woman had been 
ifi the habit of attending the meetings 
of ignorant * methodistical -preach- 
ers, from whose fanatical precepts 
she conceived the notion that it 


and was related to the family of Ge- 
neral Gwynne, a favourite equerry to 
bis late Majesty. He has a half-bro- 
ther, now holding an official situation 
in the Isle of France. He was him- 
self raised to the rank of captain in 
At Royal Navy on June the 30th, 
and'was created a baronet in 
, He distinguished himself by 
hjia ^meritorious services on many im- 
portant occasions, particularly by his 
gersev^ance anil bravery, when, in 
; ^e f eoqamand of i^e Victor, in 1801, 
Hoche, and subset 
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behoved her to avoid the evils of 
this life by a speedy death. Unwill- 
ing, however, to commit suicide, she 
determined^upon the horrible expe- 
dient of murdering her mother, but 
afterwards changed her resolution in- 
to that of hanging her infant brother, 
under the double impression, that, 
whilst she sent his soul to Heaven, 
she should herself be put to death for 
the commission of that crime. ^Vfter 
she had committed the horrid deed, 
she became frantic, seized a large 
knife, and would have cut her own * 
throat* had she not beert prevented 
by a neighbour who had Just call- 
ed in, declaring tha^she Was deter* 
mibed tc* go to Heaven with her bro- . 
ther. H 

The evidence adduced with respect 
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to the practices at the meeting, is 
too revolting to renson to be detailed* 
The prisoner did not wish to say 
anything in her defence. 

Mrs George, the mother of the 
girl, said, “ My daughter attended a 
Methodist meeting at Redruth for 
about seven weeks before the death 
of my boy ; she also attended the Re- 
• ^mal ; I have fetched her home from 
the Revival. I went for her one 
night, about half past ten o’clock, 
she having been there from two o’- 
clock in the day. On going to the 
chapel, I found it extremely crowd- 
ed. My daughter caught a sight 
of me, and immediately she lifted 
up both her arms, as if she was 
going to fly to the top of* the room, 
.. and called on her dear mother and 
father to pray to the Lord to help 
them, for that they could hot see the 
danger they were in. I got her out 
J of the meeting as soon as I could, but 
she had lost her cloak, bonnet, hand- 
kerchief, and pattens, and was ex- 
tremely disordered in her dress. She 
had been moving from one part of 
the meeting to the other, and, in her 
unbounded zeal, had dropped her 
clothes, and they were trodden un- 
der fi&ot. My daughter’s conduct, af- 
ter attending "the Revival, was quite 
different from what it had usually 
been. ^This was about seven weeks 
before the dreadful act was done. 
On another occasion, she came home 
prayiqg in a horrible manner for the 
conversion of her father and mother.” 

TheCourt.— Explain what you mean 
by praying in a horribfe manner. — 
u I mean violently and outrageously 
agitated. From the commencement 
lot* the Revival she never missed but 
one meeting* She also attended priay- 
-cfc-meetings and class-meetings. Be- 
fore the death of my son, I appre- 
- lan ded my 'daughter would do me 
some yiolence. On the Monday pre- 
ceding, she came home %nd sat by 
the fire in a melancholy way, and said. 


m 

1 Mpther, I am going out of my 
mind/ I spoke a few words to pa- 
cify her, and she went to bed. The 
next night she said she waaibetter, 
but she appeared very low. On Wed- 
nesday night, on* coming home, she 
said to me, * I am tempted to mur- 
der my mother !’ I s&id I Was sur- 
prised that she should think of mur- 
dering me ; and she said, * I do/ 
After she had said this she went to 
the Revival, and returned between 
nine and ten. From what she had 
said, 1 took the knives and hid them, 
to prevent her doing a mischief to 
herself, me, or the family/' 

At the close of the evidence, the 
unhappy young woman, who had 
throughout the trial been too ill to 
pay muCh attention to what had been 
passing, faifited, and was carried in- 
to the air, in strong convulsions, by 
five or six men. In the street her 
distressing screams were heard for 
nearly a quarter of a hour, before she 
could again be brought into Court*. 

Mr Justice Burrough said, there 
was no question but that the young 
wapan at the bar was the cause of 
her brother’s death, but it would be 
for the Jury to consider, whether 
when she committed that crime slm 
was in a state of mind capable of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, and if v 
they should be of opinion that she 
did it in a moment when the imbeci- 
lity of her mind was so great that 
she could not make that distinction* 
then’ the offence did not amount to 
wilful murder. It would not, how- 
ever, be sufficient to aCcjUtt her bf 
that crime, by su^pbsing that she 
acted under a momentary religious 
frenzy that did not totally occasion 
such defect;in hermindlds to deprive 
her of all reason. U^on looking at 
the facts given in evidence, it was 
almost impossible to Conceive that 
the prisoner could be otherwise^tMn 
insane when she determined on the 
murder of her owit brother, as the ■ 
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means of getting to Heaven. The 
Almighty had expressly declared, 
that murder and suicide were two 
Off the Ugliest crimes that called for 
vengeance; but such was the de- 
lusion this young woman had labour- 
ed under, that she first murdered her 
brother and then contemplated self- 
destruction, conceiving that by com- 
mitting these high offences, she should 
be securing a way to Heaven. It ap- 
peared that this young female had 
been in the habit of attending reli- 
gious meetings, as they were called, 
where the wildest and most extra- 
vagant excitements were used that 
could possibly operate on the minds 
of the weak, and lead them from a 
just sense of the importance and du- 
ties of religion. His Lordshtp knew 
nothing of the particular fcect of per- 

* suns that had been spoken of to-day, 
and God forbid that he should be 
conceived as wishing to restrain any 
person froth following those religious 
customs which were most conforma- 
ble to the conscience, but he did 
conceive that the general benefit of 
society should be attended to, *id 
therefore he could not but consider 
that the doctrines and mode of wor- 
ship which inculcated" the pernicious 
principles this young woman had act- 
ed upon were injurious to society, 
and ought to be suppressed. *He, 
therefore, guarded the pastors of those 
congregations against continuing in 
.those practices, as being derogatory 
to true religion, and dangerous to the 
safety of the community. His Lord- 
ship thought there were many cir- 
cumstances in the case which de- 

* htdedly shewed the girl to have been 
of an* irregular mind fchen she did 

; ^the act. > Her mind, from mistaken 
impressions produced by religious 
excitations, had conceived that she 
mitsl 'commit a murder before she 
could get to Heaven, and at one time 
she fea#«iarkecl out her own mother 


as the object who was to be devoted 
to her frenzy ; at another time, chil- 
dren she had never seen before, were 
to fall her victims ; and lastly, her 
brother unhappily being in her power, 
she murdered him in the same ab- 
sence of malice, as she would have 
done to any other individual. If the 
Jury were of opinion that the child 
lost his life while she was in a stat^ 
of insanity, they would return a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty on that ground, 
and his Majesty’s government would 
then protect her till she was found 
to be sufficiently restored to her rea- 
son to be returned to her friends. 

The Jury returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty, believing her to be insane 
at the time. 

The Court ordered her to be de- 
tained in custody, but assured her 
friends she would not be kept long 
from them. 

Assault upon Mr James. 

5 . — U n ion - Hall . — Y esterday this 
office Was crowded before 12 o’clock 
with naval and military characters of 
the first rank, this case having exci- 
ted the greatest interest everywhere, 
particularly amongst the friendsbf the 
unfortunate Sir George Collier. The 
assault-warrant was executed on Sa- 
turday evening, and Captain Cir John 
Phillimore, C.B. gave bail to appear 
before the magistrates, (L. B. Allen 
and C. J. Chambers, Esqrs.) of this 
office, to" answer Mr James’s com- 
plaint. Mr Jam$s was attended by 
Mr Adolphus, Ithe barrister, and Mr 
Harmer, the solicitor. Sir John Phil- 
limore* was accompanied by his bro- 
thers, Dr Phillimore, M.P*>,pn4 Mr 
Phillimore the Chancery-counsel, and 
a great number of naval friends, 
amongst whom were Sir Pultney Mal- 
colm, Captain Randolph, R.N., Cap- 
tain Jefferson, R.N., &c* * 

Mr Harilher requested, before "the 
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commencement of the inquiry, that 
Sir John PhiHimore would give up 
the name of the gentleman who had 
accompanied him to the house of Mr 
James, on Friday last. 

Sir John Phiflimore said he did not 
exactlysee the necessity of doing so, 
hut he was willing to be decided upon 
that question by the opinion of the 
/magistrates. 

The magistrates issued no direction 
to this effect, but desired Mr James 
to look round the office, and ascer- 
tain whether the individual, to whom 
his solicitor had alluded, was amongst 
the crowd. Mr Jarpes looked round, 
but did not observe the person whose 
presence he wished for. 

Mr Harmcr said, that if Sir John 
PhiHimore refused togive up the name 
of the person, a warrant should be 
applied for, for the apprehension of 
that individual, whose appearance 
was well known, although his name 
was as yet a secret. 

Mr Allen then told Sir John PhiL 
limore, that if he wished for an ad- 
journment of the case, in order to 
consult a solicitor, he should be ac- 
commodated. Sir John replied, after 
having thanked the magistrate for this 
courtesy, that all he Wanted was a 
fair hearing, which he had not a doubt 
of procuring at that office before the 
presqj^ magistrates. 

Mr James stated, that at about two 
o’clock on Friday afternoon, while he 
was writing in his study, at his house. 
No. 5, Chapel-fields, South Lambeth, 
he was alarmed by a violent rapping 
at the hall-door, which continued un- 
til tfie door was opened by the fe- 
male servant, when two persons, ha- 
. ring the appearance of gentlemen, 
one of whom was Sir John Phillimore, 
- entered his study, with their hats 05. 
Sh? John, who was in a vhdent rage, 
feamirtg at the mouth, and scarcely 
abje-tu^articulate, pointed to “ The' 
Naval History/ 1 which happened to 


lie on the table. He seemed to be an- 
xious to demand an explanation con- 
cerning some statements in that his- 
tory, but was prevented from making 
himself intelligible by the fury of his * 
passion, which agitated him in a most 
extraordinary manner, and, in fact, 
gave him the appearance of a maniac 
who had just started from confine- 
ment. Sir John continued to point 
to the History ; but, so blinded was 
he with rage, that the part of it to 
which he directed the witness’s no- 
tice |had no personal reference, and 
had no sort of application to himself. 
The witness then turned to the pa- 
ragraph which had been the occasion 
of this strongly exhibited resentment. 
The paragraph related tQ the en- 
'gagement between the Eurotas and 
Ciormde> and was as follows : — 

“ COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COM- 
BATANTS. 

Eurotas. Clorindc. 

“ Broadside guns. No. 23 22 

Lbs. 601 463 

Crew 330 344 

Size— Tons 1084 1003 

<l Had the Eurotas been armed the 
same as the generality of her class, 
this would have been a tolerably fair 
match ; but the former’s 24-pound- 
ers destroyed the equilibdum. Yet, 
with a distahee that would have suit- 
ed carronades, these 24-pounders did 
not do so much execution in propor- 
tion to the time they were acting, as 
had been done on many other occa- 
sions by an equal number of eighteens,” 
&c. Witness himself read the para- 
graph Aloud, and Sir Jdhn said it was 
incorrect. Witness replied, that he 
had the information from the books* 
of the Nafy-office, and he believed it 
to be correct. Sir John then swore 
the work Was a rascally one,and writ- 
ten by a scoundrel. Witness, indig- ' 
napt at such an insult* told *Sir John 
** he lied,” or that he was “a liar;” 
at hearing which. Sir John took, from 
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under his coat a stick or bludgeon, 
and struck him violently over the 
head. Witness jumped from his chair, 
seized Sir John, ana would have hum- 
bled him, had it not been for the in- 
terference pf the man, (he must call 
him,) who accompanied his assailant. 
At this juncture Mrs James, who was 
unwell, rushed into the parlour, and 
averted another blow directed at him 
by Sir John. She screamed out for 
a constable, and Sir John and his 
.■ companion ran out of the house. 

Mr Chambers. — How did they go 
out ?— Mr James. They ran out with 
all possible speed. 

Mr James’s servant girl deposed as 
to the admission of .the two gentle- 
men, whp, she said, rushed into the 
parlour, the door of which was in- 
stantly shut. She heard the names of 
“ scoundrel,” “ rascal,” and she also 
heard the sound of blows given with a 
stick. Upon entering the room, she 
saw her masters face covered with 
blood; and her mistress wresting a 
stick from the hands of one of those 
who had entered. She likewise saw 
the two persons run away. 

Mr Qharabers asked the girl whe- 
ther the stick was of the size of his 
wrist or of his finger ? — *She replied, 
that she believed it to be about the 
size of a man's finger. * 

Mr AUen.-— Are }'ou positive that 
Sir John Phillimore entered the house 
with the stick concealed ? — Witness. 
On opening the door I perceived the 
stick in his hand. 

Mr Allen then called upon Sir John 
to explain, if be thought proper, why 
he had committed this breach of the 
* peace. 

: ; Sir John then stated, thftat upon his 
recent return from the South Ame- 
rican station to Portsmouth, he dined 
in Company with several naval officers 
*of high character’; amongst w^om 
the conversation turned to tjie sub- 
ject of "James a History of die Na- 


val War.” One of the company ob- 
served upon the occasion, that he 
(Captain Phillimore) was " in for it,” 
as to the action between the Ewrotas 
and Clormdc. This assurance natu- 
rally prompted him to refer, as soon 
as possible, to the book : in which ho 
found some gross inaccuracies. His 
next impulse was, to consult with his 
friends upon the steps most advisable 
of adoption. Their advice was, that 
he should at once come up to Lon- 
don, to make the necessary inqui- 
ries upon a subject which he consi- 
dered as affecting his professional cha- 
racter in an intolerable degree. He 
accordingly came up to town without 
delay, and, accompanied by a friend, 
called at the house of Mr James at 
the time previously stated. He was 
willing to acknowledge that he was 
at the time agitated in an extreme de- 
gree, in consequence of the gross mis- 
statement respecting the engage- 
ment between the frigate he had the 
honour to command and the Clormdc . 
He would appeal to the heart of every 
man of honour, whether some allow- 
ance ought not to be made for the 
burst of passion with which he had 
been described to have cbmmenced 
and finished his address to the author 
of the calumny. He had fought and 
bled in several engagements; and ne- 
ver in the history of his naval i^fe had 
he witnessed greater evidences of gal- 
lantry than upon the occasion on 
which “ The Naval History” had so 
falsely and unfairly animadverted. 
One of tne misrepresentations was that 
which stated that the Eurotas frigate 
fought with 24-pounders. She did 
not fight with &4-pounders. A few 
days before the engagement vyitli the 
Ctormde, she exchanged her guns for 
18-pounders, with which she obtain# ■ 
ed a most * signal victory. Sir John 
Phillimore then admitted, that, uttdgr 
these aggravated circumstance? he 
had assaulted the complainant ; Utft 
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he denied Jthat he had struck the au- 
thor of the calumnies with a bludgeon. * 
The stick he had used was that which 
he now held in his hand. (The stick 
was about as thick as a man's little 
finger, and appeared to be a riding- 
stick.) * 

n Mr Allen said, that under all the 
circumstances he felt it his duty to 
require bail for Sir John's appearance 
at the sessions ; but he sincerely ho- 
ped that the affair would be amicably 
arranged before their commence- 
ment. 

Bail was immediately given, and 
the parties left the office. 

Mr Battier has published a Reply 
to Sir Herbert Taylor's Letter. We 
subjoin three principal passages of his 
Statement : — , 

“ Military readers do not require 
to be told, that the Commander-in- 
Chiefs orders are strict and peremp- 
tory with regard to the instruction 
md the drill of young officers joining 
regiments. Will it not then excite 
some little Surprise when they are 
told, that Colonel Sir George Quen- 
tin, the then commanding officer of 
the 10th Hussars} ordered me on two 
different occasions to attend no drills, 
ao parades/ no duties whatever ? If, 
an joining the regiment, I could not 
mast of much proficiency as a cavalry 
jfficef^ was it to be expected that I 
should attain it by inspiration ? Or, 
was it likely that the small portion of 
knowledge which I could lay claim 
o would be improved and augmented 
an order from the commanding 
ifficer to do no duty whatsoever, and 

attend to no drill nor instruction 
hp t might enable me to learn that 
luty ? 1 call upon Major General Sir 
^olquhoun Grant to corroborate the 
issertion I have ju$t made. He, at 
east, possessed judgment to see 
b rough t he conspiracy formed against 
i!^ ancf feeling and principle to de- 


spise it. I appeal to him by his frank- 
ness as a soldier, by his^konourabb 
feeling as a gentleman, and by his 
candour and truth as a man, to con- 
firm my statement. I bring to his re- 
collection, that on the last of the two 
occasions alluded to, I called on him 
at his apartments in the Rpyal Bar- 
racks, Dublin, and that then and there, 
in the presence of Major England, liis 
aid-de-camp, I distinctly reported to 
him the fact 1 have just related. I 
stated, that for two distinct periods, 
each comprising the space of six 
weeks and upwards, I was expressly 
ordered by Sir George Quentin to at- 
tend to no drills, and U> do no duty 
with the regiment ; and I now, for the 
purpose of impressing this event more 
forcibly on Sir C. Grant's fnind, re- 
call to his memory the conversation 
which he held witli me in reply. He 
signified his intention of inspecting 
the regiment in a few days, and sta- 
ted that he would examine me along 
with other officers as to my proficien- 
cy in my riding-drills, and my other 
duties. I then took my departure. 

* * * * 1 # * * . 

“ I now offer some remarks on the 
defence set up by Lord Londonderry 
for his conduct on the evening of the 
24th, when his Lordship dined at the 
mes^ In the first place, his Lord- 
ship states his entire ignorance of the 
proceedings which had incurred his 
Royal Highness's displeasure, and of , 
the reproof conveyed to the officers 
concerned. On this head, I have to 
observe the very great improbability, 
not to say the utter impossibility, of 
lijs Lordship's ‘ entire ignorance / the 
proceedings alluded to were matter 
of*pub}ic notoriety 5 they were as 
glarjng os the noon-day sun; they 
were freely discussed in places of pub- 
lic resort ; they were the topic of 
conversation in the circles of private 
society ; they were made the them© 
of ribaldry among the very outcasts 
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of society/ whom the officers of the 
10th,tin these occasions, patronized 
as their selected confidants, and the 
©hfisen depositaries of their secrets. 
But, however, as the most Noble 
Marquis professes total ignorance of 
Circumstances that occurred in his 
,©Wn regiment, and that were so plain 
and palpable to all the world beside, 
I beg to ask him a few questions. 
Previously to his Lordship ordering 
me but of the mess-room on the 2*th, 
did not Sir .George Quentin submit 
for his Lordship’s perusal the entire 
of the documents relating to me, 
and which comprised my report to 
Sir Colquhetm Grant, together with 
the Coimnander-in-ChiePs reproof to 
the officers concerned ? Did not his 
Lordship retain these papers in hik 
possession for an entire day ? and on 
the following morning, when he re- 
turned them to Sir George Quentin, 
did he not state that he had made 
himself master of their contents ? Ver - 
bum sapieriii. * * * * 

u With regard to the officers of the 
10th at large, I have little to add. 

* Sir Herbert Taylor has admitted, that 
their conduct was most unjustifiable, 
and his Royal Highness has more 
than once expressed his disapproba- 
tion. Why the Commander-in-Chief 
should have occasion to efcprefs his 
displeasure at the conduct of any of 
his officers more than once, is a ques- 
tion that will perhaps remain for ever 
Unanswered. The military secretary 
has endeavoured to establish, that the 
officers of the 10th, at length con- 
' Vfnced of their impropriety of con- 
duct* subsequently endeavoured to 
atone fbr mistaken prejudice, 'Tis 
* i; $ruO, that by the command of ^his 
■'"'Royal Highness, they, made their 
formal ancT affected obeisaoce ; they 
' honoured me with their official sa- 
laam l But where was the altered 
conduct that might have redeemed 
post error ? Where was the courtesy 


that might have allayed wounded 
feelings ? Where the genuiqe polite- 
ness that marks the gentleman, and 
might have given some pretensions 
to humanity, to honour, and to sense ? 
The mandate of authority enforced 
the ceremonious acknowledgment ; 
the hand of power compelled the lipc. 
to move, whilst feeling was frozen in 
the heart. It was indeed a laugh- 
able and pitiable sight to see these 
high-spirited gentlemen, whom their 
own good feeling could notinduce-to 
act with common decency, forced at 
last to obey a power which yet they 
had not sense to respect.” * * 

“ To his Royal Highness the Duke of 

York, Comma nder-in- Chief of his 

Majesty 9 s Forces . 

“We, the undersigned resident gen- 
try of the city of Dublin, humbly en- 
treat, that your Royal Highness will 
be graciously pleased to remove from 
this garrison the 10th regiment of 
Royal Hussars. We are induced to 
make this entreaty from a conviction 
that such a measure will be calcula- 
ted to preserve that good feeling 
which has heretofore invariably sub- 
sisted between us sfhd the officers do- 
ing duty in our garrison — that it will 
conduce to the peace of the city, and 
contribute to the character of the ser- 
vice.” ^ 

Alarming and Destructive Fire. 

12th.— Yesterday morning, about 
three o’clock, the inhabitants of Der- 
by were thrown into great terror and 
alarm by the discovery that the shot- 
tower of Messrs jCox and Poyser was 
on fire. The alarm, which was first/ 
given by the watchman, soon became 
general by the reiterated cries pf 
“ fire,” the Springing of rattles, and 
the broken peals of the bells of the 
different churches ; and the action of 
the destructive element shortly ob- 
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came awfully conspicuous from the 
flames which burst from the summit 
of the tower. The inhabitants, and 
the firemen, with their respective en- 
gines, hurried to the spot with great 
alacrity. All Saints engine was the 
first to*arrive, and being in perfect 
•border, and directed by Mr Chatter- 
ton, with his accustomed energy and 
ability, (assisted by the engines from 
St Peter's and St Alkmund's,) did 
great execution ; whilst the engine 
from St Werburgh's was most effica- 
ciously conducted by Mr Hood in 
an opposite direction. The tower is 
one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
divided into seven stories by floors 
or stages, with a circular opening in 
the centre »from top to bottom for 
the manufacture of the shot, a spiral 
stone staircase leading to the top, 
where the lead is melted and the shot 
cast. The workmen had been in the 
manufactory the preceding evening, 
and the fire is supposed to have been 
occasioned by the caster having in- 
cautiously left some wood too near 
the ftirnace, in consequence of which 
it was communicated to the floor. 
The burning fragments falling down 
conveyed the mischief to the stories 
below, and it descended with so 
'much rapidity, that notwithstanding 
the active and unremitting exertions 
use^to stop its progress, five of the 
floors were consumed before it could 
be overpowered. The weighty ap- 
paratus and machinery used in the 
manufacture of the shot and the 
winding up of the lead, descended at 
ifttervals with great violence* break- 
ing in their course the massy and 
partly consumed beams of the build* 
jpg, and forcing many of the stone 
steps from the wall, and in conse- 
quence the two lower , floors wfere 
completely broken down and destroy- 
jeci The principal aim of the firemen 
was to pr event the devastation from 
Extending beyond the tower, and by 
their unwearied dnd active exertions 


for the space of about three hours, 
the whole of the adjacent works and 
buildings have, under Providence, 
been preserved from destruction. The 
appearance of* this catastrophe was 
particularly grand and awful when 
the flames first issued from its sum- 
mit, arising in a considerable volume* 
accompanied with innumerable frag- 
ments of ignited matter, which form- 
ed in their descent showers of fire, 
and its red and murky appearance 
presented a striking contrast to the 
pure light of the moon, which shone* 
at the time in an opposite direction * 
with unclouded brightness. As the 
fire descended, the flames were con- 
fined to the interior of the building, 
and the effect became less striking. 
•The utmost terror and confusion pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants in the 
immediate vicinity, many of them 
flying precipitately with their fami- 
lies from the apprehended danger, 
but we are happy to learn that no 
accident of any serious nature occur- 
red on the occasion. Notwithstand- 
ing the frequent and violent concus- 
sions occasioned by the falling of die 
beams, and the breaking down of the 
stone staircase, not a brick of this 
immense tower has been displaced* 
It was built by our townsman Mr 
Joseph Gascoyne, during his appren- 
ticeship with the late Mr John Welch. 

* The extent of the loss cannot at 
present be ascertained, but consists^ 
chiefly in the injury sustained by the 
building. It is thought that it will 
be necessary to take down and re- 
build the upper part of the tower, 
but its present state is so dangerous, 
from the precarious situation of the 
impending fragments which remain 
within, as to render any examination 
of it impracticably. 

* Death op Lord Byron. 

A courier has arrived in town, with* 
the distressing intelligence of die 4e- 
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cease of Lord Byron, at Missolonghi, 
on the 17th of April, after an illness 
of ten days. A cold, attended with 
inflammation, was the cause of the 
fatal result. Lord Sidney Osborne's 
letters from Corfu are dated the 27th 
of April. His Lordship was about to 
proceed immediately to -gante, where 
the body had arrived. 

The following is a translation of 
the proclamation which w r as issued 
by the Greek authorities at Missolon- 
gni, to the grid' of its inhabitants who 
were arrested in the celebration of 
« their Easter festivities : — 

Provisional Government of Greece . 

“ The present days of festivity are 
converted into bitter days of lamenta- 
tion for all — 

“ Lord Noel Byron departed tfiis 
life to-day, about eleven o’clock in 
the evening, in consequence of a rheu- 
matic inflammatory fever, which had 
lasted for ten days. 

" During the time of his illness, 
ypur general anxiety evinced the 

E rofound sorrow that pervaded your 
parts- All classes, without distinc- 
tion of sex or age, oppressed by grief, 
entirely forgot the days of Easter. 

“ The death of this illustrious per- 
sonage is certainly a most calamitous 
event for all Greece, and still more 
lamentable for this city, to which he 
was eminently partial, of which he 
became a citizen, and of the dangers 
of which he was determined person- 
; ally to partake, when circumstances 
should require it. 

| His munificent donations to this 
; community are before the eyes of 
one, and no one amongst us 
ceased, or ever will cease,to 
tf consider him, witji the purest ami 
:$ rateful sentiments, oqr bene- 

...v ‘ ' ; f t . 

“ Until 4;he dispositions of the na- 
tional government regarding this ca- 
lamitous event be known, by virtue 


of the decree of the legislature, ^o. 
314, of date the 15th October, 

“ It is ordained, 

“1. Tomorrow, by sun-rise, thirty- 
seven minute-guns shall be fired from 
the batteries of this town, equal to 
the number of years of the deceased 
personage. 

“ 2. All public offices, including all 
courts of justice, shall be shut for 
three following days. 

AH shops, except those for 
provisions and medicines, shall also 
be kept shut ; and all sorts of musical 
instruments, all dances customary in 
these days, all sorts of festivity and 
merriment in the public taverns, and 
every other sort of public amusement, 
shali^ cease during the above-named 
period. 

" 4. A general mourning shall take 
place for twenty-one days. 

“ 5 . Funeral ceremonies 3hall be 
performed in all the churches. 

€t A. Maurocordato. 

“ Giorcho Praida, Secretary. 

u Missolonghi, 17th April, 1824.” 

Death of Lieut. Hume Johnston, 

of the Fury Discovery Ship. 

Wednesday morning a most shock- 
ing occurrence took place on board 
the Fury Discovery vessel, lying off 
Deptford. Lieutenant Johnston ha- 
ving been promoted to the ship for 
the Northern Expedition, received 
from his brother on Tuesday night 
a double-barrelled gun. Previous to 
this time he had Seen entreated by 
his friends not to proceed with the 
expedition, but endeavour to obtain 
his discharge- His application had 
been forwarded to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and Wednesday morning 
the .answer was expected to arrive^ 
per post. ^The circumstance, how- 
ever, seemed to weigh heavy upon 
his mm<h and about seven o’clock in t 
the morning, loading the gun whidfr 
had been sent him' by his brother, he 
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fastened the butt end in a sling, and 
attaching it to his foot, placed the 
muzzle in his mouth, and fired it off. 
The ball carried away the whole of 
the lower part of the mouth, and, 
passing through the back pftxrt of his 
•heat!, scattered the brains in different 
Erections. The officers and crew of 
the Fury flew to the assistance of 
tbeir unfortunate friend, but life was 
totally extinct. Mr Carttar, the co- 
roner, held an inquest on the re- 
mains. The witnesses who attended, 
were his brother officers, who spoke 
to his state of mind, and also of the 
perpetration of the dreadful act. 
They gave their decided opinion, that 
the unfortunate officer laboured un- 
der a depression of spirits, probably 
accelerated by the causes already 
stated, and the Jury unanimously re- 
turned their verdict, “ That the de- 
ceased, Lieutenant Hume Johnston, 
destroyed himself, being at the time 
in a state of temporary mental de- 
rangement.” The deceased was about 
thirty years oLage. 

— An inquest has also been held 
at the White Hart, Deptfprd-green, 
on the body of William Thompson, 
quarter-master of the Griper Disco- 
very ship, before J. Carttar, Esq. who 
was found banging in the lashing of 


his hammock, at his lodgings, (Mrs 
Elliot's,) Deptford- green. It appear- 
ed upon the evidence of Mts Elliot, 
the landlady, that about a*quarter 
before twelve she went up to his 
room, and found him suspended by 
his jaw to one of the clues of his 
hammock. He was immediately cut 
down, and medical aid procured, but 
the spark t>f life was extinct.— Ver- 
dict, “ Insanity.” 

Mr Horner's Monument. 

Westminster Abbey has just re- 
ceived a very great ornament, in a 
monument to the memory of the late 
Francis Horner, Esq. by Chantrey. 
It is a single figure of white marble, 
placed on a square pedestal of the 
same material, and is situated in the 
west aisle of the north transept, 
against>the pillar between the monu- 
ments of Eyre Coote and General 
Hope. Mr Horner is represented 
standing upright, in an earnest atti- 
tude, holding some papers in his left 
hand, and pointing to them with his 
right ; his professional gown is open 
in front, so As to^phew his dress, 
which is perfectly modern. On the 
front of the pedestal is the following 
inscription 


To the Memory of 
FRANCIS HORNER, 

Who, by the Union of great and various Acquirements, 

* With inflexible Integrity and unwearied Devotion . 
To the Interests of the Country, 

Raised himself to an eminent Station in Society, 

And was justly considered to be one of the 
Most distinguished Members of the House of Commons. 

He was bom Edinburgh, in I778> 

Was called to the bar both of England and Scotland ; 
And closed his short but useful Life at Fisa, in 1817. 
Hispeadiwasdeeplyfelt,^* 

And publicly deplored iu Parliament^ ( 

His affectionate Friends and sincere Admirers, » 
Anxiqus that some Memorial should exist 
Of Merits universally acknowledged, 

Of expectations which a premature Death 
Could alone have frustrated, Greeted this Monument, 
A. D. 1823. 
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MAY. 

% ( * 

l«t.— ^The King ami Queen of the 
SatidWich Islands arrived yesterday 
Wt Osborn's Hotel, in the Adelphi, 
from Portsmouth, at which port they 
had landed from L'Aigle, Captain 
Stathuck. We understand that the 
object of idle visit of theif Majesties 
to this country is to make an offer of 
ceding their possessions to the Crown 
. of Great Britain, and in return to de- 
mand its protection against all hos- 
tile attacks that may be made upon 
their territory. It is said that they 
have come to this determination in 
consequence of the menaces of the 
Russian Cabinet ; which, should they 
be put in execution, these island- 
ers feel that they should not be 
able, single-handed, to resist. We 
were admitted to an interview with 
these royal strangers last evening, 
and lamented extremely that they 
were encumbered with the worst-in- 
formed interpreter it ever fell to our 
let to converse with ; for to judge 
from the countenances of the King 
and Queen, and |heir two attendants, 
which comprised the whole of* the 
party in the room to which we were 
introduced, they Were desirous of 
conversation ; but in addition to his 
want of general information, we sus- 
pect this notable interpreter is in 
blissful ignorance of the language he 
hi to expound, for we could *not pre- 
vail Upon him to put a single sen- 
*%fpoe«v&i of common courtesy, 

, *K ©n our entering the room, the 
*'*3|Wrty w«fe playing whist/ the Queen 
having for her partner her femtde at- 
^tettdanti who is a daughter of one of* 
men of the islands, and his 
r^'l^laity^^paitner was the governor 
■ . isf tlht ifdaml %here the ; se*t of go- 
* U held* The ladies were 

-dt ekembre, of 
1^ with rose-coloured 


strings, and on their heads they wore 
turbans of feathers of scarlet, blue, 
and yellow. The two males appear- 
ed in European costume, wearing 
plain black coats, silk stockings, and. 
shoes. These islanders are of a very 
large size. We only saw them sit- 
ting ; but judging of their height fron* 
that posture, we should say the men 
were above six feet, and exceedingly 
stout. The females were equally fat 
and coarse-made, and proportionably 
taller than the men. The whole party 
were of the darkest copper colour, 
very nearly approaching to black. 

Public Dinner to Pbofessob 
Jaiujine. 

« 

5th. — On Wednesday the pupils of 
Professor Jardine gave a public din- 
ner, in the Town Hall, Glasgow, to 
their much respected teacher, who, 
during a period of fifty years, has 
discharged the important duties of 
Professor of Logic in the University 
of Glasgow, with an eminence which 
has never in this country been sur- 
passed. William Mure of Caldwell, 
Esq; in the chair ; Viscount Glen- 
orchy, croupier. About two hundred 
gentlemen assembled on this inte- 
resting occasion, many having come 
from distant parts of the country. 
The toast of the day was givO*i, with 
the best effect, by the chairmah, the 
earliest of Mr Jardine’s pupils, and 
one of the warmest of his friends 
through life. The profbssoris reply 
was expressive of the utmost kind- 
ness for his pupils, while at the same 
time it contained a manly and attii- 
mated statement of the rise and pro- 
gress of that system of education / 
which distinguishes his name* ^ Tt' 

Lord Glcnorchy, Mr James Moo^ 
crieff, advocate, PrincipalMTarlane, 
Principal Haldane of St Andrews, 
Ur McGill, * Dr M'Leao ^ Ijr -Oib b 
Dr Hodgson, Dr Scott of Greencfek, 
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and other gentlemen, addressed the 
meeting* 

Grand Rowing Match Vbom Ox- 
ford to London in 16 Hours, 
fob 100 Guineas. 

» 

This match, which has for some 
time created unexampled interest 
among the lovers of aquatic sports, 
and upon the issue of which many 
thousand pounds were depending, has 
been decided ; and it is only justice to 
say, that it was a feat never equalled, 
in the annals of aquatic sports. The 
wager was laid by Sir John Burgoyne 
with Captain Short, for 100 guineas 
(and not for 1000 guineas as errone- 
ously stated.) The terms of the match 
were these : “ That six officers of the 
3d regiment of guards, belonging to 
aquatic clubs, should row in a six- 
pared wherry’ from Oxford to West- 
minster-bridge, in sixteen consecutive 
hours— the time in the month /)f 
May, 1824/' Captain Short, who 
knew the skill of the ^Guard's Club," 
accepted the bet of the Hon. Baronet, 
and the gentlemen that kindly offer- 
ed to aid him in winning his wagqr 
were Captains Standen, Hudson, and 
Blane ; and Lieutenants Douglas and 
Westhenry, who, with himself, made 
up the six rowers. It was agreed that 
the fivers should choose their own 
coxswains, and .that time should be 
kept by docks previously wound up 
in Ldndon and Oxford. After taking 
in a little aquavits, sandwiches, &c. 
they started at one minute past three 
o'clock from Oxford, the morning be- 
ing perfectly calm; the steersman, 
Isaac King, carried them to Bdlter'a- 
hpk. Maidenhead, which is half way ; 
There they shipped Cannon, another 
coxswain, and on arriving at Tedding- 
ton at half past four o'clock/ where 
they took refreshment, they started 
\w kh a thir d coxswain in higb spirits, 
atfd full of confidence. At half past 


six o'clock the wherry arrived at Bat- 
tersea-bridge, the rowers completely 
knocked up, some of them almost 
bent double, and all of them much 
distressed. The tide was now in their 
favour, and having taken a little 
brandy, they appeared determined to 
conquer or die ; and at a quarter be* 
fore seven o'clock they arrived at 
Westminster-bridge, amidst the ac- 
clamations of thousands of spectators. 
Mr Sullivan, the boat-huilder, towed 
them to Whitehall-stairs, and on their 
arrival there they were assisted out 
of the boat, and carried on shore, 
and put to bed. They were all in a 
state of exhaustion, and one or two 
could not stand without support. 
They declared that they should have 
arrived an hour sooner, if the wind 
had been in their favour. It is be- 
lieved that not fewer than 15,0001. 
lias changed owners by the event, of 
which sum Captain Short has won 
1000/. Some of the best judges 
(even the coxswains) who knew every 
yard of the river from Oxford to 
Westminster, were taken in, the cur- 
rent bets being two to one against 
the performance of the match. Tim 
distance from Oxford to Westmin- 
ster-bridge is 118 miles, and was 
rowed in fifteen hours and three quar- 
ters. 

Gbeat Pedestrian Performance. 

14th.— Lloyd, thfe pedestrian, on 
last Friday evening completed fiis ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented match 
of walking 40 miles backwards each 
day for ten successive days. The 
sum wagered wasonly AO guineas a- 
^ide } but bets to a large amount were 
pending ; and in order to coimteracl 
any deception* umpires were chosen 
by % the parties^ and persons were ap- 
pointed on the pedestrian's route 
The road chosen was from the Laud 
itod Flag, Clerkenwell-green, througl 
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Ilford, Hare -street, Romford, to 
Breok*street, Essex, being 20 miles 
oat, and to return the same way on 
each day. On the 4th instant he 
Commenced in high spirits, and con- 
tinued performing his arduous un- 
* dertaking, having much time to spare 
each day., .The seventh day, when on 
returning through Ilford, he sprain* 

, ed his left leg, and had some diffi- 
culty in returning home. Betting in 
town was then 10 to 1 against him, 
and but few takers even at that, 
though “he complained of a pain in 
his head. On the eighth day he was 
considerably interrupted from the im- 
mense clouds of dust, but on coming 
in he seemed to be much improved, 
and confident of success. The bet- 
ting agaih turned in his favour. On 
the two last days he suffered severe- 
ly from the continual rain, and he 
said, had he had to perform another 
day he must have given in from^the 
severity of the weaSier, from which 
it was thought he nevtr could com- 
plete the match. In consequence, the 
immense crowds who were anxious- 
ly waiting his return on Friday even- 
ing, were agreeably astonished on 
perceiving him return a considerable 
time even before he was expected. 
He did the match at the rate of 
miles an hour. The completion of this 
task can only be equalled by another 
undertaking, of which. However incre- 
dible, he feels confident of the result ; 
as headers % to 1 he will stand upon 
one leg for twelve successive hours. 

' * < 1 ' 
Umh between Ma Battier and 
* Lord Londonderry, / v 

' ' \ i ' ■ ■ . ' 1 . ■ 

th# -'late duel bC- 
Londmiderry and Mr 
published by CoIq- 
■ ?:?^lrlferdiuger:uT;he(iBaitii &ets stated, 
pistol mW 

! Londonderry desired 

anothcrvshot, whidh 


was declined by Colonel Western on 
the part of Mr Battier^ The latter 
having expressed his satisfaction, Sir 
Henry Hardinge said, that in Mr 
Battier's letter it was asserted, that 
Lord Londonderry denied having 
perused a letter conveying a. censure 
upon the officers of the 10th, for their 
conduct to Mr Battier, although he 
(Mr Battier) knew that Lohl Lon- 
donderry had seen the letter. On 
the part of Lord Londonderry, Sir 
Henry declared that the assertion was 
false. Mr Battier asked if it Was 
meant to make him out a liar ? Sir 
Henry observed to Colonel Western, 
that Mr Battier must have been mis- 
informed, but that he could not qua- 
lify his expression, and that Lord 
Londonderry was ready to maintain 
his assertion by resuming his ground. 
Mr Battier inquired if it was intend- 
ed to add fresh insult ? If such were 
the case we had better go on. Sir 
I^enry could only repeat his former 
expression that the assertion was 
false, and that* it was for Mr Battier 
to take his course. Mr Battier said 
he referred it to Colonel Western. 
§ir Henry said they had better with- 
draw, and not be long, for fear of be- 
ing disturbed. They withdi'ew (Co- 
lonel Western and Mr Battier) a few 
paces, for two or three minutes, arid 
Colonel Western declared Mr Battier 
satisfied, and that Jthey did not in- 
tend to carry proceedings any farther. 
The parties proceeded to their car- 
riages, and returned tp town. 

Colonel Western, Mr Battler's so 
cond, died suddenly on Friday. 

We are authorized by one of the 
parties to state, that Mr Battier sent 
a message to Sir Henry Hardingeugn 
Sunday, requiring him to state that 
he did mot, in his ’ lately publfehetL 
statement, attribute to*. Mr' Battier 
falsehood, hut merely misinforma- 
tion. Sir Henry refused SpV&Kpla- 
nation on this point Mr Battier'* 
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friend then demanded a meeting for 
Mr Battier. This wAs also refused, 
and refused with insulting language. 
Sir Henry Hardinge desired Mr Bat- 
tiers friend to take down in writing, 
that “ he (Sir Henry) considered Mr 
^ Battier guilty of an infamous ca- 
dtimny ; that he looked upon him as 
a calumniator, and unworthy of his 
notice.” He added verbally, that he 
would meet any gentleman who 
would come forward for Mr Bat- 
tier ; but that he would not meet Mr 
Battier. On Tuesday, at about half 
past four o'clock, Mr Battier met Sir 
Henry Hardinge in the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster, and going up 
to him, asked if he had really sent 
the insulting answer to his message 
as above described, and if he persisted 
in it as his final reply ? To both these 
questions Sir Henry Hardinge repli- 
ed, " Yes.” Mr Battier then told him, 
.■ that he had sent a gentlemanlike 
message, and that Sir Henry Har- 
dinge’s answer had been ungentle- 
manlike*; that Mr Battier would not 
commit actual violence upon him, 
but that Sir Henry Hardinge might 
consider himself horsewhipped, (at 
the same time shaking his whip*over 
Sir Henry Hardinge’ s shoulders,) and 
that Sir Henry Hardinge knew where 
to find him. Sir Henry Hardinge walk- 
ed offyind did not, as stated in one 
of th^morning papers, offer his card. 

* . GENERAL ORDER. 

V.Horse Guards, May 13, 1824, 

' "TheCommander-in-Chirf having 
received .a report from Lieutenant- 
General the Marquis of Londonder- 
. ryythat his Lordship had accepted of 
▼ challenge to fight a duel with En- 
. align Battier, late a comet in the 10th 
Royal Hussars, upon a point which 
wd* Lordship considered to be one of 
\nil itarv_d uty, his Ro^al Highness has 
rel^iHncunment upon him to submit 


to the King a transaction at variance 
with the principles of subordination, 
and injurious to the discipline of the 
army; the King has consequently con- 
veyed to his Royal Highness his Ma- 
jesty's commands to express his Ma- 
jesty^ concern and displeasure that 
an officer of Lord Londonderry's high 
rank and military reputation, should 
have committed himself in personal 
collision with an inferior officer, by* 
accepting a challenge for any sup- 
posed aggression proceeding from the 
exercise of his authority as colonel of 
the regiment: — And his Royal High- 
ness has received his Majesty's far- 
ther commands, to caution colonels 
and commanding officers from falling 
into any similar error of conduct, 
which must tend to subvert* all disci- 
pline and |ubordinatipn, and there- 
fore to destroy the efficiency of the 
army. — By his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief's command. 

Henry Torrens, Adj.-Gen.” 

, Destructive Fire. 

17th.— Between Monday and Tues- 
, day last, a very destructive fire took 
place at the farm of Easter Inchmi- 
chael, in the parish of Errol, Carae 
of Gowrie, p6ssessed by Mr John Fen- 
ton ; by which the whole steading has 
been completely destroyed, together 
with a considerable quantity of grain 
and straw, and the whole live stock 
in the houses, consisting of twenty* 
two horses, eleven cows, a bull, and 
a number of calves. How the fire 
originated, is not known. A servant 
went into a byre about eleven o’clock, 
to look after a cow, that was unwell* 
and it is supposed that a spark from ^ 
the lantern she carried had commu- 
nicated* to the straw in the byre, or 
witbua stack at the door of tt, as the 
fire seems to have begun at> that paif 
of the steading. Theifire had attain^ 
ed to an alarming* height before it-> 
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was observed by the people on the 
farm* Mr Fenton was the first whose 
attention was drawn to it, by the noise 
afttide by the crackling* of the flames 
and the unusual light, when he arose 
and went out, and gave the alarm to 
bis servants. Mr Symon, mill-wright* 
to the neighbourhood, in returning 
home to his house, also observed the 
fire, and gave the alarm at Errol, 
«where the parish bell was rung, at 
half past twelve, and a number of 
r people were aroused from their beds 
and repaired to Inchmichael, Mr Sy- 
mon being the first who reached it* 
The fire had proceeded so far that 
it was in vain for the neighbouring 
farmers and their servants, &c. to at- 
tempt saving the steading. An en- 
deavour was made to rescue some of 
the live stocky and a man got hold 
of one horse, which was near the door 
of the stable, but the terrified animal 
went backwards into the stall, and 
perished* with its companions. Their 
views were, therefore, directed almost 
entirely to saving the grain in the stack* 
yard, and the dwelling-house. The 
whole live stock in the houses, even 
to the poultry, (with the*exceptioi\ 
of three hens,) fell a prey to the de- 
vouring element* The people assem- 
bled could not help viewing the scene 
of desolation with feelings of awe and 
horror ; no less than thirty-five car- 
eases were drawn from the smoking 
ruins and laid on the green ; some of 
t)te animals were dreadfully scorch- 
ed, and had burst with the violence 
the flames. Some of the horses 
" bad their shoes off, supposed to be 
. fiwn 'striking with their feet, under 
the pain they had suffered, as they 
. bad not been stifled so soon as is ge- 
tha case, from the stable be- 
* r ated airy. . The damage sus- 
estimated at bite thousand 
i for the stocking, exclusive of 
aiJtemSng. We are sorry to 
the property was not in- 



sured ; the farmer being to shift his 
insurance from* one office to another, 
has been unprotected for the last two 
months. 

Aerostatic Excursion. 

26th.— Mr Harris ascended yester- 
day in a balloon, his own property, 
and constructed under his own im- 
mediate direction, from the gardens 
of the Eagle Tavern, in the City- 
road. The balloon was built at the 
Tennis-Court, in the Haymarket, and 
has been several months in prepara- 
tion. It was called “ The Royal 
George,” this title being inscribed 
upon it in large gold letters. By 
half past three the gardens were near- 
ly filled with well-dressed persons, 
amounting in number to at least one 
thousand, and the City-road and 
other avenues were pretty well crowd- 
ed. About an hour before the ascent 
took place, a strong degree of inte- 
rest was excited by an announce- 
ment from Mr Harris's committee to 
the company assembled in the gar- 
dens, that “ a ypung lady would 
ascend with Mr, Harris.” The young 
adventuress soon after made her ap- 
pearance in the grounds, accompa- 
nied by Mrs Harris and two other 
ladies, and several of the committee 
of gentlemen. She was dres&ed in a 
white muslin gown, straw bonnet, 
with a wreath of roses, and a small 
green shawl, and wore her hair turn- 
ed back upon the temples, and braid- 
ed. She appeared to be about eigh- 
teen years or age, of rather delicate 
frame and complexion, and her ap- 
pearance altogether wag extremely 
interesting. Her name is Stocks^Jnit 
the rank or situation in life of be* u% 
her family was studiously concealed*. 
She had only determined upon the 
adventurous flight ajbout two hours 
before it took place. Everything be 
ing ready, Mr Harris went Co the ta- 
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vern to escort his fair companion to 
her seat, and returned in a few mo- 
ments with her leaning upon his arm, 
and preceded by a band playing a 
slow air. The committee, with seve- 
ral ladies, brought up the rear. The 
—intrepid girl mounted the stage with 
but a slight appearance of fear in her 
manner, and was instantly greeted 
with the warmest cheers from the 
spectators. She curtseyed in return, 
and Mr Harris having entered the 
car, the word was given for “ the 
lady.” Having received an affection- 
ate farewell from several around her, 
she stepped into the ckr with firm- 
ness, and an unmoved countenance, 
and took her seat amidst the cries 
of “ Bravo!” and loud clapping of 
hands. Mr Harris gave the word, and 
*the cords being slipped, the immense 
vehicle ascended swiftly for a short 
distance, but suddenly stopped, and 
• it Was then discovered by the specta- 
tors that one of the four cords by 
which it was fastened to the earth 
had not been loosened from the pole, 
and that of course the balloon could 
ascend no further until the rope 
was unfastened. A general feeling of 
alarm prevailed for a few moments, 
which was increased by the appa- 
rently perilous situation of the aero- 
nauts at that moment, for the violent 
check jfhich the adhering cord gave 
to the r balloon drew it into a position 
almost horizontal, and the young lady, 
whose end of the car was downwards, 
was seen clinging to the sides, and 
seemed with difficulty to keep her 
'seat. There was a general cry of 
<r Cut the rope, for God’s sake cut 
the rope !" but this was prevented by 
ftjpyG ,who had previously received 
tneir orders, until, a signal \yas given 
by Mr Harris by the waving of his 
flag, and the rope was then severed 
in 4 moment, and the balloon, freed 
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from all restraint, ascended most ma- 
jestically, the people below rending 
the air with their chcerings, and Mr 
Harris, and his fair and courageous 
companion, waving each a flag from 
the car. The balloon took a south- 
w^terly direction, and pursued its 
course steadily for about seven or 
eight minutes, when it entered a thick 
cloud, and was lost to the view of 
earthly gazers. 

A placard to the following effect 
was this morning exhibited in the 
window of the Eagle Tavern, City- 
road 

“ We are sorry to announce, that 
from the opening of the valve of the 
balloon too greatly, and not being 
able to close it, the aeronauts were 
precipitated from a great height most 
rapidly. Mr Harris was killed on the 
spot, and the lady, although much 
bruised, is alive and sensible. This 
awful occurrence took place by stri- 
king against *a tree in Biddington 
Park, Surrey, on the estate of Mrs 
Gee. 

" The young lady lies at tlie Plough, 
Biddington, in a very precarious 
state.” 

The above intelligence reached Mr 
Bond, the landlord of the Eagle Ta- 
vern, this morning by five o’clock, by 
a relative o#the deceased’s, who left 
Croydon at three o’clock this morn- 
ing. The accident occurred about 
eight o’clock last night. 

Mr Harris was a middle-aged man, 
and had served many years as a lieu- 
tenant in the royal navy, but had 
been latterly on half-pay. On enter- 
ing half-pay he Embarked into busi- 
ness as an upholsterer, and bad only 
resigned his business a few months 
since, for the purpose of engaging in 
these aerostatic speculations, which 
have so soon proved fatal to him. 
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Destructive Fire in Edinburgh. 

, 24th. — This morning, about one 
Vclock, a fire broke out in a spirit- 
cellar, occupied by a man of the name 
of Gunn, opposite the Cross, in the 
High Street. In a very short time, 
the whole, consisting of six stories, 
was enveloped in flames ; and the 
devouring element, notwithstanding 
every attempt made to subdue it, 
extended its ravages to the adjoin- 
ing tenement, which formed the cor- 
ner of the Parliament Close, and to 
the one beyond it in which the ex- 
tensive premises of Messrs Bell and 
Bradfute were situated. Most pro- 
videntially the fire was checked in 
its progress eastward, after it had ac- 
tually communicated with the house 
in which the Advertiser-office is si- 
tuated, without doing any material 
damage. About four o’clock in the 
morning, the front wall of the house 
where the fire originated fell inwards, 
in the form of an avalanche, com- 
mencing at the summit, with a pro- 
digious crash. At this time a crowd 
of individuals, including Sheriff Duff, 
was stationed upon the street, imme- 
diately under the wall ;*nd had the 
fall been outwards, the consequence 
must have been dreadful. The fire 
continued to rage with unabated fury 
till late in the morning, when the re- 
maining house, which had been sub-* 
jected to the combustion, exhibited 
a melancholy mass of ruins, from 
which volumes of sffioke, intermixed 
^ith lurid flames, were perpetually 
ascending. Throughout the whole of 

Thursday, the & re the c° rner - 

h mm, after smouldering a while, col- 
lected new Strength, and burst out at 
intervals, which kept the fire-engines 
in consfant operation ; nor did their 


exertions slacken until Friday ; but 
even so late as Sunday evening, great 
bodies of smoke continued to issue 
from the ruins, and the engines 
continued occasionally to play upon 
them. By the intrepidity of seve- 
ral individuals, particularly of Mr 
Smith, bookbinder, and a young man 
of the name of M'llriach, a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the con- 
sumed premises were aroused from a 
sleep, which would otherwise have 
been fatal to them, and conveyed to 
a place of safety. Insurances it seems 
had been effected upon the property 
to upwards of 14?, 000/. ; but still the 
loss must be very extensive. The ex- 
ertions of the firemen were conduct- 
ed with sufficient zeal and activity ; 
but there was an evident want of a 
co-operating principle, proceeding 
from an utter want of a controlling 
power over the different bodies of 
firemen. It is much to be regretted, 
that there is not a public officer paid 
for the express purpose of superin- 
tending the necessary arrangements 
upon such alarming emergencies. The 
different insurance offices, and the 
public, would do well to combine in 
defraying the expense of such an ap- 
pointment. Nothing could excel the 
zeal and enterprise of Sheriff Duff, 
Bailies Waugh and Allan, the su- 
perintendent of police, and lieute- 
nant Stewart of the same establish- 
ment, who were upon the spot when 
the first warning was given, and 
continued exhorting, directing, and 
encouraging, and putting their own 
hands to the good work, until the 
danger was over. There was an am- 
ple supply of water during the whole 
time, and we observed no laci^of 
zeal with the populace in supplying 
the engines with it. A number of 
soldiers of the 65th regiment were 
extremely serviceable in working the 
engines, and depredators were e^Fec# 
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tually guarded against, by a detach- 
ment of that regiment, and a power- 
ful body of policemen. It is remark- 
able, that the very same buildings 
were consumed by the great fire which 
broke out in the Meal Market in the 
" *year ] 700, and which destroyed the 
whole houses on the east and south 
sides of the Parliament Close. The 
houses were then rebuilt ; but they 
were reduced from nine to six sto- 
ries in height, in obedience to an 
act of Parliament passed two years 
previously, having for its object the 
lessening of danger from fire. 

The premises, in their upper parts 
more especially, are occupied by the 
labouring classes, who, being sel- 
dom insured, are by accidents of 
this nature plunged into a state of 
the greatest destitution. As the fire 
spread, many were enabled to remove 
some parts of their furniture and ef- 
fects, which they deposited in the 
Parliament Square. The scene here 
throughout the day was most distress- 
ing; numbers of individuals, now 
without a house, were seen in the 
most anxious state, watching over the 
little property that they had been 
able to save from the general ruin. 
Among those were some infirm old 
women and children,, which com- 
pleted this picture of misery. A con- 
siderable sum of money was gather- 
ed for tne relief of those unfortunate 
persons. 

The whole of Sunday, although it 
rained the greater part of the day, 
the High Street opposite the burnt 
houses was crowded with people, 
chiefly from the country, contempla- 
ting the devastation. The engine sta* 
therp played upon the ruins 
at different times during Sunday, the 
flatnes having burst fortfy from the 
wood in the shop of Messrs Syme 
fad Tait. 

Besides the Old Church, which 


was shut up as a temporary depot for 
the property removed from the burnt 
buildings, and those in the vicinity of 
the fire, the magistrates very pro- 
perly caused the High Church to be 
shut, to prevent accident, in case of 
any of the shattered walls giving way 
during divine service. 

On Monday morning workmen be- 
gan to take down the skeletons of the 
two tenements which the fire had 
left, and one of the engines still re- 
mained on the spot in case of farther 
alarm. 

Alexander Chalmers, city-offioar,, 
who resided on the second flat of the 
house where the fire commenced, 
upon the alarm being given, succeed- 
ed in removing bis wife, • with a 
blanket, about her, and his family of 
seven children without any of their 
clothes ; but, being anxious to reco- 
ver some papers that were of conse- 
quence, he endeavoured to return to 
his house, when, the flames seizing 
upon his clothes, before they could 
be extinguished, he was dreadfully 
scorched about the face, arms, and 
breast. He was carried to the Royal 
Infirmary, where he died on the Sun- 
day morning following. 

Ascent of Mr W. Sadder, and Mr 
Campbell of Saddel. 

28th. — This mornihg the public of 
Edinburgh were on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, by the promised ascent of 
Mr Sadler's balloon. The magnifi- 
cent machine, which is capable of 
containing 28,000 cubic feet of gas, 
was placed in Heriot’s Hospital green, 
at eight o'clock ; and the certainty 
of its ascending, was confirmed by 
the display of a union jack on the 
hospital at the same' hour. * There ‘ 
mignt have been a few misgivings up- 
on the* subject, owing to the state of 
the weather, but the day gradually 
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brightened, and before the hour an- 
nounced for the ascent, all the emi- 
nences in the city and its vicinity 
were thronged with an anxious mul- 
titude. The work of inflation com- 
menced about half past eight o'clock, 
and in the course of less than twenty 
minutes it attained its proper form of 
a cone. About two o'clock the acti- 
vity of the preparations became very 
perceptible, and soon after that hour, 
the cords which suspended the bal- 
loon were cast away, and a number 
of men were employed to hold the 
net- work, to which sixty fine bags, 
each containing eight pounds of sand, 
were attached. From eight o’clock 
in the morning, till half past two, no 
less than four pilot balloons were let 
off, in order to ascertain the state of 
the atmosphere. Before three o'clock, 
it was removed about fifty feet nearer 
to the hospital, when Mr Sadler ap- 
peared, dressed in a black cap, jacket, 
and trowsers, and commenced attach- 
ing the cords of the net-work to the 
hoop, and the car to the balloon. In 
the car he placed a flask of wine and 
a few biscuits, grappling-irons, ba- 
rometer, &c. At three o'clock he 
took his seat in the car, and was fol- 
lowed by a gentleman, who resigned 
his place to Mr Campbell of Saddel, 
who, if report is to be believed, paid 
a handsome fare for his aerial excur- 
sion. Mr Campbell being a man of 
weight, rather disturbed the due equi- 
librium ; but that being restored, the 
balloon was let loose, and rose most 
majestically, the military band play- 
ing “ God save the King.” For a few 
seconds it took a southerly direction, 
then a westerly, on which it reached 
the higher regions of the air, when it 
went due east over the city. When 
it^ame* above Leith it descended con- 
siderably, and continued declining un- 
til above lnchkeith, when it was ob- 
served that a quantity of ballast was 


thrown out; soon after which, the 
balloon probably attained its greatest 
elevation. It then proceeded steadily 
up the Frith, passing the guard-ship, 
and afterwards took a north-eastward 
direction towards Elie, upon the Fife 
coast, at some distance from which, 
in a field belonging to Mr Balfour of 
Bankhead Farm, the aeronauts land- 
ed in safety, at two minutes past five 
o'clock, having consumed exactly two 
hours in their daring excursion. The 
balloon was visible from Edinburgh 
during one hour and thirty-eight mi- 
nutes of that period. There were a 
great many scientific gentlemen in 
Heriot's Green to witness the ascent, 
but the company was far from being 
numerous. It is honourable to the „ 
cause of science, that all the gentlemen 
of scientific acquirements in Edin- 
burgh were actively employed in col- 
lecting contributions for the adven- 
turer. It had been arranged with’* 
Sir Thomas Bradford, that sixpence 
should be collected from each per- 
son who took his station upon the 
Castle Hill, a charge which no one 
would have objected to. But after 
one o'clock the barricade erected 
was forced, and the populace were 
admitted promiscuously. So great 
was the pressure, that one young gen- 
tleman fainted, and was carried out 
to a place of safety. 4 

We give the following interesting 
account of the voyage, drawn up by 
Mr Sadler himself 
“On ascending from Heriot's Green, 
we took a westerly direction, until we 
had .risen about 700 yards. Here we 
entered a current blowing from south- 
west, which brought us back over the 
hospital, and bent our cqurse to the 
Frith. At the moment I discovered 
how the currents lay, I was fully sa- 
tisfied that we could effect our descent/ 
anywhere between the east coast of ’ 
Fife and its northern extremity. My 
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companion was particularly struck 
with the beautiful scenery and mag- 
nificent prospect beneath us, which 
quite exceeded all his expectations, 
and was completely different from any- 
thing he had anticipated. At twenty- 
three minutes past three, we came 
directly over the harbour of Leith. 
When just entered on the margin of 
the Frith, the barometer stood 28 deg. 
and the thermometer 60. At twenty 
minutes we were passing perpendi- 
cularly over a vessel, and several guns 
were discharged at this moment. At 
eighteen minutes to four, the balloon 
having descended to the lower cur- 
rent, a considerable share of gas was 
allowed to escape, and we were then 
carried up the Forth as far as the 
flag-ship, when we again descended 
4so low as to be enabled to converse 
with several boats' crews, who seemed 
inclined to follow in the direction of 
• the balloon (probably with the view 
of rendering assistance in case a de- 
scent had been made on the water.) 
A small quantity of ballast was now 
thrown out, £^pd the balloon rose 
again to the upper current, where I 
determined to remain and direct our 
course at once across to the coast of 
Fifeshire. We passed the island of 
Inchkeith, a little to the northward, 
at five minutes to four, and heard 
loud cheers from several voices on the 
island,* along with the report of a 
gun. Here we drew a bottle and fill- 
ed' a bumper to our absent friends. 
At one minute past four, a second 
gun -was fired from a steam-boat 
-which left Kirkaldy ; and at half past 
four, in skirting down the coast, at 
the same time slightly approaching 
it, w<? could observe crowds of peo- 

E le gazing, along the different vil- 
ig6s. At seven minutes to five, we ar- 
rived right over Leven, a small fish- 
ing harbour on the coast. I resolved 
here to make our descent ; and, ac- 


cordingly, at two minutes past five, 
we effected our landing in a field be- 
longing to Mr William Balfour, of 
Bankhead Farm, lying in the parish 
of Leven and shire of Fife/’ 

The first individual who offered any 
assistance, was Miss Ann Balfour, the 
daughter of the above gentleman, who 
instantly ran forward, and caught the 
grappling-iron in her arms, notwith- 
standing the loud cries of the aero- 
nauts, who were apprehensive lest 
she might sustain injury from an un- 
dertaking where considerable strength 
was required. The spirit of this young 
lady was the more astonishing, as she 
had just recovered from a severe ill- 
ness, and was at the time close by a 
number of stout countrymen and wo- 
men, who, whether from fear or dis- 
inclination, manifested no intention 
to assist. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the 
spot of this descent is just about eight 
miles from the place where Lunardi 
arrived thirty-seven years ago, and 
that three weeks ago, when Mr Sad- 
ler ascended from Chester, he arrived 
at the precise spot which that fa- 
mous aeronaut was said to have de- 
scended at when he went up from that 
town. 

A chaise and four having been pro- 
cured near the place of their land- 
ing, they proceeded, after taking a 
little refreshment, direct to Petticur, 
whence they plied in a ferry-boat, 
with the utmost speed, to Newhaven. 
There a chaise and four was again 
obtained from Leith, which brought 
them, together with the balloon, safe 
to town* 

Loss of the Ship Fame* 

* 

Extract of a letter from Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, dated Bencoolen, 
February 4, 1824? s — 

u We embarked on the 2d instant, 
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in the Fame, and sailed at daylight 
for England, with a fair wind, and 
every prospect of a quick and com- 
fortable passage. The ship was every- 
thing we could wish,, and having 
closed my charge here much to my 
satisfaction, it was one of the happi- 
est days of my life. We were, per- 
haps, too happy, for in the evening 
came a sad reverse. Sophia had just 
gone to bed, and I had thrown off 
half my clothes, when a cry of e Fire, 
fire !’ roused us from our calm con- 
tent, and in five minutes the whole 
ship was in flames ! I ran to examine 
whence the flames principally issued, 
and found that the fire had its origin 
immediately under our cabin. Down 
with the boats ; where is Sophia ? 
here ; the children ? here; a rope ; the 
side ; lower Lady Raffles. — Give her 
to me, says one. — I'll take her, says 
the Captain. Throw the gunpowder 
overboard; it cannot be got at ; it is 
in the magazine, close to the fire ! — 
Stand clear of the powder. Skuttle 
the water - casks. Water ! water ! 1 
Where’s Sir Stamford? Come into 
the boat, Nelson ! Nelson ! come in- 
to the boat. Push off; push off; 
stand clear of the after-part of the 
ship. 

“ All this passed much quicker than 
I can write it ; we pushed off; and, 
as we did so, the flames were issuing 
from our cabins, and the whole of the 
after-part of the ship was in flames ; 
the masts and sails now taking fire, 
wtf moved to a distance, sufficient to 
avoid the immediate explosion, but 
the flames were now coming out of 
the main hatchway, and seeing the 
rest of the crew, with the Captain/ 
&c. still on boalrd, we pulled back to 
heir under the bows, so as to be most 
distant from the powder. As we ap- 
proached, we perceived that the peo- 
ple from on board were getting into 
another on the opposite side ; 


she pushed off, we hailed her, have 
you all on board ? — Yes, all save one. 
— Who is he ? — Johnson, sick in his 
cot. — Can we save him ? — No, im- 
possible — The flames were then is- 
suing from the hatchway ; at this mo- 
ment the poor fellow, scorched,. I 
imagine, by the flames, roared out 
most lustily, having run up on the 
deck — I will go for him, says the 
Captain. — The two boats then came 
together, and we took out some of 
the persons from the Captain’s boat, 
which was overladen. He then pull- 
ed under the bowsprit of the ship, and 
picked the poor fellow up. — Are you 
all safe ? — Yes, we've got the man ; 
all lives safe, thank God ; pull oft' 
from the ship ; keep your eye on a 
star, Sir Stamford ; there's one bare- 
ly visible. 

u We then hauled dose to each 
other, and found the Captain fortu- 
nately had a compass, but we had* 
no light but from the ship. Our dis- 
tance from Bencoolen we estimated 
to be from twenty to thirty miles in 
a S. W. direction ; these being no land- 
ing-place to the southward of Ben- 
coolen, our only chance was to regain 
that port. The Captain thep under- 
took to lead, and we to follow in a 
N. N. E. course as well as we could. 
No chance, no possibility being left 
that we could again approach the 
ship, for she was now one splendid 
flame fore and aft and aloft, her mast£ 
and sails in a blaze, and rocking to 
and fro, threatening to fall in an in- 
stant. There goes her mizen-mast ; 
pull away, my boys ; there goes the 
gunpowder ; thank God ! 

u You may judge of our situation 
without farther particulars ; the hlarm 
was given at about twenty minutes 
past eight, and in less than ten mi- 
nutes she was in dames ; there was * 
not a soul on board at half past eight/ 
and in less than ten minutes after- 
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wards she was one grand mass of 
fire. 

“ My only apprehension was the 
want of boats to hold the people ; as 
there was not time to have got out a 
long boat, or make a raft, all we had 

* to rely Upon were two small boats, 
which fortunately were lowered with- 
out accident ; and in these two small 
open boats, without a drop of water 
or grain of food, or a rag of covering, 
except what we happened at the mo- 
ment to have on our backs, we em- 
barked on the wide ocean, thankful 
to God for his mercies. Poor Sophia 
having been taken out of her bed, had, 
nothing on but a wrapper, neither 
shoes nor stockings ; the children were 
just as taken out of bed, whence one 
had been snatched after the flames 

* had attacked it. In short, there was 
not time for any one to think of more 
than two things. — Can the ship be 
saved? No; let us save ourselves, 
then; all else was swallowed up in 
one great ruin. 

" To make the best of our misfor- 
tune, we availed ourselves of the light 
from the ship to steer a tolerably good 
course towards the shore ; she con- 
tinued to burn till about midnight, 
when the saltpetre, of which she had 
250 tons on board, took fire, and sent 
up one of the most splendid and bril- 
liant ^flames that ever was seen, illu- 
ming the horizon in every direction, 
to an extent of not less than fifty 
miles, and casting that kind of blue 
light over us, which is of all others 
m6st luridly horrible. She burned and 

continued to flame in this style for 
about an hour or two, when we lost 
sight of the object in a cloud of 
smoke. 

“ Neither Nelson, nor Mr Bell, our 
medical friend, who hpd accompanied 
us, had saved their coats ; the tail of 
mine, witlr a pocket handkerchief, 
served to keep Sophia's feet warm ; 


and we made breeches for the chil- 
dren with our neckcloths. Rain now 
came on, but fortunately it was not 
of long continuance, and we got dry 
again — the night became serene and 
star-light. We were now certain of 
our course, and the men behaved man- 
fully — they rowed incessantly, and 
with good heart and spirit, and never 
did poor mortals look out moreforday- 
light and for land than we did. Not 
that our sufferings, or grounds of com- 
plaint, were anything to what has of- 
ten bdfallen others, but from Sophia's 
delicate health, as well as my own, 
and the stormy nature of our coast, 

I felt perfectly convinced we were 
unable to undergo starvation and ex- 
posure to sun and weather many days, 
‘and, aware of the rapidity of the cur- 
rents, I feared we might fall to the 
southward of the port. 

“ At day-light we recognised the 
coast and Rat Island, which gave us 
great spirits ; and though we found 
ourselves much to the southward of 
the port, we considered ourselves al- 
most at home. Sophia had gone 
through the night better than could 
have been expected, and wc conti- 
nued to pull on with all our strength. 
About eight or nine o’clock we saw 
a ship standing to us from the Roads ; 
they had seen the flame on shore, 
and sent out vessels in all directions 
to our relief, and here certainly came 
a minister of Providence, in the cha- 
racter of a minister of the gospel, for 
the first person I recognized was one 
of our missionaries. They gave us a 
bucket of water, and we took the 
captain on board as a pilot. The wind, 
however, was adverse, and we could 
not reach the shore, and took to the 
ship, where we got some refreshment, 
and shelter from the sun. By this 
time Sophia was quite exhausted* 
fainting continually. About two* o'- 
clock we landed safe and sound j 
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no words of mine can do justice to 
the expression of feeling, sympathy* 
and kindness with which we were 
hailed by every one. If any proof had 
been wanting that my administration 
had been satisfactory, here we had it 
unequivocally from all ; there was not 
a dry eye ; and as we drove back to 
our former home, loud was the cry of 
• God be praised V 
“ But enough ; and I will only add, 
that we are now greatly recovered, 
in good spirits, and busy at work in 
getting ready-made clothes for pre- 
sent use. We went to bed at three in 
the afternoon, and I did not awake 
till six this morning. Sophia had 
nearly as sound a sleep, and with the 
exception t of a bruise or two, and a 
little pain in the bones from fatigue, 
we have nothing to complain of. 

“ The property which I have lost, 
on the most moderate estimate, can- 
not be less than 20,000/., I might al- 
most say 30,000/. But the loss which 
I have to regret beyond all, is my pa- 
pers and drawings, all my papers of 
every description, including my notes 
and observations, with memoirs and 
collections, sufficient for a full and am- 
ple history, not only of Sumatra, but 
of Borneo, and every other island in 
these seas ; my intended account of 
the establishment of Singapore ; the 
history of my own administration ; 
grammars, dictionaries, and vocabu- 
laries ; and last, not least, a grand 
map of Sumatra, on which I had been 
employed since my first arrival here, 
and on which, for the last six months, 

I had bestowed almost my whole un- 
divided attention ; this, however, was 
Hot all— all my collections in natural 
hfefcbry, and my splendid collection 
drawings, upwards of a thousand 
ifr number, with all the valuable pa- 
pers and notes of my friends Arnold 
and Jack t; and, to conclude, I will 
merely isppe, that there was scarce 


an unknown animal, bird, beast, or 
fish, or an interesting plant, which 
we had not on board. A living tapir, 
a new species of tiger, splendid phea- 
sants, &c. &c. all domesticated for the 
voyage. We were, in short, in this 
respect, a perfect Noah’s Ark. All — , 
all — has perished ; but, thank God, 
our lives have been spared, and we 
do not repine. 

“ Our plan is to get another ship 
as soon as possible, and I think you 
may still expect us in July. There is 
a chance of a ship, called the Lady 
Flora, touching here, on her way 
home, and there is a small ship in the 
roads, which may be converted into a 
packet, and take us home, as I have 
a captain and crew at command.” 

Remains op Lord Byron. 

Deal, June ,S0. 

The brig Florida, from Zantc, pass- 
ed the Downs this morning for Sand- 
gate Creek, having on board the re- 
mains of the late Lord Byron. 


JULY. 

London. — The King and Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands have been 
both attacked by measles and in- 
flammation of the lungs, which un- 
happily produced fatal consequences. 
The King departed this life a few 
days after his Queen. Their bodies 
have been embalmed according to the 
custom of the Sandwich Islands. Go** 
vernment has given orders for every 
respect being shewn to their remains, 
in their conveyance to Owyhee; Tor 
which purpose the Blonde frigate. 
Lord Byron, captain, at Woolwich, 
is ordered to receive them, together 
with the admiral and suite, and pro- 
ceed to tliat island 
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10th. — E dinburgh. On Monday 
the election of a Peer, to sit in Par- 
liament as one of the sixteen repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish nobility, in 
room of William, late Marquis of Lo- 
thian, took place at the Palace of 
* Holyrood-house. Their Lordships 
were attended by the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of the city, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart, and Colin Mackenzie, 
Esq. two of the principal Clerks of 
Session, who officiated as deputies of 
the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland ; 
the Rev. Dr lnglis and Dr Grant, 
Deans of the Chapel Royal. Dr In- 
glis having opened ttie business with 
an appropriate prayer, Mr Mackenzie 
called over the Union Roll of the 
Scots Parliament, when there appear- 
ed — 

PRESENT. 

Earl of Morton, Lord Napier, 

Earl of Elgin, Lord Nairne. 

Lord Torphichen, 

Upon the title of Marquis of An- 
nandale being called, Stewart S outer 
Johnstone, Esq. answered, and stated 
his claim to that title as lineal male 
descendant of Sir Adam Johnstone, 
from whom also the last Marquis was 
descended, and having taken his seat 
along with their Lordships, subse- 
quently voted with them when the 
roll was called for that purpose. 

When the name of the Earl of Mar 
was called, Lord Nairne presented a 
protest in name of that nobleman, 
dgainst placing his name in its pre- 
sent situation on the roll. Sir Walter 
Scott said, it still occupied the same 
splace in which they had found, it on 
the Union Roll. The protest was re- 
ceived, and entered on the record. 

Lord Nairne also presented a proxy 
commission from the Earl of Mar, 
authorizing him to vote for his Lord- 
ship. 

The following noblemen voted by 
signed lists ■ 


Duke of Gordon, Duke of Mon- 
trose, Marquis of Queensberry, Earl 
of Moray, Earl of Home, Earl of 
Kellie, Earl of Haddington, Earl of 
Glasgow, Earl of Port more, Viscount 
Arbuthnot, Lord Forbes. 

A signed list was also transmitted 
by Lord Elibank to vote for Lord 
Napier, which was rejected on ac- 
count of an informality in the docu- 
ment. 

The names of the Peers present 
having been called over, they all voted - 
for Lord Napier. The signed lists 
being examined, were also all found 
to be in favour of his Lordship. 
Lord Nairne having likewise given 
his vote as proxy for the Earl of Mar 
in favour of the same nobleman, and 
’the claimant of the titles of Annan- 
dale having voted for him, Lord Na- 
pier’s election was declared to be 
unanimous, and the clerks certified 
the same to the High Court of Chan- 
cery. 

Lord Napier, on his election being 
declared, rose and returned thanks to 
the other noblemen around him for 
the high honour which had just been 
conferred on him, in choosing him as 
one of their representatives in the 
British Parliament, where, he assured 
them, it would be his constant en- 
deavour in support the glory and 
dependence of the Peerage of Scot* J 
land. The noble Lord hoped, that, on 
this occasion, it would not be out of 
place when he saw a nobleman be- 
fore him who had just had restored 
to him the honours of an ancient fa- 
mily, and who held in his hand a 
proxy for a venerable and illustrious 
relation, who had experienced the like 
gracious courtesy, ' to congratulate 
them and the other Peers who have 
been permitted to resume their ho- 
nours. His Lordship said, that in re- 
storing the privileges of these noble 
families, his Majdlty had conferred 
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an act of favour, not merely on these 
individuals themselves, but upon the 
whole people of Scotland, and he 
hoped they would transmit to the la- 
test posterity, with unsullied lustre, 
those titles they had received in right 
of their ancestors. 

Lord Nairnc, in his own name, and 
in behalf of the other Peers just re- 
stored to their dignities, returned 
thanks to the gallant nobleman (Lord 
Napier) for the handsome manner in 
- which his Lordship had spoken of 
them. 

The proceedings were closed with 
prayer by Dr Grant. The day being 
fine, the audience was more numerous 
than usual, excepting at general and 
contested elections. 

f 

Monument to the late Mn 
* Watt. 

A meeting of the inhabitants in 
Edinburgh was held here, to take 
into consideration the propriety of 
erecting a monument, in Scotland, 
ta the memory of Mr Watt. Mr 
Cockbutn, with whom the idea ori- 
ginated, explained, in the following 
manner, the motives which had led 
him to suggest it : — 

“ I am aware of the efforts (and 
^ilpst honourable they ar^to those 
¥ho have made them) that nave late- 
ly been witnessed in England, to erect 
a monument in .Westminster Abbey 
or St Paul’s, to this distinguished 
man ; and some may imagine thqt 
this object of ours is inconsistent with 
the success of that ; but I trust that 
it will not prove so, and I can safely 
my that I am certain that there is no 
such thing in view. Nothing can be 
■Iji me appropriate dr more irresistibly 
natural, than that some memorial of 
Mr Witt should be placed in one of 
those great cemeteries of departed na- 
tional greatness ; imd I should think 


that Westminster Abbey or St Paul’s 
would be robbed of their rights if no 
such memorial should be erected in 
either of them. But there are two 
reasons why I think it is perfectly 
consistent with that object, that we 
should resolve to erect a monument 
to his name in his own country. And 
in the first place, because this is his 
country ; I think, as it is our duty to 
encourage similar extraordinary exer- 
tions, it is a fortiori correct that we 
should endeavour to exhibit to Scots- 
men, throughout all ages, what are 
the ultimate regards of genius and 
industry. I do not like the idea that 
strangers, after admiring the works 
of Watt, should say that they have 
traversed his native land, and found 
no monument to his memory. In the 
next place — and I confers to you that 
I am not sure but that this reason, 
more than the other, has exerted an 
influence on my mind — I look not 
exclusively to the monument of Mr 
Watt, which is to be placed in a si- 
tuation that is not accessible to the 
great body of the people. We have 
no right to discuss, and it is the far- 
thest from my intention to impeach, 
the system according to which the mo- 
numents are superintended at West- 
minster Abbey and St Paul’s ; but 
we all know that they are only to be 
approached upon payment of a sum, 
which, however trifling, practically 
amounts to the total exclusion of the 
lower orders from beholding them. 
And, to my mind, there is something 
in the payment of a base paltry fee, 
that ig quite inconsistent with thosev 
ennobling feelings with which men 
ought to muse over the illustrjous 
dust which reposes in that great de- 
positary of the genius, science, and 
virtue of the nation. I am, therefore, 
clear that we should have an open 
day-light monument to the memory 
of Mr Watt, which can be explored 
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by all — that their hearts may be stir- 
red, and their ambition excited, by 
the contemplation of such a tribute. 
The man whose mind 1 wish most to 
awaken is that of the operative me- 
chanic, who should be able to view 
. this structure as he is walking along 
the streets in the dress and with the 
implements of his calling. It is im- 
possible that this object can be attain- 
ed by any other means, as I think, 
than by the erection of an architec- 
tural edifice. Besides, such an edifice 
would be erected at even less expense 
than if we had recourse to the finer 
art of statuary, which could not be 
rendered so useful. Another consi- 
deration which is connected with an 
architectural edifice is, that while it 
will tend to perpetuate the memory 
of this individual, it will contribute 
to adorn the metropolis of Scotland 
— to add to the splendour of that city 
which it has long been, and I trust 
will ever continue to be, our pride 
and our ambition to make the most 
magnificent and most beautiful of the 
empire. I have alluded to one use to 
which such a building can be applied, 
and shall venture to specify other 
uses to which it may be converted, 
and which, I am sure, if the depart- 
ed spirits could hold any communion 
with the transactions of their friends 
on earth, would, of all others, meet 
the liberal and enlightened mind of 
Watt. Since that man’s death, the 
'phenomenon has appeared of philo- 
sophy struggling to rescue the me- 
chanic population from that degra- 
^ dation which was the consequence of 
exclusively 1 ' educating them in the me- 
chanical arts, and that knowledge has 
been bestowed upon the lower orders 
of almost every manufacturing town 
in the kingdom by the School of 
Arts. Thes^and similar institutions, 
under the auspices of all parties, and 
of every sect — but all concurring in 
the wish to elevate the lower orders. 


had sprung up in every quarter of 
the land ; but this is not the place 
for me to dilate upon the merits of 
such institutions. The manner in 
which that institution is conducted in 
this city, was, I believe, the exam- 
ple and the model of all the rest ; and 
1 am sure that if you combine with 
an architectural edifice calculated to 
ornament the city, the idea of ma- 
king it a house of instruction to the 
lower classes of the population, there 
could be no application of the money 
that would hand down to posterity 
the name of Watt in a more interest- 
ing manner, or in a manner more con- 
sistent with the principles and cha- 
racter of that liberal and enlightened 
man.” 

Resolutions in the spirit of Mr 
Cockburn’s speech were unanimous- 
ly agreed to, and a liberal subscrip- 
tion commenced. 

From the Conslitutionnel of the 12th of 
July. 

A brochure has been published 
here, giving a detailed account of the 
rape and assassination committed by 
Mingrat, ex-curate of St Quentin* 
(department of the Isere,) who was 
condemned to death, (as contumax,} 
by the Court of Assize of Grenoble, 
the 9 th of December, 1822. The -fol- 
lowing are. the principal facts 
Mingrat, a man of low extraction, 
was, at the age of 28, named to the 
curacy of St Quentin. He had not 
been long in the situation when sop te 
strange stories began to circulate re- 
specting him. Some scandalous and 
criminal adventures were laid to his 
account, and* neither his tone nor his 
manners were calculated to discredit 
these rumours. He was a man of 
lofty stature, with a sombre, <klse # 
and disdainful expression of counte- 
nance. He was possessed of immense 
strength, and ha^ been seen to carty 
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on his shoulders, from one part of the 
church to another, a heavy wooden 
confessional, which generally resisted 
the force of two ordinary men to 
move. With the strength of a giant, 
he had also the passions and arro- 
gance* However, as an element of 
success in his profession, he affected 
a great rigorism in his sentiments and 
conduct, interdicting and discounte- 
nancing, as much as in him lay, the 
amusements and recreations of his 
.iparishioners. At a quarter of a league 
from St Quentin, in the Hamlet of 
Get, lived Etienne Charnalet, a dis- 
banded soldier, whose wife, Marie 
Gerin, was remarkable for her beauty. 
The curate Mingrat, who had been 
inflamed by the charms of the sol- 
dier’s pretty wife, called one day at 
the cottage, and told Marie Gerin 
when she came to St Quentin, to call 
upon him, as he should have to charge 
her with a letter for the curate of her 
village. Even at this early period he 
commenced his criminal designs, by 
engaging Marie to listen to some 
pretended pious discourses, which he 
read to her in the most impassioned 
manner, but which he only used as a 
pretext to make a most warm and 
amorous declaration of his passion 
for her. Marie, though astonished by 
his vivacity and agitation, did not 
understand his object, but attributed 
the state of excitation he was in to 
the fervour of his piety. This circum- 
stance was proved on the trial by a 
young man who had been listening 
outside the window to the mystical 
declarations of Mingrat A* few days 
after this, Marie went to St Quentin, 
and entered the church about six 
o'clock in the evening. On seeing 
Mingrat, she saluted him respectful- 
ly, and said she came to confess to 
him*/ He, on some pretext or other, 
got her into the presby tere where he 
lived, adjoining the church. There, 
it appears, he consummated the dou- 


ble crime of violation and assassina- 
tion, in doing which he must have 
gagged the mouth of his victim, as 
low, inarticulate, and stifled moans 
were heard by his servant-maid. The 
marks of strangulation were found 
upon the neck of the unfortunate wo- 
man. The servant, attracted by the 
stifled moans she beard, came to Min- 
grat’s room-door, and found it fasten- 
ed on the inside, and thinking that 
he might have fallen into a fit, she 
knocked and called to him to open 
it, but received for answer an order 
to return instantly to the kitchen. 
When he had at length come out of 
his room, she ran to meet him, say- 
ing, “ Oh, sir, you have frightened 
me dreadfully ; I thought that you 
' were dying.” To which he replied, 
in a bewildered and furious manner, 
" Hold your tongue; you are an 
idiot and to get her out of the way, 
he told her to take the newspaper to 
one of his neighbours. But the ser- 
vant* whose curiosity was awakened, 
only pretended to obey, and fortu- 
nately for the discovery of the crime, 
remained in the house. Having spo- 
ken to some of the neighbours of what 
she had heard, a vague rumour got 
abroad, and, in a short time, the hus- 
band of Marie came to the presby- 
tere to inquire after his wife. On his 
knocking, Mingrat himself opeped 
the door, and stood so in the passage 
as to prevent the husband from enter- 
ing. He first denied having seen Ma- 
rie, but afterwards on the husband 
insisting, he pretended to recollect 
that he had seen her in the church, 
but had refused to listen \o her con- 
fession, on account of the negligence 
and disorder of her dress. He then 
led the husband down the churchyard 
away from the house, and, after a mo- 
ment's conversation, abruptly quitted 
him and returned to the presbytere. 
He ordered the servant, who did not 
sleep in tfyc house, to go away, with- 
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out giving her time to clear away the 
supper. Then, not supposing that he 
was watched, he set about disposing 
of the body of his victim. He tied 
the hands and feet, and attaching a 
• rope to the neck, he lowered the 
.body oat of the window into a back- 
yard ; he then went round to this 
yard, and taking hold of the rope, he 
dragged the body after him to a ri- 
sing ground, called La Roche. The 
head, as it bounded over the stones, 
for the ground was uneven and rocky, 
left behind portions of hair and flesh 
which were collected the next clay, 
and brought forward as proofs of the 
horrid deed. He had, previously to 
lowering the body, stripped it, and 
left the clothes behind, with the ex- 
ception of a neckerchief, which he 
brought with him for a purpose we 
shall see by and by. On reaching the 
spot called La Roche, it appears the 
thought first struck him of cutting 
the body in pieces, (for he had made 
no previous preparations for this 
dreadful operation,) and he then at- 
tempted to do it with a small pocket 
knife, but in endeavouring to sepa- 
rate one of the arms at the shoulder, 
the blade turned and became useless. 
The blood spouted from the wound 
in great abundance, and covered this 
reverend demon’s face and clothes. 
Foiled in his purpose, he seemed to 
become delirious from disappointment- 
and fear, and tying one of the feet of 
'his victim to a tree, he exerted all his 
Herculean strength to tear the body, 
limb from limb, but failing in this, 
v% he returned to the house for a more 
fit instrument for dissection, the kit- 
chen hatchet or cleaver. With this 
instrument he separated the thighs 
from the trunk, and threw them into 
a rapid stream that discharges itself 
into the lsere. He then lifted the 
mutilated trunk upon his shoulders, 
with which he hastened towards the 
lsere, into which he plunged it. He 


then deposited on the river side the 
neckerchief of poor Marie, in order 
to make it supposed that she had 
drowned herself. On returning to his 
house he burned the clothes of the 
murdered Marie, together with his 
own clerical robe, which was actual- 
ly stained with blood, and threw the 
ashes into the privy. On reflecting 
if he had removed all traces of the 
crime, he recollected, with dismay, 
that he had left the pocket-knife be- 
hind him ; he immediately returned 
to the spot, but after the most mi- 
nute search he could not find it. The 
knife, which was produced at the 
trial, had already been found by a 
labourer, who at the break of day was 
passing La Roche, and had his at- 
tention caught by a pool of blood, 
a bloody rope, and a black-handle 
knife lying by it. The knife he took 
up, but fearing it might bring him 
into trouble, he threw it into a bush. 
However, after going some distance, 
he returned, took up the knife a se- 
cond time, washed it, and took it 
home with him. When Mingrat's ser- 
vant-maid appeared before him in the 
morning, she was pale, trembling, and 
bewildered. Mingrat, alarmed by her 
appearance, asked her abruptly what 
was the matter with her. The poor 
girl thought in vain to convince him 
that she had seen or heard nothing, 
except a few moans, which she sup- 
posed proceeded from himself being 
ill. The curate, however, continuing 
to question her, th^ girl’s fears got 
the better of Jier, she threw herself 
upon her knees, and joining her 
hands, exclaimed, in the most suppli- 
cating manner, cc Oh, sir, permit me 
to go away; I can no longer bear 
it 1” This exclamation was a thunder 
clap for thp curate ; he clearly saw 
that this weak-minded, superstitious, 
but honest creature, was mistress of 
his life and secret. H& got between 
her and the door ; and, after a few 
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moments reverie, he seized her by the 
arm, and dragged her into the sanc- 
tuary, forced her down upon her 
knees on the steps of the altar, and 
thei\ taking from the tabernacle the 
host, he put it into her hands, telling 
her she should either make up her 
mind to die, or take a most solemn 
oath upon the body and blood of 
Christ, never to reveal what she had 
seen or heard on the preceding night. 
The unfortunate girl, half-dead with 
^fear and horror, took the oath pre- 
scribed. After this extraordinary 
scene Mingrat resumed his tranquil- 
lity. However, some days after, as 
some young shepherds were fishing 
in the stream which flows into the 
Isere, one of them, on drawing up his 
line, found a human thigh attached’ 
to it. Alarmed at such a sight, they 
' flew towards the village and told what 
had taken place. The authorities re- 
paired to the spot, the thigh was re- 
cognized to be that of a young wo- 
man, and there was, of course, no 
longer any doubt as to Marie Gerin 
having been murdered. As public 
opinion pointed out Mingrat as the 
assassin, he resorted to a last effort 
to remove suspicion from him. The 
authorities had brdered the thigh to* 
be buried in the churchyard. Min- 
grat repaired thither, and ordered the 
thigh to be removed, saying it should 
not rest in consecrated ground, for 
Marie Gerin had committed suicide, 
and then, affecting to fall into a state 
of fanatical excitement, he exclaim- 
ed, “ Yes, 1 saw that she was pos- 
sessed by the devil !— Yes, by Satan, 
who carried her away in his arms, 
and plunged with her into the abyss 
hell r Those present could not 
contain their indignation, but cursed 
and Rpoted this hypocritical ruffian. 
The next morning, while Mingrat was 
at breakfast, two gens-d'arroes enter- 
ed* th^y wefe not charged to make 
him |SSbiier, but merely to watch Ins 


motions. He appeared dreadfully 
alarmed, but endeavoured to conceal 
it, and invited them to partake of his 
breakfast. Before breakfast was over 
the vicar of Zullin came in, and 
brought a letter from his curate to 
Mjngrat on the subject of die mur- 
der. The concluding words of this 
letter were : — ff The murmurs afloat 
respecting the assassination of the wo- 
man weigh heavily upon you — if you 
are guilty fly instantly/' Mingrat 
took the advice and fled. The mayor 
sent the gens-darmes in pursuit of 
him, but Mingrat got over the fron- 
tier into Savoy before they could take 
him. They, however, gave a descrip- 
tion of his person and crime to some 
Piedmontese carbineers, into whose 
hands he shortly after fell, and was 
conducted to the prison of Chamber- 
ry, from whence die has been transfer- 
red to the fortress of Fenestrella. The 
Sardinian government have constant- 
ly refused to deliver him up, though 
he has been condemned to death by 
the tribunal of Grenoble. The trial 
was heard with closed doors — a ra- 
ther remarkable circumstance. A 
grand vicar of Grenoble went to visit 
him in the prison of Chamberry. On 
Mingrat seeing him, he threw him- 
self at his feet, and exclaimed, <e Ah, 
father! I am guilty, pardon me!" 
This public avowal was not at all re- 
lished by the grand vicar, who imme- 
diately ordered those present to re- 
tire, when he had a tete-a-tete with 
the worthy curate. This grand vicar 
ran no little risk on bfe return to 
Grenoble ; for the people supposing 
that he had brought back Mingrat for 
the purpose of delivering him up to 
the law, attacked the vicars carriage, 
determined to do justice upon him 
themselves. * 

14th.— The metropolis was visited 
with one of the most severe storms of 
thunder and lightning ever witnessed. 
It commenced about nine o'clock, 
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when the lightning flashed every in- 
stant, the thunder pealed, and the 
rain descended in torrents. The 
lightning was peculiarly vivid, and 
many of the flashes had the appear- 
ance of a vast sheet of sulphureous 
. flame. Jhe storm continued for up- 
wards of three hours, though the rain 
had ceased for some time ; but about 
twelve o’clock it fell in such toi*- 
rents that it resembled one continued 
stream of water. In the east part of 
London much damage was done by 
the rain. In different parts of the 
country much serious mischief has al- 
so been done. Tn Essex the storm 
happened about half- past one or two < 
o’clock in the day. Its approach was 
terrific in the extreme. Little op- 
portunity was given either for man or 
beast to escape its fury. The latter 
were so agitated as to be ungovern- 
able. Poultry in the yards, and up- 
on Takeley Forest in particular, were 
killed instantaneously. The weight 
and size of the hail, or pieces of ice, 
which were generally of a long round 
form, were various ; some were pick- 
ed up that measured seven inches in 
circumference. At Walsham two 
trees were shivered by the lightning, 
and the cellars were filled with water 
to the depth of many feet. A fire- 
ball fell at Rickinghall, and the house 
of Mr Smith, butcher, was also struck 
by tttte electric fluid, which passed 
down the chimney, and knocked 
down the man and two children in 
' the room. * 

— About ten or twelve days back, 
as Mr Edward Hales, of London- wall, 
was returning to town from Epsom, 
he stopped at a public-house to get a 
draught of ale, and, whilst in the 
house, he heard a shouting on the 
road, which made him hasten to the 
door lest the horse, which happened 
to be rather skittish, should run off 
with the gig. When Mr Hales came 


out, he immediately discovered that 
the shouts proceeded from a number 
of persons chasing a large dog that 
had bitten two labourers in an adjoin- 
ing farm-yard ; by this time the ani- 
mal was close at hand, and the horse, 
terrified by the increasing noises, be- 
came completely unmanageable, and 
darted into the middle of the road 
just as the dog came by, which, snap- 
ping at everything likely to impede 
its headlong course, unfortunately 
seized Mr Hales by the left leg, and 
notwithstanding that he wore boots, 
inflicted a very severe and painful 
wound. On recovering from his* 
fright, he washed the part with spirits, 
and applying a bandage, returned 
home and thought nothing more 
about the matter for four or five days, 
when the leg began to shew most 
alarming symptoms of irritation, and 
swelled to an unprecedented degree. 
Surgical aid was then called in, all 
the flesh in the immediate vicinage of 
the wound was cut away, and hopes 
were entertained that the poison Md 
not communicated itself to the sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, this supposition 
was not well founded ; as the patient, 
on the following morning, betrayed 
symptoms plainly indicative of ca- 
nine madness ; he became insensible 
to every ^ffort of attention, talked in- 
coherently, and frequently imitated 
the barking of a dog, evincing the 
greatest dislike of all liquids, parti- 
cularly water. In this state he con- 
tinued until Friday evening, when the 
disorder attained that frightful as- 
cendancy, in which the near approach 
of friends becomes extremely peril- 
ous. The paroxysm, however, Was 
short in proportion to its violence* 
and on Saturday death put a period 
to the sufferings of this unfortunate, 
but deserving young mam Mr Hales, 
we learn, was formerly a clerk in the 
Navy pay-office, and was held in 
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much esteem for his uniform good 
conduct. This is the fourth instance 
where death has followed the bite 
of dogs in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, all within the space of one 
month. The magistrates of Union 
Hall issued a printed notice or cau- 
tion to persons against suffering dogs 
to go abroad unmuzzled during this 
dangerous season. 

Funeral of Lord Byron. 

16th. — The interment took place in 
the family vault in the village church 
* of Hucknall, eight miles beyond Not- 
tingham, and within two miles of 
Newstead-abbey, once the patrimo- 
nial property of the Byron family. 

The funeral moved slowly from 
London to Nottinghamshire, and all 
the decorum of such a ceremony was 
strictly observed in the progress of 
the hearse to its final destination. 
The whole of the mourners quitted 
the procession as it left London on 
Monday, and the hearse was after- 
wards escorted by the undertaker 
and his assistants, who occupied the 
three mourning-coaches and six which 
followed the body ; and the execu- 
tors (Mr Hobhouse and Mr Hanson,) 
together with Colonel Leigh, the 
chief mourner, did not agaipmeet the 
funeral until it reached Nottingham. 
The funeral procession, after its de- 
parture from London, took what is 
culled the high Leeds road, and not 
the more general and better road 
through Leicester* It halted the 
first night at Welwyn, the second at 
Higham Ferrars, on Wednesday 
night at Oakham, and arrived at Not- 
tingham at five o'clock on Thursday 
Evening* A large concourse of peo- 
ple were assembled at the south end 
of|he town, which rapidly increased 
. to thousands as the procession moved 
along Fisher- gate, Carter-gate, Hock- 


ley, and up Carlton-street, on its way 
to the Blackmoor’s Head inn, at the 
bottom of Pelham-street. 

The hearse, followed by the mourn- 
ing-coaches, having entered the yard, 
the gates were instantly shut. The 
CQflin was then taken out, of the 
hearse, and the case or urn out of the 
first mourning-coach, and carried in- 
to the room at the north-west corner 
of the yard. This room was hung 
with black, apd three escutcheons of 
the Byrons' arms were fixed on each of 
the four walls of the room. The cof- 
fin was then placed on trestles in the 
centre, with the case for the heart, 
*&c. at the head ; six very large wax 
candles were placed round the coffin, 
and a few other lights being fixed in 
the room, the public were admitted, 
by about twenty at once, to see the 
lying in state ; but such was the pres- 
sure and anxiety, that a very large 
body of constables was necessary to 
clear the way, and to keep clear in- 
gress and egress. Many thousands 
were thus admitted in the course of 
the evening, and up to nine o’clock 
on Friday morning. 

When the funeral entered Notting- 
ham on the previous evening, an offer 
was made to attend it with an escort 
from the corporation ; but this mark 
of respect was then declined, on ac- 
count of the unfit condition of the 
hearse and mourning-coaches, for any 
display, after travelling on the road 
for four days. The bells of the 
churches were, however, tolled, and 
the town-clerk waited upon the exe- 
cutors, and ^presented them with the^ 
following copy of resolutions, whicn 
were unanimously agreed to by the 
corporation, as a tribute of their re- 
spect for the memory of Lord Byron. 

u Town of Nottingham, to wit. — 
At "-a meeting of the mayor, aider- 
men, common council, and livery of 
the said town, held (in consequence 
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of a requisition addressed to the 
mayor) at the police-officg in the said 
town, on Wednesday, the 14th day of 
July, 1824. 

“ Resolved, on the motion of Mr 
Hurst, seconded by Mr Alfred Fel- 
\owes, th^t this corporation desire to 
offer a public testimony of their re- 
spect for the memory of the late 
Lord Byron, upon the present occa- 
sion of his remains passing through 
the town to Hucknall, for interment. 

“ Resolved, on the motion of Mr 
James Roger Allen, seconded by Mr 
Dun, that, in testimony of the re- 
spect which this corporation bear the 
memory of the late Lord Byron, a 
deputation from their body do on 
Friday next (if the executors of the 
deceased will give permission) join 
,the funeral procession at Notting- 
ham, and accompany the same to the 
place of interment. 

Resolved, that the deputation 
consist of the mayor, Alderman 
Soars, the sheriffs, the under-sheriff, 
the chamberlain, one of the council, 
and the town-clerk, 

“ Resolved, that the town-clerk 
convey the foregoing resolutions to 
John Cam Hobhouse, Esquire, and 
request the answer of the executors.” 

The executors immediately acce- 
ded to the request so handsomely 
conveyed ; and Mr Hobhouse in per- 
son thanked the mayor fpr the man- 
ner in which he had coLie forward to 
evince his respect for the deceased. 
Placards with mourning edges were, 
early on Friday morning, posted 
•throughout Nottingham, describing 
tne arrangements for the funeral, and 
announcing, that it was a mistake to 
suppose a full mourning-dress was 
required for those who were to form 
in the line of the procession from 
Nottingham to Hucknal church, and 
.that, as the mourning consisted more 
in a feeling of the heart than in ex- 
ternal appearances, care would beta- 
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ken to afford room for all who wish- 
ed to attend, in whatever attire, upon 
this mournful occasion. 

At eight o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing, Lord Rancliffe (a distant rela- 
tion of the deceased) arrived in Not- 
tingham, and was soon after follow- 
ed by a large body of his tenantry in 
mourning, with crape and hat-bands, 
who formed an equestrian cavalcade 
in the Market-place. Coloriel Wild- 
man, of Newstcad Abbey, with some 
of his tenantry, arrived in a similar 
manner. Ten o’clock on Friday mor- 
niqg, being the time fixed upon for 
the procession to leave Nottingham, 
the bells were tolled at that hour, the 
shops were chiefly shut, and vast 
numbers of persons came into' town 
fmm all the neighbouring villages. 
Long before the appointed hour, many 
thousands of spectators had assem- 
bled in front of the Black's Head, in 
the Poultry, Cumber-street, and Pel- 
ham-street, but particularly in the 
Market-place, and those streets 
through which the mournful caval- 
cade was to move. 

At a quarter before eleven o’clock, 
the hearse, adorned with twelve large 
sable plumes, drawn by six beautiful 
black horses, each having a plume of 
feathers on his head, was ordered to 
the front* of the Blackmoor’s Head 
Inn, for the purpose of receiving the 
body of his Lordship, which, on be- 
ing brought out and placed therein, 
the first mourning-coach and six came 
up, in which was put the urn con-* 
taining the heart, &c. covered with a 
rich black silk velvet pall, ornament- 
ed with escutcheons of the Byron 
arms on a white ground. The ut- 
most silence prevailed during this ce- 
remony, and considering the prodi- 
gious concourse of people that filled 
the* streets, windows, and roofs of the 
houses, the decorum preserved on 
the occasion reflected the highestcre- 
dit on the inhabitants. The arrange- 
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ments having been completed as the der, all the individuals composing it 
town-clock struck eleven, the pro- being furnjghed with hat-bands : — 
cession set out in the following or- 


Two Constables on horseback. 

Two Bailiffs on horseback. 

Lord Rancliffe’s Land Steward. 

Mr Wooddeson, the undertaker, with Mr Touvey, who assisted him. 

Two Mutes, on horseback. 

A large Plume of black Feathers, borne on a mall’s head. 

Six Horsemen in cloaks, riding two by two. 

Two Mutes, on horseback. 

TTlie State Horse, richly caparisoned, and led by two Pages, the 
I Rider carrying on his arms the Coronet of the deceased Lord, 

| on a crimson velvet cushion, ornamented with gold tassels and 
^ fringe. 

The Hearse, Containing the BODY. 

Mourning Coach and six, with Urn containing the Heart. 

( Mourning Coach and Six, containing the Chief Mourners, Co-1 

lonel Leigh, Colonel Wildman, John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. >A Page. 
M.P., and John Hanson, Esq. the Executors. ) 

Mourning Coach and six, with the late Lord Byron’s household. 
Mourning Coach and six, containing the Mayor and two Aldermen of the Corpora- 
tion of Nottingham, attended by three of their servants in full mourning. 
Mourning Coach and six, containing the Sheriff, Town-Clerk, and the remainder of 
the deputation from the corporate body, attended by three servants in full mourn- 
ing. 

The Right lion. Lord Rancliffe’s carriage and four horses, with his Lordship 

therein. 

Colonel Wildman 's carriage, containing the pall-bearers, Messrs Edward Stavcly, 
Alfred Thomas Fellowes, Jonathan Dunn, Charles Hey wood Homer, James 
Fcllowes, and T. C. Smith, jun. 


A Page. 


A Page. 

Pages. 

A Page. 

A Page.-) 


A Page. 


A Page. 

Pages. 
A Page. 


{ 


A number of private carriages, and 
forty or fifty gentlemen in full mourn- 
ing, upon horseback, closed the pro- 
cession, which slowly advanced, ac- 
companied by immense crowds of peo- 
ple of all classes/ down Smithy-row, 
across the Market-place, up Chapel- 
bar, along Parliament-street, up Mil- 
*ton-street, and the Mansfi eld-road, to 
Papplewick-lane, near the seventh 
mile-stone, then to Papplewick and 
Hucknall Torkard. The great body 
of the people on foot followed to the 
outskirts of the liberties of the town, 
find then the greater part of them 
baited ; a few followed all the way, 
and the number increased greatly, 
when the procession passed through 
the villages contiguous to the place 
of interment. 


At Hucknall, and the villages lead- 
ing thereto, the utmost anxiety was 
manifested to learn which way the 
funeral would come, and vast num- 
bers were assembled on the road 
sides, eager to catch the least intel- 
ligence upon a matter in which all 
seemed deeply interested ; and much 
disappointment was felt at the pic 
cession not coming through Basford 
and Bulwell, as had been expect* 
ed. The doors of Hucknall church 
were thrown open, and great numbers 
of persons were there at an early 
hour, inspecting the vault which was 
to be the last resting-place of the no- 
ble Lord. The vault is but small, and 
will not hold more than three coffins, 
abreast upon the flqor. Those who 
were already there spoke loudly of the 
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decay of worldly grandeur. Scarcely 
a bit of wood or velvet was visible. 
Nothing but six or seven leaden cof- 
fins remained* of all the grandeur 
which had been deposited in that lone- 
ly. habitation ; the most legible in- 
scription k that of the Hon. Cathe-. 
rine Gordon Byron, mother of him 
whose wishes were this day fulfilled, 
wherq he said, speaking of the noble 
deeds of his ancestors — 

u Like you will he live, or like you will he 
perish ; 

When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with 
your own.” 

The following was the inscription 
upon the coffin of Lord Byron's mo- 
ther ; — 

" The Hon. Catherine Gordon, of 
JGight, mother of George, Lord By- 
ron, and lineal descendant of the Earl 
of fduntley and the Lady Jean Stu- 
a‘rt, daughter of King James the 1st 
of Scotland. Obit in the 46th year 
of her age, August 1, 1811.” 


Although her Ladyship was so re- 
cently interred, the coffin had fallen 
in, the escutcheons, brass gilt plate 
with the inscription, and detached 
drapery, from the coffin furniture, lay 
detached, among thS disjointed frag- 
ments of the timber, and the sacrile- 
gious hands of many among the im- 
mense crowd, admitted freely through- 
out the day into the vault, without 
distinction of persons, removed, as 
trophies of their attendance upon this 
melancholy occasion, parts of the 
remnants of useless grandeur, which 
noble pageantry so idly wastes upon 
the dead, and consigns to moulder 
with their ashes. The vault was re- 
markably small and incommodious; 
it is constructed at the foot of a small 
flight of stone- steps under the pave- 
ment near the chancel, and about five 
yards in front of a nearly obliterated 
mural monument, in white marble, 
affixed to the wall, at the north side 
of the communion table, with the fol- 
lowing inscription - 


Beneath in a vault 

lies interred the body of Richard, Lord Btron, 
who, with the rest of his family, being seven brothers. 
Faithfully served King Charles the First in the civil wars, 
who suffered much for their loyalty, 
and lost all their present fortunes ; 

Yet it pleased God so to bless the humble endeavours 
of the said Richard, Lord Byron, 
that he repurchased part of their ancient inheritance, 
which he left to his posterity, 
with a laudable memory for his great piety and charity : 
he departed this life upon the 4th day of October, 

An. Dorn. 1679, in the 74th year of his age. 

In the same vault is interred the Lady Elizabeth, 
his first wife, daughter of George Russel, Esq. 
by whom he had 10 children. 

And ye Lady Elizabeth his second wife, daughter 
to Sir George Booth, Knt. and Baronet, 
who appoynted this monument 
to be erected 

to the memory of her dear husband, 
and for her great piety and goodness 
acquired a name better than yt 
of sons and daughters, 
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The church itself is very small, 
ami 1 merely adapted for the conveni- 
ence of a village throng. It was 
white-washed, (we know not whether 
or no for the occasion,) and as much 
pains as could consistently be appli- 
ed, were devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of' those who were attracted to 
the spot on the present occasion. 

At half past eleven o’clock, a num- 
ber of the undertaker’s men arrived, 
and immediately began to clothe the 
pulpit and reading-desk with black 
doth. A large seat next to the pul- 
pit, together with the communion 
table and rails, were also covered with 
black doth. An escutcheon of the 
arms, with the motto, “ Crede By- 
ron,” underneath, was hung in front 
of the pulpit, below the cushion. All 
their preparations were finished by 
half past one, at which hour the mi- 
nute bell began to toll. 

The church and little village were 
crowded to excess at this hour, and 
all eyes were fixed on the road which 
the procession had to pass ; it came 
by the Mansfield road, 'for the pur- 
pose of being drawn near to Ne\v- 
stead- Abbey. Although the proces- 
sion left Nottingham at eleven o'clock, 
and had only eight miles to traverse, 
it did not reach Hueknall church un- 
tiPhalf past three o’clock. The Rev. 
Mr Nixon, the vicar, who was in at- 
tendance all day, immediately repair- 
ed to the churchyard, where he re- 
ceived the body. At a quarter before 
four o’clock the procession entered 
the church. 

The body and urn being brought 
in, and placed on two trestles fixed 
In the aisle, the mourners passed to 
the seats prepared for them. The co- 
ronet and cushion were then placed 
upon the case containing the urn, 
ami upon the coffin was placed the 
noble plthne of sable feathers. The 
lk v. Mr Nixon, the vicar, clothed in 


his white surplice, then read a part 
of the beautiful service of the Church 
of England ; and in a few minutes 
the undertaker and his attendants 
slowly removed the coffin and urn to 
the opening of the vault, the state- 
bearer of the coronet supporting it on 
the cushion at the head of the tomb, 
whilst the reverend vicar read the re- 
mainder of the service. The coffin 
was then gradually lowered, and 
placed on an old le#den coffin, said 
to be that (for no Vestige of letters or 
ornament remained) of the Lord By* 
ron, whose name and deeds are re- 
corded upon the mural monument. 

The original intention was, that it 
should have been laid upon his mo- 
ther’s coffin, but the mutilated and 
decayed state of the latter rendered 
that impossible ; it rests, however, ex-* 
actly next to it, with the case con- 
taining the urn, &c. at the head. 

Around the vault stood Colonel * 
Leigh, chief mourner, (the present 
Lord Byron was said to be indisposed 
at Bath ;) next him Mr Hobliouse and 
Mr Hanson ; then Lord Rancliffennd 
Colonel Wildman ; the household of 
the deceased in the rear. 


AUGUST. 

Will of Buonaparte" 

A copy of the testament of the late 
Emperor Napoleon, which is depo- 
sited in Doctors’ Commons, has just 
been published. In the preface to 
this document, it is stated, that not 
more than two days before Napo- 
leon’s death, he dictated to Count 
Montholon the letter to be delivered 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, announcing his 
decease, leaving a space for the inser- 
tion of the day and hour of his disso- 
lution. We give the following ex- 
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tracts from this interesting docu- 
ment 

Napoleon. 

This 15th April, 1821, at Longwood, 

Island of St Helena. This is my 
, testament, or act of my last will. , 

I die in the apostolical Roman re- 
ligion, in the bosom of which L was 
born, more than fifty years since. 

It is my wish that my ashes may 
repose on the banks of the Seine, in 
the midst of the French people, whom 
1 have loved so well. 

1 have always had reason to be 
pleased with my dearest wife, Marie 
Louise. I retain for her, to my last 
moment, the most tender sentiments 
— I beseech her to watch, in order to 
preserve my son from the snares which 
•yet environ his infancy. 

I recommend to my son, never to 
forget that he was born a French 
fir Prince, and never to allow himself to 
' become an instrument in the hands 
of the triumvirs who oppress the na- 
tions of Europe ; he ought never to 
fight against France, or to injure her 
in any manner ; he ought to adopt 
my motto : — il Everything for the 
French people.” 

I die prematurely, assassinated by 
the English oligarchy and its * * *. 
The English nation will not be slow 
in avenging me. 

The two unfortunate results of the 
invasions of France, when she had 
still so many resources, are to he at- 
iKButed to the treason of Marmont, 
Angercau, Talleyrand, and La Fay- 
' ette. 

I forgive them — may the posterity 
- —of France forgive them, like me. 

I thank my good and most excel- 
lent mother, the Cardinal, my bro- 
thers Joseph, Lucien, Jerome, Pau- 
Jina% Caroline, Julie, Hortense, Ca- 
' -tarine, Eugine, for the interest which 
they continued to feel for me. I par- 
don Louis for the libel which he pub- 


lished in 1820 ; it is replete with false 
assertions and falsified documents. 

I disavow the “ Manuscript of St 
Helena,” and other works, under the 
title of Maxims , Sayings , fyc., which 
persons have been pleased to publish 
for the last six years. These are not 
the rules which guided my life. 1 
caused the Due d'Enghien to be ar- 
rested and tried, because that step 
was essential to the safety, interest, 
and honour of the French people, 
when the Count d’Artois was main- 
taining, by his confession, sixty as- 
sassins at Paris. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, 1 would act in the same 
way. 

I bequeath to my son the boxes, 
orders, and other articles ; .such as 
my plate, field-bed, saddles, spurs, 
chapel-plate, books, linen, which I 
have been accustomed to wear and 
use, according to the list annexed. It 
is my wish that this slight bequest 
may be dear to him, as recalling the 
memory of a father, of whom the uni- 
verse will discourse to him. 

I bequeath to Lady Holland the 
antique cameo which Pope Pius VI. 
gave me at Tolentino* 

After specifying a number of indi- 
viduals (principally officers of the 
French army) to whom legacies are 
given, Napoleon proceeds : — 

These sums will be raised from the 
six millions which 1 deposited on 
leaving Paris in 1815 ; and from the 
interest, at the rate of five per cent, 
since July, 1815. The account will 
be settled with the banker by Counts 
Montholon, Bertrand, and Merchand, 

Whatever that deposit may produce 
beyond the sum of five millions six 
hundred thousand francs, which have 
been above disposed of’ shall be dis- 
tributed as a gratuity amongst the 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 
and amongst the officers and soldiers 
of the battalion of the Isle of Elba, 
according to a scale to be determined 
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upon by Montholon, Bertrand, Druot, 
Cambrone, and the surgeon Larrey. 

These legacies, in case of death, 
shall be paid to the widows and chil- 
dren ; and in default of such, shall re- 
vert to the bulk of my property. 

My private domain being my pro- 
perty, of which no French law de- 
prives me that I am aware of, an ac- 
count of it will be required from the 
Baron de JaiBouillere, the treasurer 
thereof ; it ought to amount to more 
than 200,000,000 of francs, namely, 
1. The portfolio containing the sa- 
vings which I made during fourteen 
years out of my civil list, which amount- 
ed to more than 1 2,000,000 per an- 
num, if my memory be good. 2. The 
produce. of this portfolio. 8. The fur- 
niture of my palaces, silch as it was^iii 
1814, including the palaces of Rome, 
Florence, and Turin. All this furni- 
ture was purchased with moneys ac- 
cruing from the civil list. 4. The pro- 
ceeds of my houses in the kingdom of 
Italy, such as money, plate, jewels, 
furniture, equipages ; the accounts will 
be rendered by Prince Eugene, and 
the steward of the crown, Campag- 
noni. 

Napoleon. 

I bequeath my private domain, one- 
half to the surviving officers and sol- 
diers of the French army who have 
fought since 1792 to 1815, for the 
glory and the independence of the na- 
tion. The distribution shall be made 
in proportion to their appointments 
upon active service. One half to the 
towns and districts of Alsace, of Lor- 
raine, of Franche Compte, of Burgun- 
dy, of the Isle of France, of Cham* 
agne Forest, Dauphne, which may 
ave suffered by either of the inva- 
sions. There shall be previously de- 
ducted from this sum one million for 
tbe town of Brienne, and one million 
for that of M6ri. I appoint Counts 


Montholon, Bertrand, and Marchand, 
the executors of my will. 

This present will, wholly written 
with my own hand, is signed and seal- 
ed with my own arms. 

(L. S.) Napoleon. 

t 

My arms, that is to say, my sword 
— that which I wore at Austerlitz, the 
sabre of Sobiesky, my dagger* my 
broad- sword, my hanger, my two pair 
of Versailles pistols. 

M y gold travelling box, that of which 
I made use on the morning of Ulm 
and of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Eylau, 
of Friedland, of the Island of Lobau, 
of Moscow, of Montmirail. In this 
point of view it is my wish that it 
may be precious in the eyes of my son. 
(It has been deposited with Count 
Bertrand since 1814.)* 

I charge Count Bertrand with the 
charge of preserving these objects, 
and of conveying them to my son, 
when he shall attain the age of sixteen 
years. 

A number of other articles are also 
directed to be given to young Napo- 
leon, on bis attaining the age of six- 
teen years. 

A codicil, dated Longwood, April 
24, 1821, begins thus : — 

Out of the settlement of my civil 
list of Italy, such as money, jewels, 
plate, linen, equipages, of which the 
viceroy is the depository, and which 
belonged to me,‘ I dispose of two mil- 
lions, which I bequeath to mvmost 
faithful servants. I hope, that, wltHT 
out acting upon the credit of any ac^ 
count, my son Eugene Napoleon will 
pay them faithfully. He cannot for- 
et the forty millions which I gave 
im in Italy, and in the distribution 
of the inheritance of his mother. 
Extract from the fourth codicil 
This 24th of April, 1821. Longwood. 
By the dispositions which we have 
heretofore made, we have not fulfilled 
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all our obligations, which has decided 
us to make this fourth codicil. 

We bequeath to the son or grand- 
son of Baron Dutheil, lieutenant-ge- 
neral of artillery, and formerly Lord 
of St Andre, who commanded the 
school of.Auxonne before the Revolu- 
tion, the sum of one hundred thousand 
francs, as a memento of gratitude for 
the ( care which that brave general took 
of us when we were lieutenant and 
captain under his orders. 

To the son or grandson of General 
Dugommier, wIiq commanded in chief 
the army of Toulon, the sum of one 
hundred thousand francs. We under 
his orders directed that siege, and 
commanded the artillery ; it is a tes- 
timonial of remembrance for the marks 
of esteem, of affection, and of friend- 
ship, which that brave and intrepid 
general gave to us. 

.We bequeath one hundred thou- 
sand francs to the son or grandson of 
the Deputy of the Convention, Gas- 
perin, representative of the people at 
the army of Toulon, for having pro- 
tected and sanctioned with his autho- 
rity the plan which we had given, 
which procured the capture of that 
city, and which was contrary to that 
sent by the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty. Gasparin placed us, by his protec- 
tion, under shelter from the persecu- 
tion and ignorance of the general of- 
ficers who commanded the army before 
the arrival of my friend Dugommier. 

• We bequeath one hundred thou- 
sand francs to the widow, son, or 
grandson of our Aid-de-Camp Muiron, 
killed at our side at Areola, covering 
us with his body. 

Ten thousand francs to the subal- 
tern Cantillon, who has undergone a 
trial, upon the charge of having en- 
deavoured to assassinate Lord Wel- 
lington, of which he was pronounced 
innocent. Cantillon had as much right 
to assassinate that oligarchist, as the 
latter had to send me to perish on the 


rock of St Helena. Wellington, who 
proposed this outrage, attempted to 
justify himself by pleading the inte- 
rest of Great Britain. Cantillon, if 
he had really assassinated that lord, 
would have excused himself, and have 
been justified by the same motives, 
the interest of France, to get rid of a 
general, who, moreover, had violated 
the capitulation of Paris, and by that 
had rendered himself responsible for 
the blood of the martyrs Ncy, Labc- 
doyere, &c. ; and for the crime of ha- 
ving pillaged the museums, contrary 
to the text of the treaties. 

A fifth codicil says — 

“ Upon the funds remitted in gold 
to the Empress Marie Louise, my 
very dear and well-beloved spouse, at 
Orleans, in 1814, she remains in my 
debt two millions, of which I dispose 
by the present codicil, for tlie purpose 
of recompensing my most faithful ser- 
vants, whom, moreover, I recommend 
to the protection of my dear Marie 
Louise.” 

Several persons are then named for 
various sums. On the back of the ok 
dicil is written 

“ This is my codicil or act of my last 
will, the execution of which I recom- 
mend to my dearest wife, the Empress 
Marie Louise. 

(L. S.) “ Napoleon/* 

Execution op the Mahers for 
the Burning op the Sheas. 

19th. — The two unhappy men un- 
derwent the awful termination of their 
existence on this earth, at the village 
of Cloneen, which place was selected, 
on the application of the Grand Jury 
to the Lord Chief-Justice, as the most 
suitable spot, from its contiguity to 
the scene where so many human be- 
ings were sacrificed to the deplorable 
system which at one time existed in 
that part of the Country. Through- 
out the whole of Wednesday the two 
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exemplary clergymen, the Rev. Mr 
Brenan, and the Rev. Mr Fogarty, 
were engaged in acts of devotion with 
the unhappy culprits, who seemed 
deeply impressed with the awful change 
which they were about to make, and 
paid the most marked attention to the 
admonitions of their spiritual instruc- 
tors, both of whom remained with 
them till eleven o'clock on that night. 
Early next morning ( Thursday) crowds 
collected round the gaol, a report ha- 
ving gone abroad that the convicts 
would be led out at eight o’clock, pre- 
vious to which time strong detach- 
ments of police had arrived in town 
from Thurles and Cashel ; and at about 
eight o'clock fifty men of the 3d dra- 
goon guards, under Captain Gaddon, 
marched in from Cahcr, all intended 
as au escort for the men to the place 
of execution. By this time it was 
known that ten o’clock was the hour 
fixed for the cavalcade to commence 
its journey ; and at a quarter past that 
hour, (the carriages being drawn up 
in front of the prison,) the prisoners 
were Jed out. WiHiam Maher, whose 
countenance appeared lively and ani- 
mated, walked with a firm step, and 
required little or no assistance to be 
placed in the first carriage, in which 
he was accompanied by the Rev. Mr 
Fogarty. Darby Maher, the other 
prisoner, advanced, labouring under 
considerable weakness, and was placed 
in the second carriage, in which the 
Rev. Mr Brenan took his scat ; next 
followed, in another carriage, the exe- 
cutioner and a constable ; and the sub- 
sheriff, Nicholas Sadlier, Esq. accom- 
panied by Captain Wilson, chief ma- 

f 'strate, and John Maher, Esq. of 
ullamine, in a fourth carriage, dosed 
the procession, escorted by an ad- 
vanced guard of the 3d dragoons ; pre- 
ceding and around the carriages were 
strong detachments of police ; and in 
the rear was anot he# squadron of dra- 


goons, under an officer’s direction. All 
the necessary arrangements having 
been completed, the whole began to 
move down Gaol-lane and Kilsheelan- 
street. The scene was truly imposing. 
Under any circumstances, the sight of 
two human beings on their way to 
suffer for their crimes could not fail 
to excite deep emotion ; but in the 
present instance, it was doubly so, 
from the recollection, that the two 
men in question were convicted of a 
crime which never can he effaced from 
our country’s annals, on most indispu- 
table evidence. During the progress 
of the journey to Fethard, w here the 
cavalcade arrived at twenty minutes 
before one o'clock, the prisoners were 
engaged in acts of devotion, in which 
they were assisted with pious fervour 
by the clergymen. 

William Maher’s courage never for- 
sook him — he looked at the crowds 
which assembled on the road with some 
earnestness ; and on his arrival at Fe- 
thard, where the crowds of spectators 
were considerable, and w here the pro- 
cession halted by the sound of trum- 
pet, he asked for a glass of wine, which 
was immediately handed him. Just as 
he put the glass to his mouth he re- 
cognized a person in the crowd, to 
whom he nodded in the most familiar 
manner, and smiled. A tumbler of 
w T atcr, at his own request, was handed 
to the other prisoner. After a few mi- 
nutes’ delay, the cavalcade moved on 
slowly, and arrived at Cloneen, three 
miles from Fethard, at half past two"' 
o’clock. Some time having been occu- 
pied in erecting the gallows, (the ma- 
terials for which arrived on the ground 
about twelve o'clock, under a strong 
escort of the 58th regiment, command- 
ed by Captain Rowley,) it was an- 
nounced that all was ready. The un- 
happy men were then led to the scaf- 
fold, William Maher advancing first. 
He seemed to require no assistance, 
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and ascended the fodder with extraor- 
dinary firmness. His countenance was 
still most animated* and he looked at 
the surrounding multitude* while yet 
the executioner was tying his arms 
jyad adjusting the knot, with amazing 
'fortitude* During this period the Rev. 
Air Fogarty had been assiduously em- 
ployed in administering to him all the 
consolations which religion is so well 
calculated to impart ; and, taking ad- 
vantage of so favourable an opportuni- 
ty, the reverend gentleman addressed 
an admonition to the assembled mul- 
titude in the Irish language. 

The reverend gentleman then re- 
peated some of the leading heads of 
his address in English, and particu- 
larly stated that William Maher had 
expressed a most ardent desire that 
his surviving friends should not enter- 
tain the slightest spirit of hatred to 
thpse who contributed to bring him to 
so untimely an cud, however remotely 
concerned. 

Darby Maher, whose strength by 
this time nearly forsook him, and who 
covered his face with his handkerchief 
while the gallows was erecting, was 
assisted by Mr Brenan at one side, 
and a constable at the other. His re- 
sponses to the worthy clergyman, of 
“ I^ord, have mercy upon me ! Christ 
Jesu, have mercy upon me !” 'were 
most affecting, and delivered in a loud 
singitfg tone. His eyes were directed 
to the heavens, and he seemed quite 
indifferent to the scene which pre- 
**»effic£d itself to his view. On ascend- 
ing the scaffold, he cast one wistful 
\look at his residence, then in his view, 
(a small cabin on the side of the oppo- 
site mountain, with a white- washed 
front, and scarcely visible to the naked 
eye ;) but he no sooner did so than he 
turned quickly rtfund ; the executioner 
then ascended to adjust the fatal knot, 
previous to which the prisoner ad- 
dressed a few observations to those 
around him, in substance that he was 


perfectly resigned to die— that he for- 
gave the world, and all those who con- 
tributed to his conviction — that his 
friends should not at any future time 
visit them with injury, and that he 
resigned his spirit to his Maker with 
pleasure. He then implored the pray- 
ers of the multitude, and in a short 
time after the cars on which the two 
men stood were drawn away, when 
this world and all its cares closed on 
them for ever. They died without a 
struggle. William Maher's face point- 
ed to the residence of the unfortunate 
beings whose souls he contributed to 
send to their final account, in the blos- 
som of their lives. It is situated up- 
wards of a mile from Cloncen, in the 
north-east direction, and appeared as 
if recently repaired. 

Their bodies, after hanging the 
usual time, were cut down, and con- 
veyed to the Cashel Infirmary, under 
a strong escort of police, where they 
arrived the same evening. The £wo 
Mahers’ were young unmarried men, 
decently clad in blue coats, buff waist- 
coats, and kerseymere small clothes, 
and were cousins. It rained heavily 
during the execution. 

We had almost forgotten to observe, 
that there was no declaration by the 
Mahers of their guilt ; neither was 
there anything to show the most dis- 
tant insinuation of innocence on their 
part. Before they left the gaol, Mr 
Sadler, the acting sheriff, in presence 
of the two Roman Catholic clergymen, 
and at their request, asked them if 
they nad any communication to make, 
admonishing them to adhere strictly 
to truth in anything they might say. 
They then declared in the most so- 
lemn manner, that neither Patrick 
Walsh, Thomas Ryan, nor James Hen- 
nessey, then in custody for this offence, 
had any concern whatever in the trans- 
action, directly or indirectly; that 
there were only ten men of the party ; 
and other particulars, which none but 
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persons immediately concerned in the 
tremendous violation could know, and 
they offered to depose to the facts on 
oath, if permitted. This, however, was 
quite unnecessary from men in their de- 
plorable situation ; and though there 
was no .actual declaration of guilt, yet 
it was fully admitted by inference. 

l6th. — Esther Loughridge, aged 
about seventy-five, and her son Hugh, 
twenty-eight years old, and stone blind, 
underwent the awful sentence of the 
law, at the new drop in front of the 
gaol at Carrickfergus, for poisoning 
Hugh's wife. The unhappy prisoners, 
who had slept tolerably well on the 
preceding night, were early at their 
devotions in their respective cells, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Mr Reid, the Pres- 
byterian minister, and other pious per- 
sons. They partook of some breakfast, 
and were engaged in prayer till about 
one o'clock, when Hugh Loughridge, 
after being pinioned in his cell, was 
brought to the execution-room, and 

? laced on a chair in front of the drop. 

le was without any coat, or shoes, or 
stockings, and his waistcoat and trow- 
sers were exceedingly shabby. It was 
a most awful scene to see the wretched 
man groping his way amongst the 
machinery of dlkth. He was asked by 
one of the assistants how he felt ? He 
replied, that it could not be expected 
that he should be well at that moment, 
and repeatedly said that he hoped his 
fete would be a warning against sin 
and vicious courses. Having inquired 
if any of his friends were pres|nt, lie 
Was told that there was not a soul be- 
longing to him there. At this he sigh- 
ed deeply* but said nothing. In a lit- 
tle time his unhappy old mother, much 
bent with age, was assisted up stairs, 
and placed) on a chair beside her son. 
She moaned greatly, looked about with 
fearfrll agitation, and lifting up her 
witheijjdhands, exclaimed, “ Oh, that 
I shoutl ever have come to this !” 
TbM^h the old woman had not seen 


her son since the day of trial, she look- 
ed on him with something like indif- 
ference, and did not speak to him. 
The Rev. Mr Reid then stood up be- 
fore them, and called upon them, as 
they were now about to appear before 
their God, if they had anything to say 
farther than they had already con- 
fessed, now was the time to unburden 
their minds. Hugh, in a firm and, loud 
voice, immediately acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence, that he died in 
peace with the world, forgiving every 
one, and hoping that his example 
would deter men from the neglect of 
religion, and from permitting vice and 
passion to have dominion over them. 

The old woman then said, “ I die 
innocent of the charge ; I knew no- 
thing of the poison." Hugh said, “ My 
mother did not know ofit at the time." 
She was then asked if she forgave 
every one, and particularly her son ? 
She hesitated, and said she did ; hut 
turning to him, said, “ O Hughey, if 
you had told me what was your inten- 
tion, I would have endeavoured to per- 
suade you from it." Hugh replied, 
“ It is all over now.*' Mr Reid then 
gave out the 23d Psalm, saying it was 
by the prisoners' particular desire, and 
they both joined m the singing, Hugh 
with a loud and firm voice, so as to be 
heard in the street below. After the 
clergyman had given out the lines and 
sung with them the first verse, he said 
he need not repeat the words, because, 
from their early religious habits^Jtliey 
were acquainted with the Psalm!. 
Hugh acquiesced, and they according- 
ly finished the Psalm ; after which Mr 
Reid read from the 20th verse to the 
end of the 15th chapter of 1st Corin- 
thians, and ail having knelt on the 
floor, he made a highly impressive and 
appropriate prayer, in which the cul- 

K 'ts seemed to join most seriously. 

e clergyman then took his leave, 
Hugh expressing gratitude for his 
great attention. 
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The executioner then commenced 
his horrid office, putting black caps on 
their heads, and tightening the cords 
which bound the arms. Hugh said 
nothing ; but the old woman, upon the 
/cords being tight drawn, exclaimed, 

( in a shrill and impatient tone, Eh, 
dear me, surely that's the hardest ty- 
ing that ever was tied.’* The ropes 
were then put about their necks, and 
upon hearing the noise of the windlass 
adjusting them to the proper length, 
the old woman looked sharply round 
her to see what occasioned it. They 
did not shed a tear, nor did they shake 
hands with one another ; but were 
much intent on prayer and aspirations 
for forgiveness of their sins, and mercy 
from God. 

They were then conducted upon the 
drop, and Hugh, in a firm voice, said 
he hoped his fate would be a warning 
to all that day. The caps were then 
drawn over their faces — a cord was tied 
lightly round the old woman's clothes, 
and they were, without any signal, in- 
stantly launched into eternity. The 
old woman seemed to die instantly, and 
did not move — the man was strongly 
convulsed for more than ten minutes. 
After hanging about forty minutes, 
the bodies were lowered into the street, 
and put into coffins, and sent off un- 
der a guard to the County Infirmary 
at Lisburn, for dissection. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Meeting op the Weaveks. 

8th. — Agreeably to a resolution 
adopted at last meeting, 71 delegates 
from the we^vg^s of Glasgow, the sub- 
urbs, and the adjoining counties, as- 
sembled in the Methodist Chapel, 
Clyde Street. The object of the 
meeting was to discuss the articles 
proposed at last meeting, to regulate 


the proceedings of the general associa- 
tion. The chair wa9 taken at one 
o'clock by Mr Stewart. The different 
deputies, or delegates, each gave in a 
report regarding the increase and suc- 
cess of their respective associations 
since their last meeting. From these 
it appears, that their numbers had con- 
siderably increased, and that some as- 
sociations had already collected from 
35/. to 45/., independent of their week- 
ly collections, to which each individual 
contributes one penny per week in 
their respective districts. After a 
long and animated discussion, 24 arti- 
cles were agreed to. The purport of 
these articles were to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of the general association in 
their endeavours to promote the inte- 
* rests of the weavers individually and 
collectively, and procure them an ad- 
vance of wages, by keeping up the 
strike till they had accomplished that 
object. About five o’clock the as- 
sembly adjourned, in order to get din- 
ner and to reermt their spirits from 
the fatigues of debate. At six o’clock 
they again assembled, and continued 
their deliberations till midnight, when 
the meeting adjourned till Thursday, 
in order to discuss some minor mat- 
ters. 

A justice of peace court was held in 
Glasgow, on Friday, to decide^ com- 
plaint at the instance of Mr Hutchi- 
son, manufacturer, against two wea- 
vers, for obstructing one of his work- 
men in his employment. This is the 
gentleman whom the last meeting of 
the delegates voted out of the trade ; 
and, agreeably to that resolution, a few 
people entered the shop where a ser- 
vant of his, named Miller, was work- 
ing, and desired him to return an un- 
finished web to his employer. Miller, 
however, refused to comply with this 
request, and expressed his determina- 
tion to finish his work. The party 
who entered the shop used no threats, 
nor was Miller addressed in a manner 
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'Calculated to intimidate him . The de- 
fendants' agent discovered a technical 
error in the complaint, on which the 
justices acquitted them. Before the 
.Court was dismissed, Mr Douglas, 
with his usual ability and spirit, lec- 
tured the association on their foolish 
and unmanly conduct, in attempting 
to thrust a respectable manufacturer 
out of all business. The justices con- 
sidered the offence which had been be- 
fore sufficiently proved ; and but for 
the error in the complaint, it would 
have been their duty to have consign- 
ed the defendants to Bridewell for a 
time. The weavers have published a 
reply ; in which they contend that 
there was nothing illegal in their with- 
drawing their services from a person 
who had reduced the profits of the ma- 
nufacturer, and was still undermin- 
ing their business ; and, so far from 
the association countenancing any 
violent measures, they had delivered 
up a man who had been guilty of 
throwing vitriol upo^ a web. 

Violent Outrage. 

George Smith, weaver in Cam- 
Jachie, and his sons, have been in the 
employment of Mr Peter Hutchison 
for some years; and on Wednesday 
last they took out four new webs. The 
fathef was waited on in the course of 
the evening by four individuals, said to 
.be members of committee, delegates, or 
otherwise, at the head of the weavers' 
combination, who remonstrated with 
him for taking the webs, and endea- 
voured to prevail with him to return 
the work, and on his refusing to do so, 
.they went off, making use of threats 
towards him. Early on Thursday af- 
ternoon, the threats' were carried into 
^eecution, inasmuch as a large mob as- 
sembled in the village, and after pre- 
paring, and suspending from a pole, 
what was announced as the effigy of 
Mr Smith, advanced with it, in a vio- 


lent and tumultuous manner, through 
the village to Smith’s house, where 
they first proceeded to alarm him 
knocking at his doors and on his win- 
dows ; after which they brought the 
effigy close up to the window, and with 
a whip, which had been frequently ap- 
plied in the same manner during their 
progress through the village, proceed- 
ed to bestow several hearty stripes on 
the effigy. Notice of these proceed- 
ings having reached Mr Hutchison, 
he dispatched information to the su- 
perintendant of police, who most 
promptly repaired to the spot at the 
head of a small party of officers, ac- 
companied by several persons whom 
Mr Hutchison sent to their assistance. 
On the arrival of this party at the 
west end of the village, they were as- 
sailed by- the mob with stones, bricks, 
and other missiles, and were put to 
flight, after many of them had beep 
pretty severely wounded. An addi- 
tional number of police-officers were 
then called out, and notice was trans- 
mitted to the cavalry barracks, by Bai- 
lie Lang, that a military force was 
likely to be required. Notice of the 
riot was likewise sent to Mr Moir, the 
sheriff-substitute of the county, who, 
with Bailie Lang, and one of the 
town-clerks, promptly repaired to the 
spot ; but before their arrival, and 
without the aid of a military force, Mr 
Hardic had, with the aid of a fresh 
supply of peace-officers, succeeded in 
quelling the riot, and securing several* 
individuals engaged therein, against 
whom an investigation is now in pro- 
gress. The following persons have 
been examined and committed : Alex- 
ander M f Phie, Andrew Dunsmore, 
John Riddell, Robert Reid, Richard 
Irvine, and John Smijth, .all weavers. 
* The workmen at a cotton-mill near 
Glasgow having demanded of tlniir 
employer to turn off his principal ma- 
nager, and that being refused, they 
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struck work. Two oilier mills follow- 
ed in support of the strike, upon which 
the master cotton-spinners, finding 
that there was a spirit of combination 
abroad, determined to discharge the 
^vhole of their workers, till they should 
give up, their pretensions of dictating 
to their masters whom they were to 
employ. The consequence is, that in 
all the mills in that neighbourhood, 
with the exception of two, both men 
and machinery are idle, to the great 
loss of all concerned. 

Disinterment op James If. 

Paris, Sept. 10. 

Yesterday tl$ Cafes of Paris emp- 
tied themselves into, St. Germains, 
which was thronged at an early hour, 
for the purpose of witnessing the au- 
gust ceremony of removing the royal 
remains of James II., king of Eng- 
land, which were unexpectedly disco- 
vered, a short time since, by the work- 
men employed in digging the founda- 
tion of the new church, which is build- 
ing upon the site of the old edifice, 
which was found to be in so ruinous a 
state as to he utterly incapable of re- 
pair. The road was thronged with 
carriages of all descriptions, and pedes- 
trians of all classes. The ceremony, 
which was conducted with great so- 
lemnity, began with a procession of 
prieSts, in their sacerdotal vestments, 
who, entering the chapel built for the 
temporary purposes of religious wor- 
ship, on a spot closely adjoining the 
church, performed the service of mass 
in a most impressive manner. The 
spectators, w r ho were very numerous, 
seemed greatly affected by the whole 
scene, which was strikingly grand, and 
replete with^noral associations. The 
entrance to the chapel was hung with 
a canopy of black cloth, as was the in- 
terior. The coffin, containing the 
royal remains, was placed upon a stage 
in the shape of a magnificent mauso- 


leum, hung round with tesselated dra- 
pery of the deepest mourning. The 
whole was surmounted with the royal 
diadem of gold, placed on a rich 
cushion of crimson velvet; over the 
whole of which was thrown a veil of 
black crape, which softened, without 
concealing, their splendour. Towards 
the close of the service the remains of 
the royal sovereign were removed, in 
great state, to the altar, beneath which 
the attendants proceeded to deposit it, 
with all those solemnities, so powerful 
in their effect, which distinguish the 
Catholic Church service. The whole ce- 
remony dosed about two o’clock. On a 
plain black tablet, in the front of the 
altar, is the following inscription : — 

D. O. M. ’ 

Jussu Georgii IV. 

„ Magme Britanniae Itegis 
Et Curante Equitc 
Exc. Caro to Stuart * 
Regis Britanniic Legato 
Caeteris antea rite peractis 
Et quo decet honore 
In stirpem regiam 
Ilic nuper effossa? 

Recondite sunt reliquia? 

Jacori II. 

Quo in secundo oivitatis 
Gradu elaris triumph is 
In primo, infelicior 
Post varios fortuna; casus 
♦ In spem melioris vita? 

Et beat© resurrectionis 
Ilic quievit in Domino 
MDCCCXXIV. 

Immediately under the above tablet, 
and, within the rails of the commu- 
nion-table; is a plain neat altar, with 
the following inscription : — 

Ces Depouilles Royales 
* Sont ici deposees 
En attendant 
Qu’elles soient plac&s 

Dans un 
Monument plus 
Convenablc, quand la 
Nouvelle Eglisc 
Sera constructe. 
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When the new church will be in a 
condition to receive “ Ccs Dipoutilcs 
Ramies” is very doubtful, as it is now 
JiJiy years since it was begun, and it 
is not yet advanced beyond the con- 
struction of about half a dozen pillars 
and a side wall. 

Mr Fauntleroy. 

About six o’clock on the evening of 
Thursday, the 10th instant, before 
the sitting of the magistrate at Marl- 
borough-street, two gentlemen came 
to the office, and expressed an anxious 
desire for an interview with one of 
the magistrates on urgent business ; 
their wish was communicated imme- 
diately to Mr Conant, who was at the 
time engaged with some private friends * 
at his own house adjoining the office, 
but the moment he received the inti- 
mation that two gentlemen waited for 
him on public business, he had them 
introduced at a private room. 

These two gentlemen, after a very 
short preface, made Mr Conan t ac- 
quainted with the nature of their bu- 
siness, namely, to obtain a warrant 
against Mr Henry Fauntleroy, of the 
firm of Marsfi, Stracey, Fauntleroy, 
and Graham, in Berner’s-street. 

Mr Conan t wak astonished and 
grieved at this application, being per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr Fauntle- 
roy, but he did not hesitate as to his 
duty, or the proper course to pursue, 
and, accordingly, had the information 
of the two appellants, as follows, taken 
down and sworn before hiir> 

w The information of John Dacon 
Hume, late of Pinnet Park, in the 
county of Kent, but now of Jhe Cus- 
; tom-house, London ; and of John 
Goodchild, surgeon, late of Wester- 
haffi, in the county of Kent, but now 
of Elm-tree-row, Regent Park, Mid- 
dlesex, token on oath before John Ed- 
ward Conant, Esquire, one of his Ma- 
jesty's justices of the peace for the 


county of Middlesex, this 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1824. 

<f And these informants, each for 
himself, say, that in the year 1818, 
the above-named two informants and 
Henry fauntleroy, banker, of Berner-^ 
street, in the county of Middlesex, 
were appointed joint trustees by Fran- 
cis William Beilis, of Oxten Cottage, 
in the county of Surrey, for the sum 
of 10,000/., then vested by the said 
Francis William Beilis in the 3 per 
cent imperial annuities, in the names 
of the said three trustees, to be for the 
use and benefit of Susan nab Beilis, the 
wife of the said Francis William Bei- 
lis, and his children; that the 10,000/. 
stock so purchased in ^he name of the 
said trustees, was deposited* in the 
hands of the said Henry Fauntleroy, 
to be placed by him to the credit of 
the said Francis William Beilis, in his 
bank ; that the stock so remained in 
the hands of the said Henry Fauntle- 
roy, as informant supposed, he, the 
said Henry Fauntleroy, continuing 
regularly to pay the dividends there- 
of. That informant having had occa- 
sion lately to inquire at the Bank of 
England respecting the stock so stand- 
ing, as he thought, in the names of 
the said trustees, he learned, with 
surprise, that the said stock had been 
sold out on the 13th of September, 

1 820, by George Edward Graham, un- 
der a warrant of attorney purporting 
to be signed by the above-named in- 
formants, and the said Henry Faunt- 
lerdy. That these informants h&ve 
seen the power of attorney, and that 
the signature, ‘ Henry Fauntleroy/ 
thereto, is the proper signature of the 
said trustee, Henry Fauntleroy, but 
that the names of the above two in- 
formants, signed to the said power of 
attorney, are not their proper signa- 
tures, but are false, forged, and coun- 
terfeited. These informants, there- 
fore, each for himself, charge that the 
said Henry Fauntleroy did utter the 
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said power of attorney, knowing the 
signatures of these informants there- 
to to be false, forged, and counterfeit- 
ed ; and these informants further 
charge, that the said Henry Fauntle- 
r<jy knew that the said 10,000/. stock 
had been so sold out on the 13th day 
df September, 1820; for, that in U 
conversation which the said Henry 
Fauntleroy had, within a few weeks, 
with* these informants, he stated to 
them, that the said 10,000/. stock was 
still standing in the names of the said 
three trustees, in the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

(Signed) <e J. D. Hume. 

John Goodchild. 

“ J. E. Conant.” 

Upon this inffi’mation Mr Conant 
instantly granted his warrant for the 
apprehension of Mr Fauntleroy, and 
placed it in the hands of Plank, the 
chief officer. 

* It was known that Mr Fauntleroy 
was the most general acting partner 
of the banking-house, and usually, 
when in town, nominally resided there. 
Plank, therefore, on receiving the 
warrant, went directly, about seven 
o’clock the same evening, to the house 
in Bferner's-street, and inquired for Mr 
Fauntleroy, but was answered that the 
gentleman dined from home, and was 
uncertain what time he would return. 
Plank determined to await that time, 
whatever it might he, and according- 
ly walked about the street, near the 
house, with another officer, the whole 
of that night, and until seven o’clock 
kin the morning. Mr Fauntleroy not 
.having come home by that time, Plank 
took it for granted that he had taken 
his rest somewhere else for the night, 
and the officer therefore returned to 
his own hoiae^having an appoint- 
ment with MXwodchild, who was to 
call on him at nine; leaving, how- 
ever, an officer still on the watch at 
Berner s-street. About ten o'clock, 


his usual hour of business, Mr Faunt- 
leroy was seen to enter the banking- 
house, and information was dispatch- 
ed to Plank to that effect. Plank in- 
stantly proceeded, accompanied by Mr 
Goodchild, to Bcrner's-street, and on 
his way Plank took the precaution of 
calling on a tradesman, and getting 
from him a check on the banking- 
house of Marsh and Co., of 10 /. for 10 
sovereigns, saying that he wanted to 
send a 10/. note into the country. 
This precaution the officer took, in or- 
der, as he did not intend to enter ex- 
actly with Mr Goodchild, to have a 
pretext for delay in the counting- 
house, to get payment of the check, 
until he should see Mr Goodchild in 
conversation with Mr Fauntleroy. 
When Plank, however, entered the 
bank, immediately after Mr Good- 
child, he saw this gentleman in a small 
office at the end of the counting- 
house, speaking to a gentleman seated 
at a desk, whom he knew to be Mr 
Fauntleroy. The officer did not, 
therefore, wait to present his check ; 
hut pushing on instantly by the clerks, 
saying that he wanted to speak one 
word to Mr Fauntleroy, he entered the 
place where the latter and Mr Good- 
child were in conversation ; and, clo- 
sing the door, made known his name 
and business at once, at the same time 
producing his warrant. Mr Faunt- 
leroy became dreadfully agitated, and 
exclaimed, (C Good Go3. ! cannot this 
business be settled ?” Plank begged of 
him to make no noise, but to walk out 
quietly for a few minutes, and they 
would there talk about a settlement. 
Mr Fauntleroy then signed a few blank 
checks with a very unsteady hand; 
and giving them to one of the clerks, 
told him he should go out for a few 
minutes, and putting on his hat, walk- 
ed out without observation by the side 
of the officer, who immediately con- 
ducted him to the private house of 
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Mr Conatat. Mr Fauntleroy being 
now fully aware of the dreadful situa- 
tion in which he was placed, express- 
ed a desire that the principal clerk at 
the banking-house should be sent for, 
that he might give him some direc- 
tions about the business of the day, 
which would otherwise be thrown into 
confusion, as it was not likely that any 
of the other partners would call in, it 
being his day of attendance. 

Mr Conant consented to the clerk 
being sent for, on the condition that any 
conversation that passed between them 
should be in the presence of the officer, 
to which Mr Fauntleroy readily as- 
sented; and when Mr Tyson, the 
clerk, arrived, the only conversation 
he had with him was to desire that he 
would instantly send for Mr Graham, 
who was in town, and also dispatched 
an express to Jlognor, for Mr Straeey, 
who was sojourning there, to come to 
town instantly. 

By this time Mr Hume, Mr Good- 
child, and Mr Fresh field, one of the 
solicitors to the Bank of England, were 
in attendance, and Mr Fauntleroy be- 
ing placed in proper security. Plank 
proceeded, accompanied by Mr Fresh- 
field, to make search at the banking- 
house amongst the prisoner’s papers 
for any documents that might throw 
farther light on the practices with 
which he was charged. When arrived 
at the bank, Mr Graham had by acci- 
dent just entered, and on learning the 
situation of his unhappy partner, he 
was thunderstruck for the moment, 
and scarcely able, to articulate. Mr 
Graham had not well recovered from 
his shock, when Mr Marsh, a very el- 
derly gentleman, another partner, 
came in, and the unfortunate affair 
being disclosed to him, he dropped in- 
to a chair and became almost insensi- 
ble from the shpek. These two gen- 
tlemen now threw open every place, 
and gave facility to the search of the 


officer, declaring that they had no oh* 
ject in secrecy, and that the whole of 
their affairs and transactions should 
be open to a thorough investigation. 
Plank made the necessary search, but 
found no papers of any consequence to 
the case under investigation. Mr 
Graham then accompanied Mr Fresli- 
iield and Plank to Mr Conant’s house, 
and the following farther investiga- 
tion and depositions were gone into. 

And first, the information of Messrs 
Hume and Goodchild, which w r e have 
above quoted, was put into the former 
depositions, to which these gentlemen 
were again sworn. 

Mr Freshfield now produced the 
power of attorney alluded to in those 
depositions, under which the 10,000/. 
stock was sold out of the Bank of Eng- 
land. This warrant of attorney was 
dated the 7th of September, 1820, and 
drawn up in the usual form of sueh 
documents, and was signed, 

“ Henry Fauntleroy. 

“ John D. IIume. 

“ John Goodchild.” 


« 

(( 


James Tyson 
Wm. Price, 


SON, I 

j 


Clerks in the Bank- 
ing-house of Marsh, 
Straeey, and Co.” 


Witnesses to the signature of Ilfenry 


Fauntleroy, and also witnesses to 
the signature of J. D. Hume. 

The signature of Mr Goodchild 
purported to be witnessed by the Re- 
verend Charles Hardinge, vicar of 


Tunbridge, and by John Mason, ser- 


vant to ditto. 


James Tyson was now swortr, and „ 
deposed that he was clerk in the bank- 
ing-house of Marsh and Co., that hifi' 
attestation to the signature of f< Henry 
Fauntleroy” is genuine, and was writ- 
ten by him on the 7th September, 
1820, when he witqess^d Mr Faunt- 
leroy signing this document at his re- 
quest ; but that the words, " Clerks 
in the Banking-house of Marsh and 
Co.,” and the words, " Also witnesses 


10 
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to the signature of J. D. Hume/' were 
not then written, and are the proper 
handwriting of the prisoner. This 
witness farther deposed, that he never 
did witness the signature of Mr Hume 
to'-an instrument of any kind. 

- , George* Edward Graham deposed* 
that he hasf been for some time a part- 
ner in the banking-house in Berner's- 
strect, with the prisoner ; that on the 
13th of September, 1820, the prisoner 
handed him the power of attorney now 
produced, with directions to sell out 
the 10,000/. 3 per cent imperial an- 
nuities there described ; that he did so 
sell out his stock, and placed it to the 
credit of the prisoner's private account. 

These were the whole of the depo- 
sitions taken on that day ; and upon 
them Mr Conant committed the pri- 

• soner to the House of Correction, 
Col dbath- fields, for re-examination. 

The prisoner being thus disposed of, 
his partners were naturally extremely 
anxious to know the real situation of 
their affairs, which had been so much 
under the management of a person 
charged with an extensive forgery, and 
solicited strenuously to be allowed au 
interview with him, in order to ascer- 
tain if this 10,000/- was the only ground 
of charge against him ; for if so, they 
had no dread of their own stability. 
Mr Graham was particularly pressing 
upon this point, because, as he openly 
and candidly at once told Mr Fresh- 
field, he recollected having sold out 
oth'e/ stock to large amounts for the 
1 prisoner, under powers of attorney of 
the same sort. 

* * Mr Conant did not, however, feel it 
his duty to permit, under present cir- 
cumstances, any person whatever to 
visit him. 

On Saturda^unbrning, at four o'- 
clock, Mr Stracey arrived in town 
express from Bognor, and on that day 
"again the application was renewed, and 
again refused for cogent reasons. 


Entry op Charles X. into Paris. 

(From the Journal des Dehats. ) 

Paris, Sept. 27. 

At 2.5 minutes after 11, the King 
stepped into his carriage at St Cloud. 
Arriving at Porte- Maillot, his Ma- 
jesty mounted his horse, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy rain. The procession 
then moved forward in the order an- 
nounced. 

The King arrived at half past 12 at 
the barrier l'Etoilc, where the muni- 
cipal body was assembled. The Pre- 
fect presented to his Majesty the keys' 
of Paris, and addressed him* in these 
terms : — 

“ Sire, — The aspect of your Ma- 
jesty comes to dissipate the funeral 
veil which covers these walls. The im- 
mense population wept for their fa- 
ther ; to-day they recover their King, 
and, as in times past, they have wholly 
surmounted their grief. Beloved So- 
vereign, you will see them faithful 
and unanimous, manifesting their joy. 
You have reigned for some days. Sire, 
and the dignity of the royal family is 
already extended ; the great thought 
of the state fortifies itself even in the 
centre ; and repeated acts of clemency 
and goodness signalize the happy com- 
mencement of your reign. Enjoy, 
Sire, your first benefits, enjoy the 
scene offered to your view. Confidence 
lias entered the heart ; credit is ex- 
tending ; everything takes a new life, 
and opinions are united, mingled in 
one sentiment of hope and love, as on 
the ever-memorable day when the ca- 
pital received you. Sire, and carried 
you to the palace of your ancestors : 
Sire, the Magistrates of Paris come to 
the threshold of its gates to place this 
faithful city under your august pro- 
tection. Your Majesty permits us to 
expect this, and your royal words are 
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engraved on all hearts. Surrounded 
by princes of your illustrious house, 
escorted by the glory of France, you 
are going. Sire, to enter these walls. 
Our ancient monuments seem to pride 
themselves in adding another king to 
the ancient dynasty which founded 
them, to the Jong list of the kings your 
ancestors, all of whom were pleased to 
embellish and to promote the prospe- 
rity of their capital. Proud of being 
the cradle of the most noble and most 
glorious family of the universe — proud 
of possessing its new king, Paris may 
aspire to the character of the fjueeri of 
cities, by its magnificence, as its peo- 
ple will be before all others in their 
fidelity, their devotedness, and their 
love. Accept, Sire, these keys, the 
marks of its submission and its re- 
spect ; allow us to lay them at your 
Majesty's feet, as we there lay the ho- 
mage of the transports and of the una- 
nimous sentiments of this immense 
multitude, who have hastened forth to 
see their king. Vive le Roi 1” 

The King replied — 

“ I leavp the keys in your care, be- 
cause I know that I cannot commit 
them to more faithful hands. Keep 
them, then, gentlemen, keep them. 

“ It is with sentiments of deep sor- 
row and sincere joy that T enter within 
these walls, in the midst of my good 
people— of joy, because I know well 
that I wish to occupy myself in conse- 
crating my life, to my last hour, to se- 
cure and consolidate their happiness/' 

A discharge of a hundred-and-one 
pieces of cannon announced the entree 
of the King. 

Notwithstanding the rain, which 
continued during the whole of the 
morning, the Champs Elysees were 
filled with an immense cyowd of per- 
sons, who made the air resound with 
their joyful acclamations. When the 
procession reached the entrance of the 
avenue cle Mari guy, the rain ceased, 
and did apt begin again till the King 
left N^frc Danje. 


The Boulevards, the streets, and 
the quays, were thronged with people 
as if it had been the finest weather. 
All the houses were decorated with 
white flags and jlcur de lys. The King 
marched with a slow step. The enthu- 
siasm inspired by his presence it is im- 
possible to describe. On every side, 
nothing was heard but shouts of, 
“ Long live the King j” — “ Long live 
Charles X. !" — “ Long liv^ the Dau- 
phin !" — <c Long live the Bourbons 1" 
The Monarch evinced the pleasure he 
experienced by the affable manner in 
which he saluted his people. Ilis Ma- 
jesty deigned to receive, himself, with 
the most gracious condescension, more 
than four hundred petitions which v\ ere 
presented to him. The King often 
spoke to the officers, and even to the 
National Guard. Thd ecstasy of the 
whole population was at its height. 
This was a holiday — a day of general 
happiness — destined to be for ever me- 
morable in our annals. 

The King arrived at Notre Dame 
at ten minutes after two. His Ma- 
jesty was received by the Archbishop, 
who addressed him on the occasion as 
follows : — 

“ Sire, all hearts hasten before the 
King at his return to his capital ; grief 
and respect can no longer restrain the 
joy and the transports of your people. 
Tears give place to other tears, and ac- 
clamations succeed to deepest silence* 
Sire, it is Jove which weeps, and it is 
love which now rejoices. Before mount- 
ing to the palace of your fathers — be-- 
fore taking that repose which will alsb 
be ours, your Majesty comes this day, 
in the most splendid manner, tb raise 
religion, beaten down by the same 
blow which struck his Most Christian 
Majesty. If is youv vyjll, Sire, that it 
should be the first toTreceire that con- 
solation which you bring to all* May 
it bless you. Enter into its sanctu-. 
ary — come and give it your royal hand 
—and receive from its faithful mouth 
flic promise of its divine gratitude 
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For us, Sire, who are its ministers and 
your subjects, we beg of you. Sire, on 
the threshold of his temple, to receive 
with favour the respect and the vows 
which I, at this moment, am so happy 
and so honoured in offering to your Ma- 
jesty in the character of your tirst pas** 
tor. Deign also. Sire, to accept all 
those of the venerable prelates, who 
share; the labours and the solicitudes of 
my Episcopacy. Permit, finally, Sire, 
that the Clergy and Chapter of the 
Archbishopric of Paris swear to you, 
before the living God, and in the front 
of his sacred altars, the faith and ho- 
mage they have preserved to your il- 
lustrious brother/' 

The King replied — 

“ Sir, my first duty, as it was my 
first care, on an occasion so afflicting 
to my heart, was to prostrate myself 
before the Lord, to solicit from him, 
through the intercession of the Holy 
Virgin, the strength and courage ne- 
cessary to enable me to fulfil the im- 
portant task which lias been imposed 
upon me. Without him we are no- 
thing ; witli him we can do everything. 
Assist me, gentlemen, with your pray- 
ers; I solicit them not so much for 
myself as for France, which my bro- 
ther has rendered so happy. Yes, not- 
withstanding the grief I feel, I am 
confident that, with the support of the 
Most Pligh, I shall succeed not in ma- 
king you forget the loss which you 
have sustained, but at least in soften- 
ing it$ bitterness." 

The r King was then conducted to 
the place reserved for him. After Te 
Deim, the procession returned to the 
Tuileries, by the quays and streets al- 
ready mentioned. In passing before 
the Louvre, by the Pont des Arts, his 
Majesty observed' the Marquess de 
Autichamp, governor of the Louvre, 
whose great age had prevented him 
'from being present at Notre Dame. 
His Majesty approached this ol4 ser- 


vant, spoke to him, and took him by 
the hand. 

The King reached the Chateau at a 
quarter to four. 


OCTOBER. 

Coroner's Inquest on Mr Sadler. 

2. — The Coroner (John Hargreaves, 
Esq.) and jury assembled at about tea 
o'clock yesterday (Friday) morning, 
and forth witl i proceeded to a view of 
the body. The face was livid — the 
eyes of a dark purple — and the head 
presented a frightful spectacle. 

Thomas Varley, of the parisli of 
Church, plumber and glazier, examin- 
ed. On Wednesday afternoon last, I 
observed a balloon in the air, and I set 
out with an intention of going towards 
it. I ran to the gate of a field, and 
there I saw a man hanging by one leg 
from the car attached to the balloon, 
which descended within about ten 
yards of the ground, and there the 
man fell; the balloon then again ascend- 
ed, and I saw no more of it ; I went 
to the man who had fallen, but he ap- 
peared to me to be dead ; he was ly- 
ing on bis right side, which was very 
black, and bis tongue was out of his 
mouth, and quite black; he bled at 
one ear. 

David Aitkin, clerk to Messrs Simp- 
son and Co. — On Wednesday afternoon, 
about half past two o’clock, I observed 
a balloon in the air ; it then appeared 
about the size of a hat ; in about one 
minute after I saw it, it struck the 
ground, and rebounded to a great 
height ; it then gradually descended, 
and came almost down to the ground ; at 
this period the anxiety of Mr Sadler ap- 
peared most intense ; he and his com- 
panion were lying flat on the car, call- 
ing out to me, “ Get hold of the rope, 
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get hold of the rope.” I made an ef- 
fort to get hold of it, but in conse- 
quence of the strong winch it got out 
of my reach in a moment : I lost sight' 
of it for some time, and shortly after- 
wards I saw it again ; it was ascend- 
ing, and soon disappeared ; I then pro- 
ceeded to the place where I heard the 
deceased had fallen ; he was lying on 
the ground, surrounded by a great 
number of people ; I attended the re- 
moval of the body to the public-house, 
where the deceased now is, and was 
present when the surgeons examined 
the body. 

Robert Mercer. — I distinctly saw 
the car strike against the chimney of 
a house near the meadow ; a man was 
then thrown from the car, and was 
suspended by one foot until he fell ; 
the chimney was thrown down by the 
shock. Whilst the deceased was sus- 
pended by the leg, the balloon passed 
near other buildings, and I think it 
probable that whilst he was in that 
situation, he was struck against the 
chimney of one of those buildings; I 
think that more probable than that 
the deceased was hurt by the car 
striking against the chimney which 
was thrown down. 

Mr James Muir, surgeon, of Aek- 
rington.— I attended the deceased on 
Wednesday last ; a large fracture ap- 
peared on the right side of the head ; 
the bones were completely driven into 
the brain ; one rib was broken ; the 
deceased lived until eight o'clock yes- 
terday morning; the fracture and the 
injury down to the brain were, in my 

C * mi, quite sufficient to cause death ; 

injuries, I think, were received 
by means of the deceased being struck 
"against a chimney, or some building 
i&the progress of the balloon, and not 
by the fall out of the car ; I suspect 
the bedf struck the chimncv at or be- 
fore the time that the car aid. Ver- 
dict-^" Accidental Death, by being 


struck against a chimney/' Deodand 
upon the balloon and car, 2s. 

Balloon Hoax. — A great number 
of persons assembled yesterday to wit- 
ness the ascent of a balloon from the 
Green Man (Kent-road). The balloon 
Was described as the “ largest in Eng- 
land but at four o'clock, the time 
fixed for the ascension, it was announ- 
ced that, owing to an accident to the 
apparatus, the aerial journey was post- 
poned. It was stated that the balloon 
was the old lawn one formerly belong- 
ing to Mr Graham, and which he found 
it impossible to set in motion. 

MAKQUIS OF HAStlNGS. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday* the 3d September, 1823, 
Minutes of the Secret Courts of the 
30th July last, and 13th and 20th 
ult. were read, and ordered to he re- 
corded on the public minutes, the same 
being as follows, viz. : — 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held 
on Wednesday, the 30th July, 1823 — 
A member of the Court gave notice, 
that on Wednesday, the 13th August 
next, it is his intention to call the 
Court's attention to the services ren- 
dered by the Marquis of Hastings, in 
the office of Govern or- General of In- 
dia. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, 
held on Wednesday, the 13th August 
1823 — A member of the Court, in re- 
ference to the notice which he gave on 
Wednesday, the 30th ult., postponed 
to some future day the fulfilment of 
his intention of calling the Court's at- 
tention to the services rendered^by the 
Marquis of Hastings in the office of 
Governor-General of Irjdia. 

At a Secret Court' of Directors, 
held on Wednesday, the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1823 — A member of the Court, 
adverting to the notice he gave on the ' 
30th ult., stated, that he should, ou 
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Wednesday, September 3, fulfil his in- 
tention of calling the Court's attention 
to the services rendered by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in the office of Go- 
vernor-General of India. 

A ifiember of the Court, adverting 
-to the notjee given by him on the 20th 
ult., then proposed the following mo- 
tion, viz. : — 

“ That this Court, talcing into con- 
sideration the zeal, ability, and disin- 
terestedness qm-nifested by the Most 
NobleThe^Marquis of Hastings in the 
conduct of the East India Company’s 
affairs, during the whole of the period 
for which he has presided over the 
British interests in India, are of opi- 
nion, that, as a mark of the high sense 
entertained by the Court of his Lord- 
ship’s merits and services, an annuity 
„ of 5000/., to issue out of the territo- 
rial revenues of India, for the term of 
twenty years, or for the duration of 
the Company’s charter, to commence 
from the day of his departure from 
India, be granted to trustees, for the 
benefit of the Marquis of Hastings and 
his family, to be applied and paid in 
such manner, and for such uses, as the 
Court may determine.” 

Whereupon a long debate ensued ; 
in the course of which it was moved, 
“ That this Court do now adjourn.” 

And the question thereon being 
put by the ballot, and the numbers 
appearing to be equal. 

The Chairman declared the question 
to be lost, under the provisions of the 
act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, sec. 

77 ’ . 

’ The question on the original motion 
being also put by the ballot, and the 
numbers thereon appearing to be equal. 

The Chairman declared the same to 
be lost, under the provisions of the act 
above-mentioned: 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
.Wednesday, the 17th September 1823, 
a member of the Court gave notice, 


“ That on the 8th of October be shall 
bring before the Court a motion to 
take into consideration the services of 
the Marquis of Hastings.” 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the 1st October, 1823, 
the notice given by a member of the 
Court on the 17th ult, of a motion to 
take into consideration the services of 
the Marquis of Hastings, which stood 
for the 8th instant, was, witli the 
Court’s consent, Avithdrawn ; and the 
same member stated his intention of 
bringing the subject forward on a fu- 
ture day. 

An immense mass of papers are pub- 
lished by the East India Company, 
relative to certain pecuniary transac- 
tions which took place between a house 
of* British bankers at Hydrabad, and 
the native court of the Nizam, during 
the government of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and which seem to have 
been looked upon by the Court of Di- 
rectors as affecting very seriously, if 
not his lordship’s personal character, 
at least the correctness and general 
merits of his administration. It ap- 
pears from them that the house of 
Palmer and Co. bankers, at Hydrabad, 
M ere countenanced by the government 
of Lord Hastings, in advancing large 
sums by way of loan to the court of 
Hydrabad ; — that the Company at 
home were not satisfied cither with 
the imperfect explanations received 
from the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil relative to these transactions, or 
with so much of the nature of them as 
could be understood from his dis- 
patches; that Sir William Rumbold, a 
ward, or some other intimate connexion 
of Lord Hastings, who had accompani* 
ed hisJLordship to India, was a partner 
in the banking-house of Palmer and 
Co. ; that by an act of Parliament, no 
British subject can embark in pecuni- 
ary transactions with any native power 
without incurring severe penalties; 
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that; in the opinion of the Court of Di- 
rectors, a licence from the Bengal go- 
vernment to the banking-house, exon- 
erating them from the risk of such pe- 
nalties, was granted without an ade- 
quate necessity, and was abused by the 
bankers, in terms of their contracts 
with the Nizam, and in the exorbitant 
interest for which they stipulated — “to 
purposes injurious to the interests of 
our ally, and discreditable to the Bri- 
tish character.” The ground on which 
the continuance (though not, perhaps, 
the original employment) of those 
means of raising supplies for a native 
power, arc vehemently condemned on 
another consideration, viz. their being 
destined to provide for the pay and 
establishment of auxiliary native corps, 
disciplined after the European manner, 
and commanded by officers from Eu- 
rope, an object which, it appears from 
the correspondence, the Court of Di- 
rectors could not meditate without 
profound alarm. The correspondence 
is maintained on the part of the Com- 
pany in a tone of severity almost un- 
measured. In their letter of Novem- 
ber 28, 1821, they tell the Governor- 
General that he has exhibited “ not 
an assumption of discretionary power, 
on the part of the local government, to 
suspend the execution of instructions 
from liomer but an assumption to do 
what you please, and to communicate 
to us just so much of what you have 
done as you jnay see fit. And on what 
ground does this assumption rest? 
That we are not qualified to draw 
right conclusions from the information 
which is laid before us, but that, from 
ignorance of all that we ought to know, 
it is not only unnecessary, but unsafe, 
to put us in possession of the materials 
of knowledge. We should be unworthy 
of the, station we hold, if we did not 
strongly condemn such proceedings 
defended by such allegations.” This is 
pretty stiff language, and is accompa- 


nied by the charge that Lord Hastings 
had, in substance, though not in words, 
lent the credit of the Company to the 
pecuniary transactions with the Ni- 
zam. It is further stated, that Messrs 
Adam and Stuart had opposed, uni- 
formly but vainly, the wliqle course 
pursued by the Governor- General re- 
lative to these proceedings. The re- 
ply of Lord Hastings in 1823 is de- 
signed, apparently, as a justification 
of liis own official conduct, and a re- 
prehension of the Court of Directors. 
The defence of the acts which were 
impugned by them is rested on the 
exigency of the crisis — on the peril of 
the war which raged over central In- 
dia — on the intrigues at Hydrabad 
against the British interest — on the 
equity of the transactions in which the 
house of Palmer had engaged — on the 
moderation of the terms which they, 
exacted — and on the necessities of the 
public service. 

13th Manchester has been in a 

state of extreme agitation, on account 
of a terrific accident which lias occur- 
red. About nine o'clock, part of the up- 
permost floor of the fire-proof cotton- 
factory in Salford, recently erected by 
Mr Nathan Gough, gave way, owing, 
as is supposed, to the breaking of two 
of the iron-beams by which it was sup- 
ported. The bricks, of which the floor 
was composed, together with the ma- 
chinery upon it, and the fragments of 
the iron-beams falling upon the next 
floor, carried down a portion of that 
also, and so on to the next floor, down 
to the ground-floor of the factory, 
which is six stories high, burying in 
the ruins all the work-people who hap- 
pened to be standing on those parts of 
the floors which gave way. About 250 
persons, principally children, were em- 
ployed in the factory:; and the scene, 
for some time after the accident, was 
dreadful beyond description. The thick 
cloud of dust raised by the fall of the 
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arches, rendered it impossible for some 
. time to see the extent of tho mischief, 
or to form any conjecture as to the 
number of persons who had suffered 
by it. Parents were running about 
in every direction, in a state of dis- 
^-traction, # calling for their children, and 
wringing their hands when none an- 
swered them. At first few persons da- 
red to go near the scene of mischief, 
front a fear lest the other parts of the 
floors, or thj^walls of the building, 
whic*R\verfc<onsidcrably shaken, might 
fall upon them. After a short time, 
however, seeing that no further fall 
took place, a number of men were in- 
duced to lend their assistance to extri- 
cate the unfortunate persons who were 
buried under the ruins. A number 
were got out aliv e, but all more or less 
injured; and about twenty dead bo- 
* dies, chiefly of women and girls, were 
dug out of the rubbish. 

“ Missolonghi, 30th July, 

(1 1th August) 1024. 

“ With deep regret have we heard 
of the death of Lord Charles Murray, 
so?] of tlie Duke of Atholl, at Gnstou- 
ni, on the 1 1th August (new style,) 
at 10 a. m. His death was occasioned 
by a most violent pain in the regions 
of the head. He was aged 25 years, 
and, although so young, had evinced 
from the moment liis foot pressed our 
country, the most noble and philan- 
thropic sentiments, with an ardour to 
fulfil them as far as lay in his power. 

• “ Before leaving this place for the 
seat of government, he had united his 
name to that of our countrymen, and 
had furnished the means of erecting a 
battery on our frontier line, to which 
is given the name of one of his most 
illustrious relatives. 

“ After remaining some days with 
the government, he set out on his re- 
turn to this place; death overtook him 
at Gastouni. 

“ Mr Georgio Sessini, in whose 
house he was lodged, paid him every 


attention and assistance, for which the 
nation owes him her thanks. So soon 
as our governor. Prince Alexander 
Mavrocordato, heard of it, he immedi- 
ately entreated l)r Julius Mellingen 
to set off for Gastouni, and endeavour 
to save the life of the noble lord. Fate, 
however, decreed that lie should arrive 
one hour after Lord Charles had died. 

“ Ilis body was interred on the 12tb 
instant. General Constantine Bozzaris 
and Georgio Sessini, all the Suliotes, 
and the whole population, followed him 
to the grave. The Archbishop Chirilo 
pronounced his funeral oration: 

“ Dee}> is the regret which the loss 
of this illustrious personage lias occa- 
sioned; the ardour he displayed for our 
cause will rest long and deep in the 
heart of every Greek .” — (Extract from 
the Greek Chronicle.) 

Algoa Bay. 

We annex an extract of a letter 
written by one of the new settlers at 
Algoa Bay. There will be found se- 
veral inconsistencies, which we do not 
pretend to reconcile, in the writer’s 
statements, but it is obvious that the 
prospects in that settlement, which 
proved so disastrous to those who first 
ventured thither, are materially im- 
proving. 

u Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, 
June 18, 1824. 

ff We are now becoming in some de- 
gree settled here, and the colony is so 
far improved, that none who now come 
out would incur any risk of encoun- 
tering the difficulties we met with at 
first. The way is now paved, and per- 
sons with moderate views, and a capi- 
tal of five hundred pounds, would soon 
become independent. For labourers, 
in particular, great advantages present 
themselves, and the people of that class 
already here really fee 1 themselves of 
so much importance, that they are, in 
demeanour at least, like the nobility 
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of the country. Though I pay them 
very high wages, I am compelled to 
use urgent entreaties to get anything 
done ; and at this moment, so impor- 
tant a person is our cobbler, that I can 
neither get a pair of shoes mended for 
love nor money. The only drawback 
on the labouring class is the heat of 
the middle of the day for about four 
months. The cautious Dutch sleep 
in the middle of the day, but the, Eng- 
lish labourers spend their time drink- 
ing, and arc, therefore, generally in- 
corrigible drunkards. Printing is at 
present prohibited here ; but we ex- 
pect that the next arrivals from Eng- 
land will bring out an order to remove 
that prohibition. Indeed, the obstacles 
to improvement here are so temporary, 
that they arc hardly worth alluding 
to. Almost all the individuals here 
who are in authority are half-pay offi- 
cers, and very far from sagacious in 
what concerns the management of an 
infant colony. You may take a speci- 
men of their political sagacity. We 
have but one butcher in Port Eliza- 
beth : another butcher applied to the 
Land-drost (a colonel) for permission 
to begin business, but this officer told 
him he did not see any occasion for 
two butchers. The climate here is bet- 
ter than at Cape Town, and, for my 
own part, I had rather settle my fa- 
mily in the country than in a large 
town. I should do very well indeed, 
if I thought only of myself, and not of 
making provision for my family, whom 
I long to have with me; but I tremble 
at the risk of placing them here, un- 
til I have a home lit for their recep- 
tion. I am, therefore, straining every 
nerve to improve the land I have got, 
and to build a house. I have already 
enclosed my land at considerable cost, 
and have built some small houses for 
the accommodation of the workmen. 
I am now projecting the building a 
good house for myself, which I hope 
to be able to accomplish for the small 


sum of 150Z. I have, ajt present* no- 
thing but out-goings, and have de- 
rived no benefit yet from the produce 
of my land. I do not expect to get 
produce from my garden till near Sep- 
tember, and I have constantly one 
man at work, and have sometimes em- 
ployed several. — Clothes are exces- 
sively dear. My flock of sheep and 
goats have greatly diminished, and we 
have not sufficient shelter for cattle in 
the rainy season, and fr r gm this cause 
I lost, lately, three cows^dut'of ten. 
You will say 1 have not managed badly 
to get on as I have. I have five horses, 
a chaise, and cart ; but I have never 
had a ride in my chaise, although I 
brought it with me from Cape Town, 
for 1 can get no servant to wait upon 
me. The necessaries of life, however, 
are extremely cheap. If you cannot 
get roast beef in England, come here 
and you will have your sirloin at two- 
>cnee per lb. ; besides which, you will 
lave grapes, peaches, melons, &e., and 
wine for about 3d. a bottle. We hope 
for a free trade here, and no military 
superintendence. We are all true John 
BulJs, and hope to have the Covent- 
garden election one day or other/’ 


NOVEMBER. 

Fatal Duel. 

3d.*— Wc regret to learn, that on 
Saturday morning, a duel was fought 
iu the vicinity of the North Queens- 
ferry, between Captain Gurley and Mr 
Westall, which proved fatal to the for- 
mer, who was shot through the heart. 

We have collected the following par- 
ticulars respecting the above duel 
The parties, who werfe Captain Gur- 
ley and a Mr Westall, the latter ha- 
ving been lately connected with the 
firm of Fisher and Co., lace mer- 
chants, London, had been at the Don* 
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caster races, where Mr Westall lost a 
bet with Captain Gurley of seventy 
guineas. At the same races. Captain 
Gurley lost a bet witl\ a friend of Mr 
Wes tail's. The parties very lately met 
together at the Black Bull Inn of this 
city, wfyen, after a most friendly re- 
cognition of each other, Captain Gur- 
ley reminded Mr Westall of the bet 
which he, Mr Westall, had lost. Mr 
Westall again informed the captain, 
that he was , authorized by his friend 
to scrTKto'one^bet against the other ; 
upon which Captain Gurley called him 
a swindler, to which Westall replied, 
by calling the captain a liar. The 
captain then seized a poker, and aim- 
ed a blow with it at Wes tail's head, 
but the weapon descended upon his 
shoulder, and with such force, that it 
broke in two. Mr Westall was ren- 
dered insensible by the blow ; but 
when he recovered, he went into the 
Coffee-room, where he indulged in the 
most abusive language against Cap- 
tain Gurley. A challenge ensued, and 
Salisbury Crags was chosen as the 
place for deciding the quarrel next 
morning. At the time and place fix- 
ed, the parties, along with Captain 

1) , as Captain Gurley's second, 

and a medical gentleman, appeared. 
But Mr J , who had been employ- 

ed to act as Mr We stall's second, was 
absent, in consequence of his attend- 
ance* having been prevented by indis- 
position of his father, who had come 
to the knowledge of what was intend- 
ed. In consequence of that gentle- 
man's absence, it was arranged be- 
tween tlic parties that they should ad- 
journ to North Qucensferry, in order 
to afford Mr Westall an opportunity 
of engaging another second. Captain 
Gurley, liis^ second, and the medical 
gentleman, accordingly, repaired to 
South Queensferry, and were about to 
push from shore in a boat when they 
observed a carriage approaching, for 


which they waited. This carriage con- 
tained Mr Westall and Mr D- 

S , who had agreed to act as Mr 

Westali's second. They were received 
into the boat, which conveyed the whole 
company across, and on the heights 
above North Queensferry this tragedy 
was completed. 

From the Hampshire Telegraph . 

10th. — This morning his Majesty's 
discovery ship the Griper, Captain* 
George F. Lyon, most unexpectedly 
arrived at this port, and ran into the 
harbour, direct from Davis's Straits, 
with the signal of distress flying, ha- 
ving lost all her anchors and cables in 
fruitless endeavours to get into Re- 
pulse Bay, whither she was under or- 
•ders to proceed, for the purpose of co- 
operating with Captain Parry in search 
of a north-west passage. The circum- 
stances which have led to the failure 
of this branch of the north-west expe- 
dition are attributable to stormy and 
severe weather, which prevailed in a 
more intense degree than the oldest 
northern navigator remembers, and to 
the extraordinary bad qualities of the 
ship for the purposes required. It ap- 
pears that tne Griper left Stromness * 
on the first of July, and made Cape 
Chudleigh (on the Labrador coast) on 
the 2d of August, having fallen in 
with icebergs three days previously, 
and from which time she was beset 
with drift ice. In this passage she was 
found to make so little progress, that 
the Snap (her provision tender) was 
frequently obliged to take her in tow. 
From Cape Chudleigh the Griper was 
obliged to stretch to the northward, 
to Resolution Island, as the field-ice 
prevented progress up Hudson Strait ; 
they were, however, enabled to make 
slow advances to the westward, close 
to the Savage Islands, until they made 
Salisbury or Nottingham Island, hut 
which place could not be ascertained 
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from the impossibility of making ob- 
servations off the Upper Savage Is- 
lands. Some canoes of natives came 
off to them, who appeared to be of the 
same description of Esquimaux with 
which our navigators were before ac- 
quainted. They were dismissed with 
liberal presents, and appeared much 
gratified. From Salisbury Island the 
Griper proceeded to the south point 
of Southampton Island, in which they 
ivere assisted by a strong current set- 
ting down Fox's Channel ; but on their 
rounding Southampton Island, this 
current, which then came down Sir 
Thomas Rowe's Welcome, (up which 
they wished to proceed,) was directly 
against them, and nearly caused their 
shipwreck. Southampton Island was 
found to be laid down with tolerablo 
accuracy. Off the south-west end of 
the island the Griper was obliged to 
anchor, in consequence of suddenly 
shoaling her water : in a gale of wind 
she parted one anchor, but brought up 
again with three anchors a-head, in 
quarter less four fathoms water ; when 
the tide fell, the sea was so heavy 
that the rudder continually struck the 
ground, and was lifted almost out of 
the gudgeons ; this was on the 1st of 
' September. On the weather modera- 
ting, the Griper proceeded up the 
Welcome, but a northerly gale of iwind 
springing up, the ship was driven into 
Hudson's Bay. However, by perseve- 
rance, and taking advantage of every 
favourable breeze of wind, she readied 
Cape Fullarton, the larboard entrance 
of Wager River, and within about 
sixty miles of the spot (Repulse Bay) 
where she was intended to winter. 
The coast on the American mainland 
was found so rocky and extremely dan- 
gerous, that she was obliged to stretch 
off for Southampton Island, whence 
she endeavoured to make for Repulse 
Bay, hot was driven by the tide di- 
rectly to. the southward and westward, 
against what was supposed to be Wa- 


ger River. Here strong breezes and a 
heavy snow-storm set in, which made 
it necessary that the ship should be 
brought to witfi three anchors a-head 
and made snug. The sea rose rapidly, 
and broke over the ship with tremen- 
dous force, forming thick co^ts of ice 
in an instant, so as to connect the 
shrouds together half way up the rig- 
ging. The snow also fell so fast that 
the men Lad much difficulty in keep- 
ing the decks clear. Tffii ship all this 
time pitched so dreadfully,' that the 
cables came over the bumpkins, one 
of which was thereby broken. During 
the night, a large stream of ice was 
discovered coming down upon the ship, 
but, most happily, it parted before it 
reached her, and some small portions 
of it only struck against the bows, 
which did no damage. The wind con- 
tinued to increase, as well as the 
snow ; at five o’clock irt the morning 
the starboard cable parted, and, on the 
ship swinging to the other three an- 
chors, she was struck by a sea and 
parted from them all. Her situation 
at this time was the most perilous that 
can be imagined, every individual mo- 
mentarily expecting that slie would 
drive on shore. Means of preserva- 
tion, however, were not neglected ; 
the trysails were got on her, though 
it was so dark that no object could be 
discerned, and they did not know so 
much as which way the ship's -head 
lay, from the compasses having ceased 
to act, the ship being, as it is suppo- 
sed, directly over or near the Magne- 
tic Pole. Whilst presuming, in this 
distressing dilemma, that the wind 
had shifted off the land, as the water 
deepened, a sight of the sun, and sub- 
sequently of tiie other celestial bodies, 
was obtained, (of which they liad had 
no view for some days,) and the ship 
was found to have been drifted out of 
the Welcome, after having attained 
lat. 65. 30. There was at this moment 
no anchor left in the ship. Notwith- 
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standing, it was determined, if possi- 
ble, to winter about Chesterfield Inlet, 
or even to the southward of that spot. 
The persevering efforts of all on board 
were accordingly directed to gain the 
American shore, but finding that the 
ship got into the shallows of Hudson's 
Bay, they were reluctantly com pel fed 
to edge away for Salisbury Island, 
still hoping that a few fine and fa- 
voifrablc days would restore to them 
their lost ground. The bad weather, 
however, etilF continued, and there 
was much difficulty in watering the 
ship at these places, from a stream of 
ice. A number of natives came off to 
them in their canoes, and trafficked 
their clothes for iron and spears. At 
length the hopeless continuance of bad 
weather, the wretched condition of the 
ship, (from her incapacities,) the offi- 
ccTjS and crew having suffered more 
hardships than on any previous voy- 
age, the advanced stage of the season, 
with numerous other concomitant mi- 
series, compelled Captain Lyon to 
consent that the ship should he got 
out of Hudson's Straits, (an extent of 
800 miles of dangerous navigation ;) 
which place they had scarcely cleared, 
when a southerly gale drove them 
up Davis’s Straits, lf>0 miles to the 
southward of Resolution Island. Pro- 
videntially, a change of wind enabled 
them soon after to proceed on a south- 
ern passage homeward, and the Griper 
arrived here in six weeks, in the state 
we have described. 

Though little has been effected to- 
wards solving tlic geographical pro- 
blem of a north-west passage by this 
voyage, yet some most interesting elu- 
cidations of the deviation of the com- 
pass have been brought to light. The 
compasses began to waver and contra- 
dict each other when abreast of the 
Savage Islands ; and, as the ship got 
to the westward, the compasses got 
unsteady and useless. While the ship 
was in Sir TJiomas Rowe’s Welcome, 


they frequently would got traverse at 
all, but stood in whatever position the 
card was placed. Should a passage be 
discovered by Captain Parry through 
the Prince Regent's Inlet, it is consi- 
dered more than probable, from the 
irregular movements of the ice, that it 
may never be entered again. 

The G riper spoke several whalers, 
all of which had been unsuccessful in 
the fishery ; ro ship had more than 
two fish, ami many none whatever. . 
From the Captain of the Phoeni^ , 
whaler. Captain Lyon heard that Ca * 
tain Parry's expedition had been ^ ' 
in the middle of August, in lat. 7i. 
beset with ice. On the whole, the sea- 
son has been more boisterous, and, 
consequently, the sea less clear than it 
•has been known for thirty 'years. It 
was very questionable if Captain Par- 
ry would be able to reach Lancaster 
Sound. Had the Griper effected a 
wintering either in Repulse Bay or 
Wager River, or Chesterfield Inlet, 
Captain Lyon, with a strong party, 
would have made a land journey to 
Point Turn-again, near the Copper- 
Mine River, a distance of nearly 700 
miles, for which expedition they were 
fully equipped. Captain Parry, if he 
succeed in passing Lancaster Sound, 
and getting to the southward, down 
Prince Regent's Inlet, (by which Cap- 
tain Lyon was next year to communi- 
cate with him,) he will send a land 
expedition, if possible, in the same di- 
rection, as well as to Repulse Bay, in 
the hope of communicating with the 
Griper. 

The Griper communicated with the 
Esquimaux natives of the Upper Sa- 
vage Islands, and of Salisbury and 
Nottingham Islands, all of whom had 
frequently seen Europeans. They were 
less savage in their habits and man- 
ners than their more northern bre- 
thren, but they showed a strong thie- 
vish disposition ; they endeavoured to 
steal the oars and iron work from the 
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boats* The Gjiper also communicated 
with the natives of Southampton Is- 
land, who had never seen a ship be- 
fore. They, however, expressed very 
little surprise ; they evinced more gen- 
tleness in their manners than any 
other of the Plsquiraaux tribes, and 
were much better-looking and cleaner 
in their persons ; the women were ra- 
ther pretty. All those people reside 
in the Walrus-hide huts, which are 
/.described in Captain Lyon's last voy- 

fv 

; 0lli The Griper is ordered to be paid 
£^ re ‘ ind sold out of the navy. A ves- 
^eFbetter adapted to the peculiarities 
of the service will no doubt be provi- 
ded for Captain Lyon and his merito- 
rious officers and crew, on the opening 
of the season for a further investiga- 
tion. Captain Franklin, we under- 
stand, is to leave England, on his land 
expedition, in February next. 

Fire in F^leet-street. 

1 5»— At about three o'clock yesterday 
morning, the most indescribable alarm 
and confusion prevailed amongst the 
inhabitants of Fleet-street, occasioned 
by one of the largest and most de- 
structive fires that have occurred for 
some years back. The watchman of 
St Bride’s parish, whose station is on 
the south side of the street, near 
Bride’s-passage, opposite almost to 
Shoe-lane, observed some smoke issu- 
ing from under the shop door, and 
through the joints of the shutters of 
the premises of Mr Bond, the linen- 
draper, No. 87. Some other watch- 
men came up, and set about alarming 
the inmates of that and the adjoining 
houses, by knocking at the doors, 
springing their rattles, and calling 
aWd, a Fire ! fire !” whilst others 
hastened for the engines. The first 
engine that made its appearance was 
that belonging to the parish, which 
was brought by George Smith, the 


engineer, to the spot before the fire 
burst through. Smith, with a deal of 
activity, forced open the door, by ap- 
plying a pole-axe to the lock, and in 
an instant a vast body of flames burst 
through the shutters, and ascended 
with terrific fury. At this time not 
more than seven persons were pre- 
sent, all of whom exerted themselves 
by ptilling up the pavement to pro- 
cure water from the main, but their 
object, we regret to say, failed, and it 
was full twenty-five minutes before 
any turncock was to he found, when 
two made their appearance, and the 
water was then put in requisition in 
very great quantities. During this 
delay, the devouring element had gain- 
ed such an alarming ascendancy, that 
all attempts to rescue any of the stock 
in trade were found to be impracti- 
cable, as the flames had entered ..the 
first floor. The agony of the persons 
assembled may be better imagined than 
we can describe, «is none of the inmates 
were to be seen ; and, strange to say, 
the occupiers of the adjoining houses 
were also invisible, although the up- 
roar caused by the watchmen alarmed 
those of the opposite houses. The house 
of Mr Bond, in less than twenty mi- 
nutes from the first alarm, present- 
ed one mass of fire, which, bursting 
through the roof, and the wind blow- 
ing a heavy gale from the S. W., spread 
in one huge sheet, and the houses of 
Mr Hill, the chemist and druggist, 
and Mr Mattress, the hairdresser, were 
included in the destructive scene. The 
flames spread over to Carlile’s house, 
at the corner of Bride-passage, the at- 
tics of which, and the floor underneath, 
were discovered to have caught fire. 
The Alliance, Norwich Union, Guard- 
ian, West of England, Union, Beacon, 
Hand-in-Hand, and the Sun fire-en- 
gines, by this time arrived, and being 
stationed in front of the burning build- 
ings, were soon put in motion; but, 
notwithstanding the combined ctfortsof 
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the firemen to check the devouring ele- 
ment, the adjoining house to the left, 
Messrs Pitman and A shfield, oilmen, at 
about a quarter before four, was num- 
bered in the conflagration, as was also 
Mr Marriott's, the furnishing ironmon- 
ger. The spectacle] was now awfully 
grand, the flames illuminating the ho- 
rizon for a considerable extent, and 
spreading their devastation with in- 
credible velocity. Several attempts 
were, made to save part of the stock 
and furniture -of the houses, but all 
proved ineffectual, such were the dis- 
astrous effects of the flames. It was 
thought that some of the families had 
perished and were burned in the ruins, 
but some persons in a state of nudity 
were seen running along the tops of 
the adjoining houses, and were rescued 
from their impending danger. A lady 
was taken from an attic window of one 
of the houses in the rear, and in a few 
moments after, the roof fell in with a 
tremendous crash. She was conveyed 
into the church, where she was prompt- 
ly attended, and soon recovered from 
the fright she had experienced. Such 
w r as the intense heat of the ground and 
church -yard, that the persons engaged 
in saving what part of their propgrty 
they could, and depositing it in the 
church, were obliged to make circui- 
tous routes to get to it. At half past 
four, # Mr Marriot's extensive premi- 
ses, which run back into Bride's Pas- 
sage, were entirely in flames, and com- 
municated to the houses of Mr Smith, 
a tailor, and Mr Mercer, the printer 
of the British Traveller, evening pa- 
per, which in a few seconds were on 
fire from top to bottom. It was now 
thought expedient by the firemen to 
turn their attention to the adjoining 
houses, and torrents of water were 
thrown upon them to check the far- 
ther extension of the fire. Fortunate- 
ly, a strong party-wall of the house of 
Mr Phene, the confectioner, saved his 
premises, andtliecourton the extensive 


other side had a similar effect, as regards 
Messrs Davenport and Co.'s china 
warehouse. The confusion in the court 
was dreadful, as it was imagined, from 
the glare, that half Fleet Street was 
on fire, and persons were seen running 
about in their night-clothes in the 
greatest despair, and depositing their 
little property in the church. A cu- 
rious circumstance in the course of the 
confusion took place. Some of Car- 
lile's family took refuge in the church, 
and placed also there for security a 
quantity of his dcistical publications ; 
The Age of Reason was one of them. 
At five o’clock, the entire fronts of the 
houses of Mr Bond and Mr Hill fell 
suddenly w ith a tremendous crash ; in- 
deed, so sudden w as the fall, that had 
the ruins fallen into the street, a num- 
ber of persons would have been buried 
underneath. The flames were now 
partially damped, but still wore a fear- 
ful aspect, and the firemen w r ere obli- 
ged to continue most unceasingly to 
exert themselves until nine o’clock, 
when the fire was subdued, but the 
houses still were in several places on 
fire, and the engines, during the whole 
of yesterday, were in active requisi- 
tion. No lives were lost. 

The above fire was said to have been 
occasioned by the incautious dropping 
of a spark from a candle in the closing 
of Mr Bond’s shop, behind the coun- 
ter, which, communicating with the 
gas, which it is thought was not pro- 
perly turned off, produced a destruc- 
tion of property to nearly the amount 
of L. 100,000. The family of Mr Bond 
w'ere out of town, and only two persons 
slept in the house, who escaped when 
the alarm was givqp. 

16 .— The Fleet Street conflagra- 
tion had not ceased to agitate the 
public mind by its smouldering steam, 
when another fire, of very consider- 
able magnitude, burst forth within 
two or three hundred yards of the 
former. 
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At about half past seven o'clock, 
last night, the fire we now speak of 
burst forth at the rear of Mr Wilkin- 
son and Son's premises. No. J 4, Lud- 
gate Street, cabinet-makers and up- 
holsterers. The extreme dryness of 
the timber accelerated the progress of 
the destructive element, and it mount- 
ed with astonishing rapidity to the 
upper floor, where a great quantity of 
manufactured goods were placed, be- 
fore any intimation could be given of 
the occurrence. The roof soon after 
went in, and the flames shot up in one 
strong column, at least forty feet above 
the tops ofthe surroumlinghouses, and 
shed a brilliant illumination through 
the various streets and alleys, inso- 
much that the clock of St Paul's was 
quite as discernible as at noon-day. ' 

The wind blowing pretty freshly 
from the S.W., a vast sheet of fire 
was carried to the roofs of the adja- 
cent houses on the right. Nos. 15, 
16, and 17, are a joint concern, (the 
Gloucester warehouse,) occupied by 
Mr Harvey, and No. 18, occupied by 
Mr Randall, print publisher, both of 
which were at one period considered 
in imminent danger. The proprie- 
tors of these, and all the adjoining te- 
nements at the back, (many of which 
are inhabited by the poorer classes,) 
commenced the removal of their goods, 
under the impression that their own 
premises would speedily be devoted 
to the flames; and having to carry 
them through an immense throng of 
active and idle spectators, (thieves 
and lookers-on,) considerable loss was 
of course sustained. 

The narrowness of the avenues lead- 
ing to the theatre of conflagration ser- 
ved to increase the difficulties of its 
extinction, because the engine? could 
not be brought into close play, and 
the discharge of water (having to pass 
through four lengths of hose) was 
materially weakened. However, se- 
veral engines were planted in Lud- 


gate Street, and the tubes being in- 
troduced through various houses, a 
copious discharge of water allayed 
the fury of the flames much sooner 
than was at first expected. 

Various rumours were afloat as to 
the origin of the fire, but in » scene of 
absolute tumult, it was impossible to 
, arrive at certainty. The most satisfac- 
tory points that remain for us to t add 
are, that no lives are lost, and that 
the property, generally speaking, was 
insured. 1 

The following are the names of the 
parties who are at present ascertained 
to be sufferers by the above calami- 
tous event : — Messrs Wilkinson and 
Son, the upholsterers, have experien- 
ced damages to an enormous extent ; 
Mr Harvey, the linen-draper, the back 
of whose premises are considerably 
damaged ; Messrs Barlow and Blake, 
the wine-merchants, have sustained a 
great loss ; Mr Blades, the glass-ma- 
nufacturer, is also a great sufferer ; 
James, the foreman to the Hand-in- 
Hand fire-office, had his house entire- 
ly destroyed, besides most of his 
household furniture ; the houses of 
Mr Larkin, a glass-cutter ; Smith, a 
rocking-horse maker ; Gregory, Jones, 
ana Holland, in Evangelist Court, 
were extensively injured. All these 
houses were mostly let out in tene- 
mentstopoor labouring artisans, who, 
from the fright occasioned by the 
alarm, in endeavburing to save their 
property, either lost it or it was de- 
stroyed. As yet, it is not precisely as- 
certained how the disaster originated. 
At one o'clock the walls of the burn- 
ing pile fell down with a tremendous 
crash, and smothered the fire, but still 
an immense column continued to 
ascend. Although the flames were 
thus subdued, it was still found ne- 
cessary to continue pouring in im- 
mense bodies of water. During the 
period of the fire, the bridges pre- 
sented a peculiar appearance, being 
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thronged with persons, and the re- 
■flection of the “element had a most 
beautiful effect upon the Thames and 
the craft. The light-fingered gentle- 
men were, as usual, on the alert, and 
made a successful harvest upon the 
property of the persons assembled* 
and that of the unfortunate sufferers. 

Dreadful Fires in Edinburgh. 

.19,— Edinbujjgh has been visited by 
one of the- most awful calamities re- 
corded in its history. On Monday 
night a fire originated in a flat at the 
head of the Old Assembly Close, on 
the south side of the High Street, oc- 
cupied as a copper-plate printing- 
house, by Kirkwood and Son, engra- 
vers. It communicated by the roof 
with other houses, and, from the 
height of the buildings, and the very 
great difficulty of access in icar, no 
effectual exertions could be made to 
check the progress of the flames. At 
eleven o'clock, the three adjoining te- 
nements fronting the High Street 
were in a blaze. Seeing it impossible 
to save these houses, the firemen di- 
rected their efforts to the preserva- 
tion of those on each side. By this 
means they were able to prevent the 
flames from injuring the house on the 
east side, but the building in the op- 
posite direction was less fortunate, 
and, like its neighbours, soon became 
a mass of fire. About five in the 
morning, the pinnacle of the gable 
fell inwards, and soon after, another 
large fragment was hurled down. The 
fire was happily prevented, by a thick 
lofty gable, from extending farther to 
the westward. 

Such was the scene from the High 
Street during Monday night. In the 
rear of these buildings, however, the 
devastating progress of the flames was 
not so easily interrupted. Crowded 
masses of old buildings, full of pan-* 
neliing, afforded abundant aliment to 


the devouring element. The houses 
extending from the Old Assembly 
Close to the Old Fishmarket Close,, 
were successively consumed. From 
the Old Assembly Close, it extended 
backward to the Old Assembly Hall, 
occupied by Messrs Bell and Brad- 
fute, who were lately burned out in 
the Parliament Square, as a ware- 
house, and who have again been 
obliged to remove their property. In 
the line of housesdividingBorth wick’s 
Close from the Old Fishmarket Close, 
and in the rear of the Courant office, 
the houses occupied by Mrs Maxton, 
tavern keeper, Mr Hunter, and other 
spirit-dealers, have been consumed. 
The adjoining house, occupied by Mr 
A. Thomson, bookbinder, (lately de- 
stroyed by fire and rebuilt,) was 
crushed by the falling of a gable. By 
mid-day on Tuesday, the conflagra- 
tion seemed nearly subdued. The 
ruins continued to smoke and send 
forth flames occasionally, but no ap- 
prehensions were entertained of fur- 
ther danger. Happily the night was 
serene, otherwise the burning embers 
must have spread destruction over 
greater part of the Old Town. 

Burning of the Tron Ciiurch 
Steeple. 

Scarcely had the agitation excited 
by the conflagration described above 
begun to subside, when a new alarm 
was given ; and about twelve o'clock 
on the forenoon of Tuesday, it was 
discovered that the steeple of the Tron 
Church, distant 200 yards from the 
buildings recently consumed, was in 
flames. Some flying brand had 
lodged on the wooden balustrade, 
near its summit, and the wind, which 
had unfortunately risen to a hurri- 
cane, soon fanned it into a blaze. The 
engines instantly repaired to the spot, 
and by means of long ladders, the fire- 
men reached the roof of the church* 
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All their efforts, however, to save the 
steeple, proved in vain. In a short 
time, the whole of the conical super- 
structure of wood was enveloped in 
flame. The casing of lead melted like 
wax, and poured down in streamlets 
—-the minute-hand of the’ clock, on 
the south side, suddenly dropped do wn 
paralyzed — and the paint of the dial- 
plate scalded offin flakes. The strength 
of the structure long resisted the in- 
tensity of the heat, and the weather- 
cock maintained its pre-eminence 
among the bickering flames. At 
length the fierce element prevailed — 
the weathercock was prostrated, and 
the fire rose in a mighty column to the 
sky. The wooden part of the steeple 
was totally consumed, but the body 
of the church, which was partly filled 
with movables from the High Street, 
was only partially injured. This was 
mainly owing to the seasonable arri- 
val of a most powerful engine be- 
longing to the Board of Ordnance, 
and directed by Deacon Field, slater, 
ably assisted by three serjeants of 
dragoons. It is stated that the fine 
bell of the church has disappeared. 
The heat was, we should imagine, 
scarcely sufficient to melt it, yet it has 
not been found among the ruins. Pro- 
bably it was broken in falling, and the 
fragmentsmay have subsequently been 
carried off by some of the numerous 
depredators on the outlook for what- 
ever they could lay their hands on. 

Fire in the Parliament Square, 

and Destruction of the Jury 

Court Room. 

After the fire in the Tron Church 
bad been subdued, it was generally 
supposed that the conflagration was 
at an end; but on Tuesday night, 
about! ten o'clock, a new alarm was 
gmn of a fire having broken out in 
the Parliament Square, a place di- 
rectly to the windward of the former 
scene of destruction. It originated in 


the top stdry of that lofty pile of 
building on the south side of the 
square, which, in rear, was eleven sto- 
ries in height. The apartment in 
which it began was occupied by a 
woman named Macdonald, of indif- 
ferent character, but not, as has been 
stated, the person of the same name 
who made herself notorious at the trial 
of the late Mrs Mackinnon. Whe- 
ther wilful or accidental, has not yet 
been ascertained, bu^, of courses, the 
affair will be most minutely investiga- 
ted. We refrain, for obvious reasons, 
from noticing the many reports in cir- 
culation. The extraordinary height 
of the buildings prevented the en- 
gines, all of them more or less dis- 
abled by former service, bearing with 
any effect on the flames ; and, as the 
wind blew strong from the west, they 
spread with amazing rapidity. Floor 
after floor became ignited, and soon 
after midnight the whole vast mass of 
building was enveloped in living fire. 
The appearance from the Cowgate at 
four o'clock in the morning was truly 
awful. Every part of the city was il- 
luminated, and the whole adjacent 
country must have been alarmed by 
the portentous glare of the flames. An 
hour afterwards, the fire reached the 
last side of the square, and in two 
hours more, all that escaped the con- 
flagration in the month of June last, 
were included in the general destruc- 
tion. Among the premises destroyed, 
were the new Jury Court Room, the 
office of the Water Company, that of 
the auditor of the Court of Session, 
the shops of Mr Laurie, and Messrs 
Bell ana Bradfute, booksellers, Messrs 
Jardine and Wilson's chambers, Mr 
R. Scott, engraver, Mr Williamson, 
writer, &c. By some judicious precau- 
tions, the Exchequer, tbe Parliament- 
House, the Libraries of the Advo- 
cates and Writers to the Signet, and 
the Banking-house of Sir William 
Forbes and Company, were rescued 
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from the jeopardy in which they 
■for some time remained. At eight 
o'clock the fury of the flames had 
abated, and at that period the inte- 
rior walls of the south-east angle fell 
upon the front wall, and were preci- 
pitated into the square with a terrific 
crash. Several persons were hurt, and 
a cloud of dust was thrown up that 
darkened the firmament. The only 
parts of the old buildings in the square 
now remaining, ^re the houses adjoin- 
ing the new Exchequer Buildings, in 
which the office of Messrs Brougham 
and Anderson, and the house of Mr 
Allan, the painter, are situated. Du- 
ring the whole night, that part of 
the Old Town, to the eastward of 
the scene of conflagration, was expo- 
sed to a shower of sparks and fla- 
ming brands. These again set fire 
to the buildings in rear of the High 
Street, where the flames broke out 
w ; ith such violence, that much anxiety 
was entertained for the Commercial 
Bank. Here the most melancholy ac- 
cidents happened, in one of which Mr 
Braidwood, director of engines, near- 
ly lost his life ; and here we rejoice to 
be able to add, these calamities termi- 
nated. Frequent alarms of fire in 
other places were given in the course 
of Wednesday, originating principally 
in chimneys ignited by burning em- 
bers. # One broke out in Carrubber’s 
Close, among some chips under the 
roof, and assumed a threatening ap- 
pearance, but was eventually got un- 
der. About three in the afternoon, a 
heavy shower of rain helped to ex- 
tinguish the embers lodged on the 
tops of the houses ; prior to which, a 
proclamation by the magistrates had 
recommended a general inspection of 
the house tops* and the stationing of 
watches thereon. 

Burniftg fragments of a large size 
fell on the Calton Hill, at Norton ( 
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Place, and on the Easter Road to 
Leith, as far as the toll. 

During the whole of this eventful 
night, the Old Town resembled a city 
besieged and exposed to a severe 
bombardment. The general panic 
had spread far beyond the probable 
boundaries of the flames, and the de- 
struction of the greater part of the 
city was tremblingly predicted. Ru- 
mours that incendiaries were abroad, 
were prevalent, and generally credit- 
ed. Military were seen in all direc- 
tions — the streets were deluged with 
water, and many a wretched female 
and child, rendered houseless, passed 
that tempestuous night among the 
piles of furniture heaped up in every 
corner. On no similar * occasion 
have so many wretched families suf- 
fered. From three to four hundred 
are burned out, a great proportion of 
whom are left destitute. There is not 
a close nor a lane near the scene of 
misfortune, but is crowded with the 
wreck of furniture. The Lord Pro- 
vost, with that humanity which has 
always characterized him, made an 
immediate application to the officers 
of government for the use of Queens- 
berry House, as a temporary shelter 
for the desolate groups crowding the 
streets, which was instantly granted. 
The managers of the Infirmary also 
showed the greatest liberality and 
anxiety to alleviate the general dis- 
tress, not only to bodily sufferers, but 
by ordering food to be given to their 
relations in attendance. The Com- 
missioners of Police notified that per- 
sons in a state of destitution would be 
provided with money for present exi- 
gencies, by applying at their office. 

Many accidents, of course, occur- 
red 5 but, amid conflicting reports, it 
is not easy to particularize all with 
certainty. Several persons have been 
killed, chiefly by the falling of the 
Q 
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rains, and many severely in jured. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday, two men 
were killed by the falling of a high 
stack of chimneys in Conn’s Close, one 
of whom was a fireman belonging to 
the Naval Yard, Leith, the other not 
claimed. A sweep, dangerously burn- 
ed and bruised, has since died in the 
Infirmary ; an artilleryman, hurt by 
the falling of a wall in the Parliament 
f Square, is not expected to recover. 
A tailor is in a similar condition, and 
two boys and a woman, much bruised, 
are in the Royal Infirmary. The body 
of a boy, without the head and arms, 
was yesterday dug out of a cellar. It 
has been ascertained that this unfor- 
tunate youth was employed on Tues- 
day morning in removing the goods 
in the cellar to a place of safety, when 
the wall fell in and killed him. We 
subjoin a list of the patients at pre- 
sent in the Royal Infirmary : — 

David Robertson, aged 17, severe- 
ly burnt. 

John Riddell, aged 23, severe con- 
tusions and fractures. 

John Crawford, severely burnt, 
since dead. 

James Forest, 27, severe contu- 
sions. 

Alexander M'Gill, 9, injury of the 
head. 

David Fortune, 7, ditto, 

Isabel M‘ In tosh, 60, severe frac- 
tures. 

Elizabeth Thomson, 50, contu- 
sions. 

Betsey Smith, 22, ditto. 

Joseph Lawrie, artillery, severe 
contusion. 

Many of these cases are extremely 
dangerous, though, so far as we can 
learn, none of them are considered 
altogether hopeless. 

In order to obviate, as far as pos- 
sible, danger from the falling walls 
to the houses near them, strong bodies * 
of masons, slaters, and carpenters, 


the latter from Leith, were occupied 
during Wednesday in throwing down 
the chimney-tops, and such parts of 
the ruins as were most threatening. 
An attempt was made with ropes to 
pull down the lofty gables in the 
High Street, but afterwards relin- 
quished. Colonel Thackery, of the 
Royal Engineers, was particularly ac- 
tive on this occasion, as was Captain 
Boswell, lt.N. and the officers of Sir 
T. Bradford's staff’. , 

Tlie greatest zeaf and intrepidity 
was displayed by high and low on 
this awful occasion. The Lord Pro- 
vost and Magistrates, the High Con- 
stables, the Superintendant, Lieute- 
nants, Surgeon, and other officers of 
police, made the most energetic exer- 
tions to alleviate the general distress. 
The Lord Justice Cl t erk was in the 
Parliament Square at an early Hour 
on Wednesday morning, animating 
and setting an example to all around 
him, at a time when extraordinary 
exertion was particularly necessary . 
We also noticed the Lord President, 
the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, the Dean of Faculty, Sir John 
Hay, Sir William Forbes, Sir John 
Hope, Sir Thomas Bradford, Lord 
Robert Kcr, Sir Patrick Walker, &c. 
particularly active, and manifesting 
the utmost anxiety to render assist- 
ance. The most distinguished cha- 
racters in the city, were seen volun- 
tarily sharing in the severest manual 
labour, and exposing themselves, 
with the greatest intrepidity, to much 
personal risk. In some instances, 
persons of the lower class refused to 
work at the engines, or supply water 
with buckets, unless a bargain was 
struck with them, but this mercenary 
spirit was not general. One woman, 
named Janet Blackwood, wrought 
for many hours with a spirit and per- 
severance truly masculine. 

A great part of the 72d regiment 
from the Castle, were, as was former- 
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ly mentioned, on the spot where the 
■first fire broke out, almost as soon as 
thc^ engines, and during the whole 
period, the men were conspicuously 
active in keeping order in the streets, 
working the engines, and removing 
property. On Tuesday, a detach- 
ment of the 1st dragoons from Piers- 
hill barracks, and a party of artillery- 
men, from Leith Fort, arrived to re- 
lieve the infantry ; and on Wedncs- 
dajva troop of the Mid-Lothian yeo- 
manry, commanded by Sir J. Hope, 
Captain Cockburn, and Quarter-Mas- 
ter Aitchison, were called out, and 
shared in the fatiguing duty of main- 
taining order, and preventing curious 
persons from foolishly endangering 
their lives, by going too near the 
tottering ruins. In several instances, 
persons in high authority were inter- 
rupted by the military, but this was 
the inevitable consequence of a strict 
adherence to orders, without windfall 
regularity would have been at an end. 

Upwards of twenty engines were 
in attendance. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s was dispatched from Dal- 
keith, and several, also, arrived from 
the Naval Yard and Leith. The most 
powerful belonged to the Board of 
Ordnance from Leith Fort, made by 
Mark, Noble, and Co., and throws IX 
tons per minute. It is said to have 
driven, down the front of the houses 
in Parliament Square. Canals were 
cut across the street to lead the water 
into the square and closes. 

As far as we can ascertain, the fol- 
lowing houses have been destroyed : 
— Four double lands in Parliament 
Square; four lands, Old Fishmarket 
Close ; four lands. Old Assembly 
Close ; two wooden lands. Conn's 
Close ; six small tenements in Borth- 
wick's Close ; four lands of six stories 
fronting the High Street; besides 
'many houses in different quarters 
partially injured, chiefly by the fall 
of ruins. Covenant Close did not 


suffer. It is impossible to estimate 
at present the value of property de- 
stroyed. 

We understand that the charter, 
sederunt book, and the other valu- 
able documents and records belong- 
ing to the incorporated Society of 
Solicitors in the Supreme Courts, 
have been preserved. 'Their Hall, 
Library, &c. were insured in the 
Phoenix Fire Office. 

There is no calculating the amount 
of* the property destroyed, or even 
the number of the houses, as all ap- 
proach to them has been prohibited. 
By the fire of Monday night, the Old 
Assembly Close, which contained 
many valuable houses, and was so 
tjiickly peopled, that some flats con- 
tained no fewer than eight families, 
has been almost entirely consumed. 
The west side of the Covenant Close, 
including the house in which the ce- 
lebrated League and Covenant was 
subscribed, has been destroyed, and 
the opposite side has suffered severe 
damage. Borthwick's Close is one 
mass of ruins. Conn's Close, which 
was inhabited chiefly by poor people, 
no longer exists ; and the east side 
of the Old Fishmarket Close, down 
to the house occupied by Messrs 
Thomson and Co., bookbinders, has 
also been destroyed. In addition to 
all this, is the total destruction of four 
stately tenements in the High Street. 

During the whole of Thursday, the 
attention of the authorities was direct- 
ed to the state of the walls in the 
Parliament Square, which being of 
an immense height, threatened to de- 
stroy the property behind them. At 
one time it had been resolved to bat- 
ter down these walls w*ith artillery ; 
but the scheme having been pro- 
nounced dangerous, was abandoned. 
On Friday morning, the ruins were 
inspected by Admiral Sir David 
*Mi lne, Captain Head of the Royal 
Engineers, and several other scienti- 
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flc gentlemen. A meeting was after- 
wards held by the magistrates, and 
others interested, at which it was re- 
solved, after hearing Captain Head’s 
report, to intrust the entire manage- 
ment of the work of demolition to 
that gentleman. Captain Hope of 
his Majesty's sloop Brisk, which ar- 
rived in Leith Roads on Tuesday, 
handsomely offered his own services 
and those of forty of his men, whom, 
with their officers, he had brought 
along with him. The offer was grate- 
fully accepted ; and a warrant by the 
Dean of Guild, authorizing them to 
proceed, having been issued, opera- 
tions immediately commenced. A 
line was thrown over the high south- 
ern gable above Heron's Court, by 
which a stronger rope and an iron 
cable were successively carried up. 
These being secured, the men com- 
menced pulling, but only a small part 
of the west side camedown. The labour 
was abandoned for the day, and the 
tars were accommodated for the night 
in the Castle barracks. We observed 
two young naval officers particularly 
active and daring. They stood perch- 
ed on the top of the wall of the 
house which stood in the south-east 
angle of the Square ; and from that 
precarious height, issued their orders 
with the most astonishing coolness. 

On Saturday morning, at seven 
o'clock. Captain Hope and his party 
returned to the attack. A ladder was 
projected from a chimney-top on the 
south side of the Square, to the top 
of the wall above-mentioned, (a height 
of twelve stories,) and along this lad- 
der, which moved like a spring- 
board, two sailors walked, and re- 
turned in safety. Seamen were em- 
ployed in securing and bracing their 
iron cables, chains, and ropes, and 
sappers in mining the east wall, which 
hung over the Police Office, and 
threatened destruction to it. These 
operations having been completed. 


the mines were sprung, when the im- 
mense fabric fell perpendicularly to 
the ground, as had been foreseen, by 
Captain Head. The spectacle was 
grand and astonishing. An immense 
part of the wall sunk down immedi- 
ately after the explosion, and the re- 
mainder in two successive fragments, 
by which the interest of the specta- 
tors was heightened and prolonged. 
All at once the Squaie was enveloped 
in a (lark cloud of dust ; and shouts 
of triumphant joy' arose from the 
multitude. The seamen, in the 
meantime, proceeded with their ope- 
rations. About mid-day the greater 
part of the south gable was pulled 
down piece-mca! ; but a detached 
corner remained, and presented the 
singular appearance of a pyramid 
eight or nine feet in tfidth, by three 
in thickness, and of the vast height 
of about 130 feet. It inclined con- 
siderably towards the Cowgate, and 
to clear it away expeditiously was 
instantly resolved upon. The chain 
cable was again thrown round it near 
the centre, and so scientific were the 
whole arrangements, that the upper 
part fell directly to ihe ground. Lord 
Robert Ker and Major Lindsay at- 
tended the whole operations ; and af- 
ter the Courts rose, the Lords Presi- 
dent and Justice Clerk, and a num- 
ber of other distinguished public cha- 
racters, swelled the crowd of anxious 
spectators. 

After the last fall of these stupen- 
dous ruins, the smouldering flames 
were again aw f akened into life by 
the tremendous collision, and a great 
deal of smoke issued from the rubbish. 
An engine was procured, which put 
an end to all farther danger. 

It seems that the bell of the Tron 
Church melted away in small frag- 
ments. It was of the enormous 
weight of about two tons, and was 
hung in the year 1673 ; its cost, in 
Scots money, being equal to L.82, 
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10s. 2d. sterling. The church itself, 
‘ and the steeple, were finished in 
16^3, twenty-six years after the for- 
mer had been opened for divine ser- 
vice. 

• The fires which it has been our 
•most pffinful duty to describe, are the 
most calamitous, we may venture to 
say, of any of an accidental nature, re- 
corded in history. The misery which 
they have caused is incalculable ; and 
the value of the property destroyed is 
not to be estimated. The damages 
sustained by the poorer class of suf- 
ferers will, we have no doubt, be re- 
paired by the benevolence and cha- 
rity of the public at large. The sub- 
scription for their relief amounted 
yesterday to upwards of four thou- 
sand pounds ; and this fund is rapid- 
ly increasing. The most magnificent 
contribution made to it, has been by 
Sir William Forbe3, it being no less 
than L.500. 

Mr Fauntleroy’s Interview 
with his Wife, &c. 

Mrs Fauntleroy having learned 
that her husband was determined to 
shut himself up from all further com- 
munication with his relations and 
friends after Saturday, sent to him a 
message by her son, telling him that 
she \yould be with him, if God would 
give her strength, next morning- lie 
prepared for the meeting, which lie 
had hoped he could have avoided, and 
at eleven o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing she arrived at Newgate, in a hack- 
ney-coach, accompanied by her son. 
Upon going inside the first door of 
the prison, there was necessarily some 
delay, the turnkey being obliged to 
communicate to Mr Wontner the ap- 
plication of any person to visit a pri- 
soner. Mrs Fauntleroy concluded 
that she was to be refused, and wild- 
ly said, “ Oh, for God's sake, wilf 
you keep me from him ?” One of the 


principal officers of the prison went 
to her, told her that she certainly 
should be admitted, and begged her 
to be calm. She promised to be quite 
calm; but it was apprehended, from 
the woful condition in which her 
health and feelings appeared to be, 
that the unfortunate convict would 
have to undergo a scene of affliction 
exceeding any which he had yet en- 
dured- The officer went up to in- 
form Mr Fauntleroy that she was in 
the prison. “ Yes/' said he, I ex- 
pected her ; God help her ! bring her 
to me.” The officer then conducted, 
or rather carried, Mrs Fauntleroy 
into the apartment of her husband. 
She dropped into his arms, and was 
unable to utter a word for some time. 
The two turnkeys who attend the 
prisoner retired to the farthest corner 
of the room. The scene was one 
which, even amongst those whose 
ordinary avocations was that of wit- 
nessing the eternal parting of wives 
from husbands, and fathers from chil- 
dren, were deeply affected at. The 
officer who led her to the presence of 
her husband went over to her and 
again entreated that she would be 
calm, and say nothing calculated to 
draw away her husband's mind from 
his religious contemplations. — She 
seemed to derive strength from this 
hint of the necessity of checking her 
feelings, and she talked to him for a 
considerable time without interrup- 
tion from sobs and tears. Their prin- 
cipal conversation had reference to 
their son, who, the unfortunate father 
hoped and believed, would be brought 
up with the fear of God constantly 
before his eyes, and the terror of his 
parent's fate ever present to his ima- 
gination. The son occasionally spoke 
a few words of consolation to both, 
assuring them of the love he had for 
them, and his determination to live 
free from reproach. At the expira- 
tion of a full hour spent in this man- 
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ner, the officer entered, and taking 
Mrs Fauntleroy by the hand, quietly 
led her away from her husband, with- 
out waiting for the ceremony of fare- 
well, and before she thought she was 
from his side, the door was closed for 
ever between them. For this sudden 
separation, which the officer had con- 
trived to accomplish with such hu- 
mane ingenuity, Mrs F. was not pre- 
pared. She screamed, and supplica- 
ted to be re-admitted ; but when the 
officer told her that her poor husband 
would not be able to bear it, she ac- 
quiesced, and after having been re- 
lieved by a profuse flood of tears, re- 
turned with her son, and the Rev. Mr 
Springett, who was waiting outside 
the room,< and who, we understand, 
suggested the mode of separating 
them. Soon after the departure of 
Mrs F. and her son, Mr Fauntieroy's 
brother and sister came to pay their 
last visit. This scene w r as also ex- 
ceedingly heart-rending ; but the pre- 
sence of the Rev. Mr Cotton, w ho 
entered and spoke in a cheerful tone 
to them, in a great measure dissipa- 
ted the horrors of the interview. Mr 
FauntJeroy requested that the Ordi- 
nary would administer the Sacrament 
to them all. This w'as done in the 
most solemn and impressive manner. 
After which the Ordinary left the 
room. This interview occupied near- 
ly two hours, and after it closed, Mr 
F. expressed that he was content ; 
that God had enabled him to go 
through the worst part of his earthly 
sufferings, and that the moment of 
execution would be as nothing to 
him, 

u To his Most Excellent Majes- 
ty King George IV. 

“ The very humble petition of Su- 
sannah Mary- Ann F auntleroy : — F or- 
jgive, O most gracious Sire, a wretch* 


ed and distracted woman, for pre- 
suming to approach your royal per- 
son to supplicate for mercy to be ex- 
tended to the unfortunate Henry 
Fauntleroy. Let not, I beseech you, 
the dreadful punishment of an igno- 
minious death be inflicted on the hus- 
band of your supplicant — the father 
of her child. But spare, () merci- 
fully spare, the father's life, that dis- 
grace may not be entailed on his in- 
nocent offspring, and overwhelming 
misery inflicted on your petitioner ! 

“ Your petitioner most respectfully 
assures your Majesty that the royal 
clemency cannot be afforded to a 
more deserving object than her un- 
happy husband ; he possesses a most 
sympathetic and feeling heart, and 
an honourable and generous mind. 
Do not, therefore, most excellent So- 
vereign, allow the full rigour of the 
law to be put in force, but temper 
justice with the divine attribute mer- 
cy, and leave to the all-great and 
bountiful Creator to take away that 
life which he alone can give. 

“ And your humble petitioner, with 
her dear and innocent child, will con- 
tinually offer up their grateful prayers 
for every blessing and happiness to at- 
tend your Majesty for ever and ever.” 

Execution of Mr Fauntleroy. 

30. — This morning, almost before 
day-light, the great leading thorough- 
fares of Holborn, the Strand, Fleet 
Street, St Paul's Churchyard, and 
Smithfield, were thronged by persons 
of every class of society, hurrying for- 
ward in one general body, to catch a 
glimpse of the final conclusion of the 
existence of this unfortunate criminal* 
Many hundreds of the mass that as- 
sembled could not even obtain a sight 
of the scaffold, and those who did 
succeed in getting near the platform, 
evidently suffered much from the tre- 
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mendous pressure occasioned by the 
'crmvd. 

four o'clock, immense barriers 
of wood were erected across the 
streets leading into the Old Bailey, 
ift addition to the usual chains ; this 
precaution was suggested by the city 
marshals, to whom the arrangements 
at the exterior of the prison were in- 
trusted. They, it will he remembered, 
on the morning of the execution of 
Thistlewood and others, on the 1st of 
May, 1820, adopted similar precau- 
tionary measures, and, indeed, the 
preparations were nearly the same, 
with the exception of the immense 
military force which it was thought 
necessary to have in the vicinity of 
Newgate on that occasion. The mar- 
shals also, foreseeing the consequences 
of .a violent pressure, stationed bo- 
dies of police, at various points, to 
regulate, if possible, the crowd which 
continued arriving from an exceeding 
early hour. Some persons took up 
their stations at the barrier within 
which the marshals and officers stand, 
and in the centre of what is termed 
the “ Dcbtor’s-Door” of the jail is 
erected the scaffold. In order to pre- 
vent any intruders into this circle, 
which on this occasion extended near- 
ly 60 yards from the scaffold in each 
direction, constables were stationed 
the whole of the night ; but by a gra- 
tuity well applied, many who did not 
like the pressure got within the bar- 
rier The windows commanding 

views of the scaffold, according to the 
contract of those who had paid sums, 
varying from Si to 7 s. 6d. were occu- 
pied by six o’clock, and those who 
had engaged and paid the money, and 
who were not able to get through the 
crowd, lost their view, which, it is 
needless to say, was eagerly occupied 
by another ; all those windows, ex- 
tending from the St Sepulchre’s 
Church end of the Old Bailey, as far as 


the Sessions-house Court-yard, were 
crowded by seven o’clock. At this mo- 
ment the scene was indeed one which 
could call forth animadversion, as in 
the midst of the crowd, opposite the 
jail, no less than three pugilistic ren- 
counters took place — whether set on 
foot by ruffians for the purpose of 
plunder, or caused by the angry feel- 
ing for situations in individuals, it is 
difficult to say — but certainly the 
dreadful uproar they occasioned dis- 
played that the awful example to 
public justice, in the person of a man 
who had once shone in a sphere of 
great respectability, and of practised 
commercial talents and knowledge, 
had but little if any effect on the 
minds of the crowd. We have stated 
that the windows in the Old Bailey 
were thronged, and we will now pro- 
ceed to describe the exterior of the 
prison. 

The walls were literally covered, 
and wherever ahold or footing could 
be obtained, persons of respectable 
appearance were seen clinging. From 
the slender state of the holding, many 
ofthem|bll, and experienced severe 
contusions ; however, the places were 
quickly occupied by others, and a 
disgraceful scene of contention was 
going forward, which, from the den- 
sity of the crowd, could not be 
checked. As far as the eye could 
reach, looking from the scaffold to- 
wards Ludgate IIill, nothing was vi- 
sible but one immense forest of heads ; 
and such was the greatness of the as- 
sembled thousands, that they fre- 
quently appeared to wave- in every 
direction. Such was the uproar at 
seven o’clock, that it was thought 
some dreadful accident would have 
occurred ; however, the mob became 
more composed as the hour of eight 
approached. 

The scaffold was erected in the 
course of the night; and, at five 
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o’clock in the morning, the execu- 
tioner ascended the platform and fas- 
tened the chain-link and rope to the 
cross-beam, and then retired. The 
remainder of the morning was occu- 
pied as we have stated ; and in addi- 
tion to which we can add, that some 
desperate robberies were committed ; 
but whether the offenders were se- 
cured or not did not come to our 
knowledge. 

At seven o’clock last evening, Mr 
Fauntleroy was waited upon by the 
Rev. Mr Springett, who was received 
by him with evident marks of com- 
posure. After some conversation on 
trifling matters, the subject was 
changed to religion, and the question 
of the transition from life to eternity 
was discussed. The reverend clergy- 
man pointed out the sacred maxims 
of religion from the Revelations, and 
the unfortunate gentleman answered 
in a manner that displayed his perfect 
conviction and hope in the sacred 
truths of Christianity, and reliance, 
that the awful transition which he was 
about to make would be one which, as 
he said, “displayed themergyof God, 
even in the last hour, to the guilty 
penitent.” He was assisted, until 
eleven o'clock at night, in his devo- 
tions by the Rev. Ordinary, Mr Baker, 
Mr Springett, and another individual. 
At that hour he took some refresh- 
ment, and paced his apartment for a 
short time; he then sat down, and 
for a considerable time occupied him- 
self in prayer, reading occasionally 
from the Bible and a Prayer-book. 

He was then asked if he would take 
any rest ? He asked permission to re- 
tire for an hour; and, having com- 
posed himself on a bed, fell into a 
doze, which did not last long. He 
awake in some alarm, and again fell 
asleep ; and by five o'clock was up at 
prayer, having had but very trifling 
and most uneasy sleep. 


He was joined by the reverend 
gentlemen whom we have before 
named, and quitted his apartment 
with them for the ward-room, over 
the Press-yard, where tea was pro- 
vided. He drank a cup of tea, and 
again entered into prayer, n*ot in the 
least abstracted; but as the chimes 
struck the hours, a languor evidently 
gained over his spirits, and his man- 
ner became depressed. He did not, 
however, lose that steady serenity 
and calmness of demeanour which he 
preserved to the last moment. 

In speakingof himself and his hopes 
of eternity, he expressed his full con- 
fidence in the mercy of God, and ob- 
served upon the unfortunate state of 
mind in which he had laboured for 
so long a period, ‘compared to his 
present happiness. In answer to a 
question put to him, he spoke of his 
doom as very just, observing, he now 
plainly perceived that he fully merit- 
ed his fate. In this manner, and in 
similar declarations, did he employ 
himself with his reverend attendants 
for three hours, and at seven o’clock 
appeared to be sinking into a deep 
state of inanimation. He received 
the last offices of religion composedly 
and quietly, but still his manner be- 
spoke the deepest depression. 

The applicants for admission were 
as numerous as they appeared to be 
highly respectable. But the Sheriffs, 
Messrs Aldermen Brown and Key, 
had given conclusive directions not 
to permit any persons whatsoever, but 
a reporter from each morning and 
evening newspaper, to have access to 
the interior of the prison; and, in or- 
der to act strictly up to the letter of 
their decision, they determined upon 
not allowing any of their own private 
friends to accompany them. This 
resolution was strictly adhered to. 

At half past six o’clock the report- 
ers were admitted into the vestibule 
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of the prison ; they were in number 
tobojit twenty for the different news- 
panprs. Mr Wontner, the worthy and 
highly respectable governor of the 
prison, addressed them, and stated 
his orders to be, that only one for 
each paper could be admitted ; but 
if there were more than one from any 
newspaper, as a matter of conve- 
nience, he would allow the gentlemen 
to pass through his house to a con- 
venient place outside within the rail- 
ing, where he could note down any 
circumstance that occurred. The gen- 
tlemen thanked him, and four of them 
availed themselves of this kind offer. 

After remaining in the lobby until 
ten minutes to eight o’clock, Mr Al- 
derman Brown, attended by his offi- 
cers bearing wands, came through 
the passages; and being informed, 
that the group of persons assembled 
attended for the press, directed them 
to be allowed to pass on to the cells. 
Mr Alderman Key, and his under- 
sheriff, followed almost immediately ; 
and instead, as was the usual prac- 
tice, of going into the Press-room, 
the Sheriffs proceeded past the con- 
demned cells up a flight of stairs into 
the ward-room, where the unfortu- 
nate gentleman was sitting near the 
fire, engaged in deep meditation. On 
the room door being opened by the 
turnkey, he raised his eyes and stood 
up, leaning on Mr Baker and Mr 
Springett, who administered to him 
spiritual consolation, while the Rev. 
Ordinary, in a very feeling and affect- 
ing manner, read the prayers for the 
dead. 

The Sheriffs, Mr Wontner, &c. ha- 
ving entered, Mr Fauntleroy advan- 
ced a few paces, bowed to them, and 
returned to bis attendants. Here a 
very great change in his manner was 
apparent; he shook off the stupor 
which had come over him, and stood 
calmly erect and composed, but im- 


mediately closed his eyes, and relapsed 
into his former state. He was neatly 
dressed in black, with shoes and silk 
stockings, and had a very gentleman- 
ly appearance. Some few minutes 
being occupied in prayer, he was led 
to the fire-place, and the officers of 
the Sheriff pinioned his arms and 
hands. 

This ceremony being completed, 
Mr Baker and Mr Springett each 
took his arm, and the Sheriffs quitted, 
the room, followed by the Rev. Mr * 
Cotton, and next by Mr Fauntleroy, 
who still kept his eyes closed, and 
was led forward scarcely conscious 
of the passing scene. On walking 
through the passages, the heavy and 
deep sound of the funeral bell sud- 
denly struck on his ear, and appeared 
to arouse him. He exclaimed, “ Oh, 
my God, have mercy ! Heaven have 
mercy on me !” and then seemed to 
make an endeavour to pray, but his 
lips failed to produce utterance ; his 
step was, however, still firm, and his 
manner composed. He did not ap- 
pear in the least ruffled. 

The Rev. Ordinary read aloud the 
sublime prayer of the apostle P^ul, 
beginning, I am the resurrection 
and the life,” and continued reading 
the burial service until he assisted Mr 
Fauntleroy on to the scaffold* 

At eight o’clock the executioner and 
his assistant ascended the scaffold. 
Immediately a confusion and cry of 
i( Hats off!” arose from the multitude, 
and this wish appeared to be very 
generally complied with. Shortly 
after the St Sepulchre’s church fune- 
ral bell tolled, as did also that in the 
chapel of Newgate; and for a few 
minutes, as it were, the bells mourn- 
fully responded to each other. 

At five minutes past eight o’clock 
the Rev. Mr Springett ascended the 
fatal scaffold. The Sheriffs’ officer®, 
with white wands, next appeared on 
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the steps, and retired on one side to 
make way for the Rev. Mr Cotton, 
the Ordinary* who led up, assisted 
by Mr Baker, the unfortunate cul- 
prit, who stepped on the platform 
scarcely animated. Indeed, his man- 
ner evinced much of the mechanical 
march, evidently scarcely conscious 
of the passing scene ; his eyes were 
closed, and his countenance was dead- 
ly pale. On being placed on the 
^■scaffold, he opened his eyes for a mo- 
ment, and seized Mr Baker’s hand 
with a convulsive grasp ; but evident- 
ly somewhat revived by the freshness 
of the air, after a moment’s hesitation, 
he advanced firmly and quickly to 
the middle of the platform, and, from 
the movement of his lips, seemed tq 
be engaged in earnest prayer, raising 
his pinioned arms and hands once or 
twice as if in supplication. The exe- 
cutioner proceeded to cover his head 
with the cap, and tied his white neck- 
handkerchief over his eyes, and then 
adjusted the rope. The Rev. Mr 
Cotton during this time was occupied 
in reading the conclusion of the bu- 
rial-service. 

The unfortunate sufferer stood firm- 
ly, and seemed to be praying with 
great fervour. The executioner soon 
concluded his preparations, and de- 
scended from the platform. The Rev. 
Mr Baker and Mr Cotton retired from 
the criminal a few paces, and, after 
an agonizing moment occupied in 
prayer, a signal appeared to be given, 
the drop fell, and the world dosed 
on him for ever. He struggled in 
great agony for a few seconds, and 
for some minutes was convulsed. 

The Sheriffs did notenter the lobby 
leading to the scaffold ; but, having 
seen the unfortunate culprit placed 
on the platform, immediately retired 
into Mr Wontner’s house, evidently 
much affected. Mr Springett left the 
scaffold almost immediately on Mr 
Fauntleroy’s ascending. On the drop 


falling, the Rev. Mr Cotton and Mr 
Baker returned into the jail. t 

After the body had hung foiyan 
hour, it was cut down, and carried 
into a room adjoining the lobby. 

The immense multitude, during 
the awful ceremony, conducted them- 
selves orderly, and dispersed quietly. 
We did not hear of any accident ha- 
ving occurred, but the offences were 
numerous ; and several persons were 
stripped of their watches, money; &c. 
by the pickpockets, who were ex- 
tremely active. 


DECEMBER. 

London. — Letters from St Peters- 
burgh, of the 1 f)tli and 20th of No- 
vember, present us with a dreadful 
account of the calamities produced 
by an inundation of the Neva, not 
equalled within the memory of man. 
In some parts of the tow n, the wa- 
ters rose to such a height, and with 
so great rapidity, that the inhabitants 
had not time to save themselves, but 
men, women, and children, indiscri- 
minately perished. A storm accom- 
panied this visitation of the waters, 
so violent, as to roll up the sheet-iron, 
which covered the roofs of many 
houses, as if it had been paper; it broke 
in doors and windows everywhere ; 
and, combining its force with that of 
the current, swept away bodily some 
of the slighter habitations. 

The magazines of wine, sugar, and 
other merchandize, being principal- 
ly in cellars under ground, and in the 
lower parts of the city, it is supposed 
that damage to the amount of millions 
has been sustained by the merchants 
on this melancholy occasion. The 
stores of raw sugar near the custom- 
house, and the herring magazine, 
Containing upwards of fifty thousand 
barrels of that article of food., were 
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irretrievably ruined ; guard-houses 
&nd bridges destroyed ; the streets of 
Petdrsburgh were covered the follow- 
irtg^day with bodies of animals which 
had been drowned — with fire-wood, 
the stores of which had been broken 
up, and drifted away in all directions 
— with ships, which had burst from 
their moorings — with the contents 
of ravaged shops, the materials of 
which wind and water had overturn- 
ed Whole villages in the neighbour- 
hood of the Russian capital were, it 
is said, swept away. No food could 
be had in any quarter for days after 
the deluge had subsided — no pay- 
ments were made — no money de- 
manded ; the ordinary transactions 
and affairs of men being altogether 
displaced and forgotten amidst this 
scene of overwhelming misery. 

The imperial palace of Cathriuen- 
hof, with all its late improvements — 
Dmiljanowka, Kurujuos island, and 
all the country houses on the great 
road to Riga, to the distance of eight 
miles, suffered incredible damage. 
The imperial iron manufactory at 
Cathrinenhof was under water, and 
200 workmen perished. Of 18 bar- 
t aeks, 15 were washed away. The num- 
ber of persons who have perished is 
believed to amount to some thousands. 
The destruction of animals by the 
same, event is beyond all conception. 
The flood was so great that the lower 
stories of all the houses of Peters- 
burgh may be said to have been fill- 
ed. In some cases it rose to the se- 
cond stories ; and entirely overflowed 
many low habitations and booths, of 
which, in many instances, not a trace 
is to be seen ; so that several villages 
in the immediate vicinity are no more 
to be found. e It was stated, that the 
corpses of 800 persons had already 
been found. It is supposed, that about 
300,000 poods (10,800,000 lbs.) of 
sugar are damaged, and the half of it 
entirely melted and washed away. 


Next to sugar, the loss of twist, in 
particular, is very great ; and, among 
the articles of Russian produce, hemp, 
potashes, and hemp-oil, have suffered 
very much. In consequence of these 
events, a great rise has taken place 
in the price of many goods, especial- 
ly sugars. Cronstadt was completely 
under water ; and much damage was 
done to merchant vessels, and to their 
cargoes. The injury to the imperial 
fleet is described to be immense. 

No similar visitation had been ex- 
perienced for the last half century. 
The last great inundation was in Sep- 
tember 1777 ; but this was still great- 
er, the water having risen four feet 
higher than it did then. The empe- 
ror has directed the most efficacious 
fhenns to be taken to lessen the evil, 
and has assigned a million of rubles 
to relieve the more urgent wants of 
the poorest sufferers. He is said to 
have been an eye-w itness of the scene, 
and exerted himself, w ith the nobili- 
ty, to rescue the people in boats. The 
exchange has been fitted up to receive 
4000 persons. Fears are expressed 
of a general famine, from the destruc- 
tion of such quantities of provisions, 
especially of all the bread, and the 
ruin of the ovens. 

At Gottenburgh, many of the inha- 
bitants had not time to escape from 
their houses, and were compelled to 
seek for safety on their roofs — a pre- 
carious, and in some cases an insuf- 
ficient resource, as many houses were 
wholly carried away by the waters ; 
while the terrified sufferers beheld 
the astonishing spectacle of large 
ships thrown on the shore to the dis- 
tance of four thousand feet from their 
anchorage. 

At Stockholm, the hurricane tore 
the ships in the harbour from their 
moorings, and dashed them against 
each other ; houses were entirely un- 
roofed ; and travellers, who left the 
city next day, were obliged to be pre* 
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ceded by labourers with axes, to clear 
a way through the trees that had been 
blown down, and blocked up the 
roads. 

Edinburgh Musical Festival. — 
At a meeting of the directors of the 
late Festival, held on the 3d instant. 


the treasurer presented a detailed re- 
port of his intromissions, and a 1 "^ lu\ 
account of charge and discharge in 
all their branches, doequeted by the 
convener of the committee of finance, 
after comparing the items with the 
vouchers, — 


The amount of the receipts is .... L.4940 4 10 

And the total outlay 4397 18 II 

Leaving for distribution among the public charities, L.542 5 11 


But as there may still remain some 
trifling claims against the Festival, 
the treasurer suggested, that a small 
sum should be retained to satisfy 
these ; and that the sum of L. 530 
only ought to be placed at the dispo . 
sal of the public functionaries?, in 
whom it is proposed to vest the se- 


lection of the charities among which 
this sum is to be divided. 

The treasurer also furnished to the 
meeting a comparative view of the 
receipts and expenditure at this and 
the two former Festivals, allowing as 
follows, viz. — 


Receipts, 

Expenses, 


1815. 1819. 

I,. 54 : 92 7 6 L. 5256 17 1 
3910 11 2 4004 7 0 


Free proceeds, L.1581 13 4 L.1252 10 1 

The number of tickets sold was, 9011 8720 


1821. 

L. 4940 4 10 

4397 18 11 

L. 542 11 

T916 


Thus showing a progressive decrease It may be observed, that while the 
in the receipts, and a progressive in- Parliament-house was seated for 1700, 
crease in the expenses, — the latter and the theatre for 1300 persons, the 
arising almost solely from the very tickets received at the doors were 
high demands, and the additional only as follow:— , 

number, of the principal singers. 


Monday evening, 912 

Tuesday morning,— The Creation, &c 1480 

Wednesday evening, 1285 

Thursday morning, — The Messiah, 1459 

Friday evening, 1283 

Saturday morning, — Mount of Olives, &c. .... 1365 

7784 

Leaving, not made use of, or undelivered, 132 

Total of tickets, 7916 

And the number of tickets sold for the Assembly was . . 844 
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The directors having taken into 
^heu^ponsideration the report and ac- 
coimt of the treasurer, expressed their 
enjnre satisfaction with the clear and 
accurate manner in which they are 
stated and vouched, and unanimous- 
ly voted to him, and also to the sq- 
cretary, their best thanks, for the 
very great attention and time gratui- 
tously bestowedby them, in conduct- 
ing the numerous and laborious de- 
-.tq,il$. within their respective depart- 
ments. 

The directors expressed their sin- 
cere regret, that, after all the toil and 
difficulty of bringing together such 
great musical talents, ami so nume- 
rous and complete an orchestra, the 
surplus profit for the charities should 
only have amounted to about one- 
third of what it was in ]815, and that 
it should have been less than one- 
half of what it was in 1819, owing to 
p^the vast expense of the musical en- 
*-gagements, and the decreased sup- 
port given by the public, which, it is 
to be feared, renders a similar under- 
taking in future a matter of some 
doubt. 

The directors approved of the trea- 
surer’s retaining in his hands the 
small sum proposed, in case of any 
contingent claims being made upon 
him; and they authorized him to pay 
over to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provost, the Lord President, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, the Lord Chief Baron, 
and the Lord Chief Commissioner, 
the sum of L-530, to be divided, as 
they may think proper, among the 
public charities of this city. 

9th. — Thursday week, an Egyptian 
mummy was unwrapped at the Bris- 
tol institution. The upper part of the 
shell being removed, there arose a 
peculiar but not unpleasant odour. 
The body was remarkably light, and 
wrapped up in a multitude of folds 
of cotton cloth, which was stainad 
yellowish brown. Upon the removal 


of the circular bandages, there ap- 
peared a long wrapper, from the chin 
to the toes, with a double border of 
blue stripes in front. The innermost 
layer of cloth was soaked in naphtha, 
asphaltum, or some bituminous sub- 
stance, combined probably with na- 
tron. 'Hie skin was blackened, and 
the neck and one of the hands had 
been attacked by a coleopferous in- 
sect, apparently a dermestis. In other 
respects this curious specimen of an- 
tiquity was very perfect. It was the 
body of a (probably young) female. 
The hands were placed straight upon 
the thighs. The hair upon the head 
was perfect, of a brownish auburn 
colour, short, hut not at all wearing 
the character of a negro’s. The co- 
verings of the chest and stomach be- 
ing removed, exhibited, in high pre- 
servation, the heart and lungs, and 
all the intestines ; indeed, it did not 
appear that any part had been re- 
moved. Whether the brain had been 
extracted was not ascertained; nei- 
ther were the teeth examined. 

The Sufferers from ttte Late 
Fires i n Edinburgh. 

On Friday, at two o’clock, a most 
respectable and numerous meeting of 
the subscribers in aid of the sufferers 
by the late fire, was held in the High 
Church. Among the gentlemen pre- 
sent were the Magistrates of the 
city, the Dean of Guild, William 
Blackwood, Esq. Baron Bailie of Ca- 
nongate, Gilbert Innes, Esq. Henry 
McKenzie, Esq. James Gibson Craig, 
Esq. William Trotter, fcsq. Michael 
Linning, Esq. William Inglis, Esq. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. Mr Hepburn 
of Clerkington, Mr Munro, Principal 
Baird, the Rev. Dr Inglis, the Rev. 
Dr Grant, the Rev. Dr Thomson, the 
Rev, Edward Craig, &c. 

Mr Waugh (Dean of Guild) rose 
and said, that he regretted extremely 
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the absence of the Lord Provost, who, 
he was sorry to say, was prevented 
by indisposition from attending the 
meeting. He begged leave to pro- 
pose, that the oldest Bailie, William 
Patison, Esq. should be called to the 
chair. — ( Applause .) 

Mr Patison having taken the chair, 
stated the object of the meeting, which 
was the appointment of a committee 
to superintend the distribution of the 
subscription, raised in aid of the suf- 
ferers by the fire. A list of a commit- 
tee was read by Mr Cunningham ; it 
comprehended the Magistrates of the 
city and suburbs, the Lords of Ses- 
sion, and the heads of all the princi- 
pal bodies in the city and its vicinity. 

A gentleman said, that it would be 
satisfactory to learn the real state of 
the funds. 

Mr Bonar (banker) stated, that 
L.5000 had been paid in to him, and 
that L.1200 was yet to pay. L. 1.500 
had been raised from the collections 
at the churches on Sunday last. 

Dr Thomson proposed, that the 
visitors of the Destitute Sick Society 
should be added to the committee, as 
their services, from local knowledge, 
would be highly valuable. — Agreed 
to. 

Mr Blackwood thought, that from 
the expense attending the publication 
of the subscription list in the newspa- 
pers, that no publication of it should 
take place until it was completed. 

Mr Waugh moved that the com- 
mittee should meet without delay, as 
numerous applications had been made 
for relief. He thought that the com- 
mittee should not give money to the 
sufferers, but that the relief given 
should be in furniture, clothes, &c. 

It was agreed that the first meet- 
ing of the committee should take 
place on Monday, at two o'clock. 

On the motion of Mr Trotter, the 
managers of the Begging Society 
were added to the committee. 


Mr W. Inglis moved the thanks of 
the meeting to the Lord Provos^nd 
Magistrates, for their unweariediex- 
ertions on the late melancholy occa- 
sion. (j4pptau.se.) The motion was 
seconded by H. Mackenzie, Esq. and 
unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. Edward Craig moved 
the thanks of the meeting to the na- 
val and military services employed on 
the occasion, which was agreed to. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously given to Bailie Patison, 
for his conduct in the chair, after 
which the meeting broke up. 

Robbery of the Stirling Mail 
Coach. 

18th. — On Saturday evening, this 
coach was robbed to a very extensive 
amount, while changing horses at the 
village of Kirkliston. The particulars 
of the robbery are still involved in- 
considerable mystery; but the fol- 
lowing, we believe, maybe relied on. 
A gig, with two men in it, had been 
observed following the coach for some 
time before its arrival at Kirkliston, 
where both stopped at the same inn. 
The men came out of the gig, and 
after one of them had given a boy 
lourpence to hold the reins of the 
horse, they both went into the house, 
while the guard and driver were 
either inside the house, or attending 
to the post-office duties. A passenger 
in the coach was observed by a wo- 
man at this time to descend into the 
boot, which the guard had left un- 
locked ; and this person did not af- 
terwards make his appearance. The 
man who had given the boy the four- 
pence also disappeared, while his 
companion mounted the gig and 
drove off rapidly. It was then disco- 
vered that a bag, containing three 
parcels of bank-notes, which had 
been forwarded by the agent of the 
Leith Bank at Callender, of the Bank 
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Scotland at Stirling., and of the 
^Comjanercial Bank at Crieff, and 
amlunting in all to about £10,000, 
ha|l been abstracted. It is next to 
jfelf-evident, that the robbery was 
Contrived and executed by the above- 
vnentioned passenger and the two per- 
sons in the gig in conjunction ; and 
it is about as certain, that, after its 
commission, they met by appoint- 
ment on the road leading from Kirk- 
liston to Queensferry, and arrived to- 
gether on foot at Newhalls. Three 
men, answ ering the description of the 
robbers, did arrive that night at New- 
halls, whence two of them proceeded 
to Edinburgh in a post-chaise, and 
the other went westward. It remains 
to be noticed, that early on Saturday, 
a man of the name of Murray, w ho 
has been hanging loose upon the town 
foi* some time, and whose history is 
unknown, hired a gig from Mr Smith’s 
Jivery- stables, Rose-Street, and this 
^person, late on Saturday evening, 


called, along w ith a companion, upon 
Mr Smith, and after communicating 
to him that the horse and gig had 
been upset in a ditch at the side of 
the road from Kirkliston to Queens- 
ferry, desired to know what it would 
cost to repair the damage. Mr Smith 
estimated the damage at £40, which 
Murray paid him in ten pound notes 
of the Bank of Scotland. The horse 
and gig were actually found in the 
ditch, and from the marks of feet 
about tbe place, it was evident that 
three men had been engaged in en- 
deavouring to extricate them. The 
most active search is making by 
the police to discover the robbers ; 
and yesterday Captain Brown, late 
Superintendant of Police, w r as dis- 
patched to London in pursuit of 
them. The guard of the coach is in 
custody. The loss of the Bank of 
Scotland, we understand, does not 
exceed £3000. 
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ACCOUNT OF EMINENT PERSONS DECEASED 
DURING THE YEAR. 


Mr G. Belzoni. 

Dec. 31, 1823. — It is with sincere 
grief we record the death of Bclzoni, 
the celebrated traveller. This event 
occurred at Gato in Africa, when he 
was attempting to reach Houssa and 
Timbuctoo by way of Benin. He 
had been a considerable time a very 
welcome guest on board the brig Cas- 
tor, waiting for the time when a Mr 
J. Houston could accompany him to 
Benin, whose interest with the king 
of that place he considered w ould be 
serviceable to him. On the night of 
the 24th of November, he left the brig 
with Mr Houston for Gato. On part- 
ing, he seemed a little agitated, par- 
ticularly when the crew, to each of 
whom he had made a present, gave 
him three loud cheers on leaving the 
Vessel. (< God bless you, my fine fel- 
lows, and send you a happy sight of 
your country and friends !'* was his 
^answer. On the 3d of December, the 
gentledian who communicated the ac- 


count of Belzoni’s death to a friend in 
this country, received a letter from 
Mr Houston, requesting him to come 
to Benin, as Mr Belzoni was lying 
dangerously ill, and, in case of death, 
he wished asecond person to be present. 
He was prevented from going, not 
only by business, but a severe fever, 
which had then hold of him. On the 
5th, he had a second letter from Mr 
H. with the particulars of Mr Bel- 
zoni’s end, and one from himself, al- 
most illegible, dated Dec. 2, request- 
ing him to assist in the disposal of 
his effects, and to remit the proceeds 
home to his agents, Messrs Briggs 
Brothers and Co. America-Square, 
London, together with a beautiful 
amethyst ring he wore, which he seem- 
ed particularly anxious should be de- 
livered to his wife, with the assurance 
he died in the fullest affection for her, 
as he found himself too weak to write 
his last wishes and adieus* He was 
interred at Gato next day, with all 
the respect possible ; and this gentle- 
11 
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man furnished a large board with the 
n foUowing inscription, and which was 
Spliced over his grave : 

* “ Here lie the remains of 

G. BELZONI, 

wno was attacked with dysentery at 
s . Benin 

(on his way to Houssa and 
Timbuctoo) 

on 26 Nov., and died at this place, 

* Dec. 3, 1823. 

. The gentlemen who placed this in- 
scription over the grave of this intre- 
pid and enterprising traveller, hope 
that every European visiting this spot 
will cause the ground to be cleared 
and the fence round the grave re- 
paired, if necessary/', 

At the time of Belzoni’s death, 
Mr Houston had everything arranged 
with the king of Benin for his depar- 
ture, and, had his health continued, 
there is no doubt he would have suc- 
„i^cded. Mr Belzoni passed at Benin 
as an inhabitant, or rather native of 
the interior, who had come to Eng- 
land when a youth, and was now try- 
ing to return to his country. The 
King and Emegrands (or nobles) gave 
credit to this, Mr Belzoni being in a 
Moorish dress, with his beard nearly 
a foot in length. There was, how- 
ever, some little jealousy amongst 
them, which was removed by a pre- 
sent or two well applied; and the 
King of Benin's messenger was to 
accompany Mr Belzoni with the 
King's cane, and as many men as 
were considered necessary for a guard, 
and baggage carriers. The King's 
name is respected as far Houssa, 
and he has a Messenger or Ambas- 
sador stationary there. On Mr Bel- 
zoni’s arrival at Houssa, he was to 
leave his guard there, and proceed 
to Timbuctoo’, the King not guaran- 
teeing his safety farther than Houssa, 
and Timbuctoo not being known at 
Benin. On his return to Houssa life 
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was to have made the necessary pre- 
parations for going down the Niger, 
and dispatch his messenger and guard 
back with letters to his agents and 
to Mr John Houston ; the messen- 
ger to be rewarded according to the 
account the letters gave of his be- 
haviour, and the King to receive a 
valuable stated present. 

The distance from Benin to Houssa 
is not so great. The King gave the 
following account of the route : — 
From Benin to Jaboo, six days’ jour- 
ney ; Jaboo to Eyoo, three ; Eyoo to 
Tappa, nine ; Tappa to NyfFoo, four ; 
and Nyffoo to Iloussa, three. Be- 
tween Nyffoo and Houssa, the “ Big 
Water" is to be crossed, considerably 
above Tangara, at which place it is 
‘tremendously rapid and wide; far- 
ther down the natives of Benin know 
nothing of it, except that it runs to 
the Southward. Mr Belzoni began 
to waver in his opinion of the Niger 
being a branch of the Nile, after ha- 
ving seen one or two of these rivers 
in the bight of Benin. 

In 1821 Mr Belzoni published a 
“ Narrative of the Operations and 
recent Discov cries within the Pyra- 
mids, Temples, Tombs, and Excava- 
tions, in Egypt and Nubia, and of a 
Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, 
in search of the Ancient Berenice ; 
and another to the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon/' 

JOSEPH JUARRYAT, ESQ. 

Jan. 12. — Aged 67, Joseph Marry- 
at, Esq. of Wimbledon House, in the 
county of Surrey, M. P. for the bo- 
rough of Sandwich, Chairman of the 
Committee at Lloyd's, chief in the 
banking-house of Marryat, Kaye, 
Price, and Co. and Colonial Agent * 
for the islands of Grenada and Tri- 
nidad. 

The subject of the present me* 
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moir was descended from a higfily 
respectable family at East Bergholt, 
in Suffolk. His father was an emi- 
nent but eccentric physician, who 
practised in Lothbury and at Bristol. 
Inheriting considerable natural parts, 
he gave very early promise of that 
superior capacity which so particular- 
ly distinguished him. Having receiv- 
ed the groundwork of a good and li- 
beral education, he was at great pains, 
even in maturer life, to cultivate and 
improve it. Being intended for the 
general profession of a merchant, he 
was sent out at an early age to the 
island of Grenada ; where he laid the 
foundation of that intimate local 
. knowledge of the whole West Indian 
Archipelago, and of its comprehen- 
sive relations both with Europe and 
America, which not only led to his 
subsequent success in life, but which 
gave to all his opinions connected 
with the concerns of those important 
colonies, that weight and that value 
which they afterwards acquired. 

Mr Marryat may truly be said to 
have been the founder of his own for- 
tune ; for he inherited little or no pa- 
trimonial property or estate; and it 
may be instructive lor younger men, 
who are venturing on their career of 
commerce, to know, from the exam- 
ple of this highly-gifted individual, 
that they should never be dispirited 
at the first results of unsuccessful en- 
terprise; for the very "first five hun- 
dred pounds in the w'orld which he 
had to embark in the pursuits of in- 
dustry, he lost. 

He was early introduced to Lloyd's, 
where his pen, during a long period 
of war, judiciously and fortunately 
used, raised him (as he more than 
once acknowledged) to affluence. He 
'■ thfn became agent to Grenada ; then 
returned member for Sandwich ; af- 
terwards "agent for Trinidad. In Par- 
liament, he became the chief repre- 
sentative of the West India interest. 


and the constant opposer of schemes 
of negro emancipation, which he re- 
presented as wild, speculative, 'and 
fraught w r itli the utmost danger. 

In the question respecting ttu 
equalization of duties on the East 
and West India sugars, Mr JVIarryat 
greatly distinguished himself, bou. 
by his speeches and his writings ; 
and it is not perhaps going too far, 
mainly to attribute the failure of 
that very important measure to the 
very able opposition it met with 
from him in every stage of its pro- 
gress. The most lasting monument 
of his usefulness will perhaps be 
left at Lloyd’s; and that respect- 
able body, equally with the West 
India proprietors, will ever owe to 
him the deepest obligations. The 
admirable regulations he established 
for managing their extensive con- 
cerns, and the unceasing care with 
which he watched over everything 
which could tend to the promotion 
of their interests, will not soon be 
forgotten. Lord Liverpool, with a 
feeling which docs him the highest 
honour, has written to one of the 
committee of Lloyd’s, to express his 
strongest regret at the “ loss of a man 
of so much excellence and worth.” 

In the general style of his elo- 
quence, whether in or out of Parlia- 
ment, Mr Marryat was not an ele- 
gant speaker, but he was a very 
powerful, energetic, argumentative, 
and persuasive one. He never gave 
his opinions on any topic which he 
had not calmly and dispassionately 
weighed, so that when he spoke they 
carried very great weight. 

Thus prosperous, active, and dili- 
gent, lie was proceeding in his career 
with a happy family, several of whom 
are eminent in the itavy, the law, 
and the church, when he was in 
a moment, “ in the twinkling of 
<un eye/’ arrested by the hand of 
death. 
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lie has left one brother, Samuel 
\Majryat, Esq. King’s counsel, equal- 
ly oninent in his station of life. 

jfte published some anonymous 
tfacts of merit, and with his name — 

Speech in the House of Commons, 
*$n Mr Manning’s motion respecting 
MUrine Insurances/' 8vo, 1810. — 
4< Observations on the Report of the 
Committee on Marine Insurance/* 
Svo. 1810. — u Thoughts on the Ex- 
pediency of establishing a new char- 
„tere(T Bank/' 8vo. 1811. 

Right IIon. Sir Thomas Maitlan d. 

Jan* 17. — At Malta, of apoplexy, 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, G. C. B., Lieutenant-General 
in the army, Colonel ofthelOth loot, a 
Privy Counsellor, Governor of Malta, 
Commander of the Forces in the Me- 
diterranean, Lord High Commission- 
0£j)f the Ionian Islands, and Knight 
•3 rand Cross of the Ionian Order. 

He was the third son of James, 
seventh Earl of Lauderdale, by Mary, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Tho- 
mas Lomb, who died July 10, 1789, 
but one month before the death of his 
father. 

He was appointed Captain in the 
78th foot, the 14-tli of January 1778; 
Lieutenant-colonel in the army, the 
1st of March 17S>L ; Lieutenant-colo- 
nel in the 62d foot, the 6th of August 
following ; Colonel in the army, the 
1st of January 1798; Brigadier-ge- 
neral at St Domingo, the 18th of 
April 1797 ; Brigadier-general in the 
West Indies, the 1st of January 1798 ; 
Colonel of the 10th West India regi- 
ment, the 6th of September 1798; 
Major-general on a particular service, 
the coast of France, the 14 th of Sep- 
tember 1799; Major-general in the 
army, the 1st of January 1805; Co- 
lonel in the 3d garrison battalion, the 
25th of February 1805 ; local rank 
as Lieutenant-general in Ceylon, the 
31st of July 1806; Colonel of the 


4th West India regiment, the 1 9 th of 
July 1807: Lieutenant-general, the 
4th July 1811 ; and Colonel of the 
10th fobt, the 19tlrof July following. 
He was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-chief, in and over the 
Island of Malta and its dependencies, 
the 15th of July 1813; and subse- 
quently Governor and Commander- 
in-chief of the Forces in the Medi- 
terranean. 

This officer conducted the nego- 
tiations and proceedings of the sur- 
render of Parga to the Turks. 

The return of Sir Thomas Maitland 
to the Ionian Inlands, in 1816, was 
welcomed by several very Haltering 
addresses. 

A triumphal arch of marble of the 
Ionic order, with an appropriate in- 
scription, was erected on the Espla- 
nade, facing the gate of the citadel ; 
and the bronze statue of his Excel- 
lency occupies the site upon which 
stood that of the famous Count Schu- 
lembourg, erected by the Senate of 
Venice, to commemorate his glorious 
and intrepid defence of this fortress, 
and the complete defeat of the Turk- 
ish army, in 1716, by which he so 
effectually checked the progress of 
Mahometanism in Europe. The sta- 
tue of the English Lord High Com- 
missioner, which is of large dimen- 
sions, is the work of Signor Proser- 
lcndi, a native of that place, and an 
artist of merit, who studied under 
Canova. 

We understand that his remains 
were buried in the same bastion at 
Malta which contains the ashes of the 
memorable Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
When his death was known by the 
Ionians, it was received with the ut- 
most sorrow and regret, for they 
loved and respected him. In the 
Greek churches a kaiafalco was raised 
to his honour, and regular funeral 
•ceremonies performed, amongst which 
the orations were most deserving of 
notice. 
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Mrs Thicknesse. 

Jan . 20. — This lady, whose "maiden 
name was Ford, was born on the 22d 
Feb. 1737, in the vicinity of the Tehi- 
pie, in a house afterwards inhabited 
by Chief- Justice Willes. Her father, 
Mr Ford, was intended for the bar, 
but having obtained the respectable 
and lucrative situation of Clerk of the 
Arraigns, he changed his views, and 
became a solicitor, equally celebrated 
for his eminence and his extensive 
practice. One of her uncles. Dr Ford, 
was physician to the queen, and an- 
other, Mr Gilbert Ford, was Attor- 
ney-General for the Island of Jamaica. 

Being on only child, the talents of 
Miss Ford were cultivated with the 
utmost care, and without regard to 
expense. The most eminent masters, 
both in the languages and in all orna- 
mental accomplishments, were em- 
ployed by her father in forming her 
mind and manners ; and so complete- 
ly had nature and inclination given 
her the power to profit by them, that 
it was no wonder she acquired the 
celebrity and admiration which al- 
ways accompanied her. To great 
beauty of form, she united the sweet- 
est temper and the most ready wit, 
wholly devoid of all personal severity. 
Introduced into the world of fashion, 
she soon became the ton; and Hone, 
the Sir Thomas Lawrence of his day, 
exhibited a picture of her in the cha- 
racter of a muse playing on a lyre. 
Some years afterwards, the celebra- 
ted Gainsborough painted a portrait 
of her in his best style. The grace of 
her movements was faultless, and her 
dancing drew from the polite and ac- 
complished Lord Chesterfield several 
stanzas in its praise. In music she 
excelled, possessingan exquisite voice, 
replete with power, modulation, and 
expression. She also attained great 1 
skill in drawing and painting; and 


even but a few weeks before her death, 
when in her 87th year, prodded', 
without the aid of glasses, an admi- 
rable painting on white silk, as a bri- 
dal present to a young lady of her 
acquaintance. 

It is not surprising that, with thesi 
various perfections, Miss Ford was 
followed, caressed, and flattered. Her 
Sunday concerts, for sacred music, 
were attended by all the gay and fa- 
shionable world ; and many person* 
of consideration condescended to as- 
sist in them. Among the latter were, 
the Earl of Kellie, Countess of Tan- 
kerville, Lord Dudley and Ward, 
Lord Bateman, Sir Charles Bingham, 
Marchioness of Rockingham, Gover- 
nor Thicknesse (Miss Ford's future 
husband ), &c. &c. Some of the ablest 
professors of thafperiod, such as Dr 
Arne, Signors Tenducci and Passe- 
rini, Messrs Leoni, Saltero, Paxton, 
Burton, Froud, Baildon, &c., conte : 
buted their talents to this musica 1 
treat. Of all these companions of her 
youthful hours, there is not an indi- 
vidual who has not long been depo- 
sited in the silent grave. 

Among the admirers by whom Miss 
Ford was at that time surrounded, 
was a nobleman, who was a constant 
visitor at her concerts. He was, in- 
deed, old ; but, at the same time, he 
was agreeable, gay, and rich. Not- 
withstanding he was then married to 
a Duchess Dowager, yet he still pre- 
sumed to talk of love ; and, as his 
lady was suffering under a malady 
deemed incurable, and which, soon 
after, actually put an end to her life, 
he was already looking out for a suc- 
cessor. Being enraptured with the 
person and talents of the fair subject 
of this memoir, he declared his pas- 
sion, and offered to bind himself down, 
by the most sacred promises on the 
one hand, and by every legal obliga- 
tion on the other, to make her his 
wife on the demise of his lady. This 
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^coronet in expectancy had, however, 
charms for Miss Ford, and she re- 
jected the addresses of her noble 
suitor. 

* About this period, Miss Ford was 
invited to a theatrical entertainment 
**i^jhe hospitable mansion of the late 
riir William Young, and was compli- 
mented by him and Lady Young with 
the nomination of the play. After be- 
ing repeatedly urged by both, she at 
length fixed on “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
-ind consented to appear in the prin- 
cipal female character. On this occa- 
sion, Miss Ford certainly possessed 
advantages over most of her contem- 
poraries. She had been taught to 
read by Sheridan, the father of Rich- 
ard Brinsley ; she was well acquaint- 
ed with Garrick, whom she had often 
heard recite in private ; and Mrs Cib- 
ber, ’with whom she lived on friendly 
terms, gave her lessons, to qualify her 
■f-c* shining on the stage. But poor 
Juliet, while rehearsing the balcony 
scene, had nearly been consigned to 
“ the tomb of the Capulets for she 
fell from a screen placed on a table, 
and instead of a mimic death, ran no 
small risk of being buried in reality. 

Soon after, finding herself closely 
pressed by her father respecting some 
proposals for settling in life. Miss Ford 
came to the resolution of flying from 
the paternal mansion, and taking re- 
fuge in the house of a lady of quality 
of her acquaintance. Here she deem- 
ed herself secure from pursuit, but 
she was mistaken, for a warrant ha- 
. ving been granted by Sir John Field- 
ing, (whose very name at that time 
carried terror with it, ) she was cap- 
tured, and taken home. Here she was 
again strongly urged to consent to a 
union with the* gentleman who was 
her father's favourite, and who was a 
West Indian, possessed of consider- 
able estates in Jamaica. The idea, 
however, of marrying a man she could 
not love, and of being sent into exile 


at a distance from all her friends, was 
of course intolerable to a young lady 
of sensibility. She accordingly eloped 
a second time, and, having taken a 
lodging at Kensington, for some time 
eluded all inquiry. In this situation, 
instead of resigning herself to melan- 
choly, she determined to turn her ta- 
lents to advantage, and by one bold 
effort, to render herself independent. 
As she had lived in habits of familia- 
rity with the first nobility, she con- 
ceived the notion of rendering their 
patronage subservient to her scheme. 
She therefore hired the Opera-House 
for three nights only, and provided 
an excellent band of music. Nor was 
she disappointed in her expectation 
of support, for every one was eager 
to subscribe. But the undertaking 
hhd nearly been rendered abortive by 
her father. He was naturally indig- 
nant at his daughter's having left his 
house, and he was shocked at the 
idea that she should appear upon 
the stage, for any period, however 
short, or under any circumstances, 
however favourable. He therefore 
applied to the same magistrate who 
had before assisted him ; and all the 
avenues to the Haymarket were oc- 
cupied by Sir John Fielding*s runners. 
By the active interposition, however, 
of some of Miss Ford's friends, and 
especially of the late Lord Tanker- 
ville, then an officer of the guards, 
this opposition on the part of the po- 
lice was withdrawn. 

The timidity incident to a first per- 
formance was much relieved by the 
universal kindness and support which 
Miss Ford experienced. Previous to 
her appearance, Prince Edward con- 
descended to drink tea with her in the 
green-room ; ana, on her entrance, 
the audience received her with loud 
bursts of applause. Thus encouraged. 
Miss Ford exerted herself, and sang 
with great power and sweetness, prin* 
cipally the compositions of Handel. 
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On the two succeeding nights the 
performance was repeated, with equal 
success; and the sum which Miss 
Ford thus derived from her personal 
talents, amounted to no less than fif- 
teen hundred pounds. 

Some relaxation, after such an ex- 
hausting effort, was indispensable ; 
and Miss Ford accepted an invitation 
from her intimate friend. Lady Betty 
Thicknesse, and accompanied her 
Ladyship and Governor Thicknesse 
into Suffolk. While there, Lady Betty 
was delivered of a boy, of whom Miss 
Ford became the godmother. The 
mother herself did not long survive 
his birth. Governor Thicknesse, who 
was greatly affected with his loss, im- 
mediately left the spot where she died, 
consigning the care of his family to 
Miss Ford, who acted with such dis- 
cretion and propriety, as to ensure 
his entire approbation on his return. 
Time, and change of scene, having 
abated bis grief. Governor Thicknesse 
began to think that no one could bet- 
ter supply the place of his lady than 
her most intimate friend. After due 
courtship, finding the fair one “ no- 
thing loath,” the wedding (which 
might be termed a public one, as up- 
wards of 300 ladies and gentlemen 
were present on the occasion) took 
place on the 27th of September, 1762 ; 
and as the union was founded on re- 
ciprocal esteem, so it continued du- 
ring thirty years with unbroken and 
uninterrupted felicity. 

As Governor Thicknesse, from the 
loss of* a Chancery law-suit, was in- 
volved in narrow circumstances, a 
great part of their time was spent in 
retirement in Wales, or on the Con- 
tinent. The Go^nor died in her 
$rtm, in his carriage, while travelling 
near Boulogne in 1792. She was soon 
afllfer arrested, and confined with many 
other English, in the convent of the, 
(Jrsniines, and treated with great vi- 
gour ; and being with others senten- 


ced to death, she, by her amiable 
manners and urgent prayers, procr^ 
red a few hours’ delay before the in- 
tended execution, during which 'pe- 
riod Robespiere himself and his asso- 
ciates were led to the scaffold ; whde 
herself, and the other intended vic- 
tims, were saved by this circumstance. 
At length, after much suffering, she 
returned to her native country, and 
has, since that period, passed her life 
in peace and serenity, living with a 
murh-attachcrl and sincere friend, t. 
the moment of* her dissolution — she 
having departed this life on the 20t.h 
of January, 1824, with a firm reliance 
on the promises of her merciful Re- 
deemer, and in full hope of a blessed 
resurrection. She fully retained to the 
last her admirablp powers ; her eye- 
sight being as perfect as at 20 ; her 
hair luxuriant, and without a grey 
tress in it ; her teeth, not one defi- 
cient, retaining their enamel and dtr 
l ability ; and her mind active, studi- 
ous, and playful ; her arguments per- 
spicuous and energetic ; her wit bril- 
liant, but never severe. Her mornings 
were to the last devoted to study ; 
and many writings of a very late pe- 
riod of her life, and some on abstruse 
subjects, are left behind her. Her 
evenings found her generally sur- 
rounded by a small but select party 
of friends, all listening with delight 
to her lively anecdotes of past times, 
and enlivened by the constant sallies 
of wit on the daily occurrences pass- 
ing before her; or receiving those 
lessons of instruction, which were so 
elegantly and unostentatiously given 
to them. Her ease and elegance of 
manner were not to be copied; her 
goodness of heart and liberality of 
spirit may ; but a more perfect model 
of Christian humility and forbearance 
was never better exemplified than in 
the life and conduct of Mrs Thick- 
nesse. She published, in two vo- 
lumes, a work, called “ The School 
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of Fashion/* whicfohad a prodigious 
v ,run, being full of satirical truth upon 
some of the most fashionable charac- 
ters of that day. She also published 
0ft Biographical Memoirs/* in three or 
>four volumes, of the most eminent fe- 
males -of the French nation ; and, 
without a name, many tracts on reli- 
gious and moral subjects. She con- 
verged freely in Spanish, Italian, 
French, and German ; but so per- 
fectly devoid of all pedantry, that she 
j»was never known to protrude that 
knowledge in any circle which she 
honoured and graced by her society. 
With a liberality peculiar to herself, 
she once sang at a public concert at 
Bath, which was given for the purpose 
of raising a fund sufficient for the build- 
ing of an hospital. An immense sum 
was raised by this procedure, which 
gave rise at her suggestion, and by 
this generous assistance of herself and 
-others, to the present valuable foun- 
dation there, called the Casualty Hos- 
pital ; thus she made her voice not 
merely subservient to pleasure, but 
to alleviate the miseries and accidents 
of human nature. She never was ti- 
red of well-doing ; how many enmi- 
ties has she subdued ! how much an- 
ger has she dissipated ! Peace, indeed, 
was in all her steps. She died as she 
had lived, bowing herself with all hu- 
mility to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ; cheerfully, it may be said 
truly, departing this life, surely trust- 
ing in the merits of her Redeemer, 
full of holy hope, and duly apprecia- 
ting all the comforts of our holy reli- 
gion. She was interred in the bury- 
ing-ground at Paddington, on the 
28th of January, the service having 


been finely and impressively perform- 
ed by the Rev. Basil Wood, and fol- 
lowed, at her own especial request, 
by her only son. Captain Thickncsse, 
royal navy, and three gentlemen, her 
long-tried and valued friends. 


Sir John Ori>e, Bart. 

February 19.— In Gloucester- Place, 
aged 73, Sir John Orde, Bart. Admi- 
ral of the Red, and Vice-President of 
the Naval Chari table Society. 

The family of Orde is of great an- 
tiquity, and has long possessed consi- 
derable landed estates in the counties 
of Northumberland anc^ Durham. 
1 The subject of this memoir was the 
youngest son of the late John Orde, 
Esq. who lived chiefly at Morpeth, 
and acted for many years as a magi- 
strate and deputy-lieutenant of the 
former county, by his second wife 
Anne, widow of the Rev. W. Pye, 
and was born at Morpeth, December 
1752.* 

He entered the navy in 1766; was 
made Lieutenant in 1773; was ap- 
pointed to the Roebuck on the Ame- 
rican station, where he remained till 
1777, when he was removed to the 
Eagle, Lord IIowe*s flag-ship, as first 
Lieutenant. 

He commanded the Zebra* sloop of 
war, at the reduction of Philadel- 
phia; and, May 19, 1778, was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Post-Captain, 
in the Virginia of 32 guns, a frigate 
recently captured from the Aroeri-' 
cans. In the autumn of 1779, Cap- 
tain Orde accompanied Commodore 


* Sir John’s eldest brother, Thomas, married the only daughter of Charles, fifth 
’Duke of Bolton, in whose right he succeeded, on the death of Harry, the sixth and 
last Duke, without male issue, to the principal family estates of the Dukes of Bol- 
ton, and assumed the name of Powlett* He was afterwards created a Peer, by the 
title of Baron Bolton. 
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Sir George Collier in the expedition 
up the Penobscot, which terminated 
in the capture or destruction of the 
whole of the rebel fleet in that river, 
consisting of eighteen ships and ves- 
sels of war; and the relief of Fort 
M'Lean, which had been closely be- 
sieged by the enemy. 

In 1780, the Virginia assisted at 
the taking of Charlestown, where, 
after passing Sullivan’s Island, Cap- 
tain Grde served on shore in the com- 
mand of a battalion of seamen, and 
was favourably noticed by Admiral 
Arbuthnot, in his official dispatches 
relative to that event. 

He afterwards commanded the 
Chatham of 50 guns, and captured 
the General Washington, of 22 guns 
and 118 men. In 1781, Admiral Ar- # 
buthnot being recalled. Captain Orde 
conveyed him to England in the Roe- 
buck, into which ship he had remo- 
ved for that purpose. During the re- 
mainder of the war, he was employed 
in the North Sea, and on the coast of 
France. > 

In February 1783, the prelimina- 
ries of peace having been signed. Cap- 
tain Orde was honoured with the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Dominica, 
and Receiver of the Moneys arising 
from the sale of land in the ceded 
islands ; and, on the 27th July, 1 790, 
the dignity of a Baronet was conferred 
upon hifn. 

At the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, Sir John solicited and ob- 
tained permission to resign his govern- 
ment, and to resume the active duties 
of his profession. He was immedi- 
ately appointed to command the Vic- 
torious, and soon afterwards the Ve- 
nerable, of 74 guns, attached to the 
Channel Fleet. From the latter he 
removed into the Prince George, a 
second-rate, and continued in her un- 
til June 1, 1795* when he was promo- 
ted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 

In the beginning of 1797, Sir John 


Orde assumed the command at Ply- 
mouth during the absence of the Port 
Admiral, the late Sir Richard King. 
On this service he continued until the 
close of the disgraceful mutiny in the 
month of May ; soon after which, he 
hoisted his flag on board the Princess 
Royal, of 98 guns, and joined the 
fleet under the orders of Earl St Vin- 
cent on the Mediterranean station. 

In November following, the Rear- 
Admiral was sent by his lordship, 
with the command of a squadron of 
eight sail of the line, and a propor- 
tionate number of frigates and sloops, 
to blockade the port of Cadiz. 

There he continued till relieved by 
Sir W. Parker, in January 1798 ; and 
was sent back on the same service, 
after that'officer had been compelled 
to leave his station by superior force. 
This service, though certainly not 
the most splendid, was not the least 
arduous, especially during the winter- 
months, when Sir John principally 
conducted it. The position necessa- 
rily taken by the blockading squa- 
dron was embayed. In the port oi 
Cadiz there were about twenty sail of 
the line, with some frigates, kept ap- 
parently in constant readiness to put 
to sea, which threatened on one side ; 
whilst, on another, the squadron was 
liable to attack from the Toulon fleet, 
unchecked in its operations, ,and 
known to be preparing for some im- 
portant expedition. 

O 11 Earl St Vincent resuming the 
immediate command off Cadiz, the 
Rear-Admiral received his thanks in 
the following words ; — “ You have 
shown uncommon ability and exer- 
tion in preserving your position du- 
ring the late unpleasant weather, and 
I very much approve every step you 
have taken.” 

Not long after this. Sir J. Orde was 
much mortified at finding an officer 
(fcjir H. Nelson) junior to himself, 
just arrived from England, selected 
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to command a squadron on the only 
^service of distinction likely to happen. 
Although the public must approve of 
this choice, it could not but be galling 
to Sir John, who, by the junction 
also of Sir Roger Curtis, with a rein- 
forcement from Ireland, was reduce.d 
to*be only fourth in command of the 
fleet; whereas he had accepted the 
appointment under Earl St Vincent 
on an intimation from one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the late Lord 
JJugh Seymour, that he should be se- 
cond to the Noble Earl, with all the 
distinctions and advantages annexed 
/to that station. 

This led to a correspondence be- 
tween his Lordship and Sir John, 
which terminated in the latter recei- 
ving orders to shift his flag to the 
Blenheim, and to return to England 
in charge of a large fleet of merchant- 
men. Before he left the fleet, the 
Rear-Admiral, conceiving that he had 
been treated in a manner unsuitable 
to his rank, wrote a letter to the Ad- 
miralty, requesting a court-martial 
on the Commander-in-Chief, which 
he sent to Lord St Vincent to for- 
ward. 

On Sir John's arrival in England, 
he was acquainted by Mr Secretary 
Nepean, that the Board did not con- 
sider the reason Earl St Vincent had 
assigped for sending him home, suffi- 
cient to justify the measure ; but 
that, having already signified their 
opinion to his Lordship on that head, 
it was not necessary to take any far- 
ther steps on the occasion. The 
Blenheim was immediately dismant- 
led, and, a few weeks after, Sir John 
was offered a command in the Chan- 
nel Fleet. This, however, he thought 
proper to decline. 

On the 14<th February 1799, our 
o*fficer was advanced to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral ; and, in the following 
autumn, Earl St Vincent returned t# 
England lor the purpose of recruit- 


ing his health. *Sir John Orde, who 
considered himself to have been per* 
sonally insulted by his Lordship, lost 
no time in calling upon him for pn- 
vate satisfaction ; and a meeting was 
appointed to take place between them, 
but was happily prevented through 
the interference of the police. 

In 1801, he was appointed Vice- 
Admiral of the White. In 1802, soon 
after the definitive treaty of peace 
was signed. Sir John, who seems to 
have waited for that event, published 
his case in a small pamphlet, entitled 
" Copy of a Correspondence, &c. be- 
tween the Right Hon. the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, the Right 
Hon. Earl St Vincent, K.B., the Right 
Hon. Earl Spencer, K.C., # and Vice- 
admiral Sir John Orde, Bart. the 
circulation of which he had previously 
confined to his friends. This pamph- 
let appears to have been written with 
temper and moderation, and is well 
worthy of perusal, especially by pro- 
fessional men. 

In 1804, he was advanced to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red. 
On the renewal of hostilities, and the 
removal of Lord St Vincent from the 
chief administration of naval affairs. 
Sir John accepted the command of a 
squadron, and cruised off Cape Finis- 
terre during the autumn of 1604. In 
1805, we find his flag in the Glory, 
of 98 guns, off Cadiz ; from which 
station he was compelled to with- 
draw, in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of the combined fleets, on 
their way to the West Indies. He 
was promoted to the rank of Admiral 
of the Blue, November 9, following. 

Sir John Orde was one of the sup- 

K rs of the pall at the funeral of 
Nelson, to whose merits he had 
ever rendered the fullest justice, how*" 
ever much he had occasion to con- 
demn the preference shown to him irt 
the summer of 1798. 

In 1807, when his nephew, the 
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present Lord Boltoti, was called to 
the House of Peers, in consequence 
Of the demise of his father, Sir John 
Orde succeeded him in the represen- 
tation of the Borough of Yarmouth, 
in the Isle of Wight. 

- In 1814, he was appointed Admi- 
ral of the White. 

He parried first, Feb. 8, 17S1, at 
Charlestown, Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Stephens, Esq. of' 
St Helena, in South Carolina ; she 
died in 1789 , leaving no surviving is- 
sue ; secondly, in December, 1793, 
Jane, eldest daughter of John Frere 
of Finningham, county of Suffolk, 
Esq. by whom he had two children ; 
the eldest succeeds him. 

Marquis of Titchfield. 

March 5. — At Portland House, in 
St James's Square, in his 28th year, 
the Most Noble William Henry Ca- 
vendish Bentinck, Marquis of Titch- 
field, eldest son of William Henry, 
present Duke of Portland, by Henri- 
etta, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
the late General Scott of Balcomie, 
county of Fife, N. B. He was born 
August 28, 1796, and after a domes- 
tic education under the ablest instruc- 
tors, was sent, at Easter in 1815, to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and 
there placed under the tuition of that 
elegant and accomplished scholar, Dr 
Edmund Goodenough, the present 
learned head master of Westminster 
School, whose father, the venerable 
Bishop of Carlisle, had fulfilled the 
duties of the same office to the father 
and family of this lamented noble- 
man. 

At the public examinations at Mi- 
^ chaelmas, 1818, the name of the Mar- 
* quis appeared in the second class of 
tbos& who had distinguished them- 
selves for superior proficiency in clas- 
sical literature ; after this honourable 
tribute to his abilities and industry, 


he quitted the university, where his 
correct and exemplary deportment^ 
during a three years' residence, gain- 
ed the lasting , attachment of every 
member with whom he was connect- 
ed. Respected by his seniors, belo r 
ved by his contemporaries, few rqerr 
entered the “ world's great stage 1 ' 
with brighter prospects before them. 
His character, thus eminent and un- 
sullied at the place of his education, 
was afterwards destined to display 
itself with no less brilliancy in the 
senate of his country , to which an 
honourable ambition incited him to 
display the talents, so useful and con- 
spicuous, with which nature and ap- 
plication had endowed him. 

Accordingly, in 1819> he was elec- 
ted M.P. for Blechingley, in Surrey, 
on Matthew Russel* Esq. vacating 
his seat for that borough; and in 1821, 
on Sir Martin Foulkcs's retirement, 
for King’s Lynn, which he conti- 
nued to represent up to the period 
of his decease. If his speeches in the 
House of Commons were not embel- 
lished with the sublimer flights of 
eloquence, imagination, and oratory, 
they manifested no inconsiderable 
portion of judgment, accuracy, and 
good sense. With a diffidence of 
manner which conciliated his hearers, 
though nearly connected by his mo- 
ther with a leading member qf Ad- 
ministration, his opinions were per- 
fectly independent, and the votes he 
gave showed sentiments superior to 
party or personal considerations. The 
disorder which carried off thus pre- 
maturely one of such fair promise, 
was occasioned by an abscess on the 
brain, the acute suffering of which he 
bore with manly fortitude. His re- 
mains, on March 13, wpre interred in 
a vault formerly belonging to the fa- 
mily of Faucet, (anciently Lords of 
Mary-le-bone,) in the old parish 
idiurch; where also the late Duke 
and Duchess of Portland, and several 
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brandies of the families of Coates, 
.Greville, and Bentinck, have been 
buried. 

# Rev. Thomas Maurice. 

Match 30. — At his apartments *in 
the British Museum, after a long and 
painful illness, in his 70th year, the 
Re;v. Thomas Maurice, M. A. Assist- 
ant Keeper of the MSS. in that In- 
stitution ; and Vicar of Cudham, Kent, 
—and Wormleighton, Warwickshire. 

The family of Maurice is of high 
Cambrian origin, and allied to the an- 
cient princes of Powis. The pedi- 
gree of Maurice shows their descent 
in a regular line from the celebrated 
chief Pinion, who ranks at the head 
of one of the five royal tribes of 
Wales. That branch from which our 
author descended settled at Whit- 
tington in Shropshire. His grand- 
father, Thomas Maurice, Esq. was 
the younger brother of Edward Mau- 
rice, Esq. of JLloran and Pen-y-bont. 
This Thomas Maurice having receiv- 
ed the fortune of a younger brother, 
and having increased it by a marriage 
with the daughter of John Trevor, 
Esq. of Oswestry, towards the close 
of the 17th century, settled as a mer- 
chant in London, but was ruined in 
the South Sea Bubble, in 17^1. He 
had three children, Thomas, (father 
of our author,) brought up to succeed 
him in his own line, Peter, and John. 

On the death of his father, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was first sent to 
Christ's Hospital ; but his health de- 
clining, he was removed in about a 
year and a half, to an academy at 
Ealing, then kept by Mr Pearse, and 
now flourishing under the superin- 
tendance of. the Rev. Dr Nicholas. 
/Thence he was removed, in conse- 
quence of his mother’s attachment to 
tncthodism, to the <c Athens of Wes- 
leyanlitcratuve,in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol.” llis ficxt preceptor was 


Mr Bradley, a learned orthodox cler- 
gyman, near London. His original 
destination, the Church, being now 
considered impracticable, he was 
placed in the chambers of Mr Brown, 
of the Inner Temple, preparatory to 
the study of the law. But instead of 
writing notes on Coke and Black- 
stone, lie was engaged in the study of 
Ovid and Tibullus, or Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Circumstances now placed him 
under the tuition of Dr Parr, who 
benevolently received Mr Maurice 
under his protection, directed his 
studies, with what success will sub- 
sequently appear, and supported him, 
though with slender appearances of 
receiving an adequate remuneration. 

* The affection between these learned 
men continued till death divided 
them. Dr Parr ever considered T. 
Maurice as his admired pupil and 
highly. esteemed friend ; and Mr Mau- 
rice ever entertained for the Doctor 
(as we have above seen) the deepest 
gratitude and sincerest affection. 

At the age of 19, Mr Maurice was 
entered at St John’s College, Ox- 
ford ; and in about a year afterwards 
removed to University College, under 
the tuition of the present Lord 
Stowell. 

Whilst at the university, he cul- 
tivated his poetic talents : — “ I began 
my career in life,” says Mr M. " as a 
Pod , and my publications in that line 
were honoured with no inconside- 
rable share of the public approba- 
tion ; the literary public I mean ; as 
of my principal work, the translation 
of the noblest tragedy of Sophocles, 
they alone could be competent judges. 
The history of their composition 
forms, indeed, an essential part of the 
history of my own life, with which, 
in its early periods, they are insepa- 
rably connected .” — e< The warm cool* 
mendations of a Johnson, a Parr, and 
a Jones, with which my translation of 
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the (Edipus Tyrannus was honoured, 
have excited in me hopes that it will 
not wholly be doomed to oblivion.” 

The first idea of Mr Maurice’s be- 
coming a historian (but of what he 
had not a conception) was suggested 
by the composition of historical exer- 
cises, at the seminary of Dr Parr, 
and the commendations bestgwed on 
one of those exercises. This spark 
was fanned into a flame when he at- 
tended the incomparable lectures on 
history by his respected tutor at 
University College, the present Lord 
Stowell. 

About 1783 he first began to me- 
ditate a History of India, drawn up 
in fk popular way, from the era of the 
invasion of that country by Alexander, 
down to the t tmie that Mr Orme's 
work commences. To detail the his- 
tory of 2000 years was no trifling con- 
cern ; but Mr M. applied himself re- 
solutely to the task, devoting at least 
three or four hours a-day for five 
years to perusing, translating, revis- 
ing, and arranging his materials. 

In 1785, finding the weekly duty 
of an extensive parish like Wood- 
ford incompatible with his studies, he 
relinquished that curacy for the cha- 
pel of Epping, where only attendance 
on Sundays was required. 

The first public step taken by him 
appeared in 1790, in a “ Letter to 
the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, containing proposals 
for printing the History of the re- 
volutions of the Empire of Hindos- 
tan, from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent, with a Sketch of the Plan on 
which the work will be conducted ; 
a concise account of the authors who 
will be Consulted ; and a short retro- 
spect of the general history/' 

Mt Maurice had nearly completed 
his arduous task, when the French 
Revolution broke out ; and neither 
his conviction, the result of education 
and reflection nor his profession. 


would permit him to publish anj 
respecting India, without an effort at 
least to refute the argument and sub- 
vert the hypothesis of the atheists of 
the day, who had taken their stand 
to endeavour to root out Christianity, 
and demoralize the world. His»nearly 
finished work was therefore laid aside^ 
and an ample field was to be travers- 
ed. New books were to be procured, 
and toilsome vigils endured. Three 
more years were therefore consumed 
in this investigation ; and at length,^ 
in 1791, his two first volumes ap- 
peared under the title of “ Indian An- 
tiquities, or dissertations relative to 
the ancient geographical divisions, 
the pure system of primaeval theology, 
the grand code of civil laws, the ori- 
ginal form of government, and the va- 
rious and profound literature of Hin- 
dostan, compared throughout with 
the religion, laws, government, and 
literature, of Persia, Egypt, and 
Greece ; the whole intended as intro- 
ductory to the History of Hindostan, 
upon a comprehensive scale; 8vo, 
with plates.” — This work was written 
with great labour, perspicuity, and 
talent, and it embraced a multitude 
of important objects. The various 
and complicated subjects in the dis- 
sertation on the Indian theology may 
be judged of by the summary of their 
contents prefixed to these volumes. 
A third volume was produced in the 
following year, in which not only the 
rites practised within the pagodas, but 
the singular style of architecture of In- 
dian pagodas themselves, was exten- 
sively discussed.— A fourth appeared 
in 1794, in which, at great length, he 
enforced and illustrated the doctrine 
of the Trinity, from the universal pre- 
valence, in Asia, of the doctrine of di- 
vine Triads.— A fifth volume follow- 
ed shortly after, in which that im-* 
portant subject was resumed ; while 
the concluding portion of it contain- 
ed strictures relative to the almost 
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incredible excruciating "penances of 
the Hindoos, and the Indian metem- 
'psychosis. — A considerable pause in 
the publication here ensued, occa- 
sioned by impaired health, and ex- 
hausted funds ; but in 1796, chiefly 
^through the princely liberality of the 
late Honourable and Reverend Ro- 
bert* fourth Earl of Harborough, a 
sixth volume was published, divided 
into two parts, of which Part I. con- 
tained a Dissertation on the peculiar 
Superstitions of the Sect of Buddha; 
compared with those of the Druids 
of Europe, whose reverence for rocks 
f and stones of enormous dimensions 
seems to have been congenial ; and 
Part II. a Dissertation on the Com- 
merce carried on by the Phoenicians 
and ancient Greeks with the British 
Islands for Tin. — The seventh and 
fifial volume contained discourses on 
the immense treasures in gems and 
bullion possessed by the ancient In- 
dian monarchs; and the arts and ma- 
nufactures of India, which were, in a 
great degree, the sources of those 
treasures. An analysis of the insti- 
tutions of Menu, their celebrated 
law-giver; and extensive strictures 
on the ancient form of government 
established among that celebrated 
people, concluded the work. 

On bidding adieu to this subject, 
he expresses a fervent hope that “ his 
humble essays (as he is pleased to 
call them) on the antiquities of India 
may be the forerunner of some grand- 
er effort, more fully and effectually 
to display them ; since (adds he) my 
mind is eternally impressed with the 
conviction that every additional re- 
search into their early annals and his- 
tory, will ultimately tend to strength- 
en and support the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian codes, and consequently the 
highest and best interests of man." 

In 1795 appeared the first vo- 
lume of his “ History of Hindoi- 
tan its Arts and its Sciences, as 


connected with the history of the 
other great empires of Asia, during 
the most ancient periods of the world ; 
with numerous illustrative Engrav- 
ings,’' 4to. In this volume Mr Mau- 
rice discusses the curious and im- 
portant topics of Indian Cosmogony ; 
the four Yugs, or grand astronomi- 
cal periods; the longevity of the pri- 
mitive race, &c. The second volume 
of this work followed in 1798 ; and 
the third and final Part in 1799. 

About 1796, he first became ac- 
quainted with that truly benevolent 
character, the late Dr John Coakley 
Lettsom. Under his hospitable roof 
at Grove Hill, a great portion of his 
Indian Antiquities was written, and 
some of his happiest houra were pass- 
* ed. As a return for the accumula- 
ted favours of many years, Mr M. 
composed his descriptive poem of 
<c Grove Ilill,” which he published 
in 1799, accompanied with an "Ode 
to Mithra.” 

In 1798 he published <c Sanscrit 
Fragments, or Extracts from the seve- 
ral Books of the Brahmins, on subjects 
important to the British Isles,” 8vo. 

In 1802 he published the first vo- 
lume of his “ Modern History of 
Hindostan,” and in 1804 the second 
volume. In this work Mr Maurice 
undertook to collect together, into 
one body, the fragments of historical 
information respecting India, which 
are to be found in the early classical, 
as well as Moslem writers, and to il- 
lustrate both by such additional do- 
cuments as are afforded by the Ayeen 
Akbery, the Asiatic Researches, and 
other authentic publications ; and his 
intention was to bring down the In- 
dian history, collecting, as he de* 
scended, and incorporating together, 
the various accounts given by Ara- 
bian, Venetian, Portuguese, and Bri- 
tish writers, in the successive centu- 
ries in which they flourished, to thcf 
close of the 18th century. 
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In 18Q4?, on the death of tho Rev. 
Samuel Ayscough, he was presented 
by the Lord Chancellor, to the vicar- 
age of Cudham, in Kent. 

In 1812, he published “ Brahmini- 
cal Fraud Detected, in a series of Let- 
ters to the Episcopal Bench,” &c. in 
which the attempts of the Sacerdotal 
tribe of India, to invest their fabulous 
deity Crishna, with the honour and 
attributes of the Christian Messiah, 
known to them through the medium 
of the Evangel ium I nj antics, or what 
is vulgarly called St Thomas’s Gos- 
pel, are examined, exposed, and de- 
feated. This investigation proved la- 
borious, extending over a wide and 
little explored field. The pamphlet 
traces to their true source the origin 
of all the spurious Gospels, as well 
as the mode by which they reached 
India and Persia. 

In 1816, he published “ Observa- 
tions connected with Astronomy and 
Ancient History, sacred and prof me, 
on the Ruins of Babylon, as recently 
visited and described by Claudius 
James Rich, Esq.” 4to ; and in 1818, 
u Observations on the Remains of 
Ancient Egyptian Grandeur and Su- 
perstition, as connected with those of 
Assyria: forming the Appendix to 
Observations on the Ruins of Baby- 
lon, with illustrative Engravings,” 4to. 

In 1821, he reprinted his “ History 
of Ancient India,” after it had been 
many years out of print, with all the 
original plates, the Avatars, Zodiacs, 
&c* Many corrections and improve- 
ments distinguish this new edition. 
This republication gave unfeigned 
pleasure to the worthy author, as 
being sd appropriate, in his opinion, 
to that period} when Anarchy and In- 
fidelity were again endeavouring to 
re«tf their blood-stained standards in 
thi# country. 

One <*f the last literary occupations 
of Mr Maurice, was the writing of his 
own “ Memoirs ; comprehending the 


History of the Progress of Indian Li* 
terature, and Anecdotes of Literary 
Characters in Britain, during a pe- 
riod of 30 years.” Part I. was print- 
ed in 181.9, and a second edition in 
3 821. The second part of the “ Me- 
moirs” followed in 1820; including 
a Tour in 177*^ to Derbyshire, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland ; and the 
third part was published in 1822. 
This brings down Mr Maurice's His- 
tory to about the year 1796 ,* but the 
fourth, or what was to be the final 
part, we regret to say, was never pub- 
lished. 

This is a most amusing piece of 
auto-biography. The author does not 
conceal his own indiscretions, but the 
pleasant way he narrates them, and 
the evident goodness of his heart, in- 
duce the reader to .pity and to for- 
give. But what renders the woik 
truly delightful, are the numerous in- 
teresting anecdotes of the eminent 
contemporaries with whose acquaint- 
ance and friendship Mr Maurice was 
honoured. 

The death of this learned and es- 
teemed man may be considered as a 
most desirable release from helpless- 
ness and hopeless misery. He was a 
man of great genius, lively, instruc- 
tive, and good-humoured. Ilis ta- 
lents, attainments, and virtues, amply 
expiated his singularities and his in- 
firmities. 

BARON MASE11ES. 

May 19. — At Iteigate, Surrey, in 
bis 93d year, Francis Maseres, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Cursitor Baron 
of the Exchequer. This literary ve- 
teran was born in London, 15th De- 
cember 1731, of a family originally 
French, but settled here on the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. His> 
grandfather was one of five brothers, 
\%ho were unequally divided, when 
the call was mack) on them for an 
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avowal of their religious principles, 
three of them adhering to the Pro- 
testant faith, the other two, the head 
of the family, and the physician. 
Quitting it for the doctrines establish- 
ed by law : and what is remarkable, 
4?nc three who thus distinguished 
"themselves were officers in the French 
king’s service. The Baron’s grand- 
father was well received by William 
the Third, served under him in Ire- 
land, and was employed by him in 
important services in Portugal; blit 
1Tb attained no higher rank than that 
of colonel. Ilis father was a physi- 
cian in Broad Street, Soho, which 
residence he quitted for one in Rath- 
bone Place, occupied by his widow 
after bis decease, then by his son 
John, at whose death it came into 
the possession of the Baron, who, out 
of term-time, used to dine, though he 
never slept there. -He received his 
education at Kingston-upon-Tliames, 
under the Rev. Mr Woodeson, after 
which he became a member of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where lie took his 
degrees of B.A. 1752, and M.A, 
1755. 

In 1752, lie obtained the first clas- 
sical medal at the first institution by 
the Duke of Newcastle, then Chan- 
cellor of the University, which he re- 
ceived from the Chancellor in per- 
son ; the second being conferred on 
Porteftus, then of Christ’s, afterwards 
Esquire Bedell of the University, and 
latterly Bishop of London, 

While fellow of his college in 1758, 
he published ** A Dissertation on the 
Negative Sign in Algebra ; contain- 
ing a Demonstration of the Rules 
concerning it the design of which 
is, to remove the difficulties that de- 
ter beginners in Algebra, in the use 
of this sign, which is considered by 
the Baron in no other light than as 
the mark of the subtraction of a lesser 
number from a greater. Hence, he f 
denied the propriety^of such expres- 


sions as negative roots, impossible 
roots, generation of equations, &c. 
&c., and would never read those 
works in which they were introduced. 
The celebrated Dr Waring found 
him tenacious on this point ; for, ha-v 
ving presented to him his “ Miscel- 
lanea Analytiea;” and called on him 
at a suitable time afterwards, he found 
that the Baron had not got to the se- 
cond page of his work. The difficul- 
ty of understanding it was stated as 
the excuse, and the doctor attempting 
to remove it, was stopped by the sim- 
ple remark, that, in the first page, an 
expression occurred implying that 
the greater number should be taken 
from the less. This was assented to 
by the Doctor, and the Baron not al- 
lowing that such a process could ever 
take place, there was an end to all 
farther discussion. The first part of 
the work contains the demonstrations 
of the several operations of addition, 
&c. in the way of using the negative 
sign ; the second part, the doctrine 
of quadratic and cubic equations. 

From the University, Mr Maseres 
removed to the Temple, where, in 
due course, he was called to the bar, 
and went the Western Circuit with 
little success. His first appointment 
was that of Attorney-General of Que- 
bec, where he distinguished himself 
by his loyalty during the American 
contest, and his zeal for the interests 
of the province. On his return to 
England, he^vas made Cursitor Ba- 
ron of the ExSiequer in August 1773, 
which office he filled with great re- 
putation till his death. He was also, 
on his return from Quebec, agent to 
the Protestant settlers there, in which 
capacity he wrote a letter to the lord 
mayor, expressing the sincere and 
hearty thanks of the settlers for the 
city’s mark of their fraternal regard, 
testified towards them By their ad- 
dress to the king in their behalf, and 
requesting the lord mayor, &c. once 
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more to exert themselves, in order to 
recover the civil and religious rights 
of a no inconsiderable number of ho- 
nest and enterprising subjects of the 
crown, &c. 

ft In 1779, the Recorder of London 
appointed Mr Maseres his deputy, 
and, in 1780, the Court of Common 
Council appointed him Senior Judge 
of the Sheriff's Court in the city of 
London ; which office he resigned in 
1822. 

In 1784, he took an active part 
with Bishop Horsley and others in 
the contest in the Royal Society, oc- 
casioned by displacing Dr Hutton, 
(see Vol. XCIII. i. p. 230.) 

In 1800, the Baron published tracts 
on the Resolution of Affected Alge- 
braic Equations, by Dr Halley, Mr 
Raphson, and Sir Isaac Newton. This 
volume also contains Colonel Titus’s 
Arithmetical Problem ; and another 
solution by William Frend, M.A. 
Fellow of Jesus College; with the 
Baron's Observations on Mr Raph- 
son’s Method of solving affected equa- 
tions of all degrees by approximation. 

It was to the liberal and enlighten- 
ed patronage of Baron Maseres that 
the public are indebted for the Rev. 
John HelKns' valuable translation of 
Donna Agnesi’s ** Institutioni Ana- 
ly tiche ” It had been translated many 
years before by the then late Profes- 
sor Colston, the ingenious commen- 
tator on the Fluxions of Newton. 
Baron Maseres, who in early life had 
known Colston, and had reason to 
infer from his conversation that 
he had written a treatise on the 
higher geometry, which he had ne- 
ver published, was desirous of dis- 
covering this MS. and of giving it 
to the world. In his search he found, 
not the work he looked for, but Col- 
stop's translation just mentioned ; and 
after* removing sortie pecuniary diffi- 
culties which, without such generous 


assistance, would probably have for 
ever withheld it from the world, he 
obtained a copy of it, and put it into 
the hands of MrHellins, who under- 
took to become its editor, and under 
whose inspection it was published in 
3 vols. 4to. 1802. 

Besides the publications of the*Ba- 
ron, noticed above, he is either the 
author or editor of the following: — 

“ The Elements of Plane Trigono- 
metry, with a Dissertation on the 
Nature and Useof Logarithms," 1 760, 
8vo. — ff An Account of the proceed- 
ings of the British and other Protes- 
tant Inhabitants of the Province of 
Quebec, in order to obtain a House ot 
Assembly," 1775, 8vo — The Cana- 
dian Freeholder, consisting of Dia- 
logues between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman settled jn Canada," 1779, 
3 vols. 8vo.— “ Montesquieu's View 
of the English Constitution, translated, 
with notes,” 1781, 8vo — “ The Prin- 
ciples of the Doctrine of Life Annui- 
ties," 1783, 1 vol. 4to . — te The Mo- 
derate Reformer; or a proposal to cor- 
rect some abuses in the present esta- 
blishment of the Church of England," 
1791, 8vo. — « Enquiry into the ex- 
tent of the Power of Juries, on trials 
for Criminal Writings," 1792, 8vo.— . 
“ Scriptores Logarithmici," 1791- 
1807, 6 vols. 4to. (See vols. LXIV. 
p. 447. LXXI. p. 997 -) — “ James 
Bernoulli’s Doctrine of Permutations 
and Combinations, with some other 
useful Mathematical Tracts," 1795, 
8 vo . — “ Appendix to Frend’s Prin- 
ciples of Algebra," 1799, 8vo.— “ His- 
•toriae Anglicana> Monumenta," 4to. 
— Occasional Essays on various 
subjects, chiefly Historical and Poli- 
tical," 1809, 8vo .— * “ May’s History 
of the Parliament of England which 
began 3d Nov. 1640,' a new edition 
with a preface," 1813, 4t© — ■«* Three 
Tracts published at Amsterdam in 
.1691, and two under the name of 
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Letters of General Ludlow to Edmund 
Seymour, and other Persons, a new 
edition, with a preface/’ 181 8, 4to. 
— The Irish Rebellion ; or a Ilis- 
pry of the Attempts of the Irish Pa- 
pists to extirpate the Protestants, by 
foil* Johr^ Temple, a new edition, witlj 
* a’ preface/’ 1818, 4to. — tf The Curse 
of Popery and Popish Pains to the 
Civil Government and Protestant 
Churl'll of England ; reprinted in 8vo, 
1807. — In 1820, he published a new 
edition of Or James Wehvood’s tf Me- 
moirs of the most material Transac- 
tions in England, for 100 years pre- 
ceding; the Revolution in I(>SS,” 8vo. 

In 1835, he published a collection 
of tl Select Tracts relating to the Civil 
Wars in England, temp. Chas. 1. and 
Cromwell’s Usurpation/’ 2 vols. Svo. 

The Baron also wrote numerous ar- 
ticles in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, and the ibllotfftig paper in vol. 
■II. of the Arclueologia ; View of 
the Ancient Constitution of tiie Eng- 
lish Parliament which produced 
some observations from diaries Mel- 
lish, Esq. F.S.A. in the same volume. 

Prom the above list of publications 
will be seen the general tenor of the 
Baron's studies, in which he was assi- 
duously engaged from the time that 
lie left the University. II is great 
work, the <f Scriptures Logaritlnni- 
ci/’ is of a nature from which no pe- 
cuniary advantage was to he expect- 
ed, and his liberality in presenting a 
copy of it to various public bodies, 
and to individuals, was such, that he 
was very much out of pocket by the 
publication. But he never regarded 
expense, either as to his own works 
or those which he patronised of others, 
and he was never wanting in assisting 
authors whose works he deemed wor- 
thy of being submitted to the press. 
^Jn*this case it was common with him 
to take upon himself the whole ex- 
pense of printing and paper, leaving 
the author to repay him when it suit- 

VOL. XVII. TART II. 


ed his convenience ; or, lie gave him 
the printing and paper. In one case 
he advanced above fifteen hundred 
pounds, of which he did not receive 
a farthing in return for nearly twenty 
years. But, perhaps, there never was 
a man so little attentive to the accu- 
mulation of* property, and yet at his 
death it was much greater than he 
himself was aware of. Mis only guide 
was his banker’s books, and after de- 
fraying the expenses of his chambers 
and his houses at Reigate and Rath- 
hone-place, and the generally heavy 
article of printing and paper for him- 
self and others, the surplus of his re- 
venue was invested in the three per 
cents, without regard to price, and he 
thought nothing more of tli£ matter. 

•His manner of life was uniform ; a 
great part of the year was spent in 
chambeis, dining in the Temple-hall 
in term time, and at his house in 
Rathbone-place out of term, and the 
remainder of the year he passed at 
Reigate, where lie spent a good deal 
of ins time, and generally had a friend 
or two with him. Three or four years 
ago, lie vested money in the three per 
cents, in the names of the incumbents 
of four parishes adjoining Reigate, in 
trust to pay half a guinea to the cler- 
gyman who should preach an after- 
noon sermon on Sundays, and if there 
was not a sermon, the half guinea for 
that day was to be applied by the 
trustees to the benefit of the poor of 
their own parishes. Ilis great delight 
was to have three or four friends with 
him, where every subject of science, 
literature, and common topics of the 
day, was treated of with the utmost 
freedom of discussion. When his fa- 
culties were in full vigour, his conver- 
sation was replete with anecdote and 
information. No one was better ac- 
quainted with the history of his coun- 
try, from the invasion of Julius C&sar 
• to the present time. 

In his profession of the law, the 
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Baron did not make a great figure, 
and he used to relate with great good 
humour, his want of success in the 
western circuit : but government was 
sensible of his services as Attorney- 
General in Canada — an office which 
he filled with great dignity, and in 
a manner highly beneficial to that 
province. They were rewarded by an 
appointment to the office of Cursitor 
Baron, more honorary than profit- 
able, but as it made no great inroads 
on his time, and is occupied chiefly 
in a routine of technical details, he 
was more at leisure to pursue his fa- 
vourite studies. Few, however, pos- 
sessed in so high a degree a know- 
ledge of the laws of England, consi- 
dered as«a science; and in questions 
of great moment, the members of both 
Houses have frequently availed them- 
selves of his judgment and superior 
Information. 

The mathematical principles of Sir 
Isaac Newton were not to his taste, 
and he thought them very improper 
for academical studies. The posi- 
tions of this great author, that quan- 
tities are, some greater, and others less 
than nothing, and the ultimate equa- 
lity of quantities, which in no one 
period of existence are equal, appear- 
ed to him the acme of absurdity. To 
these he attributed the wildness that 
now prevails in what may be called 
the French school, which aims at ge- 
neralizations, and, however advan- 
tageous it may sometimes be to the 
mere artisan, is very unfit to lead the 
mind to true science and philosophy. 
Huygens and Galileo were, in his opi- 
nion, better models for imitation, the 
one for purity of demonstration, the 
other for explaining philosophical sub- 
jects in a popular manner. 

The classical studies of his early 
years continued to delight him to the 
latest period of his intellectual career, 
and he might be said to know Homer s 
by heart. Next to him, Lucan was 


his favourite author, and Horace was, 
of course, at his finger ends. Among 
the moderns, Milton had the highest 
place; and from the three poets, Ho- 
mer, Lucan, and Milton, he, to a very 
late period, repeated Jong passages 
occasionally, with the utmost proprie- 
ty and emphasis. 

Wilson Lowry, Esq. 

June 21th . — In Titchfield-street, 
of a lingering disease, Wilson Lowry, 
Esq. F.R.S. and M.G.S. ; an engraver 
so excellent in the department he 
pursued, that the mechanical perfec • 
tion to which he has carried the art 
has excited general admiration. 

He was an apprentice of Mr John 
Brown, the respectable engraver of 
landscape ; and Mr Lowry himself 
first began as a landscape engraver, 
though few of liis plates in that de- 
partment of art bear his own name, 
having been executed for other art- 
ists, whose fame they have contribu- 
ted to exalt. lie engraved most of 
the plates on mechanical subjects in 
Rees's Encyclopedia, CrabbeV* Tech- 
nological Dictionary/' the Philoso- 
phical Magazine/' & c. His mathe- 
matical knowledge of drawing, his 
deep researches into the laws of me- 
chanics, his extensive acquaintance 
with physics, and the general proper- 
ties of matter and form, combined with 
the correctness of an eye that never 
erred, and a hand that could not de- 
viate, highly qualified him for such 
works. Some of the finest specimens 
of Mr Lowry’s abilities as an archi- 
tectural engraver, are to be found in 
the fine plates of Murphy’s Batalha, 
Nicholson’s Architecture, the print ot‘ 
the House of Commons at Dublin, 
after Mr Gandon's design, &e. 

Mr Lowry’s manners were unobtlu 
sivc, modest, and engaging ; and the 
readiness with which he imparted to 
others, from hie vast stores of know- 
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ledge, and the happy facility with 
which he communicated his instruc- 
tions, wi 11 long be rein embered by n um- 
bers who experienced his kindness. 

£ Not content with the uncertain and 
imperfect modes of execution then ex- 
^ ?ting, Mr Lowry bent all the powers 
of his vigorous and well-informed 
mind to the invention of such mecha- 
nical means as might insure evenness 
of texture, and clearness and preci- 
sion of line upon copper, especially 
in the representation of architectural 
subjects, machinery, apparatus, &c. 

[n this desirable object be complete- 
succeeded, and the extraordinary 
merit of his inventions has long been 
universally acknowledged. 

About the years 1790 or 1791, Mr 
Lowry completed, principally with 
bis own hands, and of wood, his first 
ruling machine, possessing the pro- 
perty of ruling successive lines, either 
L;qui distort, or in just gradation from 
the greatest required width to the 
nearest possible approximation. In 
1798, he invented the diamond points 
for etching, the durability of which, 
as compared with steel points, and 
the equality of tone thereby produced, 
have rendered them highly important 
to the art of engraving. In 1799, lie 
improved upon his ruling machine, 
and constructed a new one, capable 
of drawing lines to a point, a#well as 
parallel lines, and of forming concen- 
tric circles. In 1800, he invented a 
simple instrument for describing parts 
of circles, of which the radius is so 
large as to preclude the use of even 
beam compasses. In 1801, he invent- 
ed a machine for drawing ellipses on 
paper or copper. In 1806, he invent- 
ed a machine for making perspective 
drawings ; and. so great was its ac- 
curacy, that, after having finished 
its aid an elaborate drawing of 
the west front of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, on taking the actual measures of* 


the building, they were found to agree 
exactly with all the parts of the draw- 
ing. Besides these important inven- 
tions, Mr Lowry constructed an in- 
strument to place over a vanishing 
point, to which lines were to be drawn 
on copper; a variety of compasses, 
with micrometer # screws ; movable 
points for the insertion of diamonds, 
&c. ; and not very long before his 
death, lie completed two new ruling 
machines, of singular simplicity and 
accuracy. Mr Lowry was also the first 
person who bit steel in well ; and Mr 
Heath purchased from him the secret. 

For nearly twenty years, Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia occupied the greater part, 
but not the whole, of Mr Lowry’s 
tyne. Among other works 1'n which 
lie was employed, were several of the 
plates in Wilkins's Magna Graecia ; 
almost all the plates in Wilkins's Vi- 
truvius ; and some of those which 
adorn Nicholson's Architectural 'Dic- 
tionary. About the month of June, 
1820, the last plates of the Cyclopae- 
dia were finished. It was scarcely 
possible that such an artist as Mr 
Lowry could be long without employ- 
ment ; and, accordingly, he was soon 
engaged to engrave the plates for 
Crabbe’s Technological Dictionary. 
Towards the latter end of 1821, Messrs 
Mawman and Rivington secured his 
valuable services for the Encyclopae- 
dia Metropolitana ; and in this work 
he was chiefly employed until his last 
illness deprived the world of art of 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

Whoever might be called upon to 
pronounce a judgment on Mr Lowry's 
engravings, would find it difficult to 
decide, whether in the extreme accu- 
racy of the drawing, or in the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the mechanical 
execution, lay their chief merit. It 
may, perhaps, be said, that the cor- 
rectness of the drawing is owing to 
the draftsman, and not to the engra- 
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ver. This is true, to a certain ex- 
tent, in all other cases ; but it is not 
true in the case before us. Very few 
drawings were brought to Mr Lowry, 
in which his piercing eye, or rather 
his penetrating judgment, could not 
discover some error ; and, as we have 
already observed, he exercised the 
right of supplying Whatever deficien- 
cies he observed. Besides, many of 
his plates were drawn, as well as en- 
graved, by himself; although lie did 
not always affix his name as the de- 
lineator. All those plates in Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia which are without the 
name of any draftsman, were drawn 
either by Mr Lowry or by his daugh- 
ters. His engravings in Leslie's Trea- 
tise on Light and Heat, which are 
among his most finished specimen?!, 
were also drawn by him ; but he was 
afraid of appearing too ambitious of 
reputation, and was content to in- 
scribe his name as the engraver only. 
His knowledge of perspective and of 
shadowing was so profound, that lie 
, could engrave a finished plate from 
a mere outline. Nay, lie could do 
more. In Rees’s Cyclopaedia there is 
a print of an electrical machine, which 
was engraved without having been 
previously drawn, except upon the 
copper. Mr Lowry was pressed for 
time ; he placed the machine before 
him, and engraved it at sight, if we 
may be allowed the expression. 

It is indispensable, however, that we 
should say something of Mr Lowry’s 
general attainments. It is to be re- 
gretted, that posterity will know little 
more of him than that he was an in- 
imitable engraver. A few good judges 
will perceive from his works that he 
must have had considerable mathema- 
tical knowledge ; but they will form 
no adequate idea of the extent and 
variety of his other acquirements. 
The first philosophers of the age, 
with most of whom he was more or 


less intimate, can attest, that he held 
a distinguished rank amongst them, 
lie was an excellent anatomist ; he 
was an able chemist ; he was familiar 
with the principles of medicine ; he 
was a skilful engineer ; in mineralo- 
gy and geology he was deeply learn- 
ed ; and his scientifically arranged 
cabinet is surpassed by few private 
collections in London. Indeed, his 
opinion was constantly sought by pro- 
fessors of mineralogy, and the trade 
often availed themselves of his know- 
lege, and were guided by his advice, 
in the purchase of the rarest and most 
valuable gems. It was in consequence 
of his great and varied information, 
that, in the year 1812, Mr Lowry was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Socie- 
ty; of the Geological Society he was 
a member from the time of its esta- 
blishment. In both those societies he 
was beloved and* respected, and was 
frequently consulted cr. occasions in- 
teresting to the progress of science. 
With the late Sir Joseph Banks, and 
Sir Henry Englcfield, and with the 
present l)r Woolaston, Mr Lee, Mr 
G reenough, and other of the most 
learned members of those institutions 
respectively, he was extremely inti- 
mate. From Sir Joseph Banks, in 
particular, Mr Lowry and his son, 
(Sir Joseph’s namesake,) always ex- 
perienced the greatest kindness and 
friendship ; nor was any man better 
known by the members of his own 
profession, to whom lie was ever com- 
municative on the subject of their com- 
mon pursuit. Indeed, no artist could 
be more free from low-minded jea- 
lousy. Whatever feelings of rivalry, 
or hopes of professional superiority, 
at any time occupied his mind, were 
of the most honourable nature, and 
were tempered by a candid apprecia- 
tion of the qualifications of other efr* 
gravers, deceased and contcmpora- 
‘neous. 
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Mr Lowry has left a family equally 
distinguished for their attainments. 
H is widow possesses high mathemati- 
* cal acquirements, and a superior know- 
pledge of many branches of natural 
pliilosojdry. 

His son pursues the steps of his fa- 
ther, as if determined “ non impar 
esse paren ti.” If is daughter lias also 
displayed her portion of family ta- 
lent, in that species of engraving with 
which the name is so much identified. 

Mit John Fomins. 

Lately , Mr John Forbes. Botani- 
cal science has sustained a severe loss 
in the death of this intelligent and 
enterprising young man. Me was 
sent out by the Horticultural Society 
of Ijondon, under the sanction of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, with the 
squadron CM«jtLU^h*d by Captain Wil- 
liam Owen ; the object of which was 
to make a complete survey of the 
whole eastern coast of Africa. Such 
an expedition attended too favourable 
an opportunity to he omitted by the 
Horticultural Society to send out an 
intelligent collector, and Mr Forbes, 
whose zeal as a botanist was know n to 
the society, was fixed nil as a proper 
person to accompany it. 

The squadron sailed in February 
1822, and touched at Lisbon, Tene- 
riffe, Madeira, and Rio Janeiro, at 
each of which places Mr Forbes made 
collections in almost every branch of 
natural history ; the whole of which 
were received by the society. 

His extensive collections subse- 
quently made at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Delagoa Bay, and Madagascar, 
were also received by the Society in 
high preservation, and by their mag- 
‘ tide and variety evinced the unre- 
mitting attention which he had paid 
to the objects of his mission. With, 
the approbation of Captain Owen, 
and with a zeal highly creditable to 


his own character, although not in- 
structed by the Society, he engaged 
himself to form part of an expedition 
which was proceeding from the squa- 
dron up the Zambezi River, on the 
eastern coast of Africa. It was intend- 
ed to go about eight hundred miles 
up the river in canoes, and the party 
w as then to strike off southwards to 
the Cape. It was in this progress up 
the Zambezi that Mr Forbes died, in 
the 2.0th year of his age. He recei- 
ved his botanical education under Mr 
Shepherd, of tjie Botanic Garden at 
Liverpool, and had, by close appli- 
cation, acquired so much information 
in many other branches of natural 
science, as to justify the expectation 
that, had his life been spared, he w ould 
have stood high in the list of scientific 
travellers, and been eminently useful 
to the Society whose patronage hq 
enjoyed. 

Miss Sophia Lee. 

Sophia Lee was born in London, 
May, 1750; her mother, (whose fa- 
mily were engaged in the wine trade,) 
though of Scotcli parentage, was a 
native of Oporto. Her father, Mr 
Lee, was among the many young men 
of his day w ho had been allured to 
the stage by the character and cele- 
brity of Garrick, and was said great- 
ly to resemble him in features and 
voice. Being a man of considerable 
acquirements and of unblemished 
moral character, he was strictly at- 
tentive to the education of his chil- 
dren ; the more so, as that care early 
devolved upon him by the loss of his 
wife. It was, however, most affec- 
tionately lightened by his eldest 
daughter, Sophia, who, after attend- 
ing her mother through a lingering 
illness, undertook the arduous office 
of supplying her place to the young- 
er branches of the family. She had 
begun, even at that period, however, 
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to indulge a secret passion for wri- 
ting, which a trifling circumstance 
unexpectedly betrayed. 

It happened that Dr Elliot, after- 
wards Sir John, who attended Mrs 
Lee, was not duly furnished with a 
sheet of paper on which to write his 
prescription. The young nurse has- 
tily opened a small trunk in which all 
her hidden treasures were deposited, 
and its contents caught the eye of the 
doctor. tf You seem to have a ran/ 
voluminous work there, my dear/* 
observed he, in his Scottish accent, 
and with a smile. She hesitated, re- 
turned some confused answer, and 
then ventured to add, in the overflow- 
ing of a heart grateful for his atten- 
tion to her mother, “ If I ever should 
write a book, doctor, I will dedicate 
it to you an engagement that was 
fulfilled many years after. <f The Re- 
fcess” was inscribed to Sir John Elliot, 
in terms characteristic of the sensibi- 
lity of the author, at a time when, far 
from expecting such a tribute, he must 
have totally forgotten the promise, — 
a promise probably, indeed, never re- 
membered. The compliment w as ac- 
knowledged by him, however, in a 
very flattering letter. 

The work which had thus attract- 
ed observation, although her first es- 
say in writing, was among the latest 
of her publications. Its original title 
was “ Cecilia/' anametowhichshe was 
very partial, and afterwards brought 
forward in The Chapter of Acci- 
dents but, as it had since. that time 
been distinguished by the pen of Miss 
Burney, Miss Lee, contrary to the 
simplicity of her first intention, called 
her own novel fc The Life of a Lover.” 

This work, with much of the alloy 
which belongs to youth and inexpe- 
rience, is, nevertheless, remarkable 
for richness of mind, and happiness 
of expression. It contains also many 
acute observations upon life and cha- 
racter, such as would excite wonder, 


when the age and circumstances of 
the writer are considered, did we not 
daily see that there is an instinctive 
penetration in genius that foreruns 
experience, and seems almost to sup- 
ply its place. 

This voluminous production/-' 
which Sir John Elliot had noticed, 
and such by degrees it really became, 
(as she often retouched it,) was not 
the only One that employed the fancy 
of the author. The comedy of ie The 
Chapter of Accidents” was not long 
after sketched out, in the midst of 
narrowcircumstanc.es, domestic cares, 
and even some little discouragement ; 
for Mr Lee, whose first wish was that 
his daughters should prove rational 
and useful members of society, was 
not without his fears of literary pre- 
tension, unsupported by real talent ; 
and had also a secret persuasion, that 
if talent really existed, it would force 
its way without the hot-lied of pater- 
nal partiality. 

In the summer of 1780, Miss Lee 
at length ventured to appear as an 
author. The comedy of ft The Chap- 
ter of Accidents,” which had been 
accepted by the elder Mr Col man, 
with a warmth of approbation the 
more flattering as it came from a man 
of approved dramatic genius, was 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
it was highly applauded, admirably 
performed, and placed the writer at 
once among the most successful can- 
didates for public favour. This suc- 
cess Mr Lee just lived to witness. In 
February 1781, he died of an inflam- 
matory complaint, after an illness of 
ten days only ; an affliction quite un- 
expected by his family, as he was not 
much advanced in life, and had an ex- 
cellent constitution. The prudence 
of his eldest daughter had, however, 
only a few months before, provided 
her sisters an asylum, by devoting the 
profits of « T|ie Chapter of Acci- 
dents” towards an establishment at 
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Rath for educating young ladies ; and 
that prudence was rewarded by rapid 
and permanent success. The pen, 
therefore, became unavoidably only 
- &n employment for her leisure hours, 
# blit it continued to be her greatest 
ple^siffb. 

Miss Lee had always a very reten- 
tive memory, particularly for what- 
ever, touched her imagination or her 
feelings. While a mere child, she hap- 
pened to have visited Winchester ; the 
monastic institutions and historical in- 
terest attached to that spot, and its 
vicinity to St Cross, although very 
imperfectly known to, or understood 
by her, retained a place in her recol- 
lection many years after. Brooding 
over that, and accidentally perusing 
Hurd’s Dialogues, she imagined to 
herself the possibility of framing a 
story that might htend historical cha- 
racters with fictj£ious events, and both 
*with^icture£(/ue scenery. The bril- 
liant court of Elizabeth struck her to 
be the suitable era for such a fiction, 
and the events of “ The Recess, or a 
Tale of Other Times," gradually de- 
veloped themselves. 

The success of this work far sur- 
passed her expectation ; its interest 
was increased by her publishing only 
the first volume, in order to feel her 
ground. Popular applause, and ur- 
gent ■inquiries even from individuals 
wholly strangers to her, encouraged 
her to produce the remainder. Among 
the testimonies of approbation, none 
touched her so sensibly as a letter 
from the admired author of “ Anti- 
cipation," the late Mr Tickell ; for 
his was the voice of taste and judg- 
ment, sanctioned by that circle in 
London most distinguished for both. 
After warmly ^expressing, his own sen- 
^jments, he adds, “ I have the great- 
est pleasure in acquainting you that 
every person admires this beautiful 
wort with more concurrence of opfc 
.nion than I almost fcver remember on 


any literary subject. Mr and Mrs 
Sheridan have particularly commis- 
sioned me to bear witness to the de- 
light which they have felt in reading 
* The Recess/ The new interest 
which tin's species of historical ro- 
mance creates in favour of characters 
we all have heard of so often, yet ne- 
ver before so intimately regarded, 
gives the most useful embellishment 
to fact, and supports memory by the 
charm of imagination.” This letter 
was the basis of a lasting and cordial 
friendship between the parties. 

Miss Lee received also an epistle 
from the translator at Paris, with a 
French copy of the work, under the 
title of Le Souterrain,” mutilated, 
however, as he himself avowed, in 
those passages that touched upon the 
Catholic religion, and, of course, 
somewhat disfigured. Among many 
scenes pointed out by the French 
translator as greatly admired by his 
countrymen, were the midnight ap- 
pearance ofEllinor in the closet of 
the oueen, and that of the banquet- 
ing-room at Kenilworth, where Eli- 
zabeth is feasted. A more solid com- 
pliment than either of the above, 
though one not more acceptable, was 
offered by Mr Cadell ; who, in addi- 
tion to the sum paid for the copy- 
right, (the value of which bad been 
fixed by herself,) remitted her a bank- 
note of fifty pounds. 

Miss Lee still continued, at inter- 
vals, to use her pen, and published a 
Ballad, called “ The Hermit’s Tale." 
The Tragedy of “ Almeyda, Queen of 
Grenada," in which Mrs Siddons dis- 
played her exquisite talents— and 

The Life of a Lover," a novel, in 
six; volumes ; the earliest production 
of her girlish pen, and not thought 
to be the happiest, though marked by 
the vigour and fertility of mind which 
characterised all she wrote ; and last- 
ly, in conjunction with her sister Har- 
riet, the Canterbury Tales, of which 
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the Young Lady's Tale, and the Cler- 
gyman’s, alone were hers. Though 
harmonizing in mind, the two sisters 
were very unlike in style, nor did ei- 
ther ever introduce a single page into 
the writings of the other. Miss Lee 
was also the author of a Comedy call- 
ed ‘ f Assignation/' acted at Drury- 
Lanc Theatre, in 1 807 ; but f rom some 
unfortunate personal applications, 
wholly unforeseen by the wiiter, it 
was condemned on the first night, and 
not published. No work of hers ever 
appeared anonymously ; but, as lias 
happened witli other writers of the 
day, her name was prefixed to a no- 
vel she never saw, and which was too 
contemptible to allow of her giving it 
notoriety/ by entering either a lite* 
rary or legal protest against it. Miss 
Lee's view of life was not disappoint- 
ed: an easy competence — the unqua- 
lified esteem of all to whom she was 
personally known, the affection of her 
family, and the respect of the public, 
softened her last hours, and will long 
render her memory esteemed, g 

Rev. Thomas 11ennell,B. D.F.R. S.* 

The much-lamented subject of this 
brief memoir was born at Winchester, 
in 1787, of* family remarkable, in 
more than one generation, for talent 
and virtue. His paternal grandfather 
was the Rev, Thomas Kennel, M, A. 
Prebendary of Winchester, a man 
distinguished by his learning and 
piety. His grandfather, on the mo- 
ther's side, was the celebrated Sir 
William Blackstone. His father, whose 
bitter portion it is to be the surviyor 
of so excellent a son as few fathers 
are blessed witli, is the present vene- 
rable and eminent Dean of Winches- 
ter! and Master of the Temple. Un- 
der the care of such a parent, and of 


a mother (also his sad survivor) every 
way worthy of her father and her 
husband, the great natural talents of 
their eldest son had no ordinary ad- 
vantages of direction and encourage- 
ment. When, therefore, following 
his father’s steps, he was sent ' afr an ~ 
early age to Eton, and placed upon 
the foundation there, he immediately 
assumed that high place among his 
contemporaries, which lie ever after- 
wards maintained. The memory of 
his name and honours is still fresh in 
that famous and flourishing nursery 
of learning: and many are they who 
can well remember what vigour of 
conception and rapidity of execution 
even then marked In's efforts ; and how 
often his exercises were selected from 
the rest for the first rewards and dis- 
tinctions of the school. That remem- 
flhuice, indeed, is embittered with 

pain and regret; 1>H yet there is a 
pride in having been the scTidoi-lei- 
lovv and competitor of Kennell, which 
they who have a claim to it, will 
cherish till the generation which has 
been so soon deprived of his society 
and services, shall have passed away. 
— When he was high in the school, 
though there were yet many in it his 
seniors, two prizes were proposed by 
l)r Claudius Buchannan to Eton, 
.among other places of education, for 
the best compositions in Greek and 
Latin verse, on subjects ^ relating to 
our possessions and prospects in the 
east. On this occasion the Greek 
prize wasf adjudged to Reunell, for a 
Sapphic Ode on the Propagation of 
the Gospel in India, which left the 
performances of his rivals far behind ; 
and which, even in the field of aca- 
demic competition, might have been 
not less successful. 

It ought not perhaps to he 
omitted, that while the subject of this 


* This Memoir is from the pen of the Rev. John Lonsdale, domestic chaplain to 
it/ the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and is abridged from the Christian Remembrancer.” 
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sketch was at Eton, a periodical work, 
entitled “ The Miniature,” (having 
the “ Microcosm” for its prototype,) 
was conducted by him and three of 
his contemporaries. Of this publica- 
tion, which went through two edi- 
tion^it is enough to say, tliat, co'n- 
sidered as the production of hoys, 
which it exclusively was, it is a .‘•tri- 
king evidence of early genius and 
acquirements ; and that tlifc papers in 
particular, which the letter affixed 
to them marks as Uennell’s, exhibit a 
strength of intellect, and an elevation 
of thought, far beyond his years. It 
was indeed the manliness of his un- 
derstanding and tade by which, at 
this period of his life, he was chiefly 
characterized. In this respect it may 
be said of him, that he was never a 
boy. Mis views and notions, whe- 
ther intellectual *or moral, were not 
. boyish ; the jptlhors who were his 
efiteen favourites and models, were 
not those whom boys in general most 
admire and imitate: everything, in 
short, indicated that early ripeness 
which too often, as in his case, is 
found to be the forerunner, and as it 
w r ere the compensation, of early de- 
cay. Nor was lie less exemplary in 
Conduct than eminent for talents and 
proficiency in learning. Deeply im- 
pressed from his very childhood with 
sentAnents of genuine and practical 
piety, he was habitually virtuous upon 
religious principles, and exhibited in 
his life lucid proof that power of mind 
finds its best ally in purity of heart, 
and that genius and licentiousness 
have no natural union with each other. 

In 1806, Mr Renncll was removed, 
in the regular course of succession, 
from Eton, to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and here the excellent gifts 
^tnd qualities which had already more 
than begun to open themselves, found 
ampler space for expansion and luxu- 
riance. Ho broughf with him indeed 
.from school the somewhat question- 
able advantage of a very high repu- 


tation : but his course in the Univer- 
sity only proved bow well lie had 
earned his title to it. 

In 1808, Sir William Browne’s an- 
nual medal for the best Greek ode 
was adjudged to Mr Itennell’s beau- 
tiful composition on ‘ l eris Comiles 
During the period of his residence at 
Cambridge, and' occasionally after- 
wards, he was also a contributor to 
the tf M uscuvn Criticum,” published at 
irregular intervals by some eminent 
scholars of the University. He was, 
in a word, unceasingly active, always 
engaged in honourable and useful 
pursuits. But all his studies had a 
tendency to that sacred profession for 
which he ever entertained a strong 
►pi edileclion, and to which, from a 
well-grounded conviction of his fit- 
ness for it, lie had long determined 
to devote himself. 

Accordingly, soon after taking his 
Bachelor of Arts degree, he entered 
into holy orders, under a deep sense 
of* the heavy responsibility which lie 
was incurring; and firmly resolved, 
by the divine grace, to do the full 
work of an Evangelist, and give up 
his time and talents unreservedly to 
the ministry — a resolution which God 
enabled him strictly to fulfil. Me was 
then immediately appointed by his 
father to the office of assistant preach- 
er at the Temple, for which he was 
singular ly qualified, and in which he 
acquitted himself in a manner alto- 
gether equal to the expectations which 
had been formed of him, and worthy 
of the eloquence which his father had 
for a long series of years displayed in 
the same place. Nor was it long be- 
fore an opportunity was afforded him 
of manifesting, in another way, his 
professional zeal and ability. A bold 
attempt to wrest scripture to their 
purpose was made by those the ten- 
dency of whose creed is to divest the 
Gospel of Christ of its most distin- 
guishing and vital doctrines, and re- 
duce it to a « corpus sine pectore,* in 
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the publication of ‘ An Improved 
Version of the New Testament/ ac- 
companied with an introduction and 
notes. The principles of its authors 
are thus summed up by Mr Rennell, 
in the preface to his “ Animadver- 
sions/' " No Redeemer nor Inter- 
cessor, no Incarnation nor Atonement, 
no sanctifying nor comforting Spirit, 
is to be found in their creed ; both 
heaven and hell, angels and devils, 
are equally banished from their con- 
sideration." But of this new attack 
upon <c the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” he was not content to be an 
inactive witness. In 1811, under the 
modest title of *« A Student in Divi- 
nity," he put forth “ Animadversions 
on the Unitarian Translation or Im- 
proved Version of the New Testa- 
ment." In this acute and learned 
tract he exposed in a concise, but re- 
markably clear and satisfactory man- 
ner, the principal of those unwar- 
rantable interpretations, artful so- 
phisms, and palpable contradictions," 
with which both text and comment of 
the improving translators abounded. 
Had the even then respectable name 
of Mr Rennell been prefixed to this 
publication, it would probably have 
had a more extensive circulation. But 
the author was not concealed from 
those who took a particular interest 
in such matters ; and their attention 
and hopes were in consequence ear- 
nestly directed to one, who, in such 
early youth, had shown himself so 
able a champion for <( the truth as it 
is in Jesus." — About this time, too, he 
undertook the important and labori- 
ous charge of the editorship of the 
u British Critic/' a work which has 
long stood forward in support of re- 
ligion and virtue $ and presented a 
steady and successful resistance to 
infidelity on the one hand, and fana- 
ticism on the other. He was himself 
also a frequent contributor to its pages. 
Thus was he at once, both in the pul- 


pit and by his pen, actively engaged 
in promoting the glory of God, and 
the well-being of his fellow-creatures. 

It was not likely that merit thus 
pre-eminent would escape the notice 
of so vigilant a guardian of religion, 
arid so conscientious a patron of those 
who distinguished themselves in its 
support, as the then and present bi- 
shop of London. Accordingly, in 
181 (i, he Galled Mr Ilenncll from the 
Temple to a station of no ordinary 
consequence, the Vicarage of Ken- 
sington. Hitherto his public ministry 
had been confined to the preacher’s 
office : the care of a populous and im- 
portant parish was now added ; and 
high as was the reputation which in 
the former capacity lie had acquired, 
it was yet to receive a great acces- 
sion from the exemplary diligence 
and powerful effect ^ith which he dis- 
charged the arduous and v manifold 
duties that now devolvtJt’f upon bin.. 
It must suffice, however, at present 
to say, that in this discharge he was 
unwearied and unremitting ; till it 
pleased that Providence which gives 
and takes away for reasons equally 
wise, to deny to his flock the longer 
continuance of services, which, both 
temporally and spiritually, were in- 
deed a blessing. 

In the same year Mr Rennell was 
elected Christian Advocate in th(vUni- 
\ersity of Cambridge, a choice for 
which the world owes a debt of grati- 
tude to those who made it, since it 
gave occasion to two of his most va- 
luable productions; which, however, 
are too well known, to require that a 
particular account should be given of 
them here. The first was entitled 
“ Remarks on Scepticism, especially 
as it is connected with the Subjects 
of Organization and Life ; being an 
answer to the Views of M. Bichat, Sir 
T. C. Morgan, and Mr Lawrence, 
fepon those points." To the studies 
of anatomy and* medicine Mr Ren- 
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nell had always been attached. He 
never indeed suffered them to in- 
terfere with matters which more pro- 
perly belonged to him; but he de- 
lighted to turn to them at intervals as 
# sources of rational amusement and 
uscftfr knowledge* and, above all, As 
auxiliaries to piety; and had attend- 
ed a regular course of anatomical lec- 
tures, under an eminent surgeon of 
the metropolis. When, therefore, he 
saw in the schools both of Paris and 
London, medical science made the 
handmaid of irreligion, and observed, 
in particular, ‘ f a considerable advance 
of sceptical principle upon the sub- 
jects of organization and life," the 
doctrine of materialism paving the 
way for infidelity and atheism, he 
thought that he could not better dis- 
charge the duty which from “ the of- 
fice he held in the University/’ he 
. owed to it anc^lhe world, than “ to 
'ufiTfhe attention of the public to the 
mischievous tendency of such opi- 
nions/’ — u To detect, therefore, the 
fallacies, and expose the misrepre- 
sentations/’ by which, “ both at home 
and abroad, those opinions were ad- 
vocated, and to reconcile the views of 
the philosopher and the Christian/’ 
was the design of his remarks. Of 
all his works this is the most masterly, 
and the most popular. It is a work 
“ which (as Johnson said of Burnet’s 
account of the conversion of Roches- 
ter) the critic ought to read for its 
elegance, the philosopher for its ar- 
guments, and the saint for its piety." 
It foils the sceptic at his own weapons, 
and makes him feel that reason and 
philosophy are not for him, butagainst 
him, in the great question of natural 
and revealed religion. 

Nor was its success disproportion- 
ate to its merit. First published in 
18 19, it is now passing through its 
sixth edition ; and by it, its author, 
though “ dead, yet speaketh." “ It 
. may be hoped, indeed (to adopt his 


own eulogy of another,) that his voice 
will yet be heard in those quarters 
where libertine principles, infidel opi- 
nions, and vicious practices, prevail ; 
and that this voice may awaken, con- 
vince, and save. It is thus that, even 
in his grave, the servant of the gos- 
pel is daily increasing his account for 
good in the Book of God." 

A remarkable proof of the impres- 
sion which this publication produced, 
was afforded by the fact that an at- 
tempt was made by certain persons, 
whose principles were exposed in it, 
to exclude Mr ltennell from the Royal 
Society, for admission into which he 
was about that time proposed. This 
attempt, however, as might have been 
.expected, only served to show the im- 
potent hostility of its authors, and 
more fully to set off the triumphs of 
religion. 

The other work which Mr Rennell 
sent forth into the world, in his capa- 
city of Christian Advocate, was en- 
titled Proofs of Inspiration, or the 
Grounds of Distinction between the 
New Testament, and the Apocryphal 
Volume: occasioned by the recent 
publication of the Apocryphal New 
Testament of Hone." In this work, 
the first edition of which appeared in 
IS 22, he has exposed and repelled, 
in a vei *y luminous and decisive man- 
ner, the insidious attack made upon 
the authority of the New Testament 
itself, through the medium of the un- 
authorized contents of the Apocry- 
phal volume. He has clearly point- 
ed out the broad line of everlasting 
distinction between the two volumes, 
proving, both from external and in- 
ternal evidence, the inspiration of the 
one, and the want of all just preten- 
sions to it in the other. He has thus 
provided a Very valuable manual for 
the use of those who may have need 
of compendious, yet satisfactory in- 
formation, as to the grounds on which 
the Canon of the New Testament was 
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framed ; and furnished a simple yet 
sure test for the separation of the hu- 
man c ‘ reveries and impostures'’ of the 
earlier ages of Christianity from the 
genuine productions of divine truth. 

But the course of this admirable 
man was now fast drawing to its close, 
and that too at a time when the full 
blaze of prosperity had just opened 
upon it In the autumn of 1S23, he 
was united by marriage to a very 
amiable and excellent lady, the eldest 
daughter of the late John Delafield, 
Esq. of Kensington. N ot many weeks 
after his marriage, Mr Rennell was 
attacked by a fever, from which he 
was for sometime in imminent dan- 
ger. Nothing could exceed the ear- 
nest and affectionate solicitude w hich 
on this occasion was manifested by 
ersons of all ranks, particularly by 
is parishioners, whose attachment 
had so lately displayed itself, in a 
very different manner, by a public 
entertainment given in honour of his 
happy marriage. Emm the immedi- 
ate attack of the disease lie recovered ; 
but the utmost efforts of his medical 
attendants, who joined the most zea- 
lous assiduity of friendship to the 
highest professional skill, were una- 
vailing to counteract the fatal effects 
which were left behind. lie fell into 
a confirmed and hopeless atrophy ; 
and having vainly tried the effects of 
sea air, had retired into the bosom of 
his family at Winchester, where at 
length he expired in peace, on the last 
day of June, 1824. “The close of 
his life (they are the words of a suf- 
fering witness, who, it is hoped, will 
pardon their introduction here) was 
in perfect unison with the whole pre- 
ceding tenor of it; and his pious se- 
renity, resignation, and benevolence, 
in his last moments, were never sur- 
passed. In the extremity of bodily 
weakness and exhaustion, he said, r I 
am supported by Christ/ And so he 
departed * to be w ith Christ to have 


Ills portion with the f good and faith- 
ful servants' of „ the Lord ; to f shine' 
with the wise, f as the brightness of 
the firmament, and with them that 
have turned many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever/" 

lie was buried, with the greatest 
privacy, in Winchester Cathedral, a 
place to which from his earliest years 
he was singularly attached; a few 
only of his* nearest relations and most 
intimate friends attending his remains 
to the grave. The shops were shut 
in Kensington on the day of his fu- 
neral ; on the preceding evening a 
meeting of the inhabitants was hold, 
at which it ■was resolved to erect a 
monument, in memory of his worth, 
and of their sense of the los^ which 
they had sustained : and mourning 
was put on by the principal parish- 
ioners. 

Ilis piety was since f'T*xnt ; and 
rational ; equally mno\ed from lulke- 
warmness on the one hand, and en- 
thusiasm on the other. No man had 
a deeper or more awful sense of the 
vital truths of the gospel ; no man re- 
lied with humbler confidence upon the 
merits of his Redeem or, or more ear- 
nestly sought direction, and strength, 
and comfort, from the spirit of wis- 
dom and holiness. No man, at the 
same time, saw more keenly through 
the delusions of fanaticism, or could 
better distinguish between genuine 
and counterfeit religion. 

To the Church of England he w r as 
most zealously and steadily attached ; 
because he believed it to be the 
Church of God ; and the most effec- 
tual instrument, under Providence, of 
maintaining and extending Christ's 
kingdom upon earth. But though he 
would sometimes express himself in 
strong general terms of its adversaries, 
be was ever ready to show to them 
individually the most conciliatory 
kindness ; and tojnakc the largest al- 
lowance for what he would willingly 
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regard as involuntary error. Fixed 
in ins own faith, hr knew not how to 
limit his charity for the wanderings 
of others. 

In the pulpit he was earnest, elo- 
quent, and persuasive. He managed 
• a voj£g\ naturally weak and defective 
so as to make it heard where many 
stronger ones would have failed. To 
vigour of thought, lie joined a copi- 
ousness and force of language, a feii- 

, . , . . ~ r . 

city ot illustration, an impressiveness 
of manner, and a power of applying 
his subject to the conscience, which 
at once won the attention, and touch- 
ed the lieai t. Though he would by 
no means keep back “ the terrors of 
the Lord/' where it was necessary to 
set them forth, it was by motives of 
love, rather than of fear, that he de- 
lighted to win men over to the gospel 
of •peace. 

Lofft, Lsq. 

May 2G. At Montcallicr, near Tu- 
rin, Capel Lofft, Fsq. an admired 
poet, and the friend of Bloomfield ; 
a banister-at-law, a warm politician 
in the whig school, a distinguished 
writer in the law department, as well 
as in defence of liberty ; an earnest 
black-letter enthusiast in literature, 
and in private life an amiable man. 

He was born at Bury St Edmund’s 
in 1*1. He received his Christian 
name from his uncle Capel, the com- 
mentator on Shakespeare, and had his 
education at Eton, whence he went 
to Petcrhouse, Cambridge ; after 
which lie studied the law, and in due 
course became a barrister. His first 
production, the “ Praise of Poetry/' 
a poem, 1775, Hmo, attracted but 
little attention. In 1778 he publish- 
ed “ Observations upon Mrs Macau- 
rfjfy's History of England,” written in 
a spirit of zeal for the honour of that 
lady. His “ Translation of the first, 
and second Georgies of Virgil,” pub- 


lished in 8 vo, 1784, was executed up- 
on the model of l)r Trapp, and was 
a most daring attempt upon Virgil, 
in which Air Lofft succeeded. 

In 17P7, upon the appearance of 
the comet, Mr Lofft played off the 
artillery of his philosophy upon the 
public with considerable glitter in the 
daily prints. He resided at Troston 
Hall, Suffolk, and was ail active ma- 
gistrate fur that county. 

Among the earliest recollections of 
him, is his first appearance at the 
county meetings held at Stowmarket, 
during the last twenty-five years of 
the late King’s reign. His figure was 
small, upright, and boyish , his dress— 
without fit, fashion, or neatness ; his 
speaking — small-voiced, long senten- 
ced, and involved; his manner — per- 
severing, but without command. On 
these occasions, Air Lofft invariably, 
opposed the tory measures which those 
meetings were intended to sanction : 
and he was assailed, as invariably, i>y 
t he lude bootings and hissings of the 
gentry and the rabble. Undismayed, 
however, by rebuff, he would fearless- 
ly continue to advocate the cause of 
freedom. Air Lofh/s conversational 
powers were of a high order ; his 
richly-stored mind would throw out 
its treasures when surrounded by his 
friends, and few, if any, ever left 
him without improvement, or shared 
his converse without pleasure. 

Besides his publications enumera- 
ted above, he published the follow- 
ing : 

“ View of the several Schemes re- 
specting America,” 1775, 8vo — f * Di- 
alogue on the Principles of the Consti- 
tution,” 177(3, 8 vo. — “lie ports of Cases 
in the Court of King’s Bench, from 
Easter Term, 12 Geo. III. to Alich, 
Term, 14? Geo. Ill, inclusive,” 1776, 
fol. — “ Observations on Wesley’s se- 
cond Calm Address, and incidentally 
on other writings upon the American 
Question ” 1777, 8vo.— “ Principia 
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cum juris universalis turn prsecique 
Anglicani/* 1779, 2 vols. 12mo.— 
u Element of Universal Law, being 
a translation of the first volume of 
the Principia/’ 1779, l2mo. — “ An 
Argument on the nature of Party and 
Faction," 1780, 8vo . — “ Eudosia, or 
a poem on the Universe/’ 1781, 8vo. 
— “ Observations on a Dialogue on 
the actual State of Parliament/* 1783, 
8vo. — “ Inquiry into the legality and 
expediency of increasing the Royal 
Navy by Subscriptions for Building 
County Ships/* 1783, 8vo. — “ Essay 
on the Law of Libels/' 1785, 8vo. — 
Three Letters on the Question of 
the Regency/’ 1 789, 8 vo. — Observa- 
tions on the first part of Dr Knowles’s 
Testimonies of the Divinity of Christ, 
from the first four centuries/* 1789/ 
8vo . — “ History of the Corporation 
and Test Acts,” 1790, 8vo. — “ Re- 
marks on the Letter of Edmund 
Burke, concerning the Revolution in 
France, and on the Proceedings of 
certain Societies in London relative 
to that event,” 1790, 8vo. — ff Essay 
on the Effect of a Dissolution of 
Parliament on an Impeachment by 
the House of Commons, for High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours/* 1791, 
8vo. — " Remarks on the Letter of 
Mr Burke to a Member of the Na- 
tional Assembly, with several Papers 
in addition to the Remarks on the Re- 
flections of Mr Burke on the Revolu- 
tion in France/* 1791, 8vo. — “ The 
first and second books of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, with Notes/’ 1792, 
4to.-— “ The Law of Evidence, by 
Chief Ikron Gilbert, considerably en- 
larged to which is prefixed some ac- 
count of the Author, his abstract of 
Locke's Essay, and his Argument on 
a Case of Homicide in Ireland/* 1791, 
1796, 2 vols. 8vo ; the copy of which, 
furnished by him, was abruptly dis- 
continued in the middle of the last vo- 
lume, and the work was concluded by 
another hand.-** 1 On the revival of the 


cause of reform in the Representation 
of the Commons in Parliament/’ 1810, 
2d edit. 8 vo. — ft Aphorisms from 
Shakspeare,” 1812, l8mo — “ Laura- 
na, or an Anthology of Sonnets and 
Eiegaic Quatorzains, original and 
translated,” 1812, 5 vols. fc. &'/£• — 
Mr Loflt has also written numerous 
articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Monthly Magazine, Tilloch's Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Young’s Annals 
of Agriculture, &c. 

Mr Loftt w r as liberal and consistent 
in his politics ; and most generous in 
his strictures, and benevolent in his 
conduct towards men of genius and 
letters. If his feelings erred, the fail- 
ing w r as always on the side of charity. 
Few have distinguished themselves 
lor such a length of time in so many 
various branches of intellectual occu- 
pation. Mathematics, classics, lato, 
poetry, music, criticism, all by turns 
employed his pen, from early youth 
his latest hour. The great painter’s 
advice was strictly followed by him : 
“ No day without a line.” As a lawyer, 
lie was indefatigable, until he in a 
great measure abandoned that rugged 
road, to devote himself to the Muses* 
“ primrose path/* at Troston. He was 
a sound scholar ; and to the office of 
critic he brought great judgment, 
excellent taste, and a mind stored 
with an amazing mass and variety of 
knowledge. As a poet, particularly 
in the sonnet, he was an enthusiast, 
and, perhaps too fastidious and refined, 
though certainly not without genius, 
and considerable powers of versifi- 
cation. His acquaintance with men 
of talents and learning was very ex- 
tensive. Sir Philip Francis held him 
in great esteem, and was in correspond- 
ence with him to the latest period of 
Sir Philip’s life. Unwearied in his own 
literary pursuits, Mr Lofft was not 
less so in assisting and fostering those 
cf others. Many eminent scholars of 
the present day hitvc derived consider- 
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able benefit from his hints and sug- 
gestions. 

Richard Payne Knigiit, Esq. 

. In his youth, Mr Knight’s constitu- 
liojwvas so peculiarly delicate and 
feeble, that few hopes were enter- 
tained of his ever leaching the years 
of manhood. 1 1 is father, according- 
ly, frould not suffer him to, be sent to 
any school, nor would he allow him 
to enter on the study of the classical 
languages. Before Mr Knight attain- 
ed his 1 4th year, however, his father 
died, and he was sent to school the 
following year, where he made a most 
rapid progress, and became a perfect 
master of Latin ; but during the fir^t 
four years devoted very little of his at- 
tention to Greek. Part of this time 
he spent in travelling ; but though he 
probably intended to make a more 
•^'toisive tour, he remained chiefly in 
Italy. In his eighteenth year he sat 
down seriously to the study of the 
Greek language, with which, in a few 
years, he becameprofoundly acquaint- 
ed. He did not make study, however, 
the business of his life, but devoted 
his principal attention to the manage- 
ment of his estate, and his exten- 
sive plantations and improvements at 
Downton Castle, which he rebuilt. 
He took great delight in hunting, and 
was a bold rider; bdt to all other 
kinds of field-sports he was totally 
indifferent. 

Mr Knight was eminently skilled 
and generally consulted in every ma- 
terial point of virtu and taste in the 
metropolis ; and erected a museum in 
Soho Square for his splendid collec- 
tion of ancient bronzes, medals, pic- 
tures, and drawings. He was also a 
poet, and as such displayed vigour of 
-*fhind, with ease, learning, and taste. 
He was a well-qualified and gratuitous 
contributor to the Edinburgh Re* 
view, his ample fortune placing him 


above all considerations of pecuniary 
recompense. He was ready to afford 
inurmation on all subjects of learn- 
ing which were submitted to his 
judgment ; and his observations were 
always marked by intelligence and 
acuteness. Mr Knight was anxious 
to cultivate the acquaintance of those, 
who, like himself, were distinguish- 
ed by their knowledge and talents in 
the Fine Arts. Uvedale Price, Esq. 
the author of Essays on the Pictu- 
resque, &c. was his particular friend ; 
he was also very intimate with the 
late Sir Joseph Banks and Mr John 
Kemble. Some literary communica- 
tions which took place between Mr 
Knight and Mr Kemble on the state 
of dramatic performances, and the 
estimation in which actors were held 
in ancient Greece, (some of whom 
were ambassadors, and even legisla- 
tors,) would, if published, be found 
well worthy of general attention, not 
only on account of the theatrical taste 
of the present period, but as meriting 
a place in the records of general 
literature. From his deep researches 
into the most abstruse and difficult 
subjects of Heathen Mythology, some 
persons, who were not sufficiently 
learned to understand the nature, 
application, and objects of those re- 
searches, have supposed that Mr 
Knight's moral and religious prin- 
ciples were feeble and unfixed; but 
whoever has read the preface to his 
last production, “ The Romance of 
Alfred," must have discovered how 
very erroneous was that opinion. Mr 
Knight represented the borough of 
Ludlow in several successive parlia- 
ments. In politics he was a genuine 
whig, lamenting what he called “the 
wasteful profusion of the British go- 
vernments," commencing with that 
of Mr Pitt ; but he combined loyalty 
to the Sovereign with a strict regard 
to the rights and interests of the peo- 
ple. In his manners he was reserved, 
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but not repulsive ; warm in his friend- 
ships, and social in his disposition. 
He expired in the 76 th year of his 
age, unmarried, and leaving to the 
British Museum, (or, in other words, 
to the British public,) Ins invaluable 
collections (of 50,000/. value), inclu- 
ding a volume of drawings by the in- 
imitable Claude, which alone cost Mr 
Knight 1600/., and bequeathing his 
other large possessions to his brother, 
T. A. Knight, Esq. President of the 
London Horticultural Society, and to 
his nephew, T. A. Knight, Esq. jim. 
Thus honourably terminated the life 
of a gentleman, which, in his own 
language, f ‘ was spent alternately in 
the in d u Igcnces of pol isli ed society , and 
the contemplative tranquillity of stu- 
dious retirement.” Among his works* 
were. An Account of the Remains of 
the Worship of Pi inpus lately exist- 
ing at Isernia in the Kingdom of 
Naples; to which is added, a Dis- 
course on the Worship of Priajnis, 
and its connexion with the Mystic 
Theology of the Ancients, 4 to, 3 786. 
—An Analytical Essay on the Greek 
Alphabet, 4to, 17.91.—' The Landscape, 
a didactic poem, 8vo, 1794. — Review 
of the Landscape ; also of an Essay 
on the Picturesque, with practical re- 
marks on Rural Ornament, 8vo, 1795. 
— The Progress of Civil Society, a 
didactic poem, 4 to, 1794, — Anal) tieai 
Inquiry into the Principles of Tide, 
8vo, 1805. — Monody on the Death of 
the Right lion. Charles James Fox, 
8vo, 1806. — Prolegom. in Horn., a 
second edition of which has been 
published in the Classical Journal, 
with additions and alterations. Many 
other articles in the Classical Journal, 
Edinburgh Review, &c. 

, Mr Knight was occasionally treat- 
ed with great severity by the critics 
and satirists. His “ Progress of Civil 
Society” in particular, drew down on 
him the pointed ridicule of the Anti- 
Jacobin^ in a popular parody of a 


part of his poem. He has been char- 
ged also with a fondness for paradox ; 
and exposed himself to much anim- 
adversion by not agreeing in the gene- 
ral opinion respecting the merit of the 
Elgin Marbles. 

Mr Knight died at his housCj in 
Koho-Nquare, on the 28th of^p 1 '^ 
in the 76th year of Ins age. 

Ain Sijakp Tin: Eng have u. 

William Slim p was born on the 2,9th 
of January, l?!p. His father was a 
reputable gun-maker, of Hnydon 
Yard in the Minority, who, observing 
early manifestations of a talent for 
drawing in his son William, and not 
being able to estimate (as indeed no 
father could estimate) the full extent 
of those talents, thought only of qua- 
lifying him for the performance of 
that species of engraving w hich is be- 
stowed on fire-arms, and is technically 
termed bright engraving, because it 
solicits attention to itself, and not to 
the impressions that may be taken 
from it by filling its incisions with 
ink. Young William was accordingly 
apprenticed to Mr Longmate, who 
practised this species of engraving 
near the Royal Exchange; and, soon 
after theexpiration of hi* engagement, 
our aitist (having married a French- 
woman) commenced business lor him- 
self in Bartholomew Lane. 

11 is first os*ay in engraving was 
made on a pew ter pot. 1 lis friends 
would have qualified the assertion by 
substituting a silver tankard, but our 
artist loved truth, and insisted on the 
veracity of this humble commence- 
ment. About this time he became 
acquainted with John Kaye Sherwin, 
from whom he no doubt derived much 
information. At one period he had 
almost concluded an engagement with 
Sherwin, as an assistant, but a dif- 
ference occurring, the negotiation 
was broken oil’. * After a few years 
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of experience, as his powers deve- 
loped, Sharp began to feel himself 
capable of higher works than dog's- 
collars, and door and card-plates, and 
one of his first essays in the superior 
brapeh of his art, was to travel all 
frhe from Bartholomew Lane to- 
the Tower of London, make a draw- 
ing of the old lion Hector, who had 
been an inmate of that fortress for 
about 'thirty years, engrave .from it 
a small quarto plate, and expose the 
prints for sale in his window, 

Mr Sharp left the busy civic haunts 
and the hum of Bartholomew Lane, 
somewhere about the year 1782, for 
the more salubrious neighbourhood 
of Vauxhall, where lie began to en- 
grave for the Novelist's Magazine, 
after the designs of Stothard ; contri- 
buted a single plate to Southwell's 
folio'Eible, and soon after felt firmly 
seated enough on this superior branch 
tfh which he had climbed, to under- 
take more important works. In fact, 
his mind had, by tills time, been ex- 
panded by the contemplation of good 
■'pictures and prints, and he began to 

u drink the spiiit, breathed 

From dead men to thetr kind 

to look with due veneration at the 
great works of the old masters ; and, 
finally, to emulate and imitate them. 
But the removal to the country did 
not much amend the infirm health of 
Mrs Sharp, and he soon became a 
widower, but without children. 

His admirable portrait of John 
Hunter, after Reynolds ; his not less 
admirable Doctors, or Fathers, (as it is 
sometimes termed,) of the primitive 
church discussing the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception, after Guido, 
the former one of the finest portrait, 
the latter one of the finest historical, 
engravings in the world, were both 
5 executed in the small house which he 
occupied near Vauxhall. Here was 
completed West's Landing of King 

VOIi. XV 11. PART II. 


Charles the Second, which Woollet, 
at his demise, had left unfinished ; 
and here were performed several other 
works not mentioned by those who 
have hitherto treated of hisbiography ; 
among them two solemn dances by 
torch-light in the Friendly Islands, 
and some portraits of islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean, engraved for Captain 
Cook's last voyage ; and a most ex- 
cun site work of the oval form, after 
Benwell, an artist who died young, 
and of which the subject is the Chil- 
dren in the Wood. The public have 
not yet done justice either to the de- 
sign or to the execution of this plate. 

Whilst thus living and engraving 
at Lambeth, our artist became gra- 
dually and justly dissatisfied with the 
scanty remuneration which he recei- 
ved for his plates from the print-deal- 
ers, which kept him always poor, al- 
though his expenses were moderate ; 
and, his brother dying somewhat un- 
expectedly at Gibraltar, he became 
possessed of some property, and was 
enabled to set about, and to execute 
and publish for himself, some of those 
works from Salvator Rosa, Domeni- 
chino, and others of the old masters 
of high character, from the celebrated 
collection of thelat^Mr Udney,w T hich, 
in contributing to the extension of 
their tame, lias established his own. 
He now effected his removal from 
Lambeth, to a much greater house in 
Charles Street, near the Middlesex 
hospital, and indulged himself in new- 
social connexions, and a somewhat 
more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity 
of his mind and the tenor of his studies 
began to be invaded by credulous no- 
tions concerning the animal magnet- 
ism of Mesmer, and the mysteries of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, has not been 
ascertained. The mental delusioh 
under which he laboured was, proba- 
•bly, not the result of a moment : nor 
is it the dates of events of this kind, 
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but the facts themselves, that are in- 
teresting. Suffice it, then, to say, 
that these things happened nearly 
about the era of his removal to Charles 
Street; and the same accession of 
fortune which enabled him to under- 
take the publication of his own engra- 
vings, enabled him, also, to indulge 
in these aberrations, for so we must 
esteem them at the best ; to patronize 
Bryan, the enthusiast, and th v prophet 
Brothers ; to dabble (for he did no 
more) in the politics of Thomas Paine 
and Horne Tooke, by becoming a 
member of the “ Society for Consti- 
tutional Information and to culti- 
vate various friendships, which had 
no inconsiderable influence on the fu- 
ture events of his life. 

But, behold, Richard Brothers arose 
a prophet in Israel ! The mil Ionium 
was at hand ! TIu; Jews were to be 
gathered together, and were to re- 
occupy Jerusalem ; and Sharp and 
Brothers were to inarch thither with 
their squadrons ! Due preparations 
were accordingly made, and bound- 
less expectations were entertained by 
our enthusiastic artist. Upon a friend 
remonstrating that none of these pre- 
parations appeared to be of a marine 
nature, and inquiring bow the chosen 
colony were to cross the seas ? our 
hero answered, O, you’ll see, there’ll 
be an earthquake ; and a miraculous 
transportation will take place.” Nor 
can Sharp’s faith or sincerity on this 
point be in the least distrusted ; for 
he actually sat down and engraved 
two plates of the portrait of the p?o- 
phet ; having calculated that owe would 
not print the great number of impres- 
sions that would be wanted when the 
important advent should arrive. 

Brothers, however, had mentioned 
dates ; and dates, although proofs of 
the prophet’s sincerity and insanity, 
are, in other respects, very stubborn 
things. Yet, the failure of the ac t 


complishment of this prophecy may 
have helped to recommend the pre- 
tensions of “ The woman clothed 
with the sun !” who now arose, as 
might be thought somewhat mal-apro- 
pos, in the west. But miracles are 
.superior to the laws of nature ; the 
apostles were fishermen ; and Jesus 
Christ himself honoured by his birth 
the house of a poor carpenter, in an 
obscure village. The low origin of 
Joanna Southcote could, therefore, 
form no objection to her divine cre- 
dentials. The drowning hopes of the 
confused and favourite faith of a fa- 
natic will catch at straws : the holy 
scriptures had said, “ the sceptre 
shall not depart from Israel, nor a 
lawgiver from between bis feet, until 
Shiloh come; and to him shall the 
gathering of mj 'people he." When 
Brothers was incarcerated in a mad- 
house at Islington, Joanna shone forth 
at Exeter ; and when the day of dread 
that was to leave this fair metropolis 
in ruins, while it ushered forth Bro- 
thers and Sharp on their holy errand, 
passed calmly over, the explicatory of 
divine truth, and seers of coming 
events, being driven to their shifts, 
began to look out for new ground, 
and, in short, to prevaricate most 
wofully. The days of prophecy, 
Sharp said,* were sometimes weeks, or 
months ; nay, according to one text, 
a thousand years were but as a single 
day, and one day as a thousand years. 
But he finally clung to the death-bed 
prediction of Jacob ; roundly support- 
ed as it was by ocular demonstration 
of the sw elling Shiloh ; and it w r as al- 
together in vain that Sir William 
Drummond, or any other learned and 
rational man, explained, that Shiloh 
w^as, in reality, the ancient Asiatic 
name of a star in Scorpio ; or that Jo- 
anna herself sold for a trifle, or gave 
away in her loving kindness, the im- 
pressions of a trumpery seal, which 
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at the great day were to constitute 
the discriminating mark between the 
righteous and the ungodly. 

The pious Mrs Rowe, or her hus- 
band, lias written, that, 

TTic soul's dark cottage, butter'd and bo- 
* Stay'd, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made.” 

But, battered and bewrayed as our 
artist’s faith in modern revelation 
might 'well be supposed to have be- 
come, no new light streamed in at 
the chinks. It was still the soul’s 
dark cottage, when the corpse of the 
prophetess lay in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester Square. When the 
surgeons were proceeding to an ana- 
tomical investigation of the physical 
and proximate causes of her death, 
and -the mob was gathering without 
doors in anticipation of a riot or a 
miracle, Sharp continued to maintain, 
Jess in spite of the surgeon’s teeth 
than of his own nose, that she was 
not dead, but entranced. And also at 
a subsequent period, when he was 
sitting to Mr Ilaydonfor his portrait, 
he predicted to that gentleman, that 
.Ioanna would re-appear in the month 
of July, 182 ‘2. “ But suppose she 

shtiuld not,” said Mr Haydon. “ I 
tell you she will, (retorted Sharp ;) 
bi 4 if she should not, nothing will 
shake rfty faith in her divine mission.” 
And those who were near his person 
during his last illness, state that in 
this belief he died. 

Mr Sharp’s professional fame was 
widely spread on the continent, and 
wherever else the rays of taste have 
extended. Foreign institutions of art 
so highly respected his merits, that 
he was elected a member of the, Im- 
perial Academy of Vienna, and of the 
Electoral Academy of Bavaria. Both 
these diplomas he received in the 
year 1811. It was his own fault that 
He was not an associate of the Royal 


Academy of his own country. The 
fact was shortly this: — Sharp had 
solicited Sir Joshua* Reynolds to be 
allowed to engrave his celebrated pic- 
ture painted for the Empress of Rus- 
sia, of the Infant Hercules strangling 
the serpent. This proposition was 
favourably entertained by the presi- 
dent, who, in conversation, offered to 
recommend Sharp as an associate en- 
graver of the Royal Academy. But 
Sharp, full of the honour of his own 
profession, rejected the oiler, warmly 
espousing the opinions of .Sir Robert 
Strange, Woollet, Hall, and other 
eminent chalcographers, who consi- 
dered their art slighted by their not 
being allowed to become royal aca- 
demicians. This circumstance, in its 
tutn, offended Sir Joshua lteyolds, 
who, on Sharp again waiting on him 
about engraving the picture of Hercu- 
les, gave him a cold reception, and in- 
formed him that the picture had been 
engaged by Mr Boydell. 

He made two or three removals of 
his residence before he finally domi- 
ciliated at Chiswick ; first, from 
Charlcs-Street, Middlesex Hospital, 
to a smaller house in Titchfield-street, 
where he engraved, or at least com- 
pleted, his large plate after Copley, 
of the scene before Gibraltar, on the 
morning of the 27th of November, 
1781, one of the proudest in the an- 
nals of war ; when the Spanish float- 
ing batteries were destroyed, and Bri- 
tish magnanimity shared with British 
valour in the honours of the victory. 
From Titchfield-street he removed to 
Acton, keeping an apartment, which 
he occasionally occupied, in Lon- 
don-street, Fitzroy-square ; and from 
Acton he removed to Chiswick, where 
he had not resided long, before he 
was attacked by dropsy in the chest, 
which terminated his life at the age 
of seventy- four, on the morning of 
# Sunday, the 25th of July. He lies 
buried in the church-yard of that 
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hamlet, with Hogarth, who wa9 of 
similar origin ; and with De Louth- 
erbourg, for whom, at one period, he 
entertained much mystic reverence. 

The general style of Mr Sharp's 
engraving is not borrowed from any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries ; 
but is electic, — which is to say, that 
it is fairly felt, and wrought out for 
himself, after looking at them all, 
with due respect, but without servi- 
lity ; and after comparing them with 
their grand archetype — nature. The 
half-tints and shadows of his best 
works are peculiarly rich ; yet it is al- 
most treason to the lights of his “ Z)/7;- 
genes” bis <£ Children in the Wood ” 
and his “ Fathers of the Church” 
thus to particularise them. D is course 
of lines are always conducted wUh 
ability, and sometimes with that 

“ Wanton heed and giddy cunning,” 

which can result only from genius. 
His play of lines has, generally speak- 
ing, the utmost freedom, combined 
with a power of regularity and accu- 
racy, which always appears com- 
mensurate to the occasion. This im- 
plies more of the artist, and less of 
the mechanic, than we elsewhere find; 
a solicitude for the end, rather than 
for the means; and is the result of a 
grander career of mind, governed by 
bolder bridling. 

In his works, every artist who is 
worthy of that denomination, con- 
tinues to live long after the close of 
his mortal career. They are the most 
just and impartial monuments to his 
memory. Some of the productions 
of which we are about to speak will 
be admired for centuries, after the 
superstitious credulity and political 
folly of their author will be utterly 
forgotten. 

Mr Sharp's principal portraits are 
as follows > 

The Prince of Wales, now our gra-% 


cious King, a beautiful specimen of 
the art, both of the engraver and of 
the painter, who was Cosway. 

John Hunter, (the great anatomist,) 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, a tran- 
scendent performance, of large folio 
-dimensions. It is said, that until the 
production of this plate. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was sceptical as to the 
power of line engraving to give the 
masses for which his works are so dis- 
tinguished ; and which had induced 
him to prefer mezzotinto and stippled 
engravings. Mr Sharp convinced him 
of his error. 

Mr Moore, the original secretary 
to the Society of Arts, after West. 

Shakspcare's Patron, the Earl of 
Southampton, of quarto size, (a small 
ruined chapel beneath.) 

A Head in l)u lloveray’s edition of 
Paradise Lost, erroneously called the 
portrait of Milton. 

Three Views of the Head of King 
Charles the First, after Vandyke. 

Sir Everard Home, the distinguish- 
ed comparative anatomist. 

Sir Walter Farquhar, physician. 

The Rev. Dr Valpy. 

Lord F.rskine. 

Sir Francis Burdctt, Bart. 

Horne Tooke. 

John Kemble. 

Sir 11. Dundas. 

Charles Long, Esq. 

F. Walker, Esq. 

John Bun van. 

Joanna Soulhcote. 

William Sharp, engraver, after Jo- 
seph. 

Rev. Dr de Salis. 

The Duke of Clarence. 

Equestrian Figure of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

Whole-length Portrait of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis. * 

His principal historical engravings 
were St. Cecilia, after Domenichino. ■ 
Diogenes, after Salvator Rosa. 
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The Ecce Homo, after Guido, and 
the Madonna and Child, after Carlo 
Dolci, a pair. 

Two heads, after Michael Angelo. 
„ Sortie, made by the garrison of 
Gibraltar, on the morning of the 27th 
Gf November, 1781. 

Boadicca, after Stothard. 

The Fathers of the Church, after 
Cuidoj a work of superlative merit. 

Alfred dividinghis loaf witl^thc Pil- 
grim. The Witch of Endor — and the 
hovel scene in King Lear ; all three 
after West. 

The Infant Saviour, from Annibal 
Caracci. 

Christ and St John the Baptist. 

Head of ail old woman, after Ru- 
bens. 

The figures to an oval plate, after 
llearnc, of Mr Peter Pounce rescuing 
Fanny, from the novel of Joseph 
[ Andrews. 

large plate, in a forward, though 
unfinished state, of the Dead Christ 
and Three Maries, after the celebra- 
ted picture by Annibal Caracci, in 
the collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 

Boadicea and her Daughters, after 
Opie, engraved for Hume's History 
of England, published by Bowyer. 

Mary Queen of Scots escaping 
with Both well, after Smirke, for ditto. 

Judith Attiring, after Opie, en- 
graved /or Macklin’s Bible. 

Destruction of the Assyrian Host, 
after De Loutlierbourg, engraved for 
ditto. 

The Three Maries at the Iloly Se- 
pulchre, after Smirke, for ditto. 


Major-General Macquarie. 

Few men have died more regret- 
ted by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintance, and none more beloved 
and respected, than General Macqua- 
rie. 

He was born in thedsland of Mull, 


on the 31st of December, 1762; was 
lineally descended from the ancient 
family of Macquarie of Macquarie, 
and nearly allied to the chief of that 
warlike and loyal clan. His mother 
was the sister of the late Murdoch 
Maclaine of Lochbuy, than whose a 
more ancient or distinguished family 
does not exist in the Highlands of 
Scotland. At the early age of fifteen 
(9th April, 1777) he was appointed 
an ensign in the late 84-th, or Royal 
Highland Emigrant Regiment, raised 
in America by his relation. Sir Allen 
Maclean ; and, young as he was, he 
joined the corps immediately on his 
appointment, and served with it in 
Nova Scotia, under the command 
of Generals Lord Clarina, .Francis 
MAclcan, and John Campbell, till 
1781, when he got bis lieutenancy in 
the late 71st regiment. This regi- 
ment he joined in South Carolina, 
where he served under the orders, of 
the late General the lion. Alexander 
Leslie, till 1782, when the 71st, with 
other regiments, being sent to Ja- 
maica, he remained there till the con- 
clusion of the American war. At 
the peace of 1783, the 7 1st regiment 
was ordered home from the West In- 
dies, and finally disbanded at Perth 
in 1784. 

Lieutenant Macquarie remained on 
half-pay till December 1787, when 
he was appointed to the present 77th 
regiment, then raising, and of which, 
from his standing in the service, he 
became the senior lieutenant. He 
accompanied his regiment to India in 
the spring of 1788, and arrived at 
Bombay in the month of August of 
that year, where he was appointed 
captain-lieutenant in December ; and 
for seventeen years he continued to 
serve in the presidency of Bombay, 
and in different parts of Hindos- 
tan, under the respective commands 
iof Marquis Cornwallis, Sir William 
Meadows, Sir Alured Clarke, Lord 
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Harris, Sir Ralph Abercromby, Lord 
Lake, James Balfour, James Stuart, 
and Oliver Nicolls. Having pur- 
chased his company in the 77th, he 
received the brevet rank of major, in 
May 1796, and the effective majo- 
rity of the 86th regiment in March 
1801, with the brevet rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel in the 9th of November 
of that year. In the year 1805 he 
got the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
73d, then a Highland regiment. In 
1810 he obtained the rank of colonel 
in the army, and in 1813 was made 
a major-general. He was present at 
the first siege of Seringapatam in 
1792, and at its capture in 1799. 
He was also distinguished at the cap- 
tures of Carranou in 1790, Cochin in 
1795, and Columbo in the Island of 
Ceylon in 1796. In 1801 he accom- 
panied Sir David Baird and the In- 
dian army to Egypt, with the dis- 
tinguished rank of deputy adjutant- 
general, was present at the capture 
of Alexandria, and final expulsion of 
the French army from Egypt. In 
1803 he obtained leave of absence, 
and came to England, where he was 
immediately appointed to the home 
staff, and served as assistant adjutant- 
general to Lord Harrington, who 
commanded the London district. In 
1805 he returned once more to India, 
where be continued for two years, 
and then came home overland. He 
arrived in October, 1807, and joined 
the 73d regiment, then quartered at 
Perth, in 1808. 

In 1809, when his regiment was 
ordered to New South Wales, Colo- 
nel Macquarie stood so high in the 
estimation of his king and of the mi- 
nisters, that he received the appoint- 
ment of governor-in-chief in and over 
that colony. He held this high of- 
fice for a period of twelve years ; and 
posterity will duly appreciate the 
soundness of those measures to which 
the colony owes its present prospe- 


rity, and upon which will depend its 
future greatness. Indefatigable in 
business, and well qualified, from his 
intimate knowledge of mankind, to 
judge of the character of those with 
whom lie came in contact, he con- 
ducted the affairs of his government 
with a prudence and steadiness which 
few, however gifted, will ever equal, 
and none, we venture to affirm, can 
ever surpass. One of the maxims 
which he appears to have had con- 
stantly in his view was, to raise to 
something like respectability in the 
scale of society, those who had expia- 
ted their crimes and follies by a life of 
good conduct and regularity, in that 
country to which they had been trans- 
ported ; and thus, by the countenance 
and support which the well-behaved 
were sure to meet \vith, he stimula- 
ted others to follow their good ex- 
ample ; a conduct much more likely 
to prove beneficial, than if the Re- 
pentant criminal had been left to his 
hapless fate, in a society where it re- 
quired all the support of a governor- 
in-chief to give him a status in that 
society, and maintain him in it. 

Having been superseded by Major- 
General Sir Thomas Brisbane, Gene- 
ral Macquarie returned to England in 
1822, and retired for a short time 
to his estate in the island of Mull. 
While in India, he married Miss Jar- 
vis, sister of Lieutenant-Colonel Jar- 
vis, now of Dover in Kent. But this 
lady did not live to accompany him 
to England, and left no issue; and in 
the beginning of 1809 he was mar- 
ried a second time, to M^s Campbell, 
daughter of Donald Campbell, Esq. 
of Aird, and sister to the present Sir 
John Campbell of Ardnamurchan, 
Bart. By this lady, who survives 
him, he has left one son, Lauchlan, 
who was born in Australia, and is 
now about nine years of age. Du- 
ring the winter of 1822-3, he travel- 
led on the continent for the benefit 
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of Mrs Macquarie's health; but in the 
autumn of last year lie retired once 
mdre to his estate in Mull, where he 
intended to rusticate for a few years, 
until his son was prepared to enter 
Eton College. 

• Eitf alas ! how vain are the deteiv 
initiations of man ! In April 1824, 
General Macquarie came up to town, 
with the view of getting his colonial 
‘ accounts finally settled, and to ascer- 
tain the determination of ministers in 
regard to the remuneration to which 
he had become entitled by his long 
and faithful services as governor of 
New South Wales. 1 1 is accounts, 
being regularly and correctly kept, 
were soon brought to a close; and 
his merit so fully allowed, that a pen- 
sion for life, of a thousand a-year, 
was granted him ; and, as he states 
lira note to a friend, in the end of 
June, his cares were now at an end. 
Mu four short days from the date of 
that note, they were, indeed, at an 
end for ever. Dining at a friend's 
house, on a wet day, about the be- 
ginning of June, lie was unable to 
procure a hackney coach, and as the 
rain had nearly ceased, he ventured 
to walk home to his lodgings. He 
was immediately seized with a sup- 
pression of urine, which, in the end, 
baffled the skill of the most eminent 
of the profession to remove or alle- 
viate, and on the 1st July, 1824, he 
breathed his last. Mrs Macquarie, 
impressed with some impending mis- 
fortune, and having information from 
a faithful black servant who, had been 
many years the attendant of the Ge- 
neral, fortunately left Mull to join 
her husband in London, and arrived 
a few days before his death, so that 
she had the consolation, though a 
melancholy one, of witnessing the last 
moments of him whose loss is irre- 
parable, but who died as he had lived, 
a hero and a Christian. General 
Macquarie was ever# more desirous of 


a good name than of riches ; he re- 
turned to England in 1822, a much 
poorer man than he had left it in 
1809. He did not live to enjoy his 
pension a single day ; so that the 
regulated price of a lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy of infantry, which, a few days 
before his death, he was advised, un- 
der the new regulation, to sell, was 
all that he received for a faithful ser- 
vice of nearly half a century. We 
have little doubt, however, that when 
his merits become fully known to his 
majesty, and are fairly appreciated by 
his country, as one day they must be, 
some permanent mark of royal favour 
will be granted to his orphan son. 
General Macquarie has left one bro- 
ther, a distinguished, officer, Licutc- 
itant-Coloncl Charles Macquarie, who 
retired from the service a few years 
ago on account of had health, and is 
now resilient upon his property in his 
native isle. The General’s remains 
were sent down to Scotland for inter- 
ment, and have been deposited iri the 
family vault of the Macquaries, at 
Iona. 

Major Cartwright. 

The right of free political discus- 
sion is one of the essential features of 
the British constitution. It is by 
the collision of opinions that this 
country has obtained its present en- 
viable condition of rational liberty. 
The arguments urged by the advo- 
cates of the various modes of govern- 
ment which enter into the composi- 
tion of our own, heard in turn, have 
gradually enabled us to reject many 
of the evils, and to combine most of 
the advantages, which exist in the 
respective forms of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy, singly con- 
sidered. Our history affords few ex- 
amples of men who have, through 
life, so warmly and perseveringly 
maintained the popular side of such 
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questions, as the late Major Cart- 
wright. Of the soundness of his 
doctrines, carried to the extent to 
which he proposed to carry them, 
there may justly be grounds for more 
than doubt; but, we believe, no one 
could ever deny that lie was a most 
consistent politician, and a most be- 
nevolent and honourable man. 

Mr Cartwright was born on the 
28 th of September, 1730, and was 
third son of William Cartwright, Esq. , 
of Marnliam, in the county of Not- 
tingham. His elder brother George, 
author of “ A Journal of Transactions 
during a residence of Sixteen Years 
in Labrador," was a man of remark- 
able strength of intellect as well as 
of personal courage and bodily ac- 
tivity ; bis next brother, Edmund, of 
mechanical and poetical celebrity, is 
also well known to the public ; and 
the fact of three brothers living to 
upwards of eighty years of age, and 
preserving to the last moment not 011 - 
y their vigour of mind, but all their 
accustomed energy of character, is a 
circumstance which we may safely 
assert has been seldom paralleled in 
the history of any family. 

From the gentleness of his dispo- 
sition, John Cartw r right was a par- 
ticular favourite in his family, and 
his father earnestly desiring to retain 
him at home, wished to turn his at- 
tention to agricultural pursuits ; but 
the ardour of his mind made such a 
destination disgusting to him, and in 
a moment of boyish enthusiasm, ex- 
cited by the military fame of Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia, he left his 
house with the intention of becoming 
a volunteer in the army of that prince. 
He had not gone many miles before 
he was overtaken by the steward, 
who represented the distress his de- 
parture had occasioned, and easily 
prevailed on him to return. He was 
afterwards allowed to enter the naval 
service of his own country ; a service 


to which he was ever after passionate- 
ly attached ; and even in advanced 
age, his kindling eye bespoke the 
delight and interest he took in any 
subject connected with that profes- 
sion. 

The circumstances of his saving the * 
life of a brother officer, of his being 
present at the capture of Cherbourg, 
and the sea-fight between Sir Edward 
Hawke and Conflans, together w r ith 
many proofs of his zeal and abili- 
ty, have been so often and so accurate- 
ly related, that it is not necessary to 
dwell on them at present ; we will, 
therefore, pass rapidly to the time 
when he sacrificed to a noble feeling 
for American rights, all the advan- 
tages which family connexions, and 
the friendship of Lord Howe, offered 
to his ambition. 

In 1774, be began to publish bis 
opinions on the dispute between the 
mother country and her American' 
colonies, and great were the appre- 
hensions of his family, that in so do- 
ing he might endanger his own safe- 
ty ; but he was, through life, a stranger 
to every fear, save that of acting 
against, the dictates of his conscience. 

In 1775, he published his “Ameri- 
can Independence the Glory and In- 
terest of Great Britain,” and in the 
same year became major of the militia 
of his native county. After seven- 
teen years of meritorious service, for 
which he was unanimously thanked 
by the deputy-lieutenants, he was, in 
the year 1792, superseded in his 
rank. 

In 1780, he effected, with the as- 
sistance of Dr Jebb and Granville 
Sharpe, the formation of the “ Socie- 
ty for Constitutional Information/' 
which boasted among its members 
some of the most distinguished men 
of that day, with whom he was in 
habits of intimacy and constant cor- 
respondence. In the same year he 
married the eldeft daughter of Samuel 
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Dashwood, Esq., of Well Vale, in the 
county of Lincoln, who was for for- 
ty-four' years, as he himself emphati- 
cally termed her, “ his dearest and 
Best friend, to whom he was indebted 
fqr the chief happiness of his life." 
Soon after this marriage his father 
died, and Captain George Cartwright 
(already mentioned) succeeded by 
will to the family estate. Being also 
narned executor, this gent Ionian found 
himself involved in difficult and per- 
plexing business, to which his own 
losses in Labrador materially con- 
tributed ; be, therefore, a year after, 
gladly accepted bis brother John’s 
‘oiler of purchasing the property, 
which was ^ecomphshed by borrow- 
ing a large sum of money, and by the 
sale of an estate winch lie possessed 
as a qualification for the majority. It 
m*ay not be improper here to men- 
tion, that though these two brothers 
were diametrically opposite in their 
political opinions, and though the 
elder was a man of warm character, and 
occasionally indulged in intemperate 
expressions, yet their attachment to 
each other continued through life. In 
fact, no man ever possessed a more 
placable disposition than Major Cart- 
wright. His brother’s vehemence on- 
ly occasioned a benevolent smile ; and 
the good old tory himself was known 
to declare, that though, as a loyal 
subject, it was his duty to hate his 
principles, yet as a brother lie was 
hound by every tie of gratitude to 
love and respect him. 

During the last illness of Captain 
Cartwright, the subject of this me- 
moir, then in his eightieth year, travel- 
led into Nottinghamshire, and remain- 
ed for a considerable time by his sick- 
bed, administering his medicines, and 
watching him with all the assiduity 
of a nurse. It would be unnecessary 
to mention these particulars, had it 
not been for an anecdote industrious- 
ly circulated by m«ans of the public 


press, a few' days after Mr Cartwright 
had breathed his last, tending to show 
that these two brothers were not on 
good terms with each other. 

In the year 1788, Mr Cartwright 
sold the estate at Marnham, and made 
a very fortunate speculation in the 
purchase of Brotherlop, near Boston, 
in Lincolnshire. By his judicious im- 
provements and skill in agriculture, 
this estate became so profitable to 
him, that it enabled him to stand 
against many severe losses occasion- 
ed by the -failure of a large concern 
into which lie entered with several 
other gentlemen, as well as those 
still more severe, W'hicli he incurred 
>>y assisting his favourite brother, Dr 
Cartwright, in bringing to .perfection 
!iis many ingenious inventions. 

In 180:;, he settled at Enfield, in 
Middlesex, from whence he removed, 
in 1810, to James Street, Westmin- 
ster. In 1819, he changed his abode 
to Burton Crescent, from motives of 
kind consideration for the health of 
his niece, the youngest daughter of 
I)r Cartwright, who, losing her mo- 
ther 'when an infant, was brought up 
by him and his excellent wife with 
even more than parental tenderness ; 
and who delights to acknowledge, 
that she experienced, during the life- 
time of her adopted father, that ge- 
nerosity which is generally deferred 
to a testamentary bequest. In this 
year he was indicted at Warwick, 
with several others, for unlawfully 
electing a representative to the Com- 
mons ; and was found guilty on the 
4th of August, in the following year. 

On the 1st of June, 1821, he re- 
ceived his sentence in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and was fined a hun- 
dred pounds. It was supposed, and 
probably with reason, that his great 
age and high character saved him 
on this occasion from imprisonment ; 
but though his family and friends," 
including those who shared in the 
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indictment, rejoiced in his freedom, 
he himself would have preferred in- 
carceration, to what he considered 
as an unjustifiable attack upon his 
purse. 

In February, 1823, he carried his 
resolutions at a county meeting at 
Hackney by a large majority ; and 
in March, 1823, he travelled to Lin- 
coln at a very unfavourable season of 
the year, in order to attend a county 
meeting, in which he proposed his 
resolutions in favour of annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage — those 
doctrines with which he began and 
ended his political career; and though 
he did not succeed in his object, he 
had the satisfaction of being greeted 
by many, kind friends, among whom 
were many in the lower ranks of life, 
who had walked a distance of above 
fifty miles to have one more look at 
their old and respected friend. It 
was one of Mr Cartwright’s peculiar- 
ities, that he rarely appeared to no- 
tice any popular demonstrations of 
respect, so absorbed was he in the 
object nearest his heart; but on this 
occasion he observed to the relation 
who attended him on the journey, 
that his kind friends did not know 
how to express with sufficient warmth 
their pleasure in seeing him ; and 
added, with a smile, “ I thought, my 
dear, that my poor old arm would 
have been shaken off.” 

Till the autumn of 1823, Mr Cart- 
wright's health had been remarkably 
good for one at his advanced age ; 
to which, probably, his early rising, 
and long habits of temperance, had 
greatly contributed ; and his family 
fondly hoped he might yet live many 
years ; but, alas ! these hopes were 
soon to be changed into anxiety 
and apprehension. While on a visit 
to his nephew, the Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright, near Chichester, during 
the month of October, he received in- 
telligence of the illness of one of his 


sisters ; and on his returning to Lon- 
don, the death of his brother, Dr 
Cartwright, «yave an additional slio’ck 
to his constitution. The fatal re- 
verses in Spain, and the consequent 
execution of the gallant Ricgo, with 
whose wife and brother he was well 
acquainted, and in whose soriows he 
participated with that tenderness of 
heart which was one of his character- 
istics, also visibly affected his health ; 
and from that time he perceptibly de- 
clined. 

Sensible of his approaching end, 
of which he often spoke when not in 
the presence of his familv, he used 
the expression, “ 1 feel that the old 
machine is nearly worn out and in 
a letter, dated June 20, he says, “ In 
my old mans chair, surrounded by 
those I love, whose, affection and 
kindness are far more gratifying ‘to 
me than I can express, my life glides 
smoothly towards its close, with a- 
degree of happiness for which I am 
truly grateful.” The impression of 
the short time which yet remained to 
him, made him so anxious to forward 
the great cause for which he lived, 
that it is to be feared that his ex- 
ertions increased the feverish com- 
plaint which undermined his strength. 
Change of air being recommended by 
liis excellent friend and physician, 
Dr Harrison, he removed to Hamp- 
stead on the 6th of September ; but 
it was evidently to satisfy the anxie- 
ty of his friends, for when there, he 
calculated that he should nut live till 
his birthday on the 28th ; and finding 
that he grew rapidly worse, lie re- 
turned, at his own desire, to Burton 
Crescent on the 16th. 

From that day, he took to his bed 
never to rise again ; qnd after a te- 
dious week of lingering, though not 
acute, suffering, during which his pie- 
ty towards God, his kindness to his 
attendants, his recollection of his 
friends, presented a picture not easily 
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forgotten by those who witnessed it, 
on the 23d of September, 1824?, lie 
surrendered his truly Christian spirit 
w into the hands of Him who gave it. 

The following is a list of Major 
Cartwright’s publications : “ Ame- 
rican Independence the Interest anti 
Glory of Great Britain,” 1774, 8vo. 
“ A Letter to Edmund Burke, Esq. 
controverting the Principles of Go- 
vernment laid down in his Speech of 
April 9, 1774/' 1775, 8vo. " Take 
your Choice, &c. Szc.” 1776, 8vo. ; re- 
printed 1777, under the title o The 
Legislative Bights of the Common- 
alty Vindicated,” 8vo. “ A Letter 
to the Earl of Abingdon, discussing 
a Position relative to a fundamental 
Right of the Constitution, contained 
in his Lordship's Thoughts on the 
Letter of Edmund Burke, Esq.” 1777, 
8vo. “ The People’s Barrier,” 1780, 
8vo. “ Letter to the Deputies of 
the Associated Counties, Cities, and 
Towns, on the Means necessary to a 
Reformation of Parliament/’ 1781, 
8vo. “ Give us our Rights/’ 1782, 
8vo. lf Internal Evidence; or an 
Inquiry how far Truth and the Chris- 
tian Religion have been consulted by 
the Author of Thoughts on a Parlia- 
. mentary Reform, (Soame Jcnyns,)” 
1781, 8 vo. “ Letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle/' 1792, 8vo. “ A Plan 
for. providing the Navy with Tim- 
ber,” 1793, 8vo. “ letter to a Friend 
at Boston,” 1793, 8vo. The Com- 
monwealth in Danger,” 1795, 8vo. 
“ Letter to the High Sheriff of the 
County of Lincoln/T793, 8vo. “ The 
Constitutional Defence of England,” 

1796, 8vo. “ An Appeal on the Sub- 
ject of the English Constitution,” 

1797, 8 vo ; 2d edition, greatly en- 
larged, 1799. <f The Trident,” 1800, 
4to. f< Letter to the Electors of Not- 
tingham,” 1803, 8vo. “ The State of 
the Nation,” 1805, 8vo. “ England’s 
Avgis,” 1806, 8vo. “ Reasons for 
Reformation,” 1809, 8vo. “ The 


Comparison,” 1810, 8vo. “ Six Let- 
ters to the Marquis of Tavistock,” 
1812, 8vo. “ A Bill of Rights and 
Liberties/’ 1817, 8vo. “ The Eng- 
lish Constitution produced,” 1823, 
8vo. Major Cartwright was also the 
author of several papers in Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture. 

Charles Grant, Esq. 

We know not when the grave has 
closed over the mortal remains of an 
individual whose life has furnished 
more valuable lessons to mankind, or 
whose death has deprived the world 
of a larger share of public and private 
virtues, than that of the subject of the 
following memoir. Whether viewed 
1 as a man of business, as a philanthro- 
pist, or as a Christian, his strict inte- 
grity, li is mature wisdom, his firmness 
of character, his frank simplicity, his 
uniform consistency, his love for his 
fellow-creatures, his zeal for their wel- 
fare, and, above all, his deep and truly 
scriptural piety, were eminently con- 
spicuous. 

Mr Grant was born in Scotland in 
the year 1 7 16. By the decease of his 
father, who fell in the memorable bat- 
tle of Culloden, a very few hours after 
the birth of his son, the care of his 
infancy and youth devolved upon an 
uncle, at whose expense he received 
a good education in the town of El- 
gin. This signal benefit afterwards 
excited in Mr Grant's mind feelings 
of the most grateful respect for his 
uncle’s memory, and these be ex- 
pressed by a memorial placed over his 
grave. 

In the year 1767, Mr Grant pro- 
ceeded to India in a military capaci- 
ty ; but on his arrival there, he was 
taken into the employ, and under the 
immediate patronage, of Mr Richard 
Becher,a member of the Bengal Coun-' 
cil. In 1770, he re-visited his native 
country, where he united himself by 
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marriage with a lady of the name of 
Frazer, who survives him. Having, 
while in England, obtained the pro- 
mise of an appointment as a writer 
on the Bengal Establishment, he re- 
embarked for India in Mav 1772, ac- 
companied by his wife, her mother 
and sister, and Lieutenant Ferguson, 
a friend of the family. The party 
took their passage in the ship Vansit- 
tart, Captain Young, destined first to 
Bombay, and thence to proceed to 
Calcutta, where, on his arrival, he re- 
ceived his appointment, which is da- 
ted the 27th of November 1772. In 
the course of this voyage he formed 
an intimacy with the Rev. Christian 
Frederick Swartz, a Christian mis- 
sionary, with whom he maintained a 
correspondence till the decease of the 1 
latter. During the same voyage, he 
had the misfortune to be present at 
the sudden death of his friend Fergu- 
son, who was killed, while on shore, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in an en- 
counter with Captain Roche, also a 
passenger in the Vansittart. 

Almost immediately after Mr 
Grant’s arrival at Calcutta, on the 23d 
of June 1773, he was promoted to the 
rank of factor, and soon afterwards 
was appointed secretary to the Board 
of Trade, which office he held for up- 
wards of eight years, performing its 
duties with exemplary industry and 
ability. 

In 1781, the Bengal government 
relieved him from his secretaryship, 
and stationed him as the company’s 
commercial resident, in charge of 
their valuable silk factory at Malda, a , 
town upon the banks of the Ganges, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the 
venerable and stupendous ruins of tli|s 
once magnificent city of Gour, the 
ancient capital of Bengal. 

In June 1784, he obtained the rank 
of senior merchant, and in 1787 was 
summoned to Calcutta, that he might 
take possession of the seat and office 


of fourth member of the Board of 
Trade, conferred on him by Lord 
Cornwallis, in consideration of his dis- 
tinguished abilities and approved in- 
tegrity. It may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that the trade with India w r as 
at- this time the company’s chief con- 
cern and exclusive property; and that 
the board at Calcutta, in correspond- 
ence with the court at home, had the 
general management of the company's 
commercial interests. While his con- 
duct as a member of this board added 
much to his reputation with the go- 
vernment, the discharge of the duties 
of the office considerably increased 
his commercial experience and general 
knowledge. But in less than three 
years alter he had received this ap- 
pointment, the impaired health of his 
family compelled him suddenly to quit 
India, and return to England. Lord 
Cornwallis, who had held frequent 
communications with Mr Grant, and 
entertained the highest regard for him, 
when solicited to allow him to quit 
the presidency, expressed regret at 
the necessity which deprived govern- 
ment of his services, considered as 
they were by his lordship so essential 
to the proper executive management 
of the commercial interests of the com- 
pany, that he would in any case, not 
of the most extreme urgency, have 
requested him to continue. But this 
being impracticable, his return to 
England was accompanied by unusu- 
ally strong expressions of the high sa- 
tisfaction with which the government 
regarded his zealous and faithful ser- 
vices in the commercial department. 

A distinguishing feature of Mr 
Grant’s character while in India, ap- 
pears to have been a solicitude to up- 
hold, to the utmost of his power, both 
by his example and influence, the 
public profession of the Christian re- 
ligion by the Europeans. In this 
c^usc his zeal upon some occasions 
surpassed that of his contemporaries 
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He not only contributed liberally to- 
wards the re-building of St John’s 
church, in Calcutta, but promoted it 
by active exertions. It is also a fact 

- Tiot generally known, and to be re- 
corded to his lasting honour, that he 
redeemed Bethtephillah, the Protes- 
tant mission church, from desecration, 
at a personal expense to himself of 
10,000 rupees, and vested it in trust 
for Sacred and charitable purposes for 
ever. 

After a residence in India of, alto- 
gether, nearly twenty years, in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, Mr 
Grant, with his family, re- embarked 

- at Calcutta, on board the ship Her- 
rington, and arrived in England in 
the autumn of 1790. His early pro- 
motion to stations of trust and emolu- 
ment, for which he had been recom- 
mended by superior talent and tried 

“integrity, had enabled him to acquire 

• a respectable competency of fortune: 
and his residence in India, influenced, 
as he appears to have been, during the 
whole term of it, by a peculiarly strong 
sense of the obligations of religion, 
had matured his character to that of 
a Christian philanthropist, and inspi- 
red him with lively feelings of solici- 
tude for the moral and intellectual 
welfare of the immense Mahomedan 
and Heathen population subject to 
the British government. He had in- 
stituted a dose scrutiny into the cha- 
racter of the natives, which had re- 
sulted in the formation and establish- 
ment of opinions that governed his 
subsequent conduct upon occasions 
of great moral and political import- 

• ance. His first employment, after his 
return to England, was to commit the 
result of his enquiries to paper, in a 
tract entitled, “ Observations on the 
Stale of Society among the^ Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain which was 
written in 1792, although not submit- 
ted to perusal, out of the circle of his 
personal friends, tjil 1797. In that 


year he laid it upon the table of the 
court of directors, with an introduce 
tory letter, stating his motives for so 
doing to be, a consideration of its re- 
levancy to certain proposals for com- 
municating Christianity to the natives 
of India, by granting permission for 
missionaries to proceed thither, which 
had been repeatedly pressed upon the 
court’s attention. This paper will be 
again adverted to, in connexion with 
final and successful efforts of its au- 
thor for the attainment of that object. 

On the 30th of May 1794?, he was 
elected a director of the East India 
Company, by the unanimous vote of 
the proprietors, not more than two 
months after he had declared himself 
a candidate for the direction. He was 
»iit this time in the 49th year of his 
age, and in the full vigour of an ex- 
cellent constitution. 

To attempt a detail of all the im- 
portant measures connected with the 
India administration, in the discussion 
and adoption of which, Mr Grant, 
from this time, took an active and of- 
ten a prominent part, would be here 
impracticable. But that a brief re- 
ference should be made to a few of 
them, seems necessary for the illus- 
tration of his character, as the attach- 
ed and powerful supporter of the East 
India Company, and their zealous ad- 
vocate in Parliament ; and as the in- 
defatigable friend and benefactor of 
the native population of British India. 

The subject of greatest moment 
which Mr Grant found under the con- 
sideration of the court when he en- 
tered it, and which appears to have 
attracted his early attention, wals a 
question respecting the freight paid 
by the company for the hire of their 
shipping. This suggestion for an eco- 
nomical reform had been for several 
years before the court of proprietors, 
but no effectual measures of relief had 
been determined upon. The friends 
of Mr Grant claim for him the credit 
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of having been mainly instrumental 
in effecting the salutary reform which 
afterwards took place. The value of 
this to the company may be estimated 
by the recorded fact as stated in the 
general court, that, with in a few years, 
a sum of more than 10,000,000/. had 
been paid for freight above that which 
ought to have been paid, upon any 
principle of fair and open competi- 
tion. The best testimony to Mr 
Grant’s merits in the accomplishment 
of this change, is that furnished by its 
enemies, who, it appears, at the next 
election, made a vigorous but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to prevent his return 
to the direction. 

Upon other important questions 
which were agitated about this time, 
particularly those respecting the open- 
ing of the trade of India, and the pre- 
vention of an illicit trade, it will not 
be disputed, by persons conversant 
with the subject, that Mr Grant stre- 
nuously and eloquently supported the 
company’s rights, and rendered them 
eminent service. 

Upon a question of equal moment, 
and peculiar delicacy, which first 
came under discussion in 1797, highly 
affecting the character of the direc- 
tors, and thereby the vital interests 
of the company, the course pursued by 
Mr Grant was as honourable to him- 
self as it was beneficial to the body of 
which lie formed a part. This ques- 
tion was the alleged abuse of the pa- 
tronage of the court, an imputation 
to which it was subjected, by the 
daily appearance of advertisements in 
the public papers, offering appoint- 
ments to India for a valuable consi- 
deration. To prevent the appearance 
ggpf such advertisements, the court, it 
lf|vas found, possessed no power, nor 
arty means of compelling a disclosure 
of the parties who, there was reason 
to fear, were in some cases guilty of 
abusing the kindness of its members. 
Yet, restrained as they were by legal 


obstacles, from either redressing or 
preventing the daily wrong done to 
their character, they judged it .proper 
to use every possible means for theif 
own exoneration. In September 1800, 
and in January 1801, the subject was 
warmly taken up in the general court; 
and, upon the latter occasion in par- 
ticular, Mr Grant, in an argumenta- 
tive speech of some length, declared 
himself favourable to the prosecution 
of inquiry in every possible way, 
considering “ that the honour of the 
court, the satisfaction of the public, 
and the state of the subject, did require 
it.” By the decision of a ballot, which 
followed this discussion, a majority 
of the proprietors of India Stock exo- 
nerated the court from suspicion, 
while the continuance and flagrancy 
of the grievance left the public mind 
unsettled upon the subject. At length 
an opportunity was afforded, by some 
disclosures which were accidentally 
made in the House of Commons, in 
the course of the enquiry into the con- 
duct of H.R.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief, in 1809, of effectually tracing 
the evil to its source. Mr Grant, who 
had then a seat in the House, obtain- 
ed the concurrence of the court of 
directors, and joined his brother di- 
rector, Mr George Smith, in a request 
that the House would appoint a se- 
lect committee for the investigation 
of the subject. The results of that 
investigation, which were exculpatory 
of the whole court, did not reflect 
more honour upon the gentleman who 
had sought it, than did the high tone 
of manly feeling and conscious pu- 
rity with which it had been solid-, 
ted. 

In April 1804-, he was, for the first 
time, elected deputy-chairman of the 
court gf directors ; thfe Hon, W. F. 
Elphiristone being at the same time 
chosen to fill the chair, to which Mi- 
Grant succeeded in April 1805. From 
April 1806 to April 1807>he was out 
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of the direction by rotation. Upon 
his return to the court in April 1807, 
he* was again elected deputy-chair- 
man, his friend Edward Parry, Esq. 
-'being at the same time chosen chair- 
man. This arrangement was conti- 
nued from April 1807 to 1809, when 
Mr Grant was again chosen to till the 
chair, which he held till April 1810. 
He was re-elected to it in 18J5, and 
filled it till I8l(>, making altogether 
a period of six years, during which 
he held the office of chairman o:* de- 
puty-chairman of the court. Those 
only who reflect upon the extent of 
the British territories and interests in 
-India, and the constitution of the In- 
dia government at home, have it in 
their power to form an adequate con- 
ception of the variety, importance, 
and intricacy of the subjects, which, 
in the course of such a protracted ca- 
reer of official duty, would occupy the 
, mind and time of a gentleman thus 
distinguished by the confidence of the 
court. An entire devotion of time 
and talents is, in general, not more 
than sufficient for the discharge of the 
incumbent duties of either of these 
responsible situations. He conscien- 
tiously disapproved of many parts of 
Marquis Wellesley's administration, 
find joined in the motion of Sir Phi- 
lip Francis, against the system of ex- 
tended territory in India. He entire- 
ly supported Sir George Barlow, on 
the conduct held by him, on the cri- 
tical occasion of the mutiny at Ma- 
dras. 

The negotiation between the court 
of directors and his Majesty’s minis- 
.ters, for the renewal by charter of 
the Company’s commercial privileges, 
which commenced in 1808, when Mr 
Grant was deputy-chairman, called 
forth an extraordinary display of the 
powers of his mind. This negotia- 
tion brought under review almost 
every right which the Company pos- 
sessed, and involved in its progress 


the discussion of every principle of 
colonial government applicable to the 
East Indies. To assist in an inves- 
tigation so extensive, Mr Grant was 
peculiarly qualified, by the extent of 
his information, the soundness of his 
judgment, and thtj laboriousness of 
his habits; and very important ser- 
vices were, no doubt, rendered by 
him to the C ompany. He took an 
active, and sometimes a prominent 
part in all the proceedings. He was 
elected by the court a member of the 
deputation appointed to confer with 
his Majesty’s ministers ; was intrusts 
eel with the presentation of petitions 
to Parliament on the Company’s ac-< 
count ; and in the House of Commons 
asserted and defended their rights, 
and maintained their preteilsions with 
great ability. But while Mr Grant 
thus supported the interests of the 
Company, he kept constantly in view 
the intellectual and moral wants of 
India ; and, in meeting these, had \o 
encounter difficulties as unexpected 
as they were extraordinary, partly- 
occasioned by the fears, and in some 
instances arising out of the most sur- 
prjsing prejudices in favour of the 
Hindoo idolatry, which were enter-* 
tained by Europeans connected with 
India. Among those who appeared 
to cherish prejudices in favour of the 
Hindoo idolatry, were the authors of 
several pamphlets circulated at the 
time, particularly the writers of one 
which bears the signature of a Ben- 
gal Officer ; and among those who 
professed to entertain fears for the 
permanence of the British power in 
India, were two respectable proprie- 
tors of India stock, (one of whom 
was afterwards a director,) and who 
came forward avowedly to oppose 
missionary exertions, in pamphlets 
which bear their names. The one 
party maintained the purity of Asia- 
tic morals, and the harmlessness of 
the Hindoo character; and the other, 
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the danger of meddling with Hindoo 
prejudices. 

With a view to dispel the fears and 
remove the prejudices of the enemies 
to missionary efforts, many important 
documents were produced and laid 
on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, chiefly at the instance of Mr 
Grant ; such as, proofs of the preva- 
lence of infanticide in different parts 
of India — of the impurities and atro- 
cities of Juggernaut, and of the great 
extent of the worship of that idol-*- 
of the habitual falsehood and disho- 
nesty of the Hindoos — and, on the 
other hand, of the long undisturbed 
existence of Christianity in some parts 
of India — lastty, Mr Grant's own 
tract, entitled, “ Observations on the 
General State of Society among tha 
Asiatic subjects of Great Britain with 
respect to Morals, and on the Means 
of improving it." This valuable pa- 
pej Ivas called for by the House of 
Commons, laid on its table, and or- 
dered to be printed for the use of the 
members, on the 5th of June, 1813. 
It commences with a review of the 
British Territorial Administration in 
the East, from the first acquisition -of 
territory there. It then exhibits a 
true picture of the moral character 
of the Hindoos, supported and veri- 
fied by a great body of evidence, ex- 
tracted from the printed works of 
persons who have been in India ; an 
examination of the causes of that cha- 
racter, which are traced in the reli- 
gion or superstition of the people, as 
well as in their corrupt, unequal, and 
defective laws, and in the absurd pre- 
rogatives and duties of the native 
magistracy. In entering into the 
measures which Great Britain might 
adopt for the removal of these evils, 
and the improvement of the state of 
sodety in India, Mr Grant refers to 
the introduction of our language as a 

« tmstance arising almost necessa- 
out of our connexion with In- 


dia, and which rendered extremely 
easy, if it did not carry along with 
it, the introduction of much .of our 
useful literature, and particularly 
our sacred Scriptures. Towards the 
last measure, with every more direct 
means of improvement, such as schools 
and missions, he considered it ‘in- 
cumbent on the court of directors to 
manifest at least a friendly aspect, 
and, with respect to education, a« co- 
operation/ 

On the 23d July, 1813, the Act of 
Parliament, 53 Geo. III. c. 155. 
commonly called the Charter Act, 
obtained the royal assent. It is well 
known that this statute, the fruit of 
much and laborious discussion, effect- 
ed some considerable changes in the 
East India Company’s commercial 
privileges, in which Mr Grant could 
not concur ; but, on the other hand, 
it contained three important moditi-- 
cations of the law, which were in 
perfect accordance with the senti- 
ments and reasoning above detailed, 
and the attainment of which, there 
can' be no doubt, ought in justice to 
be ascribed, in a considerable degree, 
to his zeal and exertions. 

The first of these was an augmenta- 
tion of the ecclesiastical establishment 
of British India, and the institution of 
a bishop's see at Calcutta; the second, 
the privilege granted to European 
teachers of Christian morals, otf mis- 
sionaries, of enjoying a regulated ac- 
cess to the natives of India ; and the 
last, the annual appropriation of the 
sum of one lack of rupees for the 
general promotion of education a- 
mong them. These results appear to 
have been the fruit of a series of wise, 
persevering, and pious exertions, 
made by Mr Charles Grant, with a 
view to promote and secure the high- 
est honour and truest interests of 
Great Britain in India, viz. the con- 
solidation of her empire there, by the 
improvement of die intellectual and 
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moral character of her subjects. The 
only parliamentary measures of a elate 
subsequent to the passing of the 
Charter Act to which we shall ad- 
i^Fsrt, in consequence of the part Mr 
Grant took in them, are, the India 
Circuitous Trade Bill, which passed 
in December 1813, and the proposal 
to lay open the*China trade, in 1820, 
1821. From the former a clause 
allowing the Canaries, the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and the IslariU of Ma- 
deira, to be used as ports of refresh- 
ment, was at liis instance struck out, 
in order that those places might not 
be made depots of India goods to the 
prejudice of the Company. And Mr 
Grant’s exertions, in 1820 and 1821, 
for the defence of the Company's in- 
terests in their China trade, were in- 
cessant, and their issue successful. 
He had retired from the House of 
Commons, on account of his ad van* 
,cing age, in 1819. He was neverthe- 
less examined at his own request, 
upon the subject, before the Lords’ 
committees, on the 6th and 1 8th July 
1820, and 26th February and 5th 
March 1821, and before a committee 
of the House of Commons on the 16th 
and 17th April 1821. The testimony 
which he gave upon these occasions 
w\as of considerable importance to the 
Company's interests ; and it was sup- 
ported by documents collected and 
prepaTed by himself, or under his 
immediate superintendance. So com- 
pletely did Mr Grant’s evidence, and 
that of other members of the court 
who were examined before the com- 
mittee, rebut the allegations of the 
petitioners against the Company, that 
it is well known no report was made 
by the committee in the first session ; 
and it is equally certain that to this 
moment the projected innovation on 
the China trade r emai ns un&ccompl ish- 
ed ; while the historical narratives and 
able calculations which he presented 
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to parliament, stand uncontradicted 
upon its records, for the future refu- 
tation of any erroneous allegations 
which may be made by parties op- 
posed to the Company in this branch 
of their traffic. 

Mr Grant's correspondence and in- 
tercourse were unusually extensive, 
and with persons of the first rank and 
consideration. Upon almost all occa- 
sions he received the fullest proofs of 
public as well as private confidence, 
and upon many, expressions of un- 
usual respect. The opinion of Lord 
Cornwallis respecting him, at an ear- 
ly period of his public life, has been 
already adverted to. It is also gener- 
ally understood that Lord Melville, 
while president of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, not 
only recommended him to the choice 
of the proprietors of India stock, but 
afterwards invited him to become a 
member of the Bengal council, which 
he declined, from motives the most 
disinterested and patriotic. The pro- 
prietors of India stock have them- 
selves given him some tokens of their 
special favour. Very soon after they 
had placed him in the direction, they 
suspended one of their own by-laws, 
to enable him to retain a commercial 
establishment which he had formed 
in India. In April 1807. they placed 
him in the direction by a very unusual 
majority of votes, Mr Grant’s name 
standing at the head of a list of twelve 
candidates, with 1523 votes out of a 
proprietary of less than 1900 persons : 
and since his decease, viz . on the 17th 
instant, they have resolved to com- 
memorate his distinguished services, 
by the erection of a monument at the 
Company's expense, in St George's 
Church, Bloomsbury. 

The House of Commons, in which 
he sat for about seventeen years, viz. 
from 1802 to 1819, (being two years 
for the town, and fifteen for the coun- 
V 
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ty, of Inverness,) repeatedly elected 
him on committees, some of which 
were not connected with India affairs. 
He was appointed by act of parlia- 
ment (37 Geo. III. c. 34. s. 6.) one of 
the commissioners for the issue of ex- 
chequer bills, and in 1818 was elect- 
ed chairman of these commissioners. 
He was also included in the commis- 
sion for the appropriation of the sum 
of 1,000,000/. sterling, granted by 
parliament for the erection of new 
churches. 

Amidst the multiplicity of his occu- 
pations, his parliamentary constituents 
and his native country enjoyed a large 
share of his anxious attention. At the 
date of his election to a seat in parlia- 
ment, the Highlandsof Scotland were, 
as regards the means of internal com- 
munication, in a state of almost primi- 
tive destitution. Adequately to sup- 
ply these deficiencies in a country so 
poor, so extensive, so thinly peopled, 
and abounding with physical obstacles, 
was an undertaking too gigantic for 
the efforts of local combination. Such 
being the undeniable condition of the 
Highlands, government resolved to 
undertake various magnificent wc/rks, 
which, now in a state of completion, 
add greatly to the convenience and 
welfare of the country. The Caledo- 
nian Canal was the first which was 
commenced. The original conception 
of this navigation was of very early 
date ; but Mr Grant, though he did 
not originate it, stood forth at once 
as its indefatigable promoter : and to 
his ceaseless importunities to govern- 
ment, and his devoted services as a 
commissioner, the countryjfjperhaps, 
mainly owes it that the progress of 
this noble work was not, in times of na- 
tional danger and difficulty, delayed, or 
completely frustrated. After twenty 
ye$rs of anxious labour, Mr Grant 
had the satisfaction, in one of his 
latest visits to the Highlands, of super- 


intending in person the formal open- 
ing of this navigation. The Act for 
cutting the Caledonian Canal was fol- 
lowed by another for the formation 
of Highland roads and bridges. JVa 
Grant, it is understood, was among 
the first projectors of this measure, 
and, for a period of twenty years, he 
strenuously exertedhimselfto advance 
it. The completion of the plan em- 
braced tlje formation of fourteen hun- 
dred bridges, and above a thousand 
of the finest roads in Scotland. These 
works have been accomplished by an 
expenditure of above a million ster- 
ling. Among other measures of lo- 
cal improvement in his native coun- 
try, in which Mr Grant co-operated, 
one of the latest efforts of his public 
life, was the promotion of the act for 
building and endowing fifty new 
churches in the extensive parishes* of 
the Highlands. The establishments * r ' 
formed of late years in Edinburgh 
and in Inverness for the extension of 
education in the Highlands, which, 
by means of 150 schools supported 
by them, have done much to disperse 
the moral darkness of the remdte 
parts of Scotland, constantly found 
in him a warm and efficient friend. 
Mr Grant was also among the first to 
introduce Sunday-schools into that 
quarter. Two of these he supported 
by giving salaries to the teachers at 
his own private expense, which he 
continued to do during the last twenty 
years of his life. 

Among many private testimonies 
to his worth, it may be sufficient to * 
refer to two, being those of political 
opponents. The late Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, at the close of a debate on India 
affairs, in which he had been decided- 
ly opposed to Mr Grant, declared, 
that no m$n in England had a high- 
er opinion of his moral character than 
he had. “ Upon the facts in ques- 
tion/' Sir Philip added, u there can- 
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got be a more competent witness, nor 
any human evidence less to be sus- 
pected:" Another opponent, Mr Scott 
Waring, declared, that Mr Grant was 
’ incapable of asserting what he did 
-♦not believe to be true, or of deliver- 
ing his sentiments on a subject whiah 
he 3id not understand/' 

' Although MV Grant ever consider- 
ed the affairs of India as his peculiar 
province, and as a sufficient occupa- 
tion for his mind, he allowed himself 
to have some other public engage- 
ments ; but chiefly in connexion with 
religions or benevolent subjects. He 
appears to have been for many years 
a director of the South Sea Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Socie- 
ty in London for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, as well as of another so- 
ciety of the same name, connected 
exclusively with the Highlands and 
■Islands of Scotland. He was elected 
a vice-president of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, upon its insti- 
tution, in 1804, and was at different 
subsequent periods chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the Bloomsbury and North- 
Cast London Auxiliary Societies. He 
was also connected with the Church 
Missionary Society. To many other 
associations of a charitable or religi- 
ous description, he afforded the sanc- 
tion of his name, and the aid of his 
contribution. 

In' the service of the oppressed 
Africans he joined his friend Mr Wil- 
berforce, in 1807, as a member of the 
temporary committee of gentlemen 
then associated with a view to the 
establishment of the African Institu- 
• tion. To their labours and efficiency 
die essentially contributed, and was 
afterwards chosen one of the direct- 
ors. 

The eminent qualifications of Mr 
Grant, as a statesman and a man 
occupied in public affairs, must have 
been sufficiently apparent to eveiy 


reader of this memoir. It may not; 
however, be improper to observe, that 
as a public speaker, he commanded 
attention in debate by an erect, ma- 
jestic, and, in the latter years of his 
life, venerable figure, by a voice deep 
and sonorous, an enunciation clear 
and deliberate, and, above all, by argu- 
ments perspicuous and convincing. 
He accustomed himself to deliver his 
sentiments with gravity, and appear- 
ed to expect the same temper in his 
auditory. His style in writing cor- 
responded with that of his eloquence. 
Cautious and deliberate in the exami- 
nation of his authorities, his referen- 
ces to written or printed documents 
were generally unanswerable. As a 
friend, he was ardent and constant. 

no part of his conduct was the 
firmness of his mind move apparent 
than in the inviolability of his friend- 
ships. To the numerous individuals 
who enjoyed his patronage, he was 
always accessible, and frank in his com- 
munications; and his kindness to them 
rarely terminated with a single in- 
stance. As a philanthropist, and 
move especially as a Chvistian, Mr 
Grant is entitled to the praise of 
eminent consistency and zeal. The 
decision of his character respecting 
religion enabled him often to sur- 
mount such opposition to his benevo- 
lent projects as would have overturn- 
ed the purposes of many other men. 
But Mr Grant, to the last moment of 
his life, retained, and illustrated in 
his conduct, the religious principle* 
and philanthropic views which he 
had imbibed in India. * 

The great subjects of Christian be- 
nevolence were ever present to hi* 
understanding, and near his heart, 
and appeared to have a powerful in- 
fluence upon his actions, leading hint 
in the prosecution of his multifarious 
occupations to travel in paths into 
which the ordinary details of business 
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would never have led him. Under within a few hours, of his decease; 
some aspect or other they were almost which took place at his house in Rus- 
constantly before him, and are belie- sell-square, on the 31st of October, 
ved to have occupied his close atten- 1823. 
tion within a few days, and probably 
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Royal Society of Literature. 
-The Council of this Institution have 
elected, from the class of Honorary 
Associates, the ten following indivi- 
* duals, to receive the allowance of 
100/. per annum for life, granted by 
Hws Majesty. They take the title of 
Royal Associates : — 

. L Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 
— The Friend, Essays — Lay Ser- 
mons — Translation of Wallenstein — 
Remorse, a Tragedy, &c. 

• 2. The Rev. Edward Davies — Cel- 
tic Researches — Mythology of the 
Antients. 

3 . The Rev. John Jamieson, D.D. 
t.R.S.E. F.L. A. E. — An Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage— Hermes Scythicus, and other 
works. 

4. The Rev. T. R. Malthus, M.A, 
F.R.S. — Essay on Population. 

5. Thomas James Mathias, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.S. A. — Runic Odes — On the 
Evidence relating to the Poems attri- 

, buted to Rowley— The Shade of 
Alexander Pope— and various other 
works. 

6. James Millingcn, Esq. F.S.A. 
Pein tures Antiques inedites de Vasqs 
(ircca — PMnturcs de Vases Grccs de 


fa Collection de Sir John Coghill, 
Bart. — Recueilde quelques Medailles 
Grecques inedites — Medallic History 
of Napoleon. 

7. Sir W. Ouseley, Knt. LL.D. — 
Persian Miscellanies — Oriental Col- 
lections — Travels in Persia, &c. — and 
other works. 

8. William Roscoe, Esq. — Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici— Life of Leo X., 
&£. &c* 

9. The Rev. Henry John Todd, 
M.A. F.S.A. — The works of Spenser, 
&c. — Milton's Poetical Works, &c— 
Some Account of the Life and Wri- 
tings of John Milton — Illustrations of 
the Lives and Writings of Gower and 
Chaucer — Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Bishop Walton, &c.— 
Johnson's Dictionary corrected, &c. 

10. Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. — 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, &c.— 
Vindication of the Genuineness of the 
Ancient British Poems of Aneurin, 
Taliessin, Llywarchlen, and Merd- 
hin ; to which are added, an Essay on 
the Antiquity of Rhyme in Europe — 
“ The Voluspa” — The History o* 
England during the Middle Ages, 
&c.— Prolusions. 

The General Meeting of this SoL 
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ciety was held May 6. The President, 
the Bishop of St David's, took the 
chair. The Secretary, the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, brought forward the An- 
nual Report of the Society's proceed- 
ings. It announces the election of 
the ten Royal Associates. These 
ten have been presented with His Ma- 
jesty's annual bounty of 100 guineas 
each. His Majesty has also placed 
two medals, of the value of 50 guineas 
each, at the disposal of the Society, 
which for the present year have been 
adjudged to W. Mitford, Esq. for his 
History of Greece, and to Signor An- 
gelo Mai, for his literary discoveries 
in the libraries of Milan and the Va- 
tican. The Honorary Associates of 
the First Class, elected for “ their 
eminence in the pursuit of literature/* 
who remain on the Society’s list, after 
the nomination of those noticed above 
are as follows: Bernard Barton — 
R. Duppa, Esq. LL.B — Rev. T. D. 
Fosbroke, M.A. F.S.A.— W. Jacob, 
Esq.F.R.S. — Rev. S. Lee, M. A. Prof. 
Arab. Univ, Camb. — Rev. J. Lingard, 
D-D. — Rev. G. Miller, D.D.— T. 
Mitchell, Esq. M.A. — J. Montgo- 
mery, Esq. — Rev. J. Parsons. B.D. — 
Rev. R. Polwhele, M.A. — Rev. A. 
Rees, D.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. — P. F. Tyt- 
ler. Esq. Sec. Litt. Class. R.S.E. 

1. — The first paper read before the 
Society, was communicated by Gran- 
ville Penn, Esq. entitled, “ Account 
of an unknown Manuscript of 1422 ; 
illustrating the last Declaration of 
Henry V.” &c. The Declaration al- 
ludes to a project of Henry, made 
public by the Monarch himself during 
his last illness. It was his fixed in- 
tention, he said, had God spared his 
life, “ after having settled the King- 
dom of France in peace, to proceed to 
the Holy Land , and make war upon 
the infidels, for the recovery of Jeru- 
salem out of their hands." After 
showing, by arguments resting on 
Historical Authority, that this reso- 


lution had been formed long before 
the occurrence of the circumstance 
which led to its publicity ; and that 
it was consistent with Henry's cha- 
racter, not to have before revealed it ; 
Mr Penn proceeds to authenticate the 
fact, by an account of the discovery 
and contents of a curious Black Let 
ter MS. in Old French, found at Lisle, 
in the year 1819 ; which proves to be 
a Memoir of an actual " Military 
Survey of the Coasts and Defences 
of Egypt and Syria, from Alexandria 
round to Gallipoli, made by the com- 
mand of Henry and clearly intend 
etl to be made use of in planning and 
conducting the projected expedition. 
The author of this Survey was Gilbert 
de Lannoi, a knight of a noble French 
family, and the Duke of Burgundy’s 
Ambassador to King Henry. 

2. The second and third papers 
were the first two of a series of four , 
communicated by Sharon Turner, 
Esq. “ on the mutual resemblances, 
discoverable in the Languages of N- 
tions, not related to each other by 
known origin or by any geographical 
contiguity." Mr Turner pursues his 
object, with much research, through 
this First Paper, by a comparison and 
classification of the terms, both simple 
and compound, made use of by va- 
rious ancient and modern nations, to 
express the numeral One. — 3. In his 
Second Paper, Mr Turner traces the 
relations that exist among nearly all 
the known languages of the world, 
as exemplified in the instance of words 
employed to express the numeral Two. 

4. The Fourth Paper read, was en- 
titled “ Observations on the Counter- 
feit Madness of Hamlet, and the mo- 
tive which induced him to assume the 
appearance of distraction/’ By Tho- 
mas Bowdler, Esq. The object of the 
author is, to prove, that the mental 
aberration of Hamlet is, throughout, 
assumed, as the only cloak unde* 
which he could, at once, conceal the 
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purpose of murdering his uncle, to 
which he had been instigated by the 
spirit of the deceased King, and 
escape the odious character of a trai- 
tor and assassin, which, he dreaded, 
jrould follow its accomplishment. 

. 5. The Fifth paper, by Sir W. 
Ousl*ley, was entitled, iC Observations 
'oil the River Euphrates/* The Ety- 
mology of the name of this celebrated 
riveins traced by Sir William, through 
^various authors — Latin, Creek, Ara- 
bic, Persian, and finally, Armenian — 
to the Hebrew Peralh^Frat, or Phrath, 
adopted by the Creeks in the form 
'Euphrates, as now written. He no- 
tices the agreement of European wri- 
ters, respecting its source, which they 
place in Armenia ; quotes from the 
Persian Geographer, Hamdallah, a 
passage d escri p ti v cofi t s cou rse th en ce, 
through an extent of aboutl500 miles, 
to the Persian Culph; and gives an 
account of its appearance and geolo- 
gical phenomena, as seen by himself 
in the year 1812. The whole disser- 
tation is authenticated by many re- 
ferences; and concludes with a col- 
lection of the various opinions con- 
cerning the Site of Paradise, which 
the learned have sought to discover 
along the banks of the Euphrates. 

6. The sixth paper read, was c ‘ an 
Historical Account of the Discoveries 
that have been made in Palimpsest, 
(or Rescript) Manuscripts,’* By Arch- 
deacon Nares, a V.P. of this Society. 
This treatise is divided into two 
parts, of which the first comprises no- 
tices of the principal discoveries of 
this class, made previously to those 
of Angelo MaY. Those enumerated 
are — 1. Parts of the New Testament, 
recovered by Kusher and Wetstein, 
from a MS. of the sixth or seventh 
century’ in the Royal Library at Paris. 
— 2. Portions of the Epistle to the 
Romans, translated by Ulphilas, Bi- 
shop of Gothland, in the fourth cen- 


tury, found, with other fragments, by 
Francis Augustus Knitted, in 1*755. 
— 8. A Part of the ninth book of Livy, 
discovered in the Vatican Library, in 
1773, by Paul James Bruns. — 4. The 
gospel of St Matthew, recovered from 
a rescript MS. in the Library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, in 1801, by the 
Rev. John Barrett, D.I). Vice Provost, 
and Senior Fellow of the Trinity Col- 
lege. The second part of the Arch-* 
deacon’s communication is devoted to 
the extensive discoveries of the Ab- 
bate Angelo Mai, Librarian to the 
Vatican, and an honorary member of 
this society. It includes a particular 
notice of eight articles ; viz. — 1. Frag- 
ments, hitherto inedited, of three 
orations of Cicero, fiom a MS. of the 
second or third century.-~2. Three 
other orations of Cicero, with some 
ancient commentaries, not before pub- 
lished. — Date, eighth century. — 3. 
Parts of eight compositions of the 
Orator Symmachus. — Date, seventh 
or eighth century — 4. Several inedit- 
ed fragments of Plautus. — 5. Very 
extensive remains of the celebrated 
Orator Pronto, consisting of Epistles, 
Orations, &c — 6. Fragments, hither- 
to inedited, of various ancient Com- 
mentators upon Virgil. — 7. An edition, 
to which many new fragments are 
added, of the Gothic Version of the 
New Testament, by Ulphilas, disco- 
vered by Knittell. — 8. Very consider- 
able portions of the long-lost books 
of Cicero, “ De Republica.” These 
valuable discoveries were all given 
to the public, by this indefatigable 
scholar, between 1815 and 1820. 

8. The seventh paper contained an 
“ Account of the Discovery of some 
Greek Sculptures, in the ruins of the 
Temples at Selinus : in a letter to W. 
Hamilton, Esq. a Fellow of this So- 
ciety ; his Majesty’s envoy at the 
Court of Naples/* By Mr Angell, ar- 
chitect ; transmitted to the Society 
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by Mr Hamilton. In the researches 
which were rewarded by the disco- 
veries he communicates in this letter, 
the writer was assisted by Mr Harris, 
a gentleman of the same professional 
pursuits ; who, through his ardour in 
the prosecution of them, fell a victim 
to the maV aria. The Temples at 
Selinus are six in number. — Three 
on the eastern, and three on the west- 
ern hill, between which the city 
stood : their magnificent remains are 
described at length, by Mr Angell. 
Amongst the ruins w r ere discovered 
the fragments of several sculptured 
metopes y in a very antique style of 
art. 

8. The eighth and last communi- 
cation read before the society, was a 
third paper, by Mr Sharon Turner#, 
consecutive to his two former ; in 
which the author farther elucidates 
the proofs he before adduced, of a 
common origin, or mutual consan- 
guinity, in the languages of countries 
wholly disconnected from each other. 
He here brings forward a collection 
of 350 words; used in various lan- 
guages to express the relation of 
“ Mother the majority of which 
rank under two divisions, the first 
having M, the second N, as the pre- 
dominating sound. In this paper is 
involved a discussion of the question. 
Whether any particular sound be ex- 
clusively natural to the organic ten- 
dencies of all infants ; which, Mr 
Turner contends, is not the case. The 
origin of the coincidence of such 
sounds, in so many languages, must 
be sought for in other sources. The 
two classes, into which Mr Turner 
divides the words he has collected, 
are nearly equal in number ; and since 
he shows that they originate in utter- 
ances entirely dissimilar, he infers 
that neither class can be peculiarly 
qatural to the infantine organ. Mr 
Turner's notion of a common origin 
of languages, as thus far developed 


by him, has, therefore, the support of 
these two facts, irreconcilable, in his 
opinion, upon any other hypothesis, 
viz. that the most striking coinciden- 
ces are found to exist between nations 
which are not related to each othei* 
by any local affinities whatsoever ; 
and, that nature inclines the organ of 
language, in infancy, to no one alpha- 
betical enunciation in preference to 
another. 1 

Sir M. M. Sykes's Library and 
Pictures. 

The sale, by Mr Evans, of the first 
part of this splendid, curious, and ex- 
tensive library, continued eleven days, 
and the produce was nearly 10,000/. 
The Duke of Sussex, the Duke o.f 
Northumberland, Earl Spencer, Mr 
Thomas Grenville, Mr Heber, Mr 
George Hibbert, Mr Barclay, Mr 
Dent, the Rev. Mr Rice, of Brighton, 
and most of the opulent London Bi- 
bliopolists, have enriched their collec- 
tions by the dispersion of the literary 
treasures contained in this magnificent 
library. The books, especially those 
printed in the fifteenth century, sold 
at higher prices than we ever remem- 
ber. The copies, however, were, in 
general, matchless in point of condi- 
tion, and many of them printed upon 
vellum. Old English poetry was, in 
some instances, more highly apprecia- 
ted than even in the Roxburghe sale. 
The Archives at Ilodnet , where there 
scarcely remained an hiatus in this 
branch of literature, has been enrich- 
ed by an accession of many rare gems ; 
and the Ediiiones Principes , both at 
the Duke of Sussex’s at Kensington' 
Palace, Lord Spencer’s at Althorpe, 
and Mr T. Grenville’s in Cleveland- 
row, have received valuable additions, 
which the royal anil noble owners 
had despaired of ever obtaining. The 
original report of the convocation t<& 
Henry VIII. on ,thc legality of his 
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proposed divorce from Anne of Cleves, 
subscribed with the autograph signa- 
tures of'the Archbishops, and all the 
' Bishops and clergy, assembled in con- 
vocation, a manuscript, on vellum, 
a*ras bought for the state-paper office, 
by order of Mr Secretary Peel, for 
'2\5i: 

At the sale of the second portion 
of Sir Mark Sykes's splendid library, 
the Celebrated edition of Livy, print- 
ed by Sweynheym and Pannartz upon 
tArellum, in 1469, sold for 450 guineas. 
Erasmus's far-famed Greek Testa- 
ment on vellum, printed at Basil, 
*1519, in which edition Erasmus omit- 
ted the celebrated verse in St John’s 
Epistles, respecting the three heavenly 
witnesses, was purchased by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for 140/. Sir 
Mark Sykes bought this book in Hol- 
land for 30/. ; there is but one other 
Copy of it known to exist on vellum, 
•and that is in the Cathedral at York. 
Sir Mark Sykes manifested so ardent 
*9 disposition to possess this volume, 
that previously to his fortunate pur- 
chase abroad, he is said to have offer- 
ed the Archbishop and Dean and 
Chapter of’ York, one thousand gui- 
neas for their copy, which they re- 
fused. 

Sir Mark Sykes’s Italian pictures 
and Bronzes w ere sold by Mr Christie, 
at his rooms in King-street. The 
picLures were not numerous ; many 
of them, however, were of the first 
class. The magnificent landscape, by 
Salvator Rosa, was purchased by Mr 
Lambton, after a severe contest, for 
2100 guineas. Lord Darn ley pur- 
chased a delightful and most interest- 
ing picture, painted by ltubens ; the 
subject, two naked boys blowing 
bubbles. Noah’s Sacrifice, by N. 
Poussin, was purchased, we under- 
stand, by the Marquis of Stafford, for 
300 guineas. All the good pictures 
ild at high prices. 


Library of Professor Meermann. 

The sale of this celebrated collec- 
tion of books and MSS. was conclu- 
ded on the 3d July, after four weeks’ 
continuance. It produced 131,000 
florins. A great part of this celebra- 
ted library has been purchased by 
foreign collectors and booksellers, 
especially English ; though a very 
considerable portion , both of the books 
and MSS., has been secured for the 
Royal Library at the Hague, the 
Royal Institute at Amsterdam, and 
various academies in Holland. Among 
the principal purchasers was Baron 
Van Westreeneu Van Tiellandt, ne- 
phew of Professor Meermann, who, 
an this occasion, enriched his exten- 
sive library by the acquisition of a 
great number of rare and important 
works, especially such as related to 
the national literature and history; 
and also of the Rijmlribel of Jacob 
Van Maerlant, a valuable MS. which 
has never been printed, and is of great 
importance to the Dutch language ; 
the MS. of the Universal History of 
Kgjdrus de Roya, dedicated to Bishop 
David of Burgundy, from the library 
of that prelate ; the Chinese Atlas, 
drawn in China itself, for M. Witsen, 
burgomaster of Amsterdam ; the ori- 
ginal MS. of Grotius* “ Comparison 
of the Athenian, Roman, ami Bata- 
vian commonwealths,” &c. &c. 

The late Mr Dimsdale’s (the bank- 
er) Greek, Roman, English, and fo- 
reign coins and medals, in gold, sil- 
ver,and copper, have been selling this 
month, by Mr Sotheby, at most ex- 
traordinary and unheard-of prices. A 
Queen Ann’s five-guinea piece pro- 
duced 34/. A five-pound piece of 
Charles the First, 40/. 10s. An Ox* 
ford crown piece, with a portrait of 
Charles the First on horseback, and 
a view of the City of Oxford under 
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the horse, 69/. A twenty-shilling 
piece of Charles the First, 14/. Queen 
Elizabeths ryal in gold, 117 grains, 
21/. 10s. Queen Mary's ryal in gold, 
6SZ. Edward the Sixth's pound so- 
vereign, 1 4>l. 

The sale of books by public auction 
during the present year has been un- 
exampled in the amount they have 
produced. Those sold by Mr Evans 
alone have realized nearly 50,000/. 

Cabinet of Standard Weights. 

The commercial and scientific world 
will learn with satisfaction that the 
standard weights of foreign countries, 
which were some time since transmit- 
ted to the British Government and 
compared with English standard^, 
have been lately deposited at the Lon- 
don Mint, in a commodious cabinet 
constructed for the purpose, where 
they are to be carefully preserved, im- 
permanent references. This national 
collection is the first of the kind ever 
made on a great scale, though long 
considered a desideratum. Its utility, 
which has been already extensively 
proved, may be farther experienced 
when an}' of the standards in use, 
whether English or foreign, shall be- 
come worn or impaired. 

The following account of this im- 
portant collection is inscribed on the 
cabinet : — 

<% Tlie foreign weights here depo- 
sited, having been duly verified, were 
transmitted to London, in the year 
1819, by the British Consuls abroad, 
in pursuance of a general plan for 
comparing the Weights, Measures, and 
Monies of all trading countries by of- 
ggficial experiments on verified stand-* 
|§firds. The experiments were made 
oy Robert Bingley, Esq. the King’s 
Assay Master of the mint ; and the 
calculations by Dr Kelly, who plan- 
ned and conducted the general com- 
parison, and in 1821 published the 


results in the Universal Cambist, un- 
der the sanction of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment. The undertaking *was ori- 
ginally patronised and recommended 
by the Board of Trade. The stand* 
ards were procured from abroad by 
circular letters issued by Viscount 
Castlereagh and Earl Bathurst, Sec- 
retaries of State for the Foreign and 
Colonial Departments ; and the whole 
plan was essentially promoted by Lord 
Maryborough, Master of the Mint." 

The Board of Longitude have con- 
ferred the Parliamentary premium of 
500/. on Mr Peter Barlow, of the 
Royal Military Academy, for his me- 
thod of counteracting the local attrac- 
tion of vessels. The great quantities 
of iron employed at this time in the 
construction and equipment of ships 
of war, produce so much deviation in 
the compass (varying according to 
the direction of the ship's head) as to 
render it almost an useless instrument, 
particularly in high Northern and 
Southern latitudes. It appears by 
Lieutenant Foster’s report of experi- 
ments made in his Majesty's ship Con- 
way, under the superintendance of 
Captain Basil Hall, to lat. 6L 8. and 
under that of Capt. Clavering, in the 
recent voyage of the Griper, to lat. 
80 deg. North, that the difference 
in the bearing of an object with the 
ship’* head at east and west, amount- 
ed to 26 degrees before the latter 
vessel left the Nore ; this difference 
afterwards amounted to 50 degrees at 
the North Cape, and to 75 degrees at 
Spitzbergen. Great, however, as this 
effect was, the method recommended 
by Mr Barlow was completely sue-, 
cessful. This is extremely simple ; it 
consists in merely placing a small 
piece of iron abaft the compass, in 
such a situation as to counteract the 
effect of the ship in any one place ; 
after which, without removing it, it 
continues to do the same in all part* 
flf the world, whatever change may 
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take place in the clip of intensity of 
the magnetic needle. Three import- 
ant ^idvafitages will result from this 
^discovery -It will add greatly to the 
•Safety of vessels in our channel, in 
***ifcrk and blowing weather ; it will 
tend Jo the general correction of our. 
Charts of variation ; and will dispel 
nine out of ten'of the suppositious 
currents, so liberally supplied by na- 
fe^vigatdrs, to account for every remark- 
able disagreement between reckoning 
^Jnd observation, and of' which there 
can be no doubt the greater number 
have arisen from this Jong-neglected 

* error in the compass. 

— The learned President of the Roy- 
al Society, Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart, 
in a paper of the cause of corrosion 
and decay of copper used for covering 
the bottoms of ships, read before the 
Society, pointed out a simple, effec- 
tual, and economical method of re- 
v medying this evil- The cause, lie as- 
certained, was a weak chemical ac- 
tion, which is constantly exerted be- 
tween the saline contents of the sea- 
water and tile copper, and which, 
whatever may be the nature of the 
copper, sooner or later destroys it, 
which is thus noticed in the last Num- 
ber of the Philosophical Magazine : — 
“ The same general principle of the 
manner in which chemical changes 
may be exalted, destroyed, or sus- 
pended, by electrical powers, which 
; led him to the discovery of the de- 
composition of the alkalies and the 
dearths, likewise afforded him this new 
and more practical discovery. He 
i finds that a very small surface of tin, 
other oxidable metal, anywhere in 
contact with a large surface of cop- 
per, renders it so negatively electri- 

# cal, that sea-w$ter has no action upon 
it ; and a little mass of tin brought 
even in communication by a wire with 
a large plate of copper, entirely pre- 

**wrve8 it. By the desire of the Lords 


of the Admiralty, he is now bringing 
this discovery to actual practice on 
ships of war. It is needless to point 
out the uses and economical advan- 
tages of a result which must add so 
much to the permanency and strength 
of our navy and shipping, and be so 
beneficial to our maritime and com- 
mercial interests.” 

Sir Humphrey was engaged, during 
the months of July and August, in 
pursuing various philosophical re- 
searches along the coast of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, for which the 
Admiralty granted him the use of 
the Comet steam-boat. He ascer- 
tained, we understand, that his prin- 
ciple of preserving the copper sheath- 
ing of ships by the contact of 1 -200th 
oh iron succeeds perfectly in the most 
rapid sailing, and in the roughest sea. 
During this expedition, Dr Piarkshas 
connected, by chronometrical obser- 
vations, the triangulation of Denmark 
and Hanover with that of England ; 
and, by the desire of the Admiralty, 
various points of longitude have been 
determined by their chronometers, 
of great importance to navigation ; 
amongst others that of the Naze of 
Norway. 


The Glow-Worm. 

Mr John Murray, in a communica- 
tion recently made to the Royal So- 
ciety, on the luminous matter of the 
Glow-worm, states some curious facts 
as the result of his own observations 
and experiments. lie shows that this 
light is not connected with the respi- 
ration, nor derived from the solar 
light ; that it is not affected by cold, 
nor by magnetism, nor by submersion 
in water. Trials of submersion in 
water, in various temperatures, and in 
oxygen, are detailed. When a Glow- 
worm was immersed in a carbonic acid 
gas, it died, shining brilliantly; in 
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hydrogen it continued to shine, and 
did not seem to suffer. Mr Murray 
infers that the lutninousness is inde- 
pendent, not only of the respiration, 
but of the volition and vital principle. 
Some of the luminous matter obtained 
in a detached state/was also subject- 
ed to various experiments, from which 
it appears to be a gumno-albuminous 
substance, mixed with muriate of so- 
da, and sulphate of alumine and pot- 
ash, and to be composed of spherules. 
The light is considered to he perma- 
nent, its eclipses being caused by the 
interposition of an opaque medium. 

Several coins have been lately dug 
up at the recently discovered Roman 
villa, at Wiginton, the seat of G. 
Cobb, Esq. in Oxfordshire. They are 
all, we understand, of the Lower Em- 
pire ; and those we have seen arc 
small brass, and, for the most part, 
in a very bad state of preservation. 
The following are the only ones we 
have been able to decipher : — Two of 
Constantine the Great, struck about 
the year 30S, and, as appears by the 
letters on the reverse, at the mint in 
London, erected by that monarch. 
On the obverse is the legend C\>n- 
stantinus Aim.; and on the reverse, 
8. P. Lon. — One of Flavius Julius 
Crispus Caesar, son of Constantine the 
Great, who was poisoned by order of 
his father. Anno Dorn. 326. On the 
obverse is the legend Crispus Noam 
C . ; and on the reverse, an altar with 
a globe upon it, and Votus xx. On 
one side of the altar is the letter F. 
and on the other 13.; the whole is 
surrounded with the epigraph e Bkata 
Tranquillitah P. Lon. (P. Lon. is 
an abbreviation of the words Pecunia 
^mdm crisis.) And one of Cons tan - 
raWthe Second, (coined about the year 
389*) On the obverse is the legend 
1 Constantin us Jun: Nob; c: ; and on 
the reverse, a building surmounted 
with a star. 


Lord Byron. 

The following particulars relative 
to the destruction of Lord Byron's ac- 
count of his own life, have been pub- 
lished : — 

<f About the middle of the yea*- 
1821, Mr Moore received from Lord 
Byron the manuscripts of his life. It 
was written on detached sheets of pa- 
per, and was evidently not a secom 
copy. It contained his Lordship’s re- 
marks on his conduct and feelings, 
from the earliest period of his recid- 
lection, down to the year 1816; and 
explained many of those circumstan- 
ces on which the public had most 
speculated. It is well known, and de- 
li cacj' need not withhold an allusion 
to the fact, that Mr Moore w'as, when 
he received it, in considerable pecu- 
niary difficulties, and that the motive 
of the gift was, to enable him to re* 
turn to the country from which he 
was an unwilling exile. Mr Moore 
first offered it to Messrs Longman, 
who declined purchasing it on any 
terms. Mr Murray bought the ma- 
nuscripts for the sum of two thousand 
guineas ; and his friends say, that his 
chief reason for doing was to 
second the view s of the noble Lord 
on behalf of the exiled poet. There is 
some ground for this assertion, when 
we recollect that Lord Byron was 
likely to outlive Mr Murray many 
years, and that the work could only 
be of use to the heirs of the latter 
gentleman. It will be remembered, 
that the publication was prohibited 
until three months after Lord Byron's 
death. It was in November 1 821, that 
Mr Moore received the money. About 
12 months afterwards, Mr Moore 
called on Mr Murray, and stated to 
him that the production in question 
contained much that would be equal- 
ly prejudicial to the character of tiA 
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Noble Lord, and to his own, and ap- 
plied an expression to the work which 
wc /lecline quoting. He therefore re- 
quested Mr Murray to empower him, 
by a bond, to make such alterations 
[4s he might deem necessary, and to 
^ bp appointed the editor whenever the 
work* should be published. To this* 
Mr Murray agreed,butdemanded from 
Mr Moore a bond for the 2000/., to 
.secure him the money he had paid for 
'Mie work, in case Mr Moore should 
•yjb alter it as to render it an unprofit- 
able speculation. Mr Moore agreed 
to the proposition ; the bonds were 
given, and thus the case stood until 
February 182*1, when Mr Moore 
brought the assignment of the work, 
which had not been previously deli- 
vered. Mr Murray then stated to Mr 
Moore, that he was dissatisfied at the 
power he had given of altering the 
work according to the ideas of the 
.layer, and that he wished either to 
get back the bond which empowered 
khim so to do, or to cancel the agree- 
ment, and to deliver the work on re- 
ceiving the 2000/. ; alleging as his 
reason, that he did not wish to be 
the keeper of Lord Byron's honour.” 
Mr Moore said, that he would choose 
the latter alternative, and promised 
ter call in a week with the money, to 
receive back the work. This Mr 
Moore deferred ; at any rate, this lie 
did not dc^ On the 14th of May, the 
news of Lord Byron’s death arrived, 

E d on the evening of that day Mr 
oore called on Mr Murray, whom, 
wever, he did not see. The next 
day Mr Murray went to Mr Wilmot 
Horton, the friend of Lady Byron, 
and stated to him all the circumstan- 
ces connected with the affair. Mr 
Wilmot Horton was satisfied to re- 
fund Mr Murray the sum advanced, 
and to have the work destroyed. Sub- 
sequently the parties met at the house 
of Mr Hobhouse, whereColonel Doyle 


appeared as the friend of the Honour- 
able Mrs Leigh, Lord Byron's sister, 
and it was agreed to destroy the work, 
Mr Moore objected to the right which 
Mr Murray claimed over it, and as- 
serted that it was his property. Mr 
Murray denied this claim, on the 
ground that the bond given by him 
to Mr Moore, only allowed him to 
withdraw the work, and to return the 
money, any time before Lord Byron's 
death, hut that after such an event, 
it was to be exclusively Mr Murray's 
property. The day after, the parties 
met together at Mr Murray's house, 
viz. Mr W. Horton, Mr Hobhouse, 
Col. Doyle, Mr Moore, Mr Luttrell, 
and Mr Murray. Mr Murray then 
declared that he had no claim what- 
ever on Mr Moore, for the sum paid 
that gentleman, while Mr Moore per- 
sisted in his right to the work. It is 
asserted, that Mr Moore did not mean 
to have it destroyed, but this we do* 
not for a moment believe. Be it as it 
may, the production was torn and 
burnt in the room of Mr Murray ; 
and burnt, as our informant states, 
without the consent of Mr Moore. 
The circumstance has since been the 
topre of much conversation in the 
higher circles, and each of the parties 
has been considerably blamed by the 
friends of the other. Although we 
have stated these facts, and again re- 
peat that we have them from the best 
authority, we do not wish to comment 
on them ; we think it, however, our 
duty to mention, that the gentlemen 
alluded to, expressed, in the highest 
terms, their sense of Mr Murray's 
conduct, as a gentleman and a man 
of honour. This much is certain, 
that, if Mr Murray had chosen to pub- * 
lish the work, he would have made a 
fortune by it ; and that, in sacrificing 
his interest to his principles, he has 
acted as few tradesmen would have 
done. We are ceftain that Mr Mur- 
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ray received for the work no move 
than he paid for it.” 

Monument to the late Mr Watt. 

At a Meeting, held 18th June, 
1824*, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to 
consider the propriety of erecting a 
Monument to the late James Watt, 

The Earl of Liverpool, K.G. in the 
Chair, 

The following Resolutions were 
unanimously passed : — 

1st, That the late James Watt, by 
the profound science and original ge- 
nius displayed in his admirable inven- 
tions, has, more than any other man 
of this age, exemplified the practical 
utility 6f knowledge, enlarged the 
power of man over the external world, 
and both multiplied and diffused the 
* convenience and enjoyments of hu- 
man life. 

2d, That these benefits, conferred 
by Mr Watt, on the whole civilized 
world, have been first and most expe- 
rienced by his own country ; which 
owes a tribute of national gratitude 
to a man who has thus honoured, her 
by his genius, and promoted her well- 
being by his discoveries. 

3d, That a monument be erected 
to his memory, either in the cathe- 
dral Church of St Paul, or in the Col- 
legiate Church of St Piter, Westmin- 
ster ; and that a subscription for that 
purpose be forthwith opened. 

4th, That the following noblemen 
and gentlemen be a committee, five 
of whom shall be competent to act : — 

Earl of Liverpool 

Earl of Aberdeen 

Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. P.B.S. 

Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P* 

Right Hon. G. Canning, M.P. 

Right Hon. F. Robinson, M.P. 

Right Hon. Win. Huskisson, M.P. 

Sir John Wrottefley, Bart. M.P. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A* 


Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart, M.P. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

C. II. Turner, Esq. 

M. R. Boulton, Esq. 

Hon. Ilencage Legge, M.P. 

E. J. Littleton, Esq. M.P. 

Henry Brougham, E^q. M.P. 

Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. 

T. F rail k land Levis, Esq. M.P. 

Francis Lawley, Esq. M.P. 

D. S. Dugdale, Esq. M.P. 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. 

George Philips, Esq. M.P. 

George Philips, jun. Esq. M.P. 
Alexander Baling, Esq. M.P. 

J. E. Kennedy, Esq. M.P. 

Sir James Graham, Bart. M.P 
Thomas Murdock, Esq. 

Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 

Francis Ereeling, Esq. 

William Cotton, Esq. 

John Kennedy, Esq.’ 

II. II. Birley, Esq. ‘ 

Sam. Boddington, Esq, 
ltichd. Sharp. Esq. 

Wm. Mylne, Esq. 

James Walker, Esq. 

G. H. Freding, Esq. 

Joshua J. Smith, Esq. 

William Strutt, Esq. 

George Bark r, Esq. 

George Rennie, Esq. 

Thomas Telford, Esq. 

Rev. John Corric 
G. A. Lee, Esq. 

Peter Ewart, Esq. 

Benjamin Gott, E c q. 

Kirkmau Finlay, Esq. * 

Josiah Wedge wood, Esq. 

John Bolton, Esq. 

James Watt, Esq. 

5th, That Messrs Spooner, Att- 
woods, and Co. be their Treasurers, 
and that books for subscriptions Ite 
opened at their banking-house, and 
also at Messrs Coutts. 

(Signed) Liverpool, Chairman. 

The Earl of Liverpool having feft 
the chair, it was unanimously resolved, 
6th, That the thanks of this mertr^ 
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mg be presented to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, for his dignified conduct in the 
chair ; and that this meeting lias 
/ heard with respectful gratitude the 
„ gracious communication which his 
fcJiOrdship has been authorized to 
„ make. 

C. IT. Tuhnkr, Chairman. 

Edinburgh School of Arts. 

\ A meeting was held in Oman's Ta- 
c t^rn on the 9th June, of the subscri- 
bers to the School of Arts, the Lord 
Provost in the chair. The meeting 
*was numerous, and highly respectable. 
Among the gentlemen present were — 
Sir Walter Scott, Dr Chalmers, Mr 
Jeffrey, Mr Cockburn, Mr Earl, chair- 
man of the Hoard of Customs, Pro- 
fessors Leslie and Pillans, Bailie 
Waugh, Mr J. A. Murray, Mr For- 
syth, Mr Sheriff Wood, 8c c. 

Air Leonard Horner read a lumi- 
nous and highly satisfactory report of 
he state of the institution, at the close 
of the third session. It mentioned 
generally the prosperous state of the 
School of Arts, and alluded to the 
establishment of similar institutions 
in' different parts of the empire, as 
showing the growing conviction of 
tKeir utility among all classes. The 
directors had paid attention to all the 
new plans and suggestions brought 
forward in organizing these kindred 
establishments, but with every dispo- 
sition to make any change that might 
advantageous, they had not found 
it necessary to make the smallest al- 
terations. Assuming, what is abun- 
dantly obvious, that an industrious 
Tnechanic has but a limited portion of 
spare time, it showed that the proper 
object of such an institution was to 
1 supply him, as completely as possi- 
ble, with that sort of knowledge which 
would be really useful to him, rather 
to undertake to teach him a great 


many branches of science, which 
would distract his attention by their 
multiplicity, and greatly increase the 
expense of the establishment, without 
increasing its utility. About thirty 
lectures were given on chemistry, and 
as many on mechanics; and it was 
found that a really substantial know- 
ledge of these sciences could not be 
communicated in a smaller compass. 
These lectures, given at the rate of 
one per week, required a session of 
seven months. Dr Fyffe’s chemical 
lectures had been nearly the same each 
year, but next session it was intended 
to give a separate short course on the 
chemical arts — on dyeing, tanning, 
bleaching, brewing, distilling, and 
some others. The whole number of 
students was three hundred and se- 
venteen, of whom eleven had attend- 
ed the first session, 36 the second, 
and 49 the first and second. From 
150 to r J00 had attended the mathe- 
matical class. In teaching geometry, 
much advantage had been found from 
the use of models, and in teaching 
arithmetic pains had been taken to 
make the students comprehend the 
rationale of every rule and operation 
— a mode of instruction which had 
great advantages over the common 
empirical plan. Mr Wilson, too, had 
introduced into his course a view of 
the doctrine of chances, a subject en- 
tirely neglected in elementary works, 
though really of great utility. He 
had shown its application to insu- 
rances on property and lives, and to 
the management of benefit societies. 
Mr Dick had conducted with great 
ability the class for architectural 
drawing, which had been attended by 
thirty students — a great number for * 
one class, when the mode of instruc- 
tion is considered. There was to be 
a short course on the same subject 
during the summer. Regret was ex- 
pressed that a more particular account 
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could not be given of Mr Buchanan's 
valuable lectures on mechanics, as that 
gentleman's separate report went too 
much into detail to be incorporated 
with that of the directors. It was 
stated farther, that in all the classes 
the attention given, and the progress 
made, had been most gratifying, that 
many of the exercises performed by 
the students displayed great ability, 
that their demeanour throughout had 
been most correct and orderly, and 
that some of them had got situa- 
tions in consequence of their acquire- 
ments in science, which would have 
otherwise been beyond their reach. 
Finally, the report stated, that the li- 
brary, which now included 750 vo- 
lumes, (100 being added last season) 
was fourid to be a most valuable auxi- 
liary to the lectures. The directors 
were more and more impressed with 
the propriety of confining it to works 
on science and art ; and had refused 
several donations, solely because they 
consisted of books which had no spe- 
cific reference to the purposes of the 
institution. 

Dr Chalmers entered at consider- 
able length into the merits of such in- 
stitutions. He then glanced at the 
success of Watt, who, by his genius 
and knowledge, had raised himself to 
the society of the nobles of the land. 
He sketched a glowing picture of the 
happiness of spreading the lights of 
philosophy on humble life. It was 
useless, he said, to talk that it would 
raise them from their proper sphere, 
for it would be as difficult to change 
the geography of a nation, as to remove 
any class from its situation in society; 
for, while the world endured, the 
great mass of the people must neces- 
sarily be composed of the artisan and 
mechanic. , He "passed a high eulo- 
gium on his young friend, the Rev. 
Andrew Wilson, the lecturer on ma- 
ihematicsf and concluded by moving 


that the report read by the secretary 
be approved of, printed, and circula- 
ted among the subscribers. 

Sir Walter Scott briefly seconded 
the motion. He said that he consi- 
dered it equally criminal to hide know-^ 
ledge from the people, as to hide the 
sun from their eyes ; and expressed 
his high approbation of the principles 
which had been so eloquently explain- 
ed by his reverend friend. 

Mr Jeffrey moved that the thanks 
of the meeting should be given to D 
Fyfe, Mr Buchanan, and the Rev. An- 
drew Wilson, for the obligations the 
society was under to them ; for when 
were considered the small sum they 
received for their labours, and the 
many hours spent in preparing the 
experiments, they would be found to 
be the greatest contributors. — Mr 
Nairno, W.S. seconded the motion, 

Bailie Waugh moved that John 
Wood, Esq. advocate, and Mr Samuel 
Morton, agricultural implement ma- 
ker, be elected in the room of the twe 
directors who go out by rotation ; 
which was seconded by Mr Henry 
Cockburn, advocate. 

Mr Forsyth, advocate, highly com- 
plimented the institution, which he 
considered highly patriotic; for what- 
ever benefited and raised the humble 
and hard-working artisan, was of na- 
tional importance. He concluded by 
moving the thanks of the mecung to 
the directors, for the great care with 
which they have watched over the in- 
stitution. £ 

Mr Cunningham, jeweller, move* 
the thanks of the meeting to Mr Leo- 
nard Horner, their secretary, whiclj 
Mr Cockburn said was seconded, he* 
believed, by everybody in the room. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
then voted to the Ldrd Provost, for 
his able conduct in the chair, and the 
meeting, which had lasted an hour, 
broke up. 
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Caledonian Horticultural So- 
, • cibty. 

On Thursday, the General meeting 
of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety was held in the Physicians' Hall, 
DrT)uncan, sen. in the chair, when 
eight new members were admitted ; 
whereupon the chairman congratula- 
ted *the society on this very respect- 
able .accession to its number, and pro- 
posed that his colleague Dr Alison, 
and Professor Wilson, should be en- 
tered in the list of candidates for ad- 
mission. 

The secretary then read the report 
of the council, which stated that they 
had awarded premiums as follows : — 

1. For the best six kinds of apples, 
fit for the dessert at this season, to 
'Mr John Gibb, gardener at Preston- 
kirk. Only one parcel of fruit had 
Ju*en lodged in competition, but these 
were of such quality as were consi- 
dered deserving the society's silver 
medal. 

2. For the three finest specimens of 
Camellia, to Mr Cunningham, Come- 
ly Bank, who had sent four varieties 
of this beautiful plant. No other com- 
petitor had appeared for this pre- 
mium ; and although Mr C. had al- 
ready obtained a premium on a for- 
mer competition, the present speci- 
mens were considered such as to jus- 
tify the council in again awarding to 
him the society \ silver medal. These 
plants were greatly admired by the 
rnembers and visitors — among the 
latter several ladies. Three of the 
specimens were large healthy plants ; 
bne of them carried an uncommonly 
large pure white flower ; another was^ 
also white, with a slight crimson tinge 
at the bottom of the petals, having a 
strong resemblance to the* maiden 
blush rose ; the third variety carried 
&Jine deep blood-coloured flower o£ 
the anemone form ; # and the fourth, 
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though the smallest plant, had is 
flowers in the greatest profusion— 
they were of a dark red and rich car- 
mine, disposed within two concentric 
circles, the inner compartment occu- 
pied by the carmine, and the exterior 
ring by the dark red, the surface of the 
flower being nearly divided between 
its beautiful hues. 

No specimens of fine erica were 
lodged for competition, which was at- 
tributed to the boisterous state of the 
morning. 

A fine specimen of forced rhubarb 
stalks was produced to the meeting, 
accompanied by ail account of the 
tnode of raising them, by Mr James 
Smith, gardener at Hopetoun House. 
This being a new mode of treating 
fchis important vegetable, which brings 
it into use at a season when few others 
are to be had, the society awarded to 
Mr Smith an extra silver medal, 

A communication from Mr Stewart 
Murray, superintendant of the Bota- 
nic Garden of Glasgow, which accom- 
panied a handsome present by him to 
the society, of apple and peach trees 
from America, was read. The coun- 
ciHiad applied to Dr Graham, Profes- 
sor of Botany, who consented to re- 
tain them in the Botanic Garden, 
until the Experimental Garden of the 
society should be prepared to receive 
them ; and they are now uuder the 
charge of Mr Macnab. 

Dr Duncan remarked, that this was 
a fine stock to begin with, and he 
hoped he would soon have the happi- 
ness to see them in the garden of the 
society. 

The report of the council relative 
to the Experimental Garden was then 
read ; it estimated the annual surplus 
of the society's income at 100/., and 
proposed that the garden should not 
be commenced until a separate fund 
of 3000/. be raised ; it estimated 300/. 
annually as necessary for keeping up 
the garden. 
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Dr Duncan felt sanguine in the 
hope, that if the report were adopted, 
and the garden proceeded with, it 
would be of the greatest benefit to 
horticulture, for the society might 
then improve the qualities of the va- 
rious vegetables, from the useful po- 
tato to the luscious pine apple ; and if 
begun even with their present sur- 
plus of 100/., a considerable addition 
would soon be obtained by the sale of 
shares. 

Mr Allan asked whether govern- 
ment had it in their power to with- 
draw the lease of the ground ? 

Mr Jardine said, government had 
granted the lease for the benefit 0f 
the society, and it was not at all like- 
ly they w t ould withdraw the lease ; it 
had been granted only for eight years, 
but was renewable, and the society 
might have it so long as they wished 
to retain it. 

Mr Nairne approved most highly 
of all that had been done by the coun- 
cil, and was so satisfied of the pro- 
priety of having an experimental gar- 
den, that, in order that it might go 
rapidly on, he would be happy to have 
two shares instead of one, for which he 
had before subscribed. 

Several other of the gentlemen pre- 
sent, among whom were Lord Gray 
and Lord Succoth, took shares of the 
garden^and the whole number now 
subscribed for is upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty, and which will pro- 
duce a fund exceeding 2500/. 

A garden committee was then ap- 
pointed, and empowered to proceed 
in collecting the subscriptions, and 
enclosing the garden. The meeting 
was then dissolved. 

Edinburgh Aoademv. 

This institution is now in a state of 
great forwardness. The buildings are 
nearly completed, and the school is 
fully expected to open on the 1st oi 


October. The directors have pub- 
lished a statement of their plan, which 
appears to be drawn up with much 
care and ability, and to take at once 
a comprehensive and minute view r of 
all the objects to be embraced by 
such a seminary. The High School 
of this city, which has deservedly ob- 
tained so great a reputation, is taken 
as the general model,' but the fol- 
lowing modifications are to be intro- 
duced into its mode of teaching:— 

1 . A more extended instruction ‘ 
Greek, by all the masters. 

2. In addition to the four under- 
masters, a master for English, whe 
shall have a pure English accent ; the 
mere circumstance of his being born 
within the boundary of England, not 
to be considered indispensable.-J*The 
object of this appointment is to en- 
deavour to remedy ti defect in the 
education of boys in Edinburgh, who 
are suffered to neglect the cultivation 
of their native language and literature, 
during the whole time that they at- 
tend the grammar schools, and in 
most cases to a much later period. It 
will be the duty of this master to 
give instruction in reading, elocution, 
and modern history. The chief part 
of his time will be devoted to the 
boys of the 1st and 2d classes; but 
he will also give instruction, during 
a portion of each week, to all the 
other classes in succession. 

3. A regular attention geogra- 
phy in all the classes. 

4. The writing-master is to bjp 
bound to provide assistants in pro- 
portion to the number of his pupils, 
so that each teacher shall not hays'/j 
more than 35 boys under his care ac 
one time. 

5. Arithmetic is to be taught by a 
separate master, who is to be a well- 
educated mathematician, and who is 
to provide assistants, in like manner, 
in proportion to the number of Jus - 
pupils. 
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6. The boys of the highest class 
are to be carried as far in the elements 
of algebra and geometry as their time 
and previous knowledge will allow. 

The crowded state of many of the 
classes in the High School having 
-been one of the causes which led Xo 
the* establishment of the academy, we 
have thought proper to fix a limit to 
the admission of scholars. We pro- 
pose that the number in each of the 
four junior classes shall not exceed 
SjlO, and that the rector's class shall 
not exceed 160, making the total num- 
ber at the school 600, unless when, 


by the union of the boys of the 6th 
year with those coming to the rector 
from the 4th class, his class shall ex- 
ceed 160. If, by that union, his class 
amounts to 160, he is not to be per- 
mitted to increase it by boys entering 
at the school for the first time from 
other seminaries. 

The fees are stated to have been 
fixed as low as was consistent with 
the efficiency of the academy, and 
with the necessary expense of a school 
established by private subscription. 
The following detailed statement is 
given : — 


1st Class- English, 5.s\ per quarter, . . .£100 

Latin and Geography, 16$. . . 3 0 0 

School fee, . . . 8 8 0 


£6 2 0 

2(1 Class. Same instruction, . £4- 0 0 

School fee, . • 3 3 0 

7 3 o 

3d Class. Latin, Greek, Geography, . £4 4 0 


English, 
School fee, 

4th Class. Same as 3d, 
5th Class. Same as 4th, 
Under master, 

6th Class. Same as 5th, 


Xvpr&cre of #» vonrs. 


If the boys attend writing and 
arithmetic, the entire expense will be 
raised to 9/. 12 s. 1 Or/. At the High 
School, the expense for all these 
branches averages 61. 18$., making an 
annual difference of 21. 14$. 10 d. 

The followingare the qualifications 
• of which the candidates for the place 
-of master are required to give proof, 

1. The age of the candidate. 

It is highly desirable, in an esta- 
blishment such astthis, especially 


0 10 o 

3 3 0 

7 17 0 

7 17 0 

7 17 0 

0 10 0 

8 7 0 

8 7 0 


£45 13 0 


£7 12 2 


where a new system is to be organi- 
zed, that the masters should be in the 
full vigour of life, not only on ac- 
count of the present activity that will 
be required, but to afford a greater 
security of their remaining long 
enough to mature the system, and see 
it firmly established. 

2. Testimonials of moral charac- 
ter, and most particularly of temper* 

3. Where he has received his edu- 
cation. 
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4. Whether he has gained any 
literary honours at any of the uni- 
versities. 

5. Whether he has had any expe- 
rience in teaching, where, of what 
kind, and to what extent. 

6 . Whether lie can name any per- 
sons whom he has taught, who have 
afterwards distinguished themselves 
hy their attainments, either at the 
universities or elsewhere. 

7. To name persons to whom the 
directors may make personal applica- 
tion for sucii farther information as 
they may require. 

8 . Whether he belongs to the 
church, or has any views to that 
profession. 

Before engaging any master, it 
will be absolutely necessary for the 
directors to ascertain that his general 
health is good, that he is not subject 
to attacks of any violent disease, such 
as fits, and whether he has any mark- 
ed natural deformity, and what that 
is v 

Supposing the number of boys 
at the school 600, the English master 
will have 460/. a-year; each of the 
under-masters an average of 466* ; 
the rector 772 /. ; and the teacher of 
arithmetic 369/. If the number be 
only 500, these sums will be pro- 
portionally* less. For four years at 
the beginning, the rector is to be se- 
cured in 400/., and each of the junior 
masters in 200/. The masters may 
be dismissed, if judged necessary, by 
a vote of two-thirds of the directors. 

Edinburgh , Oct. 1 . — Yesterday fore- 
noon, the new academy, built by sub- 
scription, near Stockbridge, was open- 
ed for the first time. The boys, with 
their teachers, assembled in the dif- 
ferent class-rooms at 1 1 o'clock, and 
shortly after proceeded to the elegant 
hall, of an oval shape, in the centre 
of the building, the gallery and the 
body of which were crowded with 


gentlemen, of whom upwards of 500 
were present. The teachers took 
their places at a table in the centre, 
and the boys were seated around 
them. About one o'clock the Direc- 
tors entered the hall, accompanied 
by a number of gentlemen, among 
whom we observed Sir Patrick Mur- 
ray, Sir John Hay, Sir'George Clerk, 
Sir Robert Dundas, Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff, Sir John Sinclair, Bishop Safnd- 
ford, Henry M'Kenzie, Esq James 
Moncrieft^ Esq. Henry Cockburn^ 
Esq. C. McKenzie, Esq. Rev. Dr Da- 
vidson, &c. &c. Sir H. Moncreiff 
was requested by the Directors to 
open the Academy by prayer. The 
reverend baronet then offered up a 
most impressive and eloquent prayer 
for the success of the institution, 
which was intended for the instruc- 
tion and training of youth, and that 
the same good effects might fol- 
low which had attended the various 
schools of our nation ; that the youth* 
who might be reared in successive 
generations in this school might be a 
consolation to their fathers, and that 
from this seminary men might arise 
who should fill stations worthy of 
the education they had received ; 
and that when the present genera- 
tion were gathered to their fathers, 
the institution might long flourish, 
and remain a monument of the libe- 
rality and spirit of those who had 
erected it. 

Sir Walter Scott then rose. He 
said that the Directors had thought 
it necessary that some account of the 
institution should be given to the 
meeting, and had imposed upon him 
that duty. He wished that such a 
task had fallen to the lot of some 
other person better qualified than^he 
was for the performance of it, but, as 
it was, he would attempt to discharge 
what had been imposed upon him. 
1 5 such a meeting as this he need" 
not explain the advantages of educa- 
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tion, it transferred gradually one age 
to another, carrying along with it all 
their improvements. Our ancestors 
little supposed that we would achieve 
such vast and wonderful discoveries 
in every branch of science and the 
* arts, and yet, from the spread of edu- 
cation, it may % be that our successors 
may look upon the 18th and 19th 
centuries as we do upon the 14-th and 
15th. He need not repeat what is 
\ well known, that we owe much to the 
^foresight of our ancestors — the bloody 
sword of civil strife had scarcely been 
sheathed, when they sat down to de- 
vise and put in practice means for the 
instruction of their successors. We 
here arc imitating their example — the 
bloody s^ord is now sheathed, and 
•may it long continue so ; let us there- 
* fore go on in the work we have be- 
/gun, and as it has been said that cdu- 
cation is a torch, let this institution 
‘/lie an evidence that we have lighted 
Tt for the direction of our successors. 
King James, who, with all his fail- 
ings, did many praiseworthy actions, 
founded the excellent school in this 
city. It has become clearly evident, 
however, that it alone is inadequate to 
the great increase of the city, which, 
.since the school was founded, is six 
times more populous. The great 
number of private schools taught by 
learned individuals, showed clearly 
the necessity of the establishment of 
this institution. With respect to the 
High School, it had been imagined 
. * by some that this seminary bad been 
set on foot for the purpose of injuring 
it. He had been educated in the 
. * High School, and had a veneration for 
it, and lie was certain and confident 
every one connected with this institu- 
tion was actuated by no such unwor- 
„ thy motives as that ascribe^ to them. 
It was to institute a rivalry — a rival- 
ry among scholars — a rivalry among 
1 those who will one day be ornaments 
of the nation, and be the best de- 


fenders of their country. The Direct- 
ors would have been well contented 
to have formed a union, but the ob- 
stacles were of such a nature as to bo 
insurmountable. He was of opinion 
the competition would be attended 
with the best effects, and hoped that 
Palinutus would not nod at the helm 
when he saw another vessel in view. 
The general necessity of the erection 
of this institution was so apparent, 
that he trusted the meeting would 
applaud those gentlemen who had 
taken an active part in the manage- 
ment, and also the architect for the 
elegant design which he had raised, 
and those gentlemen who had gra- 
tuitously given their time in super- 
intending and directing .the affairs 
u of the institution. The learned ba- 
ronet paid a handsome compliment 
to the talents of the different teach- 
ers. The institution, he said, was 
indebted to Oxford for one of her 
best scholars, a gentleman in the 
prime of life. Scotland was parti- 
cularly distinguished as containing 
the best-informed men of any coun- 
try, but it was also remarked that 
sRe had produced few classical scho- 
lars. It was a saying of Dr John- 
son, that she was like a besieged city, 
where every man had a mouthful, but 
no man a bellyful. Itwas surely, how- 
ever, better to have a mouthful than 
to starve. Witli a view to wipe off 
this reproach, the Directors had made 
arrangements, and they trusted that, 
by the means they had adopted, the 
scholars would be better grounded in 
the languages, to fit them for the Uni- 
versities, and particularly in a know- 
ledge of Greek, and this at a time 
when their poetry was hallowed, and 
the liberty of that interesting coun- 
try was almost achieved. It was also 
intended to improve the study of ma- 
thematics. Another class, which was, 
a new one in our seminaries, was one 
of English literature, the principal 
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object of which is to connect the En- 
glish with the learned languages, and 
by this means the pupil would be- 
come acquainted with the history of 
our country. He highly approved 
of this plan : it was proper to know 
the Roman and Grecian history, but 
the history of this country, to our stu- 
dents, was of paramount interest. He 
would have the names of Wallace 
and Bruce placed alongside of Miltia- 
des and Themistocles, and lie would 
have Flodden and Bannockburn pla- 
ced with Marathon and Plataea. — 
The learned baronet then turned to 
the youth assembled, and addressed 
them, pointing out the great advan- 
tages which education held out. He 
pressed upon them to prosecute their 
studies with their whole souls, for 
unless they gave up their whole minds 
to study, the labours of their teach- 
ers would be useless. To whatever 
profession they might incline, unless 
they possessed learning, they could 
never rise to eminence. A physician 
without learning, was a quack ; a 
lawyer without learning, a mere for- 
malist, and altogether unworthy of 
his profession; and a clergyman with- 
out learning, was like a soldier with- 
out a sword. — The surest road to 
temporal happiness was a well- culti- 
vated mind. If they went abroad, 
r learning would prove a solace in their 
■ hours of retirement. They were now 
entering into life, and he trusted they 
would remember that a man, not 
young in years, endeavoured to im- 
press upon their minds the value and 
importance of education. The learn- 
ed baronet was frequently applauded 
in the course of his speech, and sat 
down, amid loud cheering. 

The Rev, J. Williams, the rector, 
rose. He said that, after the eloquent 
prayer ami luminous explanation they 
had heard, nothing but an official call 
would have induced him to intrude 
upon the attrition of the meeting, to 


endeavour to give a faint outline of 
the study to be followed. To inspire 
in the minds of the students a love of 
the classics of Greece and Rome, who 
had left imperishable monuments for 
the imitation and instruction, not only 
of our age, but of all nations, to teach 
them to imitate the intellectual giants 
who have gone before us, would be 
the objects of their utmost attention. 
It was intended to make Latin the 
groundwork ofthcirinstruction. They 
were not to make any innovation, but 
surely the country of Crichton and 
Buchanan should be eminent in Latin 
literature. They were to teach Greek 
by means .of the English language, 
and not by the method now followed 
of teaching it by a Latin jargon. The 
English language was to be attended 
to by a gentleman who was to teach, 
its principles. In all the branches he 
trusted they were so complete, that 
they might be said to be a self-con- 
tained house. From what he had see it 
of his coadjutors, he felt assured, that 
the subscribers would not be dis- 
appointed in the formation of the 
academy. One boon he asked, that 
the public would not be hasty in their 
censure or their applause. He trust- 
ed, that in a short time, the academy 
would not shrink in a comparison with 
the greatest institution in the south, 
not even with Eton or the Charter 
H ouse, and that it would be the means 
of reviving the days of Crichton and 
of Buchanan. He hoped that the 
genius of the Scottish youth, which 
had reposed in the portico of Grecian 
literature, would be awakened, and pro- 
ceed into the interior of the temple. 
He flattered himself, that those educa- 
ted in this place, would shed a lustre 
on it, and render it classic. He then 
addressed £he youths, assuring them, 
that nothing should be wanting on his 
part to render them a credit to the 
country to which they belonged. 

Mr Henry Mackenzie briefly ad- 
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dressed the meeting, but in so low a 
tone, that he was inaudible to the 
greater part of those present. 

The boys then retired to their class- 
rooms, after which the meeting broke 

vp- 

Royal Library of Paris. 

Tljis library, in 1791, contained 
f only 150,000 volumes. Afr present, 

| ^t comprises 450,000. In 1783 there 
\ itfere only 2700 portfolios of engra- 
r vings : at present there are 5760. 
^*26000 French works, and 3000 fo- 
reign, are added to it annually; so 
that, in all probability, this magnifi- 
cent establishment, in the space of 
fifty years, will double its literary 

• aV.d scientific treasures. 

Switzerland 

' <^MM. Zurnstcin and Vincent have 
determined, by means of the barome- 
ter, that the elevation of the southern 
summit of Mount Rosa, which they 
had gained for the first time, was 
13,920 Paris, or 1,483,564 English 
feet above the level of the sea ; they 
ascertained, by a trigonometrical 
measurement thence made, that the 
elevation of the highest summit of 
the mountain was 1680 Paris feet 
abovefit, or 15,600 (166,264 English) 
above the level of the sea. Thus, 
Mount Rosa is in reality the highest 
in Europe ; the height of Mont lllanc 
being only 14,793 Paris, or 157,084 

• English feet. 

Institute of France. 

The first project of the great work, 

• the Geodesic* Operations in France, 
'Was conceived in the deptH-general 

of war, or war-office; the ultimate ob- 
ject being to construct a comprehen- 

• sive chart of the kingdom. The ad- 


vantages of such a measure, carefully 
executed, had been fully shown to 
ministers by the author of f La Me- 
canique celeste/ in the Chamber of 
Peers, during the session of 1816. 

The basis and mode of execution 
of this new chart were agreed on, by 
a special commission, created by a 
royal ordonnance of June 11, 1817. 
M. de la Place was at the head of this 
commission, which consisted of mem- 
bers belonging to the departments, or 
officers of the interior, of war, of the 
marine, and of the finances. In 1818, 
they were to proceed to the measure- 
ment of several principal chains of 
triangles, formed in the direction of 
the meridian, and of the perpendicu- 
lars to that direction, and thus lay 
down a rough draught of that im- 
mense net-work which was to be 
spread over France, and to connect 
with the meridian measured by De- 
la mbre and Mechain. 

It is intended to procure a trigono- 
metrical level yf a number of remark- 
able points on the surface, also to cal- 
culate their elevation above the sea, 
and to mark out their position by 
limits. 

The astronomical observations are 
made with instruments of the largest 
dimensions. No other office but the 
depot of war was in possession of such 
a collection, so complete for all geode- 
sical purposes. The circles and theo- 
dolites have been finished by the most 
skilful artists. 

This geometrical description of the 
kingdom, essentially connected with 
the meridian of Dunkirk, is intended, 
in general, to verify or bring uniform- 
ly together various other plans, so as 
to form a new topographical chart, of 
a description much superior to all 
preceding ones. 

In a notice relative to the labours of 
the French engineers in Italy, from 
they ear 1 801 to 1 8 1 4, by M. Francceur, 
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it appears that the special object of 
these geodesic operations, in Upper 
Italy* was to construct a general chart 
of the whole peninsula, then, together 
with other adjacent countries, under 
French domination ; also to furnish 
bases for topographical plans in the 
latter. The chief engineer was Colonel 
Brossier, who bad Italian as well as 
French coadjutors; their sphere of ac- 
tion reached from the Alps to Rome. 

A continued series of triangles, of 
the first order, stretched over the en- 
tire superficies of Upper Italy, in that 
part which reaches from the Alps to 
the Apennines, and from the river Se- 
sia to that of Isonza. This mathe- 
matical net-work projects its ramifica- 
tions into Piedmont, into the canton 
of Tesin, the territories of Genod, 
Parma, and Placentia, as also into Is- 
tria, and the Gulpli of Quarnero. It, 
moreover, includes trigonometrical 
operations made at Rome and the sur- 
rounding districts, to verify or correct 
the ancient triangulations of Lemaire 
and Boscovitch, as it had been found 
necessary to rectify one part of them 
in the march of Ancona. 

The basis of departure is in a heath, 
on the left bank of the Tesin, the 
same as was adopted by the Milanese 
astronomers in 1788. The spire of 
the dome of Milan forms the capital 

E oint of several chains of about a 
undred triangles. One of these goes 
to Rimini, another to Verona and 
Mantua, in a direction perpendicular 
to the meridian of Rome ; a third 
reaches to Venice, a fourth goes from 
Rimini to Padua, a fifth reaches to 

f *'* oil, and a sixth to Turin, A most 
ict agreement subsists between 
measurements of the French en- 
gineers and those of M. de la Zach, 
in Friuli and Carinthia. 

One advantage resulting from these 
labours is the discovery of material 
errors in the ancient measurements 


of an arc of the terrestrial meridian, 
executed fifty or sixty years ago, by 
Boscovitch, in the Roman States, and 
by Beccaria, in Piedmont. It was at 
the recommendation of the French 
Academy of Sciences ; the charges 
were defrayed by the King of Sardinia 
and the Pope. 

The French geographers, by ex- 
tending the arc of Boscovitch from 
Rimini to the north of Venice, have 
obtained a new valuation of the de-) 
gree of the meridian of Italy. The 
labours of Beccaria are much inferior 
in correctness to those of Boscovitch. 
M. de la Zach has performed several 
geodesic operations on the same points 
as Beccaria, and his results are pro- 
ved to be accurate. Those of Bosco- 
vitch and Beccaria have long been 
considered as models* of a perfection 
to which they are not entitled. 

Voyage of Discovery. 

Accounts dated in May last have 
just been received in Paris from the 
French Maritime Expedition com- 
manded by Capt. Duperrey. They 
contain some interesting details oil 
nautical and magnetical observations, 
and announce the discovery of foutf 
Islands, in what the French call the 
Dangerous Archipelago ; to which 
they give the names of Clermont- 
Tonnere, Lostanges, Angier, and 
Frennet. The inhabitants could not 
be induced to have any intercourse 
w ith the voyagers. Driven thence by - 
stress of weather, they proceeded to 
Otaheite, where they witnessed the 
happy change that has taken place 
in the morals of the natives since the 
introduction of Christianity. Idola- 
try, human sacrifices, polygamy, and 
child - murder, are now** unknown 
among them; and many exhibit great 
fervour in the profession of Christian- 
ity. 
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Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 

'At the anniversary meeting of the 
society of Scottish Antiquaries, held 
at their Museum on the 30th ult., the 
following noblemen and gentlemen 
Vere elected office-bearers : — * • 

President. — fhe right hon. the Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine. 

Vice-Presidents . — Sir John Hay, 
Bart. — Henry Jardinc, E$q. — Lord 
Meadowbank. 

** Council . — Gilbert Innes, Esq.— Cap- 
tain Bosvvall, R. N. — W.II. Anderson, 

Esq DrBorthwick. — John Riddell, 

‘Esq. — Robert Stevenson, Esq.— Alex. 
Smellie, Esq. — E. W. A. Hay, Esq. — 
P. F. Tytler, Esq. 

Secretaries — Dr Ilibbert, Thomas 
Kinnear, Esq. 

Rev. Dr Brunton, Secretary for Fo- 
reign Correspondence. — R. S. Mon- 
crieff. Esq. Treasurer to the Society. 
James Skene, Esq. Curator of the Mu- 
seum. 

Since the last anniversary the follow- 
ing new members have been admitted. 

t Honorary Members . — H is Grace ^he 
Duke of Northumberland — the right 
hon. Lord Pridhoe. 

Ordinary Members. — J oil n Aytoun, 
Esq. of Inchdernie. — John Bonar, 
Esq. ofKimmerghame.— David Laing, 
Esq. ; F. C. Parry, Esq. ; Alex. Mac- 
donald, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. ar- 
chitect, Edinburgh. — Edward Wm. 
Auriol Hay, Esq.Stockbridge — John 
Andrew, Esq. Newington. — Patrick 
Drummond, Esq. R. N. — Hector 
Macdonald Buchannan, Esq. of Ross. 

Corresponding M embers . — G eorge 
'Anderson, Esq. of Inverness.— Rev. 
H. T. Payne, of Llanbeder. — James 
Logan, Esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

In the evening the members of the 
.society sat down to an elegjyit enter- 
tainment at Barry's Hotel, Prince's 
Street ; the first course being " after 
the manner of the ancients," that i% 
consisting of the oldest Scotch dishes. 


The Earl of Elgin was in the chair, 
supported by Lord Meadowbank, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr Hope Vere, and 
other gentlemen of distinction. 

After the usual toasts were given. 
Lord Meadowbank, in a neat speech, 
proposed the health of the Earl of 
Elgin, a nobleman to whom every ad- 
mirer of ancient sculpture was so 
greatly indebted for the exquisite mo- 
numents of Greek art with which his 
labours had enriched the National 
Museum of his country. 

The President, in the impressive 
reply which he made, begged the 
company to consider him less as the 
direct contributor of these produc- 
tions, than as the medium through 
which they had been obtained for 
Great Britain ; remarking, that he 
had merely taken advantage of his of- 
ficial situation, at a time when the fo- 
reign politics of Europe required his 
presence in Greece, to use all the in- 
fluence which he possessed in preser- 
ving these remains. The noble lord 
concluded his interesting address, in 
which he too modestly underrated the 
obligations which the country was un- 
def to him for his labours, by adding, 
that whatever tribute might have been 
given to him for his exertions on this 
occasion, there was none which he es- 
teemed more than by being placed at 
the head of the Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland. 

The noble President soon after- 
wards rose to propose the health of 
Sir Walter Scott, remarking, at con- 
siderable length, and in a jocular man- 
ner, that the honourable baronet was 
in some way or other connected with 
all the stock of information and utili- 
ty (joint stock or otherwise) which 
was now attracting the attention of 
the country. Lord Elgin, for instance* 
observed, that he would notice one 
company, at the head of which Sir 
Walter stood— ^this was the Oil Gas 
Company ; but in this instance, as his 
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lordship added, he might call himself 
a rival of the honourable baronet, in- 
asmuch as he was deeply interested 
in the use of the rival commodity, 
coaL Yet he hoped that their com- 
petition in the desire of enlightening 
their fellow-mortals would always be 
a generous one ; and that whether the 
honourable baronet patronized animal 
oil, fish or seal, vegetable oil, olive or 
palm, palmam qui meruit ferat. 

Sir Walter Scott, in briefly return- 
ing his thanks .to the company, ad- 
verted to the observations of the no- 
ble chairman, and remarked, that he 
would yield to no man in his anxious 
wishes to promote the prosperity of 
this ancient city. He concluded by 
proposing — “ Auld Reekie, and while 
she toasts her fingers at his lordship’s 
coals, may she never burn her curch 
at her own fire.” 

Lord Meadowbank rose, observing, 
that as it was agreed by all, that we 
were greatly indebted to the author 
of Waverley for the antiquarian infor- 
mation contained in his productions, 
which were now so deservedly popu- 
lar, it must be considered that a pe- 
riod may in the course of time arrive, 
whten conjectures on the real name of 
the author will give rise to numerous 
erudite antiquarian researches and 
disquisitions, in which posterity will 
be engaged. For which reason he 
would beg leave to propose a health, 
which he had not the least doubt 
would meet with general approbation 
-—the health of “ The Great Un- 
known/' 

Sir Walter Scott soon afterwards 
got up, remarking that it was familiar 
to the company present that almost 
every year the Antiquarian Society 
of Edinburgh received most valuable 
pffcteetots, consisting of documents re- 
lative to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, from their old yet anonymous 
correspondent who signs himself A. 
Z, The society was therefore under 


the greatest obligations to drink his 
health, and this he proposed, because 
much had been just now said about 
u The Great Unknown.” Now, it was 
very possible, that under the self-same 
appellation of A.Z. the individual was 
concealed to whom the title of “‘The 
Great Unknown” most properly be- 
longs. For when it is considered that, 
within the alphabetical limits of A. 
and Z. arc included the various letters 
of our language, the real name of The 
Great Unknown may no doubt be 
traced among them. 

The next health proposed was that 
of Mr Playfair, the architect of the 
truly classical structure now in pro- 
gress on the Mound, in which apart- 
ments for the use of the Antiquarian 
Society are preparing. This gentle- 
man, in returning thanks, said, that if 
he had been instrumental in directing 
the public taste in this city to the de- 
licacies of the finer architectural spe- 
cimens of Greek character, and if he 
should be thought to have succeeded 
in his attempt to adorn the city with 
a building of this description, he 
should feel that he had attained the 
highest reward which his profession 
could hold out to him. 

The health of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the president of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, was next drunk, in a manner 
which showed the high sense that was 
entertained of the interest which he 
has uniformly taken in the prosperity 
of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 

A similar token of respect was paid 
to the different office-bearers of the 
Antiquarian Society ; and upon the 
health of the Secretaries, the Rev. Dr 
Brunton, Dr Hihbert, and Mr Kin- 
near, being given, the latter* gentle- 
man, who officiated as 'croupier, ad- 
verted toithe necessity there was of 
the members continuing to manifest 
the industry which they had, during 
latter sessions, shown, in prosecutirig 
their researches ; adding, that the Se- 
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cretaries could do little more than 
employ their time in giving effeqt to > 
exeftions, which must be expected to 
emanate from the zeal of the society 
at large. * 

The health of the Rev. Dr Jartrie- 
s<5n, the well-known author of the* 
Scottish Etymological Dictionary* 
who had for many years been Secre- 
tary to this Society, was drunk with 
much* cordiality. The Rev. Doc- 
tor, we regret to say, was prevented, 
b$ indisposition, from being present 
at the meeting. 

\ ^One of the last toasts given was — 

‘ * The immortal memory of Jonathan 
Oldbuck,” proposed by Mr Skene of 
IUibieslaw. It is almost needless to 
add, that this toast was drunk with 
all* the respect which was due to such 
sSU?, illustrious character. 

University of Moscow. 

At the last General Assembly of 
the University of Moscow, its annual 
report makes mention of different ac- 
quisitions to the museum and the li- 
brary. Also, among other particulars, 
a lithographic press has been esta- 
blished in the university. During the 
preceding twelve months, the com- 
mittee of censorship had examined 
and approved 156 MSS., and the 
Committee of Inquiry {lad examined 
fifteen persons. Notice is taken of 
four district, schools, five seminaries, 
and four private schools being set up 
in the course of the year. The num- 
ber of the students in the University 
was 605 ; that of young persons un- 
-der instruction, in the district schools 
of Moscow, amounted to 10,914. One 
doctor, four masters, 12 candidates, 
land 37 students, had quitted the Uni- 
versity, into which had entered 141 
students, 12 voluntary auditors, and 
26 individuals, attached to the study of 
medicine. Theprofessors, either mem-* 


bers or associates of the University, 
are in number 48. A donation or 
endowment of 5000 roubles has been 
made to the Foundling Hospital, to 
defray the University charges of two 
young persons that shall be found 
most proficient in Russian literature. 

The following letter has been re- 
ceived from Grajnd Cairo : — Cf I have 
visited the Pacha, Mohammed Aly ; 
he is about fifty years of age, and has 
a very expressive physiognomy. He 
plied me with a number of questions, 
in respect of the military force of the 
Persians, their regular troops, &c. 
and made inquiries as to the news of 
Bagdad. His interpreter is M. Bo- 
go s, an American, who appears to 
possess great influence with him, and 
is considered as a very intelligent 
character. I visited the arsenal, the 
manufacture of printed cotton stuffs, 
the printing-office, &c. The Pacha 
has introduced into these and other 
establishments, all the European ma- 
chinery. He has also erected a tele- 
graphic line between Cairo and Alex- 
andria ; by this conveyance, he re- 
ceives and expedites intelligence from 
one city to the other in the space of 
an hour. An Englishman has brought 
here, from London, a steam-engine, 
and a drag to clean rivers and to fish 
with, but these arc not yet prepared 
for use. The Pacha is now building 
a national bank, and an establishment 
for coining money. His liberality is 
boundless to affect the accomplish- 
ment of his schemes, and the activity 
of his genius is no less remarkable. 
Europeans are particularly employed 
by him, and constitute the principal 
objects of his encouragement. He is, 
in a word, become above all preju- 
dices % His conduct excites much 
jealousy among the Beys, but he has 
signified to them, that if they do not 
approve of his system, they are at li- 
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berty to retire. He is now levying a 
numerous corps to be officered by 
Franks and Mamelukes, and recruits 
from peasants in the country, and 
with Arabs of Mount Libanus, whose 
chief has lately retired to Cairo ; and, 
being under the Pacha’s protection, 
has engaged to procure a certain num- 
ber of warriors of that tribe, which 
boasts of having never been conquer- 
ed* The Pacha has, moreover, em- 
ployed agents to furnish him with 
nearly 500,000 European muskets. 
He has great projects in view, and 
unless intercepted by the treachery of 
the Turkish chiefs, he will no doubt 
finally succeed. The canal that lie 
has lately excavated near Foa, on the 
Nile, is fc about sixty miles in length, 
and is considered a noble underta- 
king. Mohammed has also on the 
banks of the Nile a very elegant pa- 
lace, in the Italian style. At present, 
he is decorating the fountains of his 
capital with lions, crocodiles, and co- 
lumns of marble brought from Italy. 
The population of Cairo is about 
300,000 inhabitants. The Pacha has 
erected in this city two colleges for the 
instruction of youth ; he is alsovuc- 
cessfully propagating the vaccine in- 
oculation/ 1 

M. the Abbe Halm is now publish- 
ing at Paris, from the Arabic, a French 
version, with the Latin text, of Pto- 
lemy’s great mathematical composi- 
tion, called the Almagest. The work 
was extremely rare, and considered 
as omni aura pretiosior, from its illus- 
trating many curious points in astro- 
nomy and sacred and profane chro- 
nology- This notification will be high- 
ly approved by eminent scholars in .all 
i) countries, and the publication will be- 
come a valuable addition to the stock 
books of a truly learned description. 

Mr J. Burton, who is employed by 
the Pasha of Egypt, in a geological 
examination of his territories, has made 
several important discoveries in the 


desert to the eastward of the Nile, 
v and along the shores of the Red Sea. 
In the Eastern Desert, and under the 
parallel of Syout, is a mountain called 
Gebel Dokham, (the hill of smoke.) 
The summit of Gebel Dokham is tra- 
versed by roads and paths which ter- 
minate in large quaryies of antique red 
porphyry. Immense blocks, coarsely 
chiselled, lie about. Others, already 
squared ( are upon props, marked and 
numbered. There are also an infinite 
number of sarcophagi, vases, and co- 
lumns of a large size. At the side are 
some ruins of huts, and the remair™ 
of forges. At Belet Kebye, a village 
in ruins, in the valley on the south 
side of the mountain, Mr Burton 
found a circular well, twenty feet in 
diameter, and sixty feet deep. In the 
same village still stands a pretty litfl^ 
temple of the Ionic order, on the pe- 
diment of which is the following in- 
scription : “ For the safety and eter- 
nal triumph of our lord Caesar, the 
august and absolute, and for those of 
all his house, this temple and its de- 
pendencies were dedicated to the Sun, 
to the great Serapis, and to the otlier 
Divinities, by Epapbroditus + -}- + of 
Ctesar, Governor of Egypt. Marcus 
lllpius Chresinius, superintendant,of 
the mines under Procoluanus/' Mr 
Burton lias collected, at Estiery, se- 
veral inscriptions ; among others this 
fragment : — 

Atm. xii. imp. Nervae Traiano 
C&'sari Aug. Germanico 
Dacico 

P. I. II. Solpicium simium 
Praef. a*g. 

The quarries of vert antique, be- 
tween Ghene and Cosseir, have also 
supplied him with a great number of 
inscriptions : which .a mixture of 
Greeks ft and Hieroglyphics must ren- 
der very interesting to those learned 
persons who employ themselves in in* 
jerpreting the hieroglyphic language 
of the Egyptian^. 
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American Literature. 

The publication of books is so much 
cheaper in this country tjian in Great 
Britain, that nearly all ,we use are 
American editions. According to re-* 
ports from the custom-houses, made 
under a resolution of the Senate in 
1822, it appears that the importation 
of books bears an extremely small 
proportion to the American editions. 
The imported books are the mere 
seed. It is estimated that between 
t^ro and three millions of dollars’ 
worth of books are annually publish- 
ed in the United States. It is to be 
regretted that literary property here 
is held bj r an imperfect tenure ; there 
bping no other protection for it than 
the provisions of an inefficient Act of 
Congress, the impotent offspring of 
ah obsolete English statute. The in- 
'dufcementto take copy-rights is there- 
"fbre inadequate, and a large propor- 
tion of the most valuable American 
books is published without any legal 
title. Yet there were 125 copy-rights 
purchased from January 1822 to April 
*1825. There have been eight editions, 
comprising 7500 copies, of Stewart’s 
Philosophy, published here since its 
appearance in Europe thirty years 
ago. 500,000/. were the capital in- 
vested in one edition of ltees's Ency- 
clopaedia. Of a lighter kind of read- 


ing, nearly 200,000 copies of the Wa«? 
verley novels, comprising 500,000 vo- 
lumes, have issued from the Ameri- 
can press in the last nine years. 4000 
copies of a late American novel were 
disposed of immediately on its pub- 
lication. Five hundred dollars were 
paid by an enterprising bookseller 
for a single copy of one of these (the 
Waverley) novels, without any copy- 
right, merely, by prompt republica- 
tion, to gratify the public eagerness 
to read it. Among the curiosities of 
American literature, we must mention 
the itinerant book- trade. There are, 
we understand, more than 200 wag- 
gons which travel through the coun- 
try laden with books for sale. Many 
biographical accounts of distinguish- 
ed Americans are thus distributed. 
Fifty thousand copies of Mr Weem’s 
Life of Washington have been pub- 
lished, and mostly circulated in this 
way throughout the interior. Edu- 
cation, the sciences, the learned pro- 
fessions, the church, politics, together 
with ephemeral and fanciful publica- 
tions, maintain the press in respect- 
able activity. The modern manuals 
of literature and science, magazines, 
journals, and reviews, abound in the 
United States^ though they have to 
cope with a larger field of newspapers 
than elsewhere . — higcrsoll on the In- 
Jluencc of America . 


DRAMA. 

Drury Lane. than show. The piece was indifferent- 

ly received. 

Jan . 5. A four-act Draiya, from Jan . 13. This evening was produ- 
the Novel of Kenilworth, was produ- ced a new Comic Opera, attributed 
ced ; to this was appended a fifth act, to the pen of Mr Beazeley, entitled, 
consisting of a kind of pantomimic Philandering, or the Rose Queen. The 
pageant, which consisted of little else principal incidents are founded on 
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the feast of the Rosiere, once preva- 
lent in some parts of Germany, and in 
many of the villages of Provence. 
The piece was honoured with one of 
the most crowded audiences of the 
season, and was announced for re- 
petition amongst universal approba- 
tion. 

Feb. 24. A new Burlesque, en- 
titled Rumfustian Inamorata , or the 
Court of Quodlibct , from the pen of 
Mr Walker. There was a good deal 
of broad humour in the piece ; and 
it was well received, having been fre- 
quently repeated. 

Cove nt Garden. 

March 11. A new Comedj% in five 
act9, entitled. Pride shall have a j'a/J. 
It is from the pen of the Rev. George 
( Croly, author of the “ Angel of the 
World/' “ Catiline/' &c. As a dra- 
matic production, it was calculated to 
excite a powerful interest, and was 
received with unbounded applause. 
As a specimen of literary talent, and 
sterling composition, it is in no way 
unworthy of its author ; and we con- 
sider that the piece will afford as nuich 
gratification by perusal in the closet, 
as by representation on the stage. 

New Pieces for Easter. 

Drury Lane. 

April 19 . A Pantomime, entitled 
Zoroaster , or the Spirit of the Star . 
The plot is laid in Egypt, the land of 
magic and of priestcraft. The hero 
of the piece is a youthful shepherd, 
named Gebir, the favourite disciple 
of Zoroaster, the high-priest of the 
Magi, who confers on him the mira- 
culous power of obtaining every ob- 
ject of bis desire. Ultimately Gebir 
ascends the throne of Egypt by right 
of bis bride Pamina. The story ad- 
mitted of the most varied scenery, 


which was splendid in the extreme. 
It was announced for repetition amidst 
universal plaudits. 

Covent Garden. 

April 19. A melo-dratnatic tale of 
enchantment, entitled The Spirits of 
the Moon . The plot 'is laid in Egypt, 
and the hero of the story is the legiti- 
mate monarch of the Egyptian throne. 
The ^tnery and decorations were 
very splendid and imposing ; and the 
spectacle was received throughout 
with universal acclamations. 

The well- written Comedy of Pride 
shall have a Fall, has been a deserved 
favourite during the last month ; ha- 
ving been now acted twenty times. 
We trust its success will induce the 
author to make farther efforts for the 
public amusement. 

May 27- A Comedy, in three acts, 
entitled Charles the Second , or the 
Merry Monarch. It was well re- 
ceived. 

June 16. A farce, called My own 
Man , the chief incident of which was 
copied from the Lying Valet. It was 
a miserable production, and received 
the contempt it merited. 

Haymarket Theatre. 

June 14. A new Prelude, called 
Come if you Can . Being a very meagre 
production, it was justly condemned. 

King’s Theatre. 

June 15. A Ballet, entitled LePage 
Inconstant. It was full of amorous 
bustle, and excited considerable ap- 
probation. The decorations and scenic 
effect were admirable. 

f English Opera. 

July 3. A new Pantomime, entit- 
fed Monkey Island . The scenery was 
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good, and some very clever tricks 
were performed. It was tolerably 
received. 

July G. An Operetta, called Mili- 
tary Tactics . It appeared to be little 
more than a new translation of " Les 


Projets de Marriage,'* which appear- 
ed at the Haymarket about four years 
ago, under the title of Match-Making. 
It was badly acted, and received with 
the utmost indifference. 
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Bible Society. 

This society, during the last twenty 
years, has expended 1,165,000/., and 
has circulated, at home and abroad, 
more 1 than four millions of Bibles and 
Testaments. During the past year 
124 new societies and associations have 
been formed, and an increase obtained 
in the income of the society of ab<jve 
1000/. In the same period the ex- 
penditure of the society amounted to 
about 89,5^0/., and the issue of Bibles 
and Testaments from its depositories 
exceeded those of any former year by 
more than thirty thousand copies. 
Much has been effected under its aus- 
pices in Ireland, in the British colo- 
nies in America, the West Indies, 
Africa, and New South Wales,-— in 
China, where the jBible, translated in- 
to the language of that country by Dr 
Morrison, has been printed,— and in 
fltdia* The Coptic churches in Egypt, 
tie Christians in Abyssinia, the Greeks, 

S ther Christians in the Turkish 
^ asd the Turks themselves,— 
Ach recei ved, or were about to re- 
IWW* tho Bmptures printed in their 
fn South America, 


and especially in Lina, there has becri 
a great demand for Bibles ; and a re,-* 
mittance of 299/. has been received; 
for the purchase of the Scriptures. In 
the Island of Otaheitc the Gospels and./ 
the Acts of the Apostles hare been 
printed and circulated in the language 
of the country. In France, in the 
Netherlands, in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Hus- , 
sia, and the United States of America,' 
the example of England, in the forma- 
tion of societies, and ii\. the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures, has been follow- 
ed with great zeal and success. 

The London Missionary Society held 
its anniversary. The report chiefly 
adverted to Mr Smith, one of their 
missionaries at Demerara, whose death, 
and the circumstances attending it, are 
so well known. On the motion of the 
Hon. B. Noel, a resolution declarator . 
of Mr Smith's innocence, and the hard- 
ship of his case, was passed unani- 
mously. — The llev. Mr Irving, of the 
Caledonian Church, preached^ ode pf 
the anniversary sermons of the' find- 
don Missionary Society, in Tottenham 
Court Chapel, on Thursday" ' 

Mr Irving preached fat 
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three hours and a half, and was so 
^exhausted, that he was obliged to crave 
the indulgence of the audience twice 
during his discourse, the congregation, 
during the intervals, singing a hymn. 

« 

London Hibernian Schools. * 

There was a most numerous audi- 
ence of ladies and gentlemen at the 
Freemason’s Hall, to hear the Annual 
Report of this Society’s proceedings. 
Lord Gambier was called to the chair, 
during the absence of Lord Lansdowne; 
but at a little before one the gallant 
‘admiral vacated his seat to him. 

The report stated that the Day 
Schools were distributed through the 
provinces of Ireland in the following 


proportions : — 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

Ulster, - - 3 26 

31,702 

Leinster, - 31 

2,66.5 

Connaught, - 204. 

18,271 

Munster, - 72 

8,749 


Of these, 188 are in connexion with 
noblemen and gentlemen resident in 
t'he country, 274 under clergymen of 
\the established church, 10 under dis- 
senting ministers, 2() under Roman 
Qatholic priests, and 574 without the 
benefit of local superintendance. Since 
the last year the agents of the society 
had been increased from twenty two to 
sixty, and the number of copies issued 
from thejdepository in the course of 
the year amounts to 2005 English Bi- 
bles, 12,297 English, and 2000 Irish 
Testaments, presenting an increase 
of '890 Bibles, and 23o8 Testaments 
upon the distribution of last year; and 
a grand total of 108,902 copies singe 
the commencement of the Institution. 

Lord Rocksavage moved, and Mr 
Stoftktr, M. P. seconded tfye resolu- 
tion, that the report then read, be re- 
♦eeived, adopted, and printed, which 
was carried unanimously. * 

Lord Barham mo^ed that the thanks 
voi*. xvn* PART IT. 


of the meeting be presented to the 
Duke of Gloucester, which was second- 
ed in a speech by the Hon. Mr Shore, 
who said that this society had been 
grossly misrepresented, when it had 
been stated that any of its agents had 
received directions from the committee 
to endeavour to change the religious 
opinions of the Irish peasantry. 

At the conclusion of the lion, gentle- 
man’s speech, a gentleman who Stated 
his name to be Macdonnell, requested 
permission to make some observations 
on the preceding speech, which he pro- 
ceeded to do, when lie was called to 
order. After a desultory conversa- 
tion, in which many gentlemen pre- 
sent took paVt, it was decided by the 
noble chairman, that as Mr Macdon-^ 
aell was not a subscriber to this insti- 
tution, he could not be allowed to ad- 
dress it. 

In the course of Mr Macdonnell's 
speech, to prove it was not necessary 
to use the Bible as a class-book, he in- 
stanced the parish-schools of Scotland, 
and among other authorities cited the 
statements on that subject by the edi? 
tor of a morning paper ; when the Rev. 
Edward Irving said, as a Scottish 
clergyman, he must affirm, that the 
Bible was used in Scotland in all the 
parish-schools. 

The Rev. Mr Irving, in an anima* 
ted speech, supported the institution. 
He had been in Ireland, and shared in 
the hospitality of its peasantry ; he had 
partaken in the jokes and good humour 
of their fire-sides, but he could not help 
remarking the ignorance and unhappy 
mannef in which their children were 
brought up. A superstition existed 
there which had not been surpassed Ini 
the middle ages, and he exhorted all 
denominations of Christians to sup 
port so excellent asociety as the present, 
which was to destroy thfe fetal want of 
education.— Thanks weifc them voted 
to the chairman> andthfc meeting a epa* 
rated. 
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Aw^l Meeting of 
1% SOottisV Missionary Society was 
i&ythe Assembly Rooms; the 
Right Hon. the Lord Provost in the 
djiMlir. The Rev. Dr Buchanan having 
opened the meeting, the Rev. Dr Dick- 
son,, the secretary, read the* report ; 
after which the meeting was address- 
ed in suitable and impressive speeches 
btfithfe Rev; Dr Gordon, the Rev. Mr 
Xpupg of Perth, the Rev. Mr Hender- 
son, Stockbridge Chapel, Cap t.Wau ch- 
ape, R. N., Robert Hepburne, Esq. of 
Clerkingtop, the Rev# Mr Dickson, 
James Inglis, Esq. Rev. Mr Campbell, 
aud Rev. Mr Young of Whitby ; and 
closed by the Rev. Mr Brown. The 
meeting was more numerously attend- 
ed than any former annual meeting of 
tfe society* and excited a lively inters 

est among the audience in its behalf. 

*■ 

^v^jPr^suyjtery op Edinburgh. 

UyQn Wednesday, the Presbytery of 
jBdinburgh held their monthly meet- 
ing. , The minutes of last meeting were 
yead. At their meeting on the 2d in- 
stant, the Rev. Mr Burn was ordain- 
ed pwnister of the church in St Peter's 
Sf^ept, Montreal. 

tn Jpir ; Inglis said, he had a motion to 
3llb$ut to the Presbytery, which he 
CflftO^ived. would take up little of their 
did not think there would 
hje any , difference. of opinion on the 
subject f s he therefore hoped Dr Thom- 
son wouldalJow him; to bring it for- 
ward in preference to his motion, 

Dr Thomson acquiesced. 

; Dr Inglis observed, the matter to 
^hich boaRpded was of great public 
ippportanee. It appeared that a bill 
Pftfl* present in tie House of 

S fejtheroJiefof the poerin Sm* 
ffc prWpa^l sections of which 
every point of 
fijefr there were seme 

* dfnik «hich« he would loot ob- 
is# begged the act might 


be read,, which was accordingly done 
by the clerk.} The reverend doctor, 
said, that should the act pass into a 
law in its present state, it would have 
a powerful, tendency to demoralize our 
country, and increase the number of 
paupers. He had learnt thatjtbe C«nrt 
of Session have found that appeals to 
kirk-sessions cannot be sustained. The 
Court at the same time did not find 
what allowance should be given, but 
merely that the case was one at civil 
law. With regard to what the bill 
propose# as to paupers, he perceived a 
considerable degree of danger attend-*, 
ing it, as it cut off the pauper from re- 
lief in almost every case of doubt as to 
liis residence, and he would be thus put 
off from one parish to another, and 
the man before he could obtain relief, 
would have to raise an notion. This 
clause would probably be rectified, but 
some of the other provisions of the bill 
were noxious, as they abrogated every 
act from. William III., and annulled 
all eases of persons who for the first 
time received aid from any other source 
than from the minister and elders,; it 
was therefore clear, that if the bill 
passed, no person could receive assist^ 
ance from any other establishment 
raised by poor-rates. The funds that 
might be raised could not support the 
poor of the parish, and in large cities, 
if the poor were refused aid, they would 
be forced to go to the streets and beg, 
and who could hold up his face to pre- 
vent it? In those, cases no one could 
distinguish those who really required 
and deserved assistance, from vagrants 
and sturdy beggars; but it would bring 
us back to the period previous to 
William and Mary, when the country 
waa in danger from vagrants* Suppo- 
sing the bill weue ? tp be modified: oft ^ 
to, avoid some ofi.tk* ^ 
still it wdu)$ joperate Against tjieidfsr 
enters, a»d&yery upngrOgatbm WUflM 
become, 

port their “sown? poqiq Ae^g^eatf^Or 
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portion oftbose congregations were 
^composed of poor people, it would en- 
tail upon them a very heavy assess- 
ment. He thought there ought to be 
an immediate expression of the opi- 
nion of' the country upon the subject; 
J and he was clearly of opinion, that as 
the presbytery were indispensably 
bound to maintain the interests of the 
poor, it was therefore their duty to 
step* forward on this occasion. The 
matter could not be delayed ; he had 
therefore no other choice left than pro- 
posing that a petition should be trans- 
mitted without delay to the House of 
‘Commons, praying that time might be 
allowed for considering the provisions 
of the bill for the relief of the poor in 
Scotland. 

- Dr Davidson proposed that a com- 
mittee should be appointed, for the 
purpose referred to by Dr Inglis, and 
report to the presbytery. 

This was agreed to, and it was also 
ffcSoived that the presbytery should 
meet on Friday to receive the report 
of the Committee. 

Dr Andrew Thomson then rose to 
bring forward his motion relative to 
clergymen of the Churclrof Scotland 
accepting and performing offices of a 
secular nature, incompatible with their 
duties as ministers. He said he should 
endeavour to be as brief as possible in 
his observations on the motion, with 
which he should conclude. It is well 
known, tb\t when the church at Cal- 
cutta was established, it was placed by 
the General Assembly under the ju- 
risdiction of this presbytery, but, since 
its establishment, theyhave never been 
consulted on anything regarding it by 
theEaet India Directors. It was no- 
torious that there had been three cler- 
gymea 1 Jb India— one at each df the 
preshfoncics^-avowedly in connexion 
with tfee Chnreh df Scothttid ; to these 
father Of all 

jlese trained 

nd fniore thah what tbey h^rd from 


public report; they both* had received 
any official communication 1 of the apU 
pointments. They themselves liawe 
also been faithless to their Change, for 
they have never taken any steps to in- 
quire into the state of that church. 
Ho knew, that in the Presidency of 
Madras the ordinance of the Lord's 
supper had only been celebrated once in 
seven years. l£ was time they should 
resume their authority. It appear- 
ed, from statements which he would- 
submit to the presbytery, that the mi- 
nister at Calcutta was appointed and 
officiated as clerk to the Committee of 
Stationery. The appointment had ex- 
cited much interest in India, and there 
could be no doubt as to the matter of 
fact, as his name appeared .in all the 
newspapers in India. It must not be 
forgotten that this gentleman is a 
minister of the gospel; that lie has 
been set apart for that purpose/ and, 
in consequence, had no title to accept 
of any secular employment. He had 
spiritual duties to perform, and that, 
too, among a people whose besetting 
danger was worldly pursuits. Now,' 
what must they think when , an em+ 
anfple is set by their minister accept 
ing a secular employment? It must 
lower their estimation of the clerical 
character, and consequently teind ^tW 
their neglecting their religifattg 'tbttP 
rests. The minister of Calcutta Whs 
sent there to maintain otir national 
church he was therefore bdundMte 
uphold its dignity. When a clergy- 
man among us engages in any secular 
employment, the e!m is not observed, 
from the number of minister#; but in 
India, where the clergymen are * so 
feW, its bad consequences areatonCe 
apparent. The person# sent fafcfPtd 
Iadht by the church of England wc^ 
then #f learning and piety/bftJfe ifadit 
exemplary behaviour, and tottWW'MG 
nobr to their profession. 
nbt laid a Unger 

plqyment. * He conceives that°ft Wftk 
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'}• SmM&ilftble importance that the the appointment of Dr Bryce to seen- 
^fttfeter'Of our church should be a lar employment. A Dr Graham w;;: 
’person who ‘Should not engage in such examined on the subject, who stated 
Employment; and that the presbytery that he was generally acquainted with 
*ndght know what was the nature of the practice of the church of Scotland, 
the office whicli Dr Bryce had ac- and that the profession of a shoemaker 
cep ted, he would read a short account or a tailor was not derogatory to a 
Of thefdutics he had to perform ; they Scottish clergyman. This was spoken 
were various, and consisted of his in- by a man in a respectable statiou in su- 
specting country paper, country pens, ciety, but he, (Dr T.) must say that 
country sealing-wax, Country paste- the statement was not true, and any 
h6hrd, China ink-stands. Chum fools- one professing to be acquainted with 
cap-paper, brooms, country sand, and the church of Scotland, did not speak 
country tape. In the inspection of the truth if he stated such a circum- 
these articles the minister sent out by stance. Our clergymen there passive- 
our church employed his time and his ly acquiesced in being viewed in this 
talents every month in the year. It degrading point, and thus contributed 
*was not an office he could take up or to bring the church of Scotland down 
leave at pleasure, but he had duties to the lowest level. He had no doubt 
in it which he was bound to perform, that the statement operated upon tlis 
and for these he received the handsome minds of the jury, and had some effect 
salary of ()00/. a-year. It was an em- in the amount of damages that were 
ployment to which he had to attend given. In his charge to the jury, flic 
“as a clerk on the committee, when and judge did not hesitate to say, that 
Where they pleased to appoint. In laborious professions were exercised Ify 
v tMs manner lie might, in place of do- clergymen of our church, and this opi- 
fqg his clerical duties, be obliged to n ion li ad spread farther; for the tempo* 
Jjfo and' inspect buffalo-liides, and, in- rary Governor-General (Mr Adatn), in 
Stead of measuring or ascertaining the a letter, says, that the duties of a pres- 
fifctiess of his young hearers for joining byterian minister were of so unobtru- 
ifc the celebration of the Lorcl's sup- sive a nature, that he might accept a 
$er> he might say he could not do so, secular employment. He confessed 
as, he had to ‘measure tape. Hail that, as a member of our national 
there been auy reason for Dr Bryce church, he felt himself degraded in 
acbeptihg such an office from the low- hearing such opinions go forth <to the 
ness of bi^ salary, there might have world, and the presbytery ought to 
been some excuse, but on that seore give such an expressiCn of its feelings 
there jivas none ; the salary he received as would remove the stein which seerq- 
WAs liberal ; it was no less than 1200/. ed to attach to our clerical character, 
a^year. He submitted, that the pres- The reverend doctor concluded by 
bytefy Would be justified in express- reading his motion, which was in eu> 
ingtheir opinion of the impropriety feet, that since the Rev. James Bryjbe 
of associating secular offices with the had been appointed minister dfthe 
oteriealdutiefc. The reverend doctor pjreSbytefian church at Cdctitta/wfo 
iteeii alluded to the trial at Calcutta, presbytery understood he had 
for libel; raised % I>r ed of a secular employment, dihf 
editor* 6f a journal der to a&fcertaih , ! tpe^truth' >n <^;Mtf !k 
he sought V&ry h igh stateihent, they " A^fefdre 
that Was given correspond WftfK the' Court 
Mf tMtik&t'lfchhdtight bore against tors of the East Thj|id Cdnipaiiyi 
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quire if Dr Bryce’s appointment was 
auctioned by them ; and they conceive 
hat pitch appointment is injurious to 
the church, and to the interests of re- 
ligion in India. 

Dr Davidson seconded the motion. 

Dr Iuglis said, he concurred in. a 
great part of Dr Thomson's argument, 
that it is extremely injurious to our 
national church, that any clergyman 
should accept of a secular office, which 
circumscribed his duties as a minister, 
and, were a case made out, heshouldhave 
no objection that the church should 
interfere, and he had no doubt they 
•would interfere with effect ; but in this 
particular instance, no case had been 
made out, and he therefore could not 
support the motion. — He could not 
think that any mau, calling himself a 
"Scotchman, could give such evidence 
as that read by the reverend doctor, 
and therefore he could not bring him- 
self to believe that such expressions had 
been used; they rested on the authori- 
ty of a newspaper report, which they 
well knew contained many contradic- 
tions, and were not to be relied on. 
Before they could proceed one step, 
they must nave such evidence as any 
judicatory, acting on the principles of 
justice, will require before it can come 
to a decision upon any subject. He 
would again state, that were a case 
made out to the extent alleged, or that 
any clergyman held a secular office in- 
compatible with his ministerial duties, 
he was ready to go into the examina- 
tion' upon regular evidence being pro- 
duced. He would not be so rash, 
hpwpver, as condemn all who engaged 
jin^^lsr duties ; there were circuro- 
‘s^nces peculiar to many cases ; ,but 
^Ijply let ope bp made out of suqh an 
i^cQtoiptjible ,uaion of offices, aud.hjp 
IWttWW ** eprnpstly toto the exarai- 

a rume * 

..Sfyfft.W 5 reverend doctor. The pres- 

-Wtm# #>» t0 P roce £ d 

■^asiUBst, a..man."'bp,,was 1 flot J . legally 


speaking, implicated ; but were th$y 
to give judgment, in effect injuring 
the character and usefulness of a cler- 
gyman of our national church, and 
that too, uppn the mere report of a 
newspaper ? This was a procedure in 
direct violence with every principle , of 
justice, and contrary to the forms of 
process which were the laws of the 
church. He differed from the reye- 
rend doctor in giving credit to the evi- 
dence that was read, and he had little 
doubt that in the report of the trial, 
there was much misrepresentation ; at 
the same time, admitting that theigc * 
was some shadow^ of truth in the re- 
port, Dr Bryce could not be held 
answerable for the testimony that was 
given. He had heard, and Jic believed 
the rumour to be true,from the authori- 
ty from which it came, that at this 
time no such office as that complained 
of existed, although he believed that 
it did exist, but that it was now 
abolished. On every principle of jus- 
tice it would be unfair to condemn p 
person unheard ; he would therefore 
propose that the motion should be de- 
layed, by which Dr Thomson would 
harve an opportunity of instituting p'p 
farther inquiry if he thought proper. 

After a debate of some length. Dr 
Inglis’s motion was carried. < ' vii 

Proceedings of the Scottish ? 

General Assembly. 

Prijicipal M c Far lanes Case* 

Mr Robertson addressed the pourt. 
In the mouth of March 1823, my cli- 
ent received a letter of presentation to 
the High Church of Glasgow ; aud hfe 
acceptance was laid before, the Presby* 
terv in the month of June thm^#^ ' 
Judgment was postponed, 
the $d of July, when a m^^tiraflrr 
dinasy sentence was ppon^Ged b$ 
reverend presbytery. 
a sort pf essay op 

to the duties, of,toe< Principals^ 
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Of Glasgow — the population of 
tlfe^ragh 1 Church parish — why Dr 
Tiyjdr 5 was not turned out of the 
eb&ftbh during the period of twenty 
yehrs that he held the principality— 
ahd came to this conclusion, that my 
client was not a qualified presentee. 
They do not attempt to prove his dis- 
qualification on the ground of unsound 
doctrine, or immoral character. Nor 
db ; ‘they allege any disqualification in 
ifoint of literary attainments, but mere- 
ly observe that he is a Principal I 
ask my learned friends where is the 
' disqualifying law ? But the most sin- 
gular reason was, that both offices had 
afople funds. So if seems that his 
Majesty 1 * s presentation in favour of a 
Principal, is not to be respected unless 
it is accompanied by a plea of necessi 
fy* We, say the presbytery, “hold 
it^nexpedienf that the duties of a mi- 
nferter and a Principal should be con- 
|5|^d, thoilkh we patiently witnessed 
fhts union for nearly twenty years/* 
IfoW, Sir, if they acted right in one 
dfofe, they' erred most egregiously in 
the other ; and how are they to get out 
df’this dilemma ? Dr Taylor sneaked 
fh, and consequently be may remain. 
T|foy revised to act on the presenta- 
tion; find Ordered a report of the sen- 
t&ibe to b£ forwarded to the Crown 
bffojers. I cannot pretend to say how 
t^e^ bould possibly arrive at this eon- 
iMsipni' We are not accustomed in 
this free country to ex post facto law, 
but no#* We have a stream of ft; If 
there were any disqualifying law, it 
must he interpreted as depriving W* nan 
of his rights There must be a statute 
of the church, and of the laid, upon 
which yoU must lay your band, and 
* j&Vi bjrtpfe rule the gentleman is dis- 
Had the presbytery ek& 
im % HW act of 1598, from wbfoh this 
Siief birfleriVdl its authority, this 

One 

« fbt tile keying of 
the Itirk in good order, presbyteries 


shall be empowered to do certain 
things, provided they do not violate 
the laws of the Assembly/* The pres- 
byteries have gone directly in the teeth 
of this, and acted legislatively in a pri- 
vate case. Again, another clause pro- 
vides a that every person properly 
qualified shall be received/* This seems 
to have guided the presbytery in pro* 
nouncing Dr M f Farlane an unqualified 
person, but they should have declared 
him at once an unqualified presentee, 
and not attempted to bolster up the 
proceeding by reasoning as unfounded 
as the proceeding itsell It is admit- 
ted, I presume, that he was qualified 
before he was appointed to the prinri- 
palship. The disqualification must be 
absolute in the person it affects ; it 
will not do to affirm thfit it is not an 
easy task to turn a man out of a church 
when once he has got in, because the 
disqualification applies before as well 
as after. By the act 1681, it is enact- 
ed, that from danger of heresy, no 
clergyman shall have more than one 
flock. But does it therefore follow 
that he may not have a kirk, and prin- 
cipal ship ? The learned counsel now 
concluded his observations Upon the 
civil law with which he said he was 
more intimately acquainted, and ckme 
to the church laws upon similar cases. 
The act 1691 forbids a plurality of 
churches only— that of 1574, enacts 
that no clergyman shall exercise the 
office of chamberlain, hokl hostelries, 
or such like— and is quite foreign to 
the present case. This act was, how- 
ever, brought forward by the reverend 
presbytery, to show how it disapprove 
of the appointment of £ prinofpdlte 
the. office of a clergyman* In Calflbi* 
wood's History, I naVe been' SO forth* 
era teas to have discovered th&pa&^ 
aRudfog to the otiurcfo* 
she hau arrived at her ^feesdeiffi oUmJf, 
end was m w &fl fcrrijgW 
kjrks/* Yet* the 'wUtftf yktetpvik fct 
passed to correct the small abuses whiclT 
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IjatL «veu if< that pure age,, crqit into by Dr Hill, atataiig,,$hat io*s^i i^br a* 

a i _ i i ^ i • »• ■ 1 1 _ i ii.i ,i . ’ ' r 


Uje chundk to wit, carding, dicing, 
Slicing;- flattery, “ and wearing of 
gorgeous (apparel/' But what was to 
bei pronounced against such as prac- 
tised those vices ? Why, they were to 
^bpi admonished and brought to repeutr 
auw& . Those are the statutes founded 
ourj iand I would ask if any one of 
thetn disqualify a clergyman from kold- 
- iqg a jmncipalship* The learned coun- 
sel here referred to a variety of cases, 
where principalships had been held by 
clergymen ; and produced an almanack, 
from which at appeared, that there was 
not a principalsbip in Scotland, but 
had been occupied by clergymen* The 
learned gentleman concluded in a bold 
and impassioned $tyh> of eloquence, 
conjuring the Assembly to consider the 
"case as one of a private nature. 
t Mr Cockburn said, it would ill be- 
come him to take notice of any of the 
■ extrajudicial publications which had 
gone abroad. With these he had no- 
thing to do j but it was notorious, that 
two of them were acrimoniously in fa- 
vour of Dr M‘Farlane, and one of them 
learnedly against him* Tlie Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, iu the execution of 
their duty, had come to the resolution, 
tJhat for Dr M ‘Parian e to hold- the of- 
fice of Principal# was incompatible with 
his duties* Had he held any 

otheroffiee, civil or military, the ob- 
jection would, have beau equally valid* 
The act, of, J317< Qnly*<qiplies to non- 
resident with a viejv to jueyent cler- 
gymen from residing out of tlie pa- 
rish# and subjecting themselves to au- 
thiUi^ which the presbytery cannot 
• |»mf^i- nThat act meant to dispose of 
the question of residence, 
it meant to, affirm, that auy 
he compatible, 
/ffjjMt fl* duties % ip the same par 
. thi$,at- 

. % <®P^^pf?+he ; lpw. [Here 

Jfee reed a motion 


oy ur run, sranuig, vo4t * wm if pqj 
the church had the powers of jiplgfpg^ 
incompatibility, it was unnecessary^ 
legislate as to residence.] .Now thfy Cl 
say that point was settled, andthtge- 
fore you have nothing to do, se lospg 
as a clergyman is resident, S^raagpl, 
Suppose a man wished to he a judgP* 
or anything else ; in the wprd$ of rtlip 
law, there was nothing to proven^ jqjuj, 
wishes from bffing fulfilled. Jf , , 
had attacked Principal M c Farlane,.pth 
the ground of non-residence, they wem* 
bound to give him nine months to de- 
mit his living. But when they object* 
ed, on the ground of incompatibility* 
the case was entirely altered. Again, 
if a gentleman be produced perfectly 
well qualified as to morals, literature, 
<$x. you have nothing to dp hut induct. 

In Dr Hills book, it is said, though 
there be literature, morals, everything 
you cannot induct, where, from w*?aS$ 
ness of lungs, or any other impediments 
the presentee canndfc be heard, Th^ 
house has declared, that any secular 
employment is inconsistent with the 
discharge of the ministerial functions, 
and if this was done, why may not th^ 
Assembly interfere here ? Again and 
again tlie Assembly has prevented 
sons from holding secular 
which I mean principalshius apdp^ 
fessorships. If you ha.ye ; 4qmutxed^ 
to bodily weakness, 
forth, can it be said you haye no right 
to object whenever a pafrw h r i»g? W? 
ward a double presentee? The rjghts 
# of a patron are unquestionably legal 
rights; hit they are bound to present 
persons duly qualified for the execu- 
tion of their functions. . What copstij' 
tptes^tbis ? Not blamele§snesa 
terary qualifications, but ? a^^ if ] 
form the duty miidred* $ 
iss^rcely a g^ttemaa 
who fill keyset kWrfy&M ftM? 
MW opfofon-v ,, 

is izAw mt 
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itethtr tho qualifications of Dr 
JAItEarlwedo not constitute a specific 
C«fce. But it is no matter whether this, 
that, or the other man, is a Principal, 
Unless you can show me a law to the 
contrary ; but do Ve not take the spi- 
. rit ana the principle, and let these 
supersede mere idle phraseology ? If 
you extinguish the vein of principle 
that runs through the law, you extin- 
guish the very soul of the law. I will 
not degrade the question, by saying. 
Dr MTarlane should never be a mi- 
nister pf Glasgow ; for thereiis a law 
of principle we should never lose sight 
of- Are there no statutes that say, no 
clergyman shall engage in concerns* in- 
consistent with his parochial duties ? 
I refer you for an answer to this, to a 
set of acts* passed during the fifty yea^s 
after the church was firmly establish- 
ed^ The spirit* though not the letter 
o( these, meets the case of Dr M f Far- 
lllfce ; and the system upon which they 
Wtet&U framed is just this: They do 
HO* give a catalogue of what they pro- 
scribe, but they put down one evil af- 
ter another No minister shall, they 
say^ hold any office that may abstract 
him from his sacred one \ and the of- 
fiqgof chamberlain, or collector, is pro- 
scribed merely because it tended to in- 
terfere, with ofclier duties. The bet 
1638 prohibits a new set of incompati- 
biliries j aud it was the spirit pf this 
w^rie^rinstor of statutes, to put down 
everything they found wrong, and 
they would have put down principali- 
ties too, had tbOy been found existing. 4 
A parish is to have the whole time and 
attention of its ministers ; and is it 
possible that, without an assistant. Dr 
M*Farlane could justly perfonh the, 
functions of both Principal and Minis* 
dWhm we: know the population of 
fcparish amounts to nearly 9000 
y^ Shuuldbc get Uie place, I doubt 
a^y^lrtll^teinpt it ;; but4o say he 
' hr in me downright 

1 < r *. 


affectation. Theman must be super- 
human who succeeds in thb attempt 
The duties of a Principal are of mT 
common nature. By this old law, lie 
must be qualified to expound the scrip- 
tures ; know^many languages ; exhibit 
0 pattern of industry ; employ one hour 
in, prelections ; must preach one day 
weekly, and be free on the seventh 
from his ordinary duties/ that he may 
preach to the people of Goran on ‘Son- 
day. This was complained of in the 
year 1621, when a visitation was or- 
dered, and Govan was separated from 
the principality. Indeed, rto court couki 
sustain the right to the two offices, an 
the duties of one are so great as to ren- 
der it impossible justice can be done 
to the other. The Principal is the pri- 
marius professor of divinity, and in- 
trusted with the general superintend- ~ 
ence. He must audit the accounts, 
walk with the students, and has a great 
responsibility. When I «ee such a 
Principal as Leechmau whs; a mat* 
proud of his situation, proud of incor- 
porating science with literature, proud 
of every new laurel gained to the 
Unirersity, the friend of merit, the 
encourager of genius ; when I think 
of him, can I believe the new pre- 
sentee to be so insensible **>f true 
glory, tliat he can coldly undertake 
the cure of $060 souls ? I say, that the 
duties of the Principal must interfere 
with thoSe of *the minister, anti me 
verm , and between the two his mind 
does not get fair play. And ff he wei% 
not in pursuit of objects neither sacred 1 
nor academical, he would not ask yod 
to appoint him. There can be no n 
ceasity whatever for the union of thtf 
two offices. The stipend amount#* W 1 
500/., and the salary of the Principal * 
ship to 6Q0/., besides house 
den, an d 200 L attached to t he officwdf> 
one of the deans, with various other „ 
fees or degrees granted at the \ 

sity.. Tbtsiff not arid for thd purposte 
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of paying into a gentleman’s private 
affairs, but still I cannot shut my eyes 
to .the fitet* - f 

No man has been Principal with a 
single charge and a large salary. Prin- 
cipal Baird has a colleague, and almost 
salary.? Another has a cure of 500 
' souls, with an assistant to help him ; 
and after all, lutd I a little amicable 
talk with those who are bo fond of 
- Bueb. unions, I do not think we would 
greatly differ. But some wifli to do a 
generous thing. He is a good man, 
they say, and why not do him, a kind- 
ness ? these have been of course their 
sentiments on the subject. And if this 
case is carried, it requires no seer to 
tell you what the? con sequences will be. 
To say that the church has not power 
to refuse a gentleman who is prevent- 
ed by his other engagements from per- 
forming )i is duties, is to expose the 
clergy to the scorn, and even the in- 
dignation of the people, since every- 
thing that is incompatible with the 
discharge of the clerical functions, in- 
validates a presentation. The learned 
counsel concluded by citing a number 
of cases in which the law had been al- 
tered ; and inferred that the Assembly 
should be alone guided by constitu- 
tional views. 

*Dr M'Gill said, It is the glory of 
the church of Scotland that no patron 
can thrust in an unqualified person. 
Knowledge in languages, and sound- 
ness in doctrine, are not the only qua- 
lifications! 'There arc so many cir- 
cumstances tending to disqualify, that 
they cannot be embraced in any sta- 
tute* There have been, and there are 
still, learned lunatics, who have gone 
through an examination with the great- 
est joerneetdess. The power of applying 
knowledge, should be the principal 
criterion* The principles of the church 
„ aro^uite hostile to pluralities, though 
tlmy* ikaVfe in som^tases been permit^ 
tediqilN|HloHed degree,, where some 
special and necessary causes existed. * 


Dr Chalmers briefly* addressed fftg 
venerable assembly. < Alluding 
growing population of GlafcgOw, he 
observed, that the clergyman and his 
dock had been gradually receding till 
they had nearly lost sight of one 
other. Even the ordinances of rell-* 
gion, which often exist after the spirit 
is gone, had well nigh disappeared. 
Demoralization was proceeding 
rapid pace. This was felt, and few* 
sures taken to arrest the evil by priW 
viding additional church -accorAmoda-* 
tion. And it is only by successive a|M 
proximations that- we can ever hope to 
accomplish the great and noble object# 
of the ministry.' Accordingly, all werb 
rejoipingin the glorious prospect, when 
a gentleman stept in to upset the 
Christian policy of the corporation* 
To have approved of this would haV© 
been like committing an act of suicide 
on our own cause. The very namfeoff 
plurality he considered offensive. ItJ^ 
was the more necessary to give thia 
explanation, as there may be some who* 
cannot enter into our ^feelings. The 
presbytery felt as men feel, when a s 
great impediment is thrown across ■ 
their walk in the performance of a great/ 
duty. Give me the man who neither^ 
flatters nor fears ; it is this that 1 s4uSP ? i 
wall of strength, this that emblew^hj#! 
to resist all the surges of popular td&i 
lence. Country and retired gentlemen ' 
may not sympathize with tm, bbt b \f 
town* brethren, on both sides of the 
question, will* Oil the law of this 
case he would not tough,' a* the field 
liad been amply explored, but would 
cope at once to the act of 181 7. Then 
the church came forth with an inter- 
dict against country pluralities, and 
yet it is perversely inferred that ^9 ^ 
cannot come forth, and, by her own dig* 
cretion, do the same in mriesjl 
vellousresult certainly, tfcit she baiinbt w 
lift her arm against onedte 
without laying herself opeft#evils^n K/ 
different character, but of greater mag* 
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idtude^iTbere is a vast distinction 
between the mis and actings of the 
General Assembly. We sit as a court 
of; conscience, and there are thousands* 
of questions that come before us through 
which you could never find your way, 
bdt upon Views of expediency and pub* 
lie good* You can do no prejudice to 
your acts by sustaining- our sentence, 
and therefore you can do nothing to 
injure the interests *of the church. 
When the presentation was laid upon the 
table of the Presbytery, and when the 
uqual question came to be put in the 
usual way, they laid their arrest upon 
it, after a full and free debate, and for 
reasons for which they are not afraid 
to hold up their unabashed heads. And 
if this is to be undone*— if the church 
is not able to hold up her head, you 
may boast as you will, but it must be 
crippled machinery indeed that cannot 
remove erne solitary blot — one glaring 
corruption. 

i-Jdr Robertson replied. 

^iMr Findlay of Perth, addressed the 
Assembly at great length, amidst ma- 
jqy interruptions, and occasionally the 
loudest calls of ‘ vote/ He concluded 
with moving, that the sentence of 0 the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr be affirmed. 
inSlr John Yorstoun of Hoddam next 
addressed the Assembly in a brief hut 
argumentative speech ; and concluded 
with moving, after a preamble highly 
oampRknenta^ to Dr M'Farlane, th$t 
the decisions of the Synod -of Glasgow 
and Ay# be reversed, and the settle* 
meat of Principal M / Farlaueproceed* 
ed in with all convenient speed. 

After some attempts to move an ad- 
journment, both motions (having be^a 
duly seconded) were put to the vote, 
Ujpmfcf he u^dsarstamUng that the state 
(rftbe^uestion should be 
4|3 ms x^Qa^ithe' names being called 

* 

mU 


■ ■ , n Poob-Laws* » > 

The Assembly proceeded to tlie'Cpfn- 
sideration of the overture from the 
presbytery of Annan, relative to the 
poor-laws. b-> 

Dr Duncan of Ruthwell, m support* 
ing the 1 overture, proceeded to state 
that a bill had been brought into par* 
liament, to regulate the relief granted 
to the poor in Scotland. The object of 
the measure was entirely to put an end 
to the operation of the poor-laws. Al- 
though he was by no means friendly 
to assessments, and thought that they 
can he .only safely regarded as a last 
expedient, to be resorted to only in 
cases of extreme necessity, yet- by this 
sweeping legislation there would be the 
greatest danger of falling nn Scylla iii 
ayoiding Charybdis.— He did not deny 
that the law as it nowstands might be 
improved. The power conferred on 
the poor themselves, of prosecuting the 
heritors and session for a maintenance, 
was certainly attended with many 
evils. It constitutes them, to a certain 
extent, proprietors of the land ; and 
by giving them a legal right to demand 
support, destroys the very ideaof chari- 
ty both in the giver and the receiver. 
The one class are thus led to be clamo- 
rous, the .other to be reluctant ; the 
one to complain of injustice, the other 
of ingratitude ; and thus a breach ds 
made between, the rich and the poor 
that cannot be healed. Nor does the 
evil end there-*-no— for tfoeh come all 
the vexations and all the demoralising 
influences of litigation, urged on by 
pettifoggers of the Jaw, and by radical 
agitators. To remedy these evil a, -Mr 
Kennedy brings forward his bill*) by 
which he proposes to level thewhole 
fabric of the pota^wsi afc bnei hhw^ 
and to i leave; > the indigexi t. without 
any ; previiiia%Abws|A^ isiwfof^iwiap 


t Ati 4 mm 

Ch»isti^?tenefflieBeei.MiIt^e 
his ingenious aad ^celleri tfriefcdysidJwS 
he expected to second his motion, had 
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pwved the possibility and the proprie- 
ty of supporting the poor by private 
chafityi ’ It is not pretended that the 
destruction of the poor-laws will des- 
troy poverty. Disease and old age, 
and numerous families, whose only 
_bead is a widowed mother, or a bed-. 

atid helpless father, himself need** 
ing support, will* still be foundt in as 
great abundance as ever. How then 
-ore tliesc to be maintained ? By cast- 

* ing them on the charity of theft* friends 
and neighbours. Want, in order to ex- 
cite the sympathetic feelings, and to 
call forth charitable exertions, must 
ndt only be known to exist as a*jgene- 
ral fact, but must be brought home to 
the heart by actual observation. Men 
do not commonly put their hands very 
deeply into their pockets for purposes 

*" ftf charity, unless they come in actual 
contact with objects of compassion. 
He knew enough of the sentiments of 
. the landed proprietors to be convinced, 
that the relief which many of them 
now give is extorted from them by the 
fear of assessment, and that, if this 
fear were once removed, the parishes, 
where there are no residing heritors, 

** would just be left to shift for them- 
selves, with the burden of a more 
rapidly increasing, and therefore a 
more starving population. Dr Duncan 
concluded with moving, that the As- 
sembly^ present deem it’ inexpedient 
to compel any change in the system of 
the poor-laws of Scotland, and, in con- 
sequence, resolve to petition parlia- 
ment Against any compulsory alteration, 
v Dr Chalmers rose to support the 

* motion of his reverend and worthy 
Mdnd; With regard to the bill/ he 
fihbulfld be giving the lie to his own 
s^ntidients and conviction, were he to 
pm^s ^dislielmf in the practical utili- 
tyefliie Whole of its ortactmehts. Me, 

^iiworthelefe^^id <not heritate«to state, 
{hat itywtesthiA &*in dphden ; that tW 
nedessity of mightulti- 

* Wholly; done away with! 


There were maxims regarding utbe* 
maintenance of the poor perpetually* 
rung upon the ears of the people ; and 
these maxims, whether well or ill 
grounded, it was the fashion of the 
time to believe. The most inveterate 
enemies of the parochial system would 
do him the justice to say, that he never 
thrust this system on any other parish, 
it had, nevertheless, ^rept beyond its 
original bounds, and was now voluntary* 
ly working its silent wayinto the very 
hearts of those very parishes that were 
at firs! its most strenuous opposers. 
It was much easier to convince the 
Jamie Macfarlades, the Kate Simpsons, 
and the Andrew Thomsons of the Gal- 
lowgate of Glasgow, of the efficacy of 
this mode of providing for the wants of 
thp poor, thamthe conveners had com- 
mitteemen of that great city. The 
General Assembly might make and re* 
ject laws regarding pauperism as they 
pleased, but still they would have poor 
in their land, and still these poor must 
be provided for ; and, however they 
might strive by their laws against 
mendicity to do away with so great 
and so sore an evil, they would ulti* 
matgly come nearly to the same pur* 
pose as a certain venerable association' 
did, who passed a vote against the 
system of Copernicus, and the lasrsof 
motion as discovered by Galile$ d 
These were his feelings and his sehti* 
ments regarding the bill under discus- 
sion ; and being decidedly against a 
doctrinal declaration from this As- 
sembly to the Hbute of Commons^ he 
should condude by heartily seconding 
the motion of his reverend and learn- 
ed friend. 

A good deal of discussion followed; 
though all. agreed on the principle 
inexpediency, and a motion erobradng 
Chut es a ground for petitioning ra &i 
ment was unanimously 
petition was prepared, signed by the 
Moderator, and ordered tcotnbfrana* 
mitted to the Lord Advocate, with a 
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request that his lordship do present 
tlifesStfhe to the House bf Commons. 

Course of Study of Theology. 

Mr Eisdale, convener of the com- 
mittee for revising returns to over- 
tures on the course of study to be pur- 
sued by students of theology, gave in 
the report of that committee. It stated 
that they had received returns from 
silt presbyteries, five approving shnpli - 
titer bf the proposed alterations, and 
one, the presbytery of Dundee, ’propo- 
sed some modifications. Mf Eisdale 
observed at some length on the ob- 
ject of the overture. One reason for 
the proposed alterations had been the 
increasing number of students, but 
where there was the greatest number 
of rival candidates, the public would 
have the greatest choice. He regret- 
ted that politics had insinuated into 
our chtlrch, and that certain specula- 
tors' supposed that the church was in 
danger from an excess of students, in 
the same way as the country from an 
bxcess of population; another reason 
was, that compassion for the students 
frequently induced presbyteries bo be 
more lenient in judging of their qualifi- 
cations. It had been said, why should 
Ibss time he required for the education 
of clergymen, than for instructing 
a tailor or Shoemaker in the business 
of Hhdir crafts ? Were the mysteries 
of thfe ; latter more profound than the 
mysteries of religion ? By no means. 
The long apprenticeships Were not ne- 
cessary for the initiation pf pupils, for 
most' trades might be learned in a few 
mouths ; but they were monopolies in 
feVdWSlff the masters ; and he would 
opjwsS* the introduction of the same 
proci^le iuto religion. That the 
ttefige was considered unnecessary, 
AMht' Ije inferred from the indiffer- 
wePttF the bhurch upon the subject ; 

it better that the As- 
adttbllf '^inhuid (five the Overture the 


coup dc grace at once. He therefore 
moved that there does not appear any 
necessity for altering the course A 
study, at present required of studrttfh 
of theology. 1 

Dr Chalmers was unpreparedy* 
answer the speech that had jus^fnR 
delivered. He had indeed lostMght" 
very much of the overture, aim had 
little recollection of the speech with 
which it was introduced ; for amid the— 
variety 6f pursuits which it had been 
his lot to he engaged in since it was 
delivered, even the notes of that speech 
had sunk into the dormitories of obli- 
vion. # He would not come forwatd 
with any elaborate defence of the over- 
ture, and he believed his sentiments 
would be in accordance with those of 
the house, when he saidiie wished to 
be excused. He (Dr C.) was not tUtT" 
author of the overture; it originated 
with a reverend father, one of the pro- 
fessors of the University of Glasgow* 
who had intrusted him with it, and he 
had endeavoured to support it with 
such arguments as he was able. Since 
that time lie had had a little Uni- 
versity experience added to his cleri- 
cal experience, and that experience " 
was altogether in favour of the over- 
ture. When he saw students of divini- 
ty coming forward to the numbef of 
150 in each year, in one University, 
he could hot but think that an argu- 
ment hi its favour, amt that the over- 
ture stands on the same good grounds 
that it ever did. This "overture, in- 
stead of being transmitted in a separ 
rate form to presbyteries, had been 
transmitted among the general acts of 
Assembly, and the eonseqhcncc, vva^, 
it had escaped notice by mosjt 

Dr Cook was firmly persuac^L lha| 
attention bad been as well diri^e^ito 
the overture as if it tiad'b^h fraAs- 
mittefl separately, and’ lit Was 'ioumJl 
from documents* new oil ? |he talfe. 
that it' Was to ‘ ntfaM jto > 

‘alter at ion th pf fr ^dlr 
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therefore begged to move, that it is 
not expedient to re-transmit tlie over- 
ture. 

Dr Inglis rose to second the motion. 
If the Assembly had for its object the 
advancement of theology,* they would 
flifoi ie- transmit the overture- The* 
Rheological literature of the clergy of 
Scotland stood as high at present as it 
did at any period ; ut least that part 
of it which was o'f practical use. He 
thought it necessary to state his miml 
on a leading and important point. If 
they required what was called a regu- 
lar attendance on any University for 
any number of years, they deprived 
the church of those mei* who became 
most useful ministers — tlie tutors in 
families. The students might be 
numerous, but the church got the 
best of them, and if they restricted the 
attendance, they limited, the number 
very considerably, and the consequence 
would be, that they would become stu- 
dents of the dissenting churches. He 
had heard that great advantage would 
accrue from one year's regular at- 
tendance at the University ; but in 
the University of Edinburgh it was 
not consistent with the student’s im- 
provement in general literature that 
he should be qualified in less than five 
years ; and if these five years be real* 
ly necessary for young men of good 
education, should they think it ne- 
cessary to compel another year's at- 
tendance at the divinity ball ? When 
all practical purposes were attained by 
the present system, he could not re- 
cdhcjle himself to subjecting the stu- 
dent to unnecessary discipline, and 
^seconded the motion* of his 
rd^rencl' fi iend, tfyat the retransmis- 
sion of* the overture is inexpedient 
^ was 1 against any alteration. 

"^Some^ jfiirther discussion ensued, 
♦iwii.’ifiejTote feing fowflly, called for* 

.$wM , « oU . oh 

rfty * oV%3, the numbers be mg, Re- 
transmit! 117— NoiJtfL * 
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Propagation of the GosrEt ?i 
Abroad. 

The overture from the presbyteries 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Linlith- 
gow, and the synod of Moray, relative 
to tlie propagation of the Gospel among 
tlie heathens, having been read, a me* 
morial and petition frorn^ Dr Bryce t qf 
Calcutta was read by the clerk. Tliq 
memorial set forth the assiduous la-i 
hours of the presbyterian church of 
Calcutta, towards enlightening the 
minds of the natives of India, in whicli 
tlie bishop and the episcopal church 
had fully co-operated. The memorial 
stated the insufficiency of missionaries 
to accomplish the work of conversion, 
which they had themselves ^andidly 
acknowledged, and that it was to the 
Assembly of the church of Scotland 
they looked for effective means tq 
spread the gospel among the Hindoos. 
A minute of the kirk-session of Cal* 
eutta was also read, approving of the 
memorial. The minute also stated^ 
that the President of the Board of 
Control had expressed his readiness^to 
afford every facility in furtherance of 
the desired object. 

Dr Macwhirter, during t a long re$i« 
dence in India, had paid attention to 
the subject, and for the first ten % 
twelve years he had thought jjpt a sin- 
gle Hindoo could have been convert- 
ed. But the spell was no\y broken ; 
many*of them were regular hearers of 
Dr Bryce, but had not received baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. The doctor, 
in passing a high culogium on his re- 
spected pastor, whose character, he 
said, had been assailed by the libellous 
press, was called to order by i; , r; 

Mr R. Thomson, who sahPthf 
serobly was insulted by sudi ii^cen.C 
allusions, and that the dignity %}$% 
house would be committed 
line was allowed, 
debate might arise, m 
connected with that before the house. 

Dr Macwhirter begged pardon if he 
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liad ten irregular, and hoped that 
lik feelings might be his excuse. 

Eh- Inglis rose, and after some pre- 
liminary observations said, that in 
1796 two overtures had been remitted 
to the Assembly from the synods of 
Fife and Moray, having an object simi- 
lar to the present, which were dismiss- 
ed, it being the opinion of the House 
that the circumstances of the times 
were unfavourable, but that at a future 
time, when no obstacle to the proceed- 
ing presented itself, the Assembly 
would adopt the measure. The rev. 
doctor now called upon the house to 
redeem its pledge, the obstacles be- 
ing now effectually removed. He knew 
there were among the honourable and 
reverend gentlemen present some whose 
opinions bn the subject differed from 
his ; who thought that there wns no 
reasonable prospect — no probability of 
success ; but he rejoiced that circum- 
stances were now materially altered. 
He thought little was to be expected 
from merely preaching the gospel to 
an uneducated, he might say a barba- 
rous people ; they must take the ad- 
vantage of improving young minds 
and teaching the arts of civilization as 
preliminary steps. Schools had been 
opened in India, and already the most 
salutary effect has been produced by 
them ; fend in practising the arts of 
<Kvilksation something was done for 
thefr worldly interests which prepared 
their minds fot embracing the gospel 
of Christ The arms of the Romans 
were an instrument in the hands of 
God to propagate the truth of the 
gospel, which had met with most suc- 
cess in those countries where the peo- 
pleware found more enlightened. But 
s another cause which had 
fcne more than the military despotism 
Romans in enlightening the 
commerce, which Was 
ndW dwrl^d bh in the spirit of peace. 

frohi meaning to say there 
was no hope in preaching the gospel to 
iWf Condition 3 Clod forbid 


that he should limit Divine Graffet 
The reason that he held previous edu- 
cation to be necessary was, that a bar- 
barous people were wedded to their 
superstitious rites ; but give them 
knowledge and i nformation— open their 
‘ideas to judge on other subjects-^-femL 
if will be found thatjsupefstition will 
not stand before intelligent minds*— 
they first doubt, and conviction fol- 
lows. Let them have a standing minis-** 
try and appointed Christian pastors. 
There were learned as well as pious men 
among the natives of India, who were 
imparting the blessings of our enlight- 
ened nation to their countrymen, who 
were balancing between their supersti- 
tious rites and Christianity. On the 
subject of the necessary funds, the re- 
verend gentleman alluded to the many 
natives of this country who had return- 
ed wealthy men, and who felt a strong 
desire to forward the desired object 
which was dear to their hearts. He 
concluded by submitting two motions 
to the house ; the following is the pur- 
port of the latter 

That the Assembly approve the 
general purpose and object of these - 
overtures; appoint a committee to de- 
vise, and report to next Assembly, a 
specific plan for the accomplishment of 
that object, and reserve for the con- 
sideration of next Assembly the means 
of providing the requisite funds by 
appointing kii extraordinary collection, 
as Well as by opening a pubMc subscript 
tion for the accomplishment of that 
pious and benevolent object. 

Mr Duncan of Ruthwell spoke at 
considerable length, strongly opposing 
the opinion, that civilizing must hwP 
cede christianizing, and Veferr&L to 
the present state of the Souths## 
Islands in support of w 
doctrinj, Where the vicesof thth4fft4 
habitants had ;{ bdem 
whose sWOrds Rad been tinned 
ploughshares; ktd gpearSdiifeo 

Dr Baird* seconded the 
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and briefly expressed his concurrence 
in its objeyt. 

Df Nicoll said lie sliould form his 
opinion when lie saw a specific plan of 
which he could approve ; - lie would 
then be as ready as any inaji with his 
^^urseand exertions, but he would not 
now say anything^ that might commit 
him hereafter. 

A member whose name we did not 
learn, Warmly supported the object in 

• view, mid, in allusion to the failures of 
the missionaries, said they had arisen 

. from various causes ; they had been 
disappointed in their plans, or deceived 
by* their agents* and it would have 
been next to a miracle if they had 
fully succeeded. He gave his support 
to the second motion, which would al- 
lojtf time to form a plan, in concocting 
which, the committee would hold com- 
munication with missionaries,aiid adopt 
a code of instructions. 

'Dr Andrew Brown at considerable 
length expressed his concurrence in 
the subjects before the house, and in 
pious and pathetic terms dwelt on the 
state of the population in those coun- 
. tries he had visited, where civilization 
was rapidly advancing, 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to. , 

Education at Home. 

* * 1 M ' ’ ' ’ I' 

Dr Raird briefly stated the purport 
of the overture from the presbytery of 
Edinburgh* vifc. to devise a plan for 

• more effectually promoting education 
and .religious instruction, particularly 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 

v • . ¥ 

^Af^rM&eod tfleu rose, and after 
$xf|re#sipg tho great disadvantage he 
Ipbpured tmdor,vbavins depended cm 
hiring ^.lengthened detail offacts, 
r pf^ed^inJaying Wo^theVuse a 
ctea* of the 

of^the^mentable ignorance of the 

• iwpkii jmopft ofwhonyrarely, and some 


of them never, heard the Bible preach-, 
ed to them, or ever saw it. Instating 
these facts, he begged to be under- 
stood as not meaning to detract from 
the valuable services of the Society for 
propagating Christian Knowledge, or 
those of the Gaelic School Society, and 
its admirable auxiliary ; on the con- 
trary, these institutions had been the 
means of drawing attention to the 
state of the Islands ; but it was melan- 
choly that, after all that had been done, 
thousands were emigrating to the dark 
wilds of America, and passing to eterni- 
ty ignorant of religion. Much is ex- 
pected from a bill in Parliament, and 
it was satisfactory to find, after all 
the clamour about retrenchment, that 
they had been so liberal. The reve- 
rend gentleman forcibly pointed out 
the urgent want of preachers, one 
minister having to do duty at several 
distant stations, divided by snowy 
mountains and stormy seas. He very 
forcibly recommended the two leading 
principles on which the Gaelic School 
Society had acted, viz. the adoption 
of ambulatory schools, and introducing 
the cultivation of English through the 
medihm of Gaelic Schools, by which 
more good had been done in six months 
than by English schools in the 
instance for as many years — and the 
sending of catechists amongst the pe$H 
pie. The Highlanders were fouu of 
conversations during the winter, nights* 
In conclusion the reverend gentleman 
apologised for the imperfect statement 
he had kid before the house, in whose 
hands he confidently left the cause. 

Dr Chalmers approred of the church 
coming forward in the cause; friendly 
as he was to missionaries, he could not 
disguise that he thought shewoulddOi 
mpre than all the missionaries 
cieties whatever. He rejoic^^higi^ajh 
to Jaaiimj a breathing-tim$ 
controversies, and conclu4e4 Wfa 
pressing his cordial appimba!^n. 
measure* ■■ * • - - i-«*i f «? -,rpd ho 

The following 
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mously agreed to That, after hear- 
ing the wants of the inhabitants of 
* the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, and their claims upon the benefi- 
cence of the public most ably and 
feelingly Stated, the Assembly most 
cordially gate their approbation to the 
Object proposed in the overtures, and 
'unanimously appointed a committee to 
Inquire and report to the Assembly as 
to an advisable plan for the church to 
adopt for increasing the means of 
education and religious instruction 
throughout Scotland in general where 
it may be needed, but particularly in 
theHighlands and Islands, and in large 
and populous cities and towns, and take 
what proper and prudent measures 
may ha in tlieir power for the in- 
formation and direction of next As- 
sembly. 

The petition and appeal by the 
Rev. Mr McGregor Stirling, minister 
of Port, and Robert Blair, one of his 
elders, against the sentence of the 
Synod of Perth and Stirling, was next 
taken into consideration. Mr Jeffrey, 
on the part of the appellants, gave a 
r brief statement of some circumstances 
i which had taken place subsequeht to 
( the judgment of synod, whereby it 
^appeared that an arrangement bad 
, J>een entered into, by which Mr Stir- 
rhpg was, to demit his office into the 
. hand^ of an assistant and successor. 
The leagued gentleman concluded, with 
praying for a reversal of the sentence 
of deposition. The members of the 
synod present acquiesced in the pro- 
position. * 

Ur Nicolf stated this to be a case of 
a most melancholy nature— a case 
which called more for sympathy than 
w^lshment. He believed there was 
||t| one sentiment in the house respect** 

29* The Moderator 
he hajd received" a letter 
'Sinclair, along with a 
Analysis of the Sta- 
ff stiM Account of Scotland. This 


letter stated that considerable progress 
had been made in the completion of 
the work, and it was probable it would 
be published in the course of the year. 

Dr Inglis stated that Sir John Sin- 
clair had made a present of the copy- 
right of the Statistical Account 
Scotland to the Society for the Bene- 
fit of the Sons of the Clergy ; and it 
had lately been proposed by that so- 
ciety to publish an abridgement of 
that work, brought down to the pre- 
sent time. He therefore suggested 
the propriety of the Assembly being 
cautious in expressing any opinion 
upon the general value of the publi- 
cation, although Sir Jobh was entitled 
to the thanks of the Assembly for bis 
attention, because an expression of ap- 
proval might be injurious to the work- 
winch the Society for the Benefit of 
the Sons of the Clergy had in con- 
templation to publish. 

The commission of the General As- 
sembly was then appointed, Sir Henry 
Moncrieff to act for the Moderator. 

June 2.— The Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Institution for Building of 
Churches and Chapels, was held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, when a most nu- 
merous and respectable company at- 
tended. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was called to the Chair at 
one * o'clock, on which he suggested 
that the Report be read. The Rev. 
Dr Barrett read the Report, which 
stated, that during the la^t year 182 
applications had been received for as- 
sistance, some of which are still under . 
the consideration of the Committee, 
and grants have been made in @2 cases, 
amounting to 13,7552. and by the ajd 
of that sum additional accommodation 
will be obtained for . 17>6®P 
The number of free and iu^gpropwar 
ted sitting ^ill he 13,088. 
number" of applications made , 

egtahllshqiettt the 

in $6 i^fcrea*^ 

sed offers of accommodation, the ori- 
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ginal sums voted have been increased ; 
and that the total of grants amounts 
to # 7 6,880/.; but 21 grants, amount- 
ing to 4955/*, have, from different 
causes, been relinquished ; and that in 
five instances the works have been 
completed without claiming the -sums 
whteh have been voted, amounting.to 
530/. The total amount of grants is 
71,395/. At Beddington, Kingsbury, 

- Cirencester, and Southend, increased 
accommodation was effected* and the 
grants rated by the Society were not 
claimed by the parties, they having 
found their own resources adequate to 
the work, and leaving the grants to be 
appropriated to more urgent purposes. 
The Society has lent its aid towards 
producing additional accommodation 
for fifty, forty, or thirty-five persons, 
where only that number was required, 
and contributed to provide church - 
room for much greater numbers gjb 
Bath, Wrexham, Walsall, Coventry, 
and other places ; and by the grants 
which have been made, additional ac- 
commodation will be provided for 
92,655 persons; and that of this num- 
ber the free and unappropriated sit- 
tings amount to 69,295 ; but still there 
were thousands and tens of thousands 


of donations, subscription^ received, to 
dividends on stock in "public funds, to 
sale of consolidated 3 per cent, annui- 
ties, to sale of 3 per cent, ditto, and to 
sale of furniture, amounts to 24,733/. 
7.v. 9d ; and by the grants paid, by 
charge and disbursements, &c.amouuts 
to the same sum. A most munificent 
subscription was made by the cpjpi- 
pany, amounting to upwards of2Q$0/. 

United Secession Synod. 

Wednesday, September 15 , 
Tiib synod proceeded to the consi- 
deration of a cause, affecting the cha- 
racter of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 
minister of Albion Chapel, London, 
which came to them by reference from, 
tfye Presbytery of London, and by pro- 
test from Mr Fletcher himself, against 
certain parts of the presbytery's pro- 
cedure. The charges against Mr F. 
related, 1st, to his conduct, in break- 
ing promises of marriage made by him 
to a young lady, the daughter of a 
most respectable minister of the Se- 
cession Church, and the various aggra- 
vations which had accompanied that 
conduct, into which the Presbytery of 
London, had conceived it to be tfieir 


for whom clmrch-accojnmodation re- 
in dins yet to be provided, and the So- 
ciety, to continue their work, must de- 
pend entirely upon the public. The 
whole an^punt of the donations recei- 
ved, an<! which has been invested in 
the public* funds, is 61,209/. 18,?. \0d. 
and that; of annual subscriptions, 300/. 
The amount of money actually paid, 
and of grants, to the payment of which 
the Society ha® pledged themselves, 
H 71,394 /. ; anft the disposable ba- 


1 willbe 69,295, 

’ maynayh the Gospel 

p^adfett' p state- 

1823, to 1824, 


duty to institute an inquiry ; and 
2dly, to charges preferred against J^lr 
Fletcher by his session, for dispensing 
the Lord's Sumper, in direct opposition 
to two deeds of the session, delaying 
the celebration of that ordinance. 

* The minutes of the presbytery were 
read, and the various papers connected 
with the business, which were* very 
numerous, and among the rest, part of 
a petition from Mr Fletcher, stating 
that he did not mean to be present at 
this meeting, and requesting the synod 
to appoint a committee to ascertain 
the charges preferred against h«|i, a# 
allow him till next 
^prepare his 

adjourned $1 the eyen||0V' ^ 

The court having Wain met M k$f 


irvu xyti. tmr p 
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4^js»,«e>Hi# > 4 ) )ifwieity of other papers 
$jfgre)tfeq^aod ^mgng the rest, apeti* 
tiftjti signed i*y.fcf> members and seat- 
Albion Street congrega- 
tion,: complaining of the proceedings of 
$he presbytery; stating that their p^s- 
JitHlmot been gnilty of breach of 
pramip, of .marriage, but had only 
*fcm\ delay ; complaining of a pro- 
C#fc$ being instituted agmnst MrFkl- 
ohor in a civil court ; and entreating 
tbeaynod to dismiss the affair^ and to 
accept tlic declarations and acknow- 
ledgments which their pastor had of- 
fered* Another petition of the same 
import was also read from some of the 
elders, deacons, and members of Wells' 
Street congregation, containing about 
*130 signatures 

The remaining part of the petition 
from Mr Fletcher was then read, con- 
taining an account of the particulars 
of the .defence lie proposed to make at 
5 next meeting of synod, and stating 
jAh&t he denied nothing that lie had 
bitten to that young lady, but wished 
alibis letters to be taken in their pro- 
per meaning ; and that it was on ac- 
count of the melancholy state of his 
brother that he wished the inar?iage 
;4esUyed. He complained of the man- 
in s f which the lady's father had 
U> him ; and of his refusing to 
tgubmifothe^ matter to arbitration, but 
him in the ci- 
vil cOi&ti.which had subjected him to 
abcmt^C^ ofexpeuses. ' 

The synod then proceeded to the 
consideration of the question. 

Same discussion in the outset took 
place pn Mr Fletcher's protest and ap- 
peal 

^Mr Lothian of Edinburgh, was of 
. opinion, that the synod could not ai- 
protest* Mr Fletcher fail- 
he must be considered 
deputed from it; and e^en 
ftp* the court todi*- 
fcf afcthat protest, lie was 


decidedly pf opinion thiLjtahjmdd 

dismissed. . ,p \r \ t ., (> , , t 

Mr Hay of Kinrosn»MWW«d T /M r 
Fletcher as wishing to procrastinate 
the business. He had received a . re- 
gular summons from the presbytery to 
a ttoud tlm^nod, , yet. be not quly Adi ^ 
od to appear > bpt offered up excuse for 
his absence. , ,, «„ 

Mr Brown, of Ralkeith .{paid* th$t 
the protest of Mr Fletcher against the * 
proceedings of the presbytery, w^s to 
bring the matter before the synod, and 
his petition to take it out of their hands 
again ; and, therefore, that the pro- 
test ought to he laid, aside altoge- 
ther. •»,'{■ 

Mr Thomson of Coldstream thought 
the question now ought to be, is Mr 
Fletcher guilty of the charges contain- 
ed in the statement made by the pres- 
bytery or not ? If any member of the 
G^urt thought lie was not guilty, let 
him rise and say so. For his part, be 
had not a doubt of his guilt; and, 
therefore, for the honour of religion, 
and the prosperity and even existence 
of the Secession Church in London, 
the court ought to come to aw imme- 
diate and proper decision— a decision 
which would make it appear to the 
whole Christian world, that they held 
such crimes in abhorrence. 

Mr Comrie of Fennycuick said, that 
the apology off Mr Fletcher /or not 
fulfilling his engagement,; founded mi 
the conduct of his brother,^ was. quite 
untenable ; for even allowing that his 
brother had been insane, would this, be 
an apology for rooting out his affection 
fo&a young lady, t<| whom he was 
pledged by the most solemn, arwjLsa- 
er&l promises ? The same migbtjfe 
said of J&e opposition of his^igtnfs, 
and, tlierpfcwre no. considered tbq Hiar- 
$es> fujly subsfewtiatedj and 
<*K(Jwpl«rywi^e8btiiMf(ni{w«!ir! . 

; , D» Haltwap {ttf-dfe*. >wgift<<>pw«p> 
, aj^pr«pase(UHeiWit#4lBWti tfwtW/flfliw 
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proceed tojudge of the censure to be 
inflicted on Mr Fletcher. 

.Mr M'Gilchrist ofDunse said, that 
he wished to call the attention of the 
court, for a few minutes, to the im- 
portance of the decision they should 
.come to iff this matter. The very 
istencc of their congregations in Lon- 
don, depended on that decision : and 
if they should suffer such a stain to 
rest bn one of their members, without 
due hii vest igation, or fail, if the charge 
were Substantiated, in passing such a 
sentence, as would show that they had 
not abandoned the discipline of the 
church, their consistency would be 
wholly at an end. That such conduct 
as Mr Fletcher had evinced should 
give offence, and call forth the disap- 
probation of every religious and every 
well-disposed person, was just what 
might have been expected, and he trust- 
ed the court would show their decided 
displeasure at the course which he 
had pursued. The reverend gentle- 
man than took a review of the various 
steps of Mr Fletcher’s conduct ; his 
breaking up of the correspondence, he 
Said, was peculiarly aggravated by the 
expressions which Mr F. used, viz. 
that it is not the decree of Heaven that 
she should be his wife, at least so long 
as her venerable father survived. Mr 
M*Gilchrist next referred to the rea- 
sons assigned by Mr Fletcher for 
breaking his promise, which he said 
was nothing more than a scheme for 
getting off from his engagement. The 
court, lie conceived, must come to one 
of the following decisions, either tp 
give Mr Fletcher a solemn rebuke, to 
feftspetidhim from the office of the mi- 
nistry, Or to depose him altogether. 
itt%mne^a&es the ftrst of these would 
be' suffieikt ; os, for example, Where 
the-party has sincerely repented of his 
crimes : 5 But the here f (said the 
fretfeHend gen tlem an] is tery different ; 
inaafouch wt only stilj 


asserts his owh iohocenoe, hot tiKitee 
his friends because they say he has 
done wrong. His confession at thfc 
bar of the Court of King’s Bench, >vafc 
solely to serve a purpose, nam^Jy, to 
save damages. In his humble opinion, 
in order to benefit the individual him- 
self, and to wipe away the reproach 
which his conduct had cast on the 1 Se- 
cession Churchy he eught to be sub* 
pended till he discover abetter tertipbr 
of mind, and give evidence of genuine 
repentance. 

Mr Young of Perth, saw in the 
whole of Mr Fletcher’s conduct, not 
only no signs of repentance, hut a con- 
tinued hardness, and a determined in- 
difference to the feelings of those whom 
he had injured. For the purity of the 
church, and for the interests of a large 
community, no palliation should be 
made of these charges, but a proper 
sentence pronounced on the offender. 

Mr Kidston of Glasgow, considered 
this case as exceedingly aggravated, hi 
consequence of the duplicity of Mr 
Fletcher. He therefore proposed that 
the Presbytery of London be appoint- 
ed to meet on an early day, that Mr 
Fletcher be enjoined to appear before 
said presbytery, to confess the offences 
of which the synod has found him 
guilty, and to be solemnly rebuked *t 
the bar of said presbytery j and if lie 
shall not make confession, and -submit 
to censure, the presbytery shall be en- 
joined to suspend him ; and toVemit 
the cause to the synod that they may 
inflict higher censure. This he con- 
sidered to he the best method of main- 
taining the authority of that presby- 
tery, and of making a salutary im- 
pression on the public mind in Lon- 
don. 1 '• S 

Mr Hay of Kinross thought,tbat 
every man must be satisfiedofMr 
Fletcher’s guilt ; and alLseegil^^r^ 
that he ought to be Cepotn*ed. HBnt 
he thought London tftfcWorit pfaee 
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fur ^t ; censure, as it would 

Wjal^ded withno beneficial effect; 
^nereas, it pronounced by this court, 
}£ y^ould have much more weight. He 
concluded, with giving it as his opi- 
jiionf that Mr Fletcher be suspended 
until he gave signs of true repentance 
Jfor his past couduet. 

Mr Fleming of West Calder said, 
rj thut there was 4 religious body iu the 
metropolis, whose edification ought to 
' "be consulted ; and that tire synod was 
, bound to act towards Mr Fletcher in 
,thc* same manner as they would to- 
wards an elder of Albion Street Cha- 
pel.* He did not think that referring 
the cause to the London Presbytery 
for censure, was answering that edifi- 
cation ; the presbytery having remit- 
ted it to the synod, with a request 
that that court would terminate the 
business without sending it back to 
them. He therefore thought Mr Flet- 
cher ought to he rebuked at the bar 
of the synod. 

; s Dr Hall supported the motion made 
Mr Kidstou, which had originally 
, bpen suggested by himself in an early 
^tage of the discussion. 

^r Lothian, after showing thaUthis 
cause intimately connected with 
the maintenance of the purity of reli- 
gio^andpf the discipline of the church, 
,^aid, fye sorry, and he w as sure 
pvery ppe >vas sorry, that no member 
pf the court could say that this mini- 
ster should not be censured. There 
were present at least 200 members, 
<&ud not one seemed to have the incli- 
nation to say a single word in his de- 
fence. He then submitted the follow- 
ing motion to the court : " That Mr 
Fletcher lip suspended from the exer- 
Cise of ins pifice, and from church fel- 
^fV^lii||*-un^il next meeting of the sy- 
he be summoned to at- 

H» . that he 

the bar ,of this court, 
ff pe farther dealt with 


as they shall see oause, acqprdiqg tp 
the rules of the church, with certifi- 
cation” 

Mr Barlas of Dunfermline was of 
opihion, that too much importance was 
attached bp some to Mr Fletcher's 4b- 
$ence. His absence w as, in this view 
of flie matter, an aggravation of bis 
offence. Had Mr Fletcher been pre- 
sent, he would have moved/ not fpr 
suspension, but immediate deposition; 
but for the sake of not giving to, the 
sentence of the court the appearance 
of undue severity, ljc wouhf move, that 
in consequence of Mr Fletcher’s ab- 
sence, although it must appear to every 
one, that his absence is altogether con- 
tumacious, he be immediately suspend- 
ed from the exercise of his ministerial 
functions, and summoned to appear at 
the bar of tills court at their licit 
meeting, to he farther dealt, with as 
they shall see cause ; with an express 
certification, that if Mr Fletcher fail- 
ed then to appear and satisfy the court, 
they should proceed to farther cen- 
sure. 

Several other members spoke much 
to the same effect, and after consider- 
able discussion, in the course of which 
various motions were proposed, all 
agreeing, how ever, as to the necessity 
of suspending Mr Fletcher, at least 
for some time, Mr Lothian's motion 
was agreed to. 


Shortly afterw ards a meeting of the 
Members of the Albion Chapel^ in Lon- 
don ^Vall, took place, for the purpose 
of considering the case of the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher, apd of adopting 
such measures as should appear to b- 
necessary. . At six o'clock the ddbift* 
•of the Chapel* wore opened/ and,^|ie 
buil4nig was immediately 
to^ff9pati6n r< *' *'* tc 
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* Mr Jones, after deprecating tlie 
attempt which he said the Synod of 
Edinburgh had made to, foist upon 
the congregation of Albion Chapel a 
minister respecting whose talents and 
character they had no knowledge what- 

* ever, read the following resolution ;•*- 
<{ That the Kejr. Alexander FletcJfer, 
whom we havccliosep to be our minister 
for the last thirteen years, be still con- 
side'red by us as sucli, notwithstanding 
th(*. unfounded and invidious attack 
made by his enemies against his moral 
character, and the unparalleled and 
unchristian sentence passed by the 
’United Associate Synod at Edinburgh, 
on the 15th inst., suspending him from 
preaching to us for six months to 
come ; being fully convinced that his 
persecution m tjns instance originated 
in malice, was carried on by envy, and 
tfhe decision accomplished by the force 
of false evidence.** 

The resolution was seconded and 
proposed by Mr Jones, (Mr Fletcher 
declining to put it, as it related so 
.immediately to himself,) and carried 
unanimously, with the exception of 
one hand which was held up against it. 

Some person suggested, that the 
gentleman who had raised his hand 
against the resolution had not under- 
stood the question, 

t The gentleman rose and said, I un- 
derstood it perfectly well. (Some dis- 
approbation.) * , 

Mi* Fletcher said, that the gentle- 
man in que*stion was the first person 
who had showed hospitality to him 
. in London. £)n his coining to the 
metropolis,, it was at that gentlcman*s 
^iable that he first broke bread, and it 
: wa^ in h|s ted *that he first, slept. He 
t liim to be an excellent man 

aha a Christian, but he also believed 
.^im to he deceived. He forgave hi m , 
jmd called ^upon the aSsemlny to dis- 

• cover no more signs of disapprobation. 

Mr J. Douglas moved a resolution, 

** declaring the determination of the 


members of the chape? to support the 
minister ,whom they loved, and not 1 to 
suffer themselves to be robbed of the 
place of worship, which by their volun- 
tary contributions they had erected, 
for the purpose of his preaching to 
them the Everlasting Gospel. 

The motion was 'seconded*’ put, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr Fletcher observed, that in the 
presence af Ihm who was the searcher 
of all hearts, the impression 6f that 
moment would never be erased from 
his bosom. He would say in the words 
of Ruth to Naomi- — “ With you I will 
live, with you I will die." (Applause.^ 

Two declarations were here read, 
which, it was announced would lie for 
signatures of the adult and the youthful 
attenders of the chapel. They seve- 
rally expressed approbation of Mr 
Fletcher's conduct, and a determina- 
tion to support him. 

On the motion of Mr Jones, it was 
ordered that the managers of the 
chapel be instructed to draw up and 
publish a statement in answer to the ■ 
falsehoods which had been circulated 
by Mr Kirkaldy and some other mem- 
befs of the Synod, respecting certain 
proceedings which had taken, plubb in 
the chapel. 1 5 ^ 

Mr Fletcher then ascended th^^Wd- 
pit and addressed the aufliefi&e. It 
might be expected that lie \fould 
enter into a very full detail the 
particulars connected with his un- 
worthy history, but he intended only 
to advert to a few particulars, lea- 
ving the whole subject to be more 
fully explained in a printed statement, 
which, by a painful necessity, he felt 
himself compelled To lay before the 
religious British public^ In thd month 
of April last, an action /ujds' raised 
against the humble iddiV|d'uat T«'ho 
was addressing them 14 the CpuVt ojf 
King’s Bench. Th& ‘ diraUdn that * 
evening was not Vtfethdr iftiit pro- 
ceeding was merited ; the question. 
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Lupou attention at that 
We f business was, whether 
tl^^cimu could have beeu avoided. 
Hjfr ^ould allow it to be supposed that 
he; formed the plan— the cruel, de- 

liberate, despicable plan— of violating 
the most sacred engagements. But it 
w^ulfl ^be necessary to see whether 
there did not exist strong reasons why 
th^ ^ase -should i\ot have come before 
the. public. Who were'the parties ? — 
Ope was a professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow, and he, the other, was a 
preacher of the Gospel. The character 
of the former was sufficiently public ; 
but his was more so on account of his 
locality. Was it not then desirable 
for the interests of religion, that the 
case should have been kept out of 
Court? lie believed that there was 
hot a Christian in England in the 
possession of his faculties who would 
answer “ No.” The interests of re- 


stance whlcb bad produced^ effqcV 
upon lps mind ppver to be destroyed. 
He laboured under a degree of agony, 
and indescribable suffering of mind, 
such as he had never suffered before, 
and such as bp f rusted he should ueycf 
experience again. He was in that, state ^ 
when he received the letter to which 
he had alluded. He 'knew that the 
writer of that letter was of an irascible 
disposition, and that, perhaps,, might 
apologize Tor its style. Perhaps that 
individual did not believe that his (Mr 
Fletcher's) situation was such as he 
had described to him. He hpd stated 
to him that his attachment to the lady 
was as strong as ever, but that there 
existed a barrier to tli^ir union which 
Providence alone coul,d remove. The 
circumstances of the case were stated 
amongst the managers of the chapel, 
and he was told by one of those gentle- 
men that lie would be ruined if lie did 


ligiop were involved in the case, and 
he felt that. He received a letter 
siting that if he did not marry a 
certain individual in September, an 
acC|pn would be raised against him. 

the time when he received the 
letter, and, indeed, for a few Meeks 
previously to that period, he was in a 
^te of great affliction. He had a soul 
save<3, and it would not avail him 
to tli at which was not true. 

^ ^eclared, t ag ^ipan and a Christian 
minister? tl^t Fpr several M eeks before 
tf^lcitWye^hedb im he had been in 
a state ot extreme agony of mind. 
Great was liis affliction, whena belo- 
ved sister died, who was the darling of 
his heart, and whom he nursed in ear- 
ly age { great was his affliction, when 
Ij^ lqst w mother distinguished for her 
^fi^ eru4ition, her historical lore, 
^Ajber theological knowledge; great, 
affliction winch visited 
ip’fft,,"!* father expired, and 
^-- Joubger sisters to him as a 

iff « mb r ace 4 3 

.fctafce the circum- 


not marry the girl. At this conduct 
he felt 'a degree of indignation M'hich 
he could not repress. He, however, 
took means to prevent the case coming 
before a Court of Justice, and for that 
purpose he wrote to Mr Dick, request- 
ing that the matter might be submit- 
ted to the arbitration of fouy ministers 
in Englaud ; two to be chosen by each 
party ; and of four laymen in ScoV 
land, two to be chosen by each partjjj 
in like manner and tP abide by thcijr 
decision. To that^ letter, he received 
an ansM er of haughty disdain, tie 
then called on Dr Waugh; w ith whom 
he found Mr Broadfoot, and he told 
the doctor to endeavour to dissuade 
Mr Dick from bringing the <case ( iot$ 
Court Dr Waugh said, “ My jieay * 
Sandy, I was thinking of the . same*‘ 
thing last night in bed.” Dr ’ 
and IVty Broadfoot both wvote io Mf, 
Dic)< to advise him ‘pyt tp pgitatp 
subject, iff a, court, Qjf.pfy 
out the door 
would open to 

Those letters wcre,aisregef(hfp. ( .Aft^f 
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tlfeV 1$ yks,'&!tlc*ul to lake any 
apfolog^ inat' he could, consistent! y 
with truth ; hut it was proposed that 
he should put his name to a paper 
which Dr Dick should hare it in nts 
power to fill up with what he pleased. 
r i f hcfihe said that hd would rather ditf 
than consent to gucb a proposal. >vt 
lenglli the matter went into court, and 
Mr Scarlett, after some obervations, 
proposed a cohiprbmLe, which vra3 
accented.— A fter that coin prom i se had 
taken place, lie supposed that nothing 
more would have been said on the sub- 
ject, and lie scrupulously avoided say- 
ing anything respecting it himself'; 
what, then, would be thought of Dr 
Dick's family, when if was known they 
sent the whole of the papers which had 
been prepared for the trial to the 
Presbytery of London, to furnish mat- 
ter of accusation against him ? — [Here 
.Mr Fletcher read Mr Scarlett's speech 
in the Court of Kings Bench.] — Mr 
Brougham, the counsel for the opposite 
party accepted the offer of compromise; 
send his speech contained the following 
remarkable passage : “ The lady does 
not Come here to persecute the defend- 
ant : she does not ask for damages by 
way of compensation for* an injury, 
which no damages can repay, but for 
the vindication of her character.” 
WJiat was mpiired was given ; the 
reparation wh ich was knight was made ; 
the compromise was accepted; and the 
Lord Chief Justice (beared himself 
satisfied with the conduct of both par- 
ties. J He had Supposed that the coiri- 
. promise would have satisfied the Pres- 
bytery pf London, but Mr Broadfoot 
J and 1 sonic other members of that body 

f fc'npt satisfied with it. He was 
Hat tune ignorant that at the Very 
thd Vbhipfomise wits Agreed to 
. anathiP jildt 1 wk^ brewirig 

WMd MJbkfhedlhaLshtfe 
oh leh^ihg the" court 

iMk’mr w it is hot 

Ve |have done 



with him in ‘ a Cdurt* df '^Li 
will have 1dm in thV t! E& — 

Court.” There were olil^ tWo » 
in which the Presbytery of lloti&yn * 
could have received the documents,' 
They must cither have been otter- 
ed, and that would have beeft a most 
dishonourable act, or they in list have 
been solicited. In the latter ‘eiseit 
would have been the duty of thp bari 
ties in the North to have said thsfj;’ 
they could not give them uj>, be- 
cause they had entered into a coni-' 
promise with the, party to whom they ’ 
referred. He w r as extremely anxious 
to know liow the Presbytery became 
possessed of the documents, and he 
cross-examined Mr Broadfoot pretty 
closely on the subject. Mr Broadfoot 
hesitated, but at length* said that he 
had told him. He said, “ That may 
be, Mr Broadfoot, but I positively 
declare, upon my lion our, that I Lave 
forgotten it.” Mr Broadfoot then,, 
changed colour, and said, “ Well, I 
will tell you.” He then informed hirh 
that a few days after the trial lie saw 
Dr Dick, and told him that the Pres-| 
by ter y intended to take cognizance of 
the*affair ; to which Dr Dick replied," 
that he had got all the papers ready.* 
and that they might have them* Coma 
anything be more invidioUs tha^jmehj 
a proceeding on the part of U fafhily 
Who said, through the mouth’ of their 
most eloquent and patriotic Counsel, 
that they came noPin to court to perse- 
cute him ? If they did not wish to 
persecute him there, it seemed that 
tliey were determined to persecute 
him somewhere else, however. He 
had now led his hearers up the banks 
of the stream of calumny* ytdth which 
it had been sought to overwhelm 
anil pointed hut to fhemVhe ffiu 


Source, of mal i gnity wlienb 
He had been obliged tO loHlP ai p^ 
of the Case only/reseiVjWirfuli aet 
for a printed stat^nbntT/ He 
not detain them by 
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the proceedings in the Presbytery.—- 
That body had exercised the greatest 
y severity towards him under the sanction 
of the very minister who came last 
Sunday to take possession of the pulpit. 
So malignant was their conduct, that 
a brave man who would have shed his 
blood in the service of his country re- 
tired from them, and declared that he 
would never agd'n return. He was re- 
presented as acting extravagantly and 
like a fanatic in the pulpit every Lord’s 
*day. An old lady who had lately 
arrived in London said to the friend 
in whose house she resided, “ So poor 
Fletcher is raving, I iind. He is quite 
a madman, and has put everybody out 
of his chapel/’ “ Well,” said her friend, 
“ next Sunday you shall go to see the 
empty chapel, and hear the extravagant 

{ readier.” She went, and lifting up 
er hands said, “ Oh, what falsehoods 
they tell of him ! I never saw the 
lj&e before/’ Those who lived in Lon- 
don knew that was the real state of 
ibe case ; but the good people of the 
uorth believed all that was said of him. 
It was said that the most respectable 


part of the congregation were } iii op- 
position to him. He was certain that 
two pews at the utmost would contain 
all that respectable part of the congre- 
gation. The delegates, likewise, indul- 
ged in some* abuse of the congregation 
bf Wells-street chapel* That was thb 
oldest congregation of their persuasion 
in London. It might be called their 
mother-^nay, their grandmother ; for 
it was the mother of the Miles's-lane 
congregation, and that was the mother 
of the one he was addressing. This, 
then, their venerable grandmother, 
was to have her reputation blasted in 
her old age. After contradicting some 
other statement of the London dele- 
gates, the reverend gentleman conclu- 
ded by reading the sentence of the 
Synod of Edinburgh, aud the protest 
which he had presented against it. 

After a short hymn and prayer lnid 
been gone through, the meeting dis- 
persed. 

(These discussions terminated in Mr 
Fletcher quitting the Secession and 
setting on foot an independent chapel.) 
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Scotland, it seems, has had consider- 
ably mor£ than its share in the im- 
provement of trade last year. The in- 
crease of the Customs for the Empire 
: was one-tenth ; the increase for Liver- 
pool one-eighth; the increase of the 
Clyde, the great outlet of North Bri- 
tain, no less than onc-fourth. 

Increasing Prosperity of Liver- 
pool. 

The number of vessels arrived at 
this port in 1823, exceeded that of 1822 
by 59 1 3 being in4he former year 9*507, 
measuring 1,120,114 tons. The cot- 
ton trade there appears to have no cli- 
max, tbe supplies having prodigiously 
augmented last year, although unpre- 
cedentedly l$rgc in 1822. The import 
into all Great Britain in 1823 was 
671,6’23*bags, of which Liverpool en- 
* grossed 578,512 bags, viz. 


* From 

Bags. 

Increase. 

Bags. 

Decrease. 

Bags. 

United States 4*12,020 

122,031 


Brazil, &c 

135,973 

341 


Demerara,&c. 

8,126 

— * 

7,464 

■ West Indies... 

11,736 

3,846 


East Indies.... 

3,142 

1,021 


Other farts... 

2,516 

1,356 



578,512 19A.M.* 7,164 


The consumption of this 'article is* 
nW calculated to fee 10,880 bags per 
week. 

The supply of timber continues in- 
creasing from the British Colonies irt 
North America, notwithstanding th£ 
new duty, being in 1823 upwards of 
5,000,000 feet. The number of hides 
is also much greater, last year's import 
being <$8,000, and that of 1822; 
87.^,000. The duties received at the 
Custom-house in 1823, amounted to 
1,808,402/. 1 3,y. exceeding those of 
1822,217,278/. 18.9. 2c/. 

Chamber op Commerce: 

Pursuant to adjournment, a meet- 
ing was held at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, for the purpose of resu- , 
ming the consideration of the plan for 
forming a Chamber of Commerce in the 
City of London. About 200 of thq, 
most Vespectable merchants, bankers, 
ship-owners, &c., were assembled for the 
purpose of hearing the result of the 
proceedings which had taken place 
since the last meeting. * 

Mr Manning, M. r. took the Chair, 
and after stating the proceedings at N 
the former meeting, 

Mr John Smith, Chairman of the 
* 7 
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CAtfffiWfefe/'Veiit through a detailed 
staWjM&l;* bf them ensures which had 
been aTOpted from the first agitation 
of*tlie question for the formation of a 
Cl&mber of Commerce in the metro- 
polis, upon the same principles as those 
existing in many of the principal cities 
and outsorts of the United Kingdom. 
He, id the first instance, addressed the 
following letter t\» the, Earl of Liver- 
pool : — 

“ Ncw-street, Spring-gardens ? 

“ Sept. 23. 1823, 

f< My Lord— I have the honour to 
transmit to your lordship the Report 
of a Committee of fnereliants and bank- 
ers, appointed to conduct an important 
application to Parliament, which recei- 
ved your lordship's sanction and sup- 
port ; and the general meeting cVf 
merchants and bankers, participating 
fully in the gratitude expressed by ilie 
committee, directed me, as their chair- 
man, to communicate to your lordship 
the account of their proceedings, as the 
most respectful mode of acknowledg- 
ing their obligation to your lordship. 

( “ I have the honour to he, my lord, 
“ Your lordship's most obedient 
“ and faithful humble servant, 

“ J. Smith. 
u IV the Earl of Liverpool, &e. &c.” 

Since then he had had several inter- 
views with tlje noble lord upon the sub- 
ject, the result of which would be fully 
seen upon the perusal of the follow- 
ing letter* which he bad received with- 
in the, last few dpys, and subsequent 
to their former meeting : — 

“ Fife House, March 26. 1824. 
Si&— The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having communicated to me 
th'b Report of the Committee presen t- 
e4aCi public meeting of merchants, 
ihiftpwners, on the 1 8th 
on the expedience of es- . 
srCJiambe* of Cobimeree in 
th&®^p^iBaori, I think if right 


to apprize yftjx of my sentihifnts ds t6 
the intended Wtitutiopi ' 

I do the fullest justice to the mo- 
tives of those who have set it op foot ; 
but I am satisfied that it is wholly tin- 
necessary, that it can be productive of 
ltn real advantage, and that it ipay‘ 
eventually lead to much evil and incon- 
venience. 

<f I can quite understand the advan- 
tage arising from particular interests 
associating for their own special 'pro- 
tection ; hut I can see no benefit likely 
to result from a general association 
such ns that now proposed^ and if any 
particular interest should* acquire a 
preponderating influence in it, (which 
it may be difficult topr event,) the in- 
stitution might in that case operate 
most injuriously upon nil "other into 
rests and branches of industry. 

“ I do not think it necessary to 
trouble you by entering into further 
details on this subject, after having 
candidly stated to you my opinion ; 
but I am sure it will occur to you, that 
in every respect there must be a ma- 
terial difference between an institution 
of this nature in the out pm ts and ma- 
nufacturing towns, which are at a con- 
siderable distance from the seat of go- 
vernment, and such ;pi establishment 
in the city of London, Where all per- 
sons who may feel themselves aggrie- 
ved have spen easy and immediate ac- 
cess to the executive government arid 
parliament. r « 

**l have the honour to be, your very 
obedient humble servant, '* 

“ LlVEfltoOL. * 
“ John Smith, Esq. &C. &c* w l '. 
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bjr whicjf, tlm subject would, rest to af- 
final time to inquire whether any mo- 
difications could be made by which the 
objections of his Majesty's ministers 
might be removed, and the prospects 
of the original plan preserved. He 
concluded by reading certain resolu^ 
tipnfc for the above purpose. * 

Mr Hibbert proposed an amendment 
to the effect, “ That it appeared to the 
•meeting, that no real benefit was like- 
ly \e yesult from the establishment of 
a Chamber of Commerce in the city of 
London, but on the contrary such a 
measure would be attended with many 
injurious effects.” 

Mr Toohe seconded ^hc amendment. 

Mr Freshfiulcf spoke at considerable 
length in favour of the project. 

t Mr J. Young was firmly convinced 
that every separate branch of com- 
merce ought to be represented by 
members of its own body. This was 
The most natural and efficient course ; 
and he considered it quite unnecessary 
to seek protection from any united 
body so long as the interests of each 
different denomination of trade could, 
through its own members, meet with 
that attention and redress which other 
towns from their distance from the 
seat of government, were deprived of. 

*Mr John Hall, at the time of his 
joining thq committee, entertained 
very upfavourabk; ideas to the institu- 
tion ; but from what lie had seen since 
liis becoming a member of the commit- 
tee, he felt strongly prepossessed that 
its adoption would be ofinfinitc bene- 
fit to the general commercial inte- 
* rests of the city of London. 

' After some observations from Mr 


Colvin, am} others, the 
^en^p^nt was negatived. , , /i: , 

Jfffi resolution wpfflfc 

sgplWjMr 3qnj^mpp^w, seconded 

pvj(?Upn ^at theadvan^ 
from a ^hamber of 


Commerce in the c}ty } 

greatly depend upon an , nnreptrAm^d; 
and cordial commndtcatmn, with the * 
several branches of his Majesty s gp- 
vernment fpr the time being; it has 
learnt with deep regret from a com- 
munication recently addressed by the 
right lion, the Earl of Liverpool to 
John Sijriith, Esq. M. 1\ chairman of, 
the late committee, tlyit strong objec- 
tions are entertained %y liis Majesty's 
Ministers to such an association being 
formed within the City of London ; 
that under such circumstances, it is 
expedient to defer the consideration 
of said report until it shall have been 
ascertained whether any, and, if any, 
what modifications of the project will 
meet the inconveniences which it is 
apprehended might arise from such ail 
institution in the metropolis, distin- 
guished from similar existing associa- 
tions in several of the ports of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, some of which have re- 
ceived the special sanction of the crown, 
and all of them enjoying the counte- 
nance of his Majesty's government/' 

Copies of this day's resolutions were 
directed to be forwarded to tlie Earl 
of Liverpool and the President of the 
Board of Trade ; and after the thanks 
of the meeting being voted to the com- 
mittee and chairman, the meeting 
broke up. , !* ; 

< ■ t 

Spanish Bonds. 

£ / ' 

The following communication has 
been posted at the Foreign Stock Mar- 
ket, from Messrs Haldimand and Co.,* 
the CofitJVaetors of the Spanish Consti- 
tutional Loans, explaining the reasons 
w% thedividends have not been paid 

' “ 24. Cfttcaton-fi^eet. t 

“ Sir— W e regret to K infqrm : ^^ 
that we hare received, 
letter from Messrs Ardpin^ ^ubbaf4 ( i 
and Co. the Contractor^ pf 
Loans of 1821 ao^ra 1 ^W»m* 

think it our duty to ^ .VVf ff BWii 
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is'k c tWtnsIati6n, foi 1 the infer- 
rttktt6tt df the public ; and we are sor- 
rV'weTikVe nothing further to commu- 
fipate on the subject. 

V r « We are, sir, your most obedient 
servants, * 

“ A. F. Haldimand & Son.” 
(translation.) ft 

* V. 

u Paris, April 28. 1824. 

'* Gentlemen — In answer to your 
letter with which you have honoured 
us, under the date of the 20th of this 
month, again relating to the payment 
#f the half-yearly dividends falling due 
on Spanish Stock, it is our painful 
duty to inform you that no funds have 
been transmitted us by the Spanish 

f overnmetft for that purpose. In nva- 
ing this very unpleasant communica- 
tion to the English public, we beg you 
will not orpit to state, that nothing 
has bOen wanting on our part to obtain 
the payment of so just a debt ; and 
that if, amidst the conflict of passions, 
ive thought it best for the public inte- 
rest to delay mailing any official claim, 
and if also, with the disposition mani- 
fested respecting those various Ibans 
the Spanish government, we have 
avoided making a rfirect application, 
Vhjdh injght hereafter becomc*an ob- 
stacle ft the act of justice of which 
still rinwilling to despair * K we 
have, nevertheless, made indirectly 
every effort to inducejthe government 
to come ft a decision, dictated at once 
by equity, good faith, and its own true 
* interests. We have the honour to be, 
Sec. (Signed) * * 

“ Ar»OIN, HtTBBARp, & Co. 

** Me&ft Al F. Haldimand & Son, # 

, /"^'Xotodori.*’ 1 

* jtiut* u\ :\v , *, 1 •. ' 


rg proceedings of th<; 



* 1 Mexican Congress. 

Session , 30tk March , 1824. 

“ The acts of the last session having 
been approved, and many official com- 
mnnication^from the government read, 
*jhe discussion was then taken up <m 
each article of the foreign merchandize - 
included in the list presented by the 
Secretary of the Treasury— when it 
was decided that the following should 
be prohibited : — ^ 

ic Spirits distilled from the canc, or 
other than grape; garlick, onions, pep- 
per of every kind, starch, beans and 
peas, aniseed, caraway seed, rice, sli- 
gar, molasses, eoffbe and pumpkins, li- 
nen, and cotton goods, cotton wool ge- 
nerally, thread. No. 60, or of not le§s 
than sixty hanks of thr^jpl; ready- 
made loose robes ; drawers, shirts, 
night-shirts, night-gowns, shawls (cot- 
ton), white or coloured tapes, bed- 
quilts, bed- tapestry, cords of all kinds, 
curtains of every kind, linen bagging, 
aprons, petticoats, sleeves of every sort, 
sfiirt-ruffles, ready-made clothes ©Fall 
descriptions ; sheetings ; ready-made 
dresses, under and over clothes, and all 
ornaments for wearing ; goods made of 
wool and hair — sto all-clothes, women's 
and men’s cloaks, table-covers, goafs, 
waistcoats, sallies, bed- spread^/ cur- 
taining, tippets,' rnulfs, coarse Cloths, 
second and tluVil quality ; ready-made 
clothes of every kind’ manufactured 
from silk— Wcii’s small-clothes, cloaks, 
waistcoats, laces, arid edgings, figured 
and orilamenftd laces.” 


Kfn*nh 5 1 .—.Vac cj/im 
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urjgla^ed; bricks of every description, 
tiles, earthen jars, copper, in pigs or 
sheets ; l§ad, jp pigs or shot ; shoulder- 
knots of all descriptions for the mili- 
tary, or other purposes ; laces of every 
kind; wood of every kind; tobacco in 
leaf • and gunpowder — th6se ktst two 
j articles a monopoly. / 

“ The foregoing can be imported in- 
to the ports of the confederation, from 
all mats of America, for the 'term of 
, fouNwionths ; and if from Eurtjpc, six 
months are allowed^ from this date, for 
the ports on the Atlantic or Bay of 
Mexico ; hut if to any of the ports on 
the. Pacific, by vessels from Europe or 
Asia, they shall enjoy the term of eight 
months from said date. 

“ All other articles not mentioned 
here?; -remain as rated. in the temporary 
tariff, heretofore made and adopted by 
the government on the 20th January, 
1822 .*' 

: By accounts which we have received 
from Leipsic, of the 9th May, it ap- 
pears that the Easter Fair, at its be- 
ginning, was much more favourable 
than there was any reason to expect, 
after the accounts received from Frank- 
fort. Very extensive business was 
done in the Woollen Cloths and Lea- 
ther. 4 ; 

h( Thougli th^ prices are not so high 
as to afford extraordinary profits, yet 
the great quantities sold make up for 
this. *Of the Saxoq and Prussian 
ordinary apyd middling Cloths, abnost 
all the stocks, even those that have 
bee® long lying in the warehouses, are 
already disposed of, and partly even at 
'better prices than at the last Michael- 
nifLSj fair. Even fine Saxon’ Cloths 
dmve been much more in demandtban 
% time past. , , lh *.. k , \ (l 
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too, has been made in the salepf Eng-? 
lisb manufactured goods,, and, 
whole we expect a very .good fain 
The retail business of the place is very 
indifferent, and much diminished by 
the vicinity of the barriers, where tolls 
are levied on other States/* . 

Leipzig, June 10, — The quantity^ 
of Wool at our fair, which is just 
finished, has been between 38 and 
40, OOP quintals.* By a calculation not 
entirely to be depended upon, there 
has been sold to foreigners, 26,000, 
and to the Germans i 2,000 quintals, 
and the rest kept in store. The prices 
of the finest quality were from 125 to 
140 Rs. and some very fine samples 
brought 170 Rs. per quintal. The 
average prices are as follows: — Fine 
Wpol, UiO to 124— dess ditto, 80 to 
90 — middling, 80 to 85 — ordinary, 50 
to 60. The finest and fine Wool had 
already been sold before the real be- 
ginning of the fair ; and even fgr the 
ordinary quality the average prices 
were from 10 to 12 per cent, higher 
than last year ; some change, however, 
occurred in this respect toward the end 
of the market, when the prices lower- 
ed to last year's quotations. Never was 
the quantity of foreign buyers spjQOJUf 
siderable, particularly from 
yet it deserves notice, that apartof 
the finest wool went to wards, the No^tlx 
to Warsaw, and to the South towards 
Brnpn. ... , , ^ , 

• I 

Weigiitstand Measures. 

Among the many useful measures/ 
that passed in parliament last session* 
not the least important is “ An Act 
for ascertaining and establishing uni-, 
formity of Weights and Measures h in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

Ireland. As all opr j^^e^ |are 
more or less interested 
we lay. before them th$ 
count of it \ 
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feireii,<tdi iris ’being in the custody of 
tbfrriftfk of the House of Commons, is 
declared to Ik 1 the Cf Imperial standard 
yard,” and shall be the only standard 
ijfoasure of extension, from which every 
measure in the kingdom, whether li- 
neal, superficial, or solid, shall be com- 
muted and ascertained; one third part 
of the said standard yard shall be a 
foot, the twelfth part of said foot an 
inch : 5| such yards a pole or perch, 
220 such yards a furlong, and 1760 
such yards a mile. Superficial mea- 
sure shall be computed from the said 
yard, the rood of land to contain 1210 
Sfcpiarc yards, the acre 4840 yards, 
being 100 square perclics, poles, or 
roods. 

After the 1st May 1825, a brass 
weight, also referred to as being in t|ic 
custody of the clerk of the House of 
Commons, is declared to be the " Im- 
perial standard troy pound,” from 
which all other weights shall be deri- 
ved, computed, and ascertained ; one- 
twelfth thereof shall he an ounce, 
•one-twentieth of such ounce shall be 
a penny weight, an done twenty-fourth- 
part such pennyweight shall be a 
grain, and 5760 such grains a pound 
troy; 7000 such grains to be a pound 
Avoirdupois, one-sixteenth ofsaid pound 
an ounce, and one-sixteenth of such 
ounce shall be a dram avoirdupois 
weight** 

After the 1st of May 1825, a brass 
measure to be made glider the direc- 
tion of the treasury, and to contain 
lOlbs. avoirdupois, weight of distilled 
water, weight in air at the tempera- 
ture of 62 ° Fahrenheit, is declared to 
be the c * Imperial standard gallon,” 
and shall be the only standard measure 
of capacity, as well for liquids as for 
t^ty goods not measured by heaped 
JSSO&sure, s and from which all other 
measures capacity shall be corapu- 
46d^nAasoeri:amed ; one-fourth part of 
beiog a quart, one-eighth a 
pint, ana two such gallons a peck, eight 


such gallons a bushel, and eight simh 
bushels a quarter of corn or other dry 
goods not measured by heaped m eusu re. 
The standard measure of capacity for 
coals, dime, potatoes, and other goods 
commonly sold by heaped measure, 
phall be r the aforesaid bushel, contain- 
ing 801bs. of avoirdupois of water as 
aforesaid, the same being made round, 
with an even bottom, and being 194 
inches from outside to outside ; and. in 
using such bushels for heaped measure, 
the goods shall be duly heaped in form 
of a cone not less than six inches in 
height, and the outside of the bushel 
shall be the extremity of the base of 
such cone ; three bushels to be a sack, 
and twelve sacks a chaldron. 

Copies and models of the standards 
of length, weight, and measure, arfe to 
be made and verified, under the direc- 
tion of the treasury, and the justices 
of the peace for the counties, and the 
Magistrates of royal burghs shall, with- 
in six months from the passing of the 
act (17th June 1824,) purchase for 
their respective counties and burghs, 
a model and copy of each of the afore- 
said standards, and of each of the pafte 
and multiples thereof ; which models 
and copies shall be placed for safe 
custody and inspection with such per- 
sons and in such places as the Justices 
may appoint, to be pjj^duced at any 
time and place Within the county or 
burgh, as any person by a writing 
under his hand shall require, he pay- 
ing the reasonable charges of the sjpne. 
The expense of purchasing these mo- 
dels to be assessed with the land tax 
on counties and burghs. 

Where reference cannot easily be 
had to standards, the act favours teoiili- 
try Magistrates with the following 
easy practical rule for ascertaining the 
measures of capacity r*~*In that oaae jt 
shall bel^wfuljtd Magistrate, wheb 
the* correctness any measure of taH 
parity is disputed^ Jf to asdertaiu the 
correctnesf of such measure by dirjfCf 
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reference to the weight of pure or rain 
wiittT whicli such measure is capable of 
containing; lOlbs. avoirdupois weight 
of such water, at the temperature of 
&!° Fahrenheit's tliermometer, being 
the standard gallon ascertained by this 
act, the same being in bulk equal to 
27 7 ’cubic inches and 374- 1000 th para 
of a cubic inch* and so in proportion 
for all parts or multiples of a gallon." 

- « After the 1st of May 1825, all con- 
tracts, for sale' Ac. by weight* or mea- 
sure, shall be holden to relate to the 
said standards, unless the contrary is 
specified ; and if any agreement shall 
make a reference to any local weights 
or measures, it shall be null and void, 
unless the agreement shall specify the 
rate or proportion which such local 
weight or measure shall bear to the 
imperial standard weights and mea- 
sures. 

After the 1st of May 1825, no new 
: weights and measures shall be made, 
except in conformity with the said 
standards; but persons may use the 
existing weights and measures in their 
possession, provided that the ratio or 
proportion whicli such existing weights 
or measures bear to the standards, be 
painted Or marked on the existing 
weights and measures. The regula- 
tions and penalties of former acts re- 
specting weights and measures are de- 
clarcd % to apply to the new act, for en- 
forcing observance tp it. 

For the purpose of converting ail 
stipends, rents, and other demands 
presently payable in grain, malt, or 
oilier cmnmdditics in Scotland into the 
standard weights and measures esta- 
blished by the act— the statute provi- 
9 deaths* the sheriff of each county shall, 

soon as conveniently maybe* after 
4bojeRpiratk>n* of six months from the 
rpaasing of the act, summon a jury of 
4hb^sai*»>miinbei*'aaidf qu allocations as 
& ftirs* jury* to inquire 5 into and as- 
#&rtain the amount according to tlje 


standards by ’this act established,” of 
all such stipends, rents, AeJ payable 
according to, the weights and measures 
in use in the shire: “ and the amotirtt 
so to be ascertained shall, when cow- 
verted into standard weights and mea- 
sures, be the rule of payment in regard 
to all stipends, &c. in all time co- 
ming." 

New Projects. 

i * 

Projects for the investment of capi- 
tal have extended to all parts of the 
kingdom, and there are now before the 
House of Commons hills to legalize 
the following companies and objects. 
This list is made from the Journals of 
the H ouse. 

1. Manchester Equitable Loan So- 
ciety. — 2. London Equitable Loan In- 
stitution. [Capital two millions.^— 
3. Edinburgh Australasian Company, 
Ac. [This Company, we believe, pre- 
viously existed.] — 4. Manchester Be- 
nevolent Society. — 5. St Katharine's 
Dock Company. — 6‘. Tunnel under the 
Thames, from Rotherhithe. — 7- South 
London Docks Company, for making 
Wet Docks, Warehouses, Basins, &c. ip 
and near St Saviour's Dock, Bermond- 
sey.— 8. Counters Bridge Creek (which 
separates Kensington from Hammer- 
smith) Canal. — 9- St Katharine’s Sus- 
pension Bridge. [The Corporation of 
LoriHon, April 2, petitioned against 
this Bridge Bill.]— 10. Hammersmith 
Bridge Bill, for building a Bridge at 
Hammersmith, across the Thames, to 
the parish of Barnes.-*~1 L London and 
Westminster Oil Gas Company — IS. 
Compressed Gas Company.*— 13. Uni- 
ted General Gas-Light CGmpauy.— 
14. Porlable Gas Compauy^ l J. Gil 
»’Oas Company (Dublinr) wl6* * : * Phte- 
ntx Gas Company.— 17- Manchester; 
;18. Leeds; 10. Greenwhdi^ 

, gate and Ramsgate pMW Bdtbfewbgh ; 
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32. Aberdeen ; 23. Hereford, & c. Gas 
( Companies. 

Ireland. — 24. Irish Aiinuity Com- 
pany, for lending Money on Annuities 
and other Securities. — 25. Hibernian 
Mining Company (No. 1.) — 26. Mi- 
ning Company, Ireland (No. 2.) — 27* 
Irish Patriotic Assurance Company. 
[Previously formed.] — 28 . Dublin 
Equitable Loar^ Society. — 2.Q. Royal 
Irish Mining Company (No. 5.) Thus 
there are 'to be three Companies incor- 
porated (jin this subject, according to 
the different titles that appear in the 
Commons'* Journals. — 30. Bo<$, Ire- 
land. Bill to incorporate a Company, 
established for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing and draining Bogs and Barren 
Heath and Waste Lands in Ireland; 
and for improving, planting, and cul- 
tivating the same. — 31. Dublin Oil 
Gas Company. 

These are general Companies, and 
will employ a vast deal of capital. The 
shares in many — such is the rage for 
speculation, and for any prospect of 
profitably employing money— have al- 
ready been bought and sold at high 
premiums ! The .above list is what 
may lie termed new list; that is, pub- 
lic general companies now first pro- 
jected; but, # independently of these, 
there are now before the House of 
Commons nearly two hundred and fifty 
mother private Bills, for Roads, Mar- 
kets, Bridge, Canal, and Gas Compa- 
nies, (not mentioned in the above iist,) 
as well as Bills for Inclosures, Im- 
provements of Towns, &c. 

Seggral other new projects are pre- 
parinpfcr public notice, sanctioned by 
more or less degrees of respectability, 
and offering more or less probabilities 
In favour of ultimate success. In re- 
;|pect to the number of new schemes 
&r ^jbe employment of money, Lon- 
don ^4, indeed, the country in gene- 
P^gJy resembles what it was 
tlte of the South Sea scheme, 


when scarcely any project was tQo ab- 
surd to objtain support. 

Mines of Mexico. 

Great public interest has been ex- 
cited of late by the formation of com r 
panie3 in London, whose object it is 
to work the silver mines of Mexico, 
and who have raised large capitals for 
that purpose. We have made lh« best 
inquiries in our power upon this Ob- 
ject, and we are enabled to lay before 
our readers some correct information, 
which will, we have no doubt, fee ac- 
ceptable, as it relates to undertakings 
which may have great influence on po- 
litical events, may enlarge our com- 
mercial relations, and extend the field 
of scientific research. 

•The mines of Mexico, though rich, 
have been abandoned, owing to the 
joint operation of natural causes, and 
of others arising from long-continued 
domestic contentions. The first of 
these causes related principally to the 
difficulties arising from increasing 
depth, and the consequent insufficien- 
cy of the means possessed to extract 
the water and the ore : these, it is ex- 
pected, will be easily overcome by the 
application of our machinery, directed 
by competent skill to be supplied by 
persons sent from this country. The 
other obstacles^ are likely, it is hoped, 
to be removed by the< settlement of 
differences among the provincial go- 
vernments, and the arrangement of a 
legislative body agreeable to the whole. 

The first company which lias ac- 
tually contracted for mines, is called * 
the Anglo- Mexican Mining Associa- 
tion, and possesses a capital of one « 1 
million sterling, in shares of 100/. 
each. The mines whi^h are engaged 
are principally in the Real of Gua- 
naxuato, pear the city of that name, 
about 2w miles north-west of the citjr t 
of Mexico*; they include th^t of Va-* 
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tenciana, which is stated to have been 
carried to the extraordinary depth of 
360 fathoms. This mine is spoken of 
at large by Baron Humboldt in his 
interesting works upo’n New Spain, 
and is reckoned by him to have alone 
produced one- fourth dtf the silver of 
Mexico. It was originally quite free 
from water, but has been inundated 
by the influx from an adjoining mine, 
Tjjepryac, and has been nearly fill- 
ed in the last twelve years, owing 
principally to the neglect caused by 
civil commotion. There are other 
mines also situated upon the same 
Vfein (the vetamadre of Guanaxuato,) 
some of which will be worked by the 
company. 

Several steam-engines, as well for 
pumping out the water as for drawing 
up the ores, and for stamping and re- 
ducing them to a proper state for 
amalgamation and smelting, are al- 
ready ‘constructing in this country, 
and a select body of miners from Corn- 
wall are engaged to go out and eon- 
•duct the various operations. The en- 
terprise will be intrusted to Colonel 
Robinson, an officer of distinguished 
activity and merit, who will shortly 
leave England to commence opera- 
tions. The directors in London have 
been chosen from among gentlemen of 
great respectability and influence ; and 
the establish merit, which will be of an 
extent commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the object, is arrauging under 
the direction of John Taylor, Esq. 
whose connexion with the largest, 
mines in this country is very well 
known. 

The second company consists prin- 
cipally of individuals engaged in mi- 
ning in England, who have underta- 
ken to work •the mines in Real del 
Monte, about sixty miles north of the 
city of Mexico, belonging tolthe Conde 
, dp Regia, a distinguished Mexican no- 
bleman ; and also the mint of Mora#, 

“S vrtT vxrrr iun>r 11 f 


nearly adjoining, the property of Tho- 
mas Murphy, Esq. who was long re- 
sident in the country, and of Don 
Fausto d’Elhuar, formerly President 
of the Mining College of Mexico. 
This company lias raised a capital of 
200,000/. in 500 shares of 400/. each. 
Their arrangements here are also in- 
trusted to Mr Taylor; but we have 
not heard whqjthertftheir foreign ap- 
pointments are made, although it is 
understood that their preparations are 
in great forwardness. The mines of 
Real del Monte are not represented as 
so rich as those of Guanaxuato. but 
they are spoken of by Humboldt as 
having been very productive. They 
are more troubled with water than 
the others, from w hich theyJiave from 
time to time been relieved by levels 
driven through great distances and at 
enormous charges ; the works were 
extended below these adits as far as 
the skill of those employed could carry 
them, but the depths to he drained by 
machinery are not very great. The 
mine of Moran was selected many 
years ago as a proper place for trying 
the effect of a water-pressure engine 
winch was erected by a German en- 
gineer ; but after it had drained the 
mine in a rainy season, it was found 
that in the long droughts the supply 
of water to keep it iu motion' was in- 
sufficient to produce auy regular cf- 
foctj and the working was disconti- 
nued. 

The prospectus of another company 
has also lately appeared, whose capital 
is to be 240,000/. in 0000 shares of 
40/. each. This association is formed 
t<#w ork mines, to raise or purchase 
gold and silver ores or metals, and to 
smelt,, reduce, refine, and separate the 
< same, by the combination of. Euro- 
pean skill anrl capital with Mexican 
interests, through the medium of Don 
Lucas Alarnan, a native of and resi- 
ding in Mexico ; but it lias not been 
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deemed expedient to enter into actual 
contracts for working mines until the 
association he formed, and the extent 
of its capital ascertained. 

Prospectus of a Wool-Stapling 
C ompany in Scotland. 

* The quantity of wool annually pro- 
duced in Scotia n<b*is estimated to he 
worth from two to three millions ster- 
ling. Three- fourths, at least, of this 
quantity, are exported into England, 
where it undergoes the process of stap- 
ling, by which the value of the com- 
modity is raised about 30 per cent. 

The process of stapling consists, 
substantially, in assorting the differ- 
ent qualities in the same fleece, ac- 
cording to their relative fineness, by 
which the fleece is generally divided 
into eight or nine different qualities ; 
and it is always reckoned that the 
stapler sells the coarsest sort of wool 
at the same rate at which he origin- 
ally bought the whole, the finer sorts, 
of course, selling at a much higher 
rate. Supposing the annual exports 
of wool from Scotland, therefore, to be 
only one million sterling, still 30 per 
cent, on that sum would amount to 
330,000/., as the annual profits deri- 
wed by the staplers in England from 
Scottish wool, at the lowest computa- 
tion. 

It has, therefore, been resolve^ to 
establish a company in Scotland, on 
the joint-stock principle, to be called 

The Scottish Wool-Stapling 
Company/' with a capital of 200,000/. 
in 8000 shares, of 25/. each ; of which 
stock no individual or company #?11 
bq permitted to hold more than eighty 
shares. And in order more effectually 
to secure the permanence and stability 
of the Company, it is thought it will 
be necessary to apply for an act of 
Parliament. 

Among the advantages to arise from 
such a national establishment, besides 


affording a good return to tljc slulre-’ 
holders for jthe capital invested/will 
be the securing a ready market, and 
of course a fair price, for Scottish 
wool ; the putting an end to the mo- 
nopoly in wool that exists at present 
invthe hands of' the English stapler^; * 
the gradual improvement of the wool 
crops throughout Scotland, and, con- 
sequently, of its woollen manufactures. 

One of the objects of the Company, 
besides the purchasing and stapling of 
wool, will bo to make advances to the 
growers, on wool stored with the Com- 
pany, to bear interest till such ad- 
vances arc repaid, with the expenses 
of stapling, when the wool is sold. 

The present, scheme has met with 
the unqualified approbation of several 
landed proprietors ami practical per- 
sons, to whom it has Ifcen communi- 
cated ; and it is believed, it will only 
be necessary now to give it publicity 
to secure for it the support of a large 
proportion of the landed interests in 
the grazing districts of Scotland. The 
further details, as to management, &e. 
must he reserved for a General Meet- 
ing of the Proprietors, to be called so 
soon as one-half of the proposed capi- 
tal has been subscribed. In the mean- 
time, the following gentlemen have 
agreed to act as an interim Commit- 
tee of Management, and for receiving 
subscriptions, viz. : — 

Sir Walter Scott, of Abbots- 
ford, Bart. ; 

Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of Port- 
more; 

Hector M. Buchannan, Esq. of . 

* Drumakiln ; 

Wm. Mackenzie, Esq. Writer to 
the Signet; 

N(Jrman Lockhart, Esq. Writer 
to the Signet; 

Matthew Norman Macdonald, 
Esq.^Vriter to the Signet. 

• The following has been given as^ 
nearly a complete list of the joiuf-* 
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Mock companies formed within the 
last few. months 

RAILROADS. Capitals. 

, Bath and Bristol . . * . 

Binmingham and Liverpool . £000,000 

Bristol and Birmiagham • 000,000 

Bristol Northern and Western . 

East- London and United Dock . 

'••Grand Western . . . 3,000,000 

Grand Junction . . .* 2,000,000 

Hibefnian General . . . 1,000,000 

Kentish .... 

Limerick and Waterford . 300,000 

Ijondon and Birmingham 
IiUpdon and Bristol . 

London Northern . . . 2,000,000 

London, Portsmouth, and South- 
ampton .... 1 ,000,000 

Manchester and Leeds . . 000,000 

Manchester and Liverpool . 300,000 

Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex . 1,000,000 

Royal Hibernian General . 

Surrey, Sussex, and Hants . 730,000 

Taunton .... 200,000 

RANKING, LOAN, INVESTMENT, AND AS- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 

* Alliance Fire and Life . . 5,000,000 

Alliance Marine . . . 2,000,000 

British Annuity . . . 3,000,000 

British Paving, Building, and In- 
vestment .... 2,000,000 
British Shipping Loan Company 1,000,000 
Crown Life Assurance . . 1,500,000 

Equitable Investment Society . 2,000,000 
Equitable Loan Bank . . 2,000,000 

Hibernian Joint Stock Company 
Irish Investment Bank . . 500,000 

Investment Bank . . . 200,000 

Irish Investment and Equitable 
Loan Bank . . . 500,000 

London and Manchester Equitable 

Loan Bank . . . 500,000 

Metropolitan Banking Company 500,000 

Metropolitan Investment Society 2,000,000 

Medical, Clerical, and General 
Life Insurance . . . 1 ,000,000 

Metropolitan Loan and Investment 
Company .... 1,000,000 
Palladium Fire’and Life Assurance 2,000,000 
Protector Fire Assurance . . 5,000,000 

Promoter Benefit Company J. 00,000 
Provincial Bank of Ireland » . 2,000,000 
United British and Foreign Loan 

^ Company . . . / , 2,500, #00 


GAS COMPANIES. 

British . 

Birmingham and Staffordshire . £100,000 

Continental .... 2,000,000 

Gas Engine Carriage Company 200,000 

Hibernian .... 1,000,000 

London Portable Gas Company 
New Imperial ditto . • 250,000 

Provincial ditto . . * 1,000,000 

Phoenix ditto .... 450,000 

South American a#d Coiftnial Gas 

ditto 1,000,000 

United General Gas . * 2,000,000 

BRITISH AND IRISH MINES. 

British Mining Association . 400,000 

Equitable Mining . . * 200,000 

English Mining . . . 250,000 

Hibernian Mining Company . 500,000 

Irish Mining . . 

Mr Rothschild’s Welch Mining 
a Company .... 

South Wales ditto . . . 2,000,000 

Welch Iron and Coal ditto . 250,000 

FOREIGN MINES, &C. 

Anglo Mexican . . . 1,000,000 

Anglo Chilian . . . 1,000,000 

Arigna Iron and Coal . . 300,000 

Bolanos .... 

Brazilian . . . .1 ,000,000 

Chilian .... 1,000,000 

Colombian .... 1,000,000 
General Mining Association 
Gold Coast Mining . . . 

General South American . . 2,000,000 

New Brazilian 

Pusco Peruvian Mines . . 2,000,000 

Pearl Fishery . . . 725,000 

Real del Monte . . t . 200,000 

llio* de la Plata . . . 1,000,000 

Tlalpaxahua . . . 400,000 

United Mexican Mining Company 240,000 

SHIPPING AND DOCK COMPANIES* 


British and English Channel Ship- 
ping Canal . . . 750,000 

Bermondsey Collier Dock . 750,000 

Bermondsey Dock . . . 000,000 

Faversham Navigation 

General Steam Navigation . 2,000,000 

London and Portsmouth Ship Ca- 
nal 5,000,000 

London, Brighton, and Devonshire 
Fishing Company . . 500,000 
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St Ive’s New Pier . . £‘30,000 

South London Dock . . 7 '>0,000 

MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 

Australian Agricultuial Company 1,000,000 
Alderney Dairy . . . 7 '>0,000 

Bognor New Town . . 300,000 

British Distillery . . . 200,000 

British Iron .... 2,000,000 

British Fishing Company . 1,000,000 

British Patent Brick** * «, . 300,000 

Canada Company 

East London Dairy . . 125,000 

General Coal Company 
General Journal Company . 250,000 

Great Westminster Dairy . 200,000 

General United Coal . . 2,000,000 

Kent and Essex Flour Company 210,000 

London Brick Company . 500,000 

Metropolitan Marine Bath . 500,000 

Metropolitan Milk 

Metropolitan Fish Company . 500,000 

Metropolitan Water-works Com- 1 

pany . . . 500,000 

Metropolitan Alderney Dairy .50,000 

New Corn Exchange 

Royal National Bath . 250,000 

Sea and Inland Coal 

South London Milk . . 100,000 

Thames Quay Company . . 611,000 

Thames Tunnel . . . 200,000 

Westminster Fish . . . 100,000 


List of the principal Joint Stock 
Companies which have been public- 
ly proposed, and separately, or by 
union, established in Edinburgh, with- 
in two months : — Edinburgh and 
Leith Dock Company ; Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith Rail-road Company ; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail-rftad 
Company ; Berwick and Kelso Rail- 
road Company ; East Lothian Rail- 
road Company; Scottish Union Insu- 
rance Company ; Commercial Marine 
Insurance Company ; Scottish Union 
Banking Company ; National Bank of 
Scotland ; Scottish Union Commercial 
Banking Company; Scottish Wool- 
Stapling Company ; Shotts Iron Joint 
Stock Company; Caledonian Iron and 
Foundry Company; Edinburgh and 
Leith Gim Company; Albion Glass 
Company J .Scottish Porter-Brewing 


Company ; Caledonian Porter-Brew* 
ing Company; British Distillery Com- 
pany ; Joint Stock Whale-Fishing 
Company; Edinburgh Cotton and Flax 
Spinning Company ; Edinburgh Dairy 
Company, for, the supply of Milk, the ' 
feeding of Veal, the making of Cheese, 1 
ike. ike* ; Caledonian D/iiry Company ; 
Equitable Loan Company ; Pawnbro- 
ker Company; Aibyn Com pan j r , for 
the purptpe of investing Money on' 
Heritable Properties in Edinburgh, 
&e. &c. ; Equitable Building Compa- 
ny, for the purpose of building Houses 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh for Work- 
men, &c. &e. ; Joint Stock Company 
for the Manufacturing of Paper; Joint 
Stock Company for the Printing of 
Law-papers. 

The tenth report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry of the Irish Reve- 
nue has been printed. It recommends 
some very extensive changes, and con- 
siderable reductions, in the customs' 
establishments at several of the ports 
of Ireland. The sum of the reduction 
proposed on the several ports of Ire- 
land is 55,471/., which forms a very 
large per centage on the whole ex- 
penditure. 

Brussels, April (i. — By a decision 
of the Minister for Colonial Affairs, 
dated the 13th, the list of inscription 
for the Society of Commerce of the 
Netherlands is closed. The following 
are the sums subscribed in various 


Amsterdam . . . 34 millions. 

Rotterdam, above . LI ditto. 

Middleburg ... 2 ditto. 

Ghent 2 ditto. 

Antwerp, above . . 16 ditto. 

Ostend 1 ditto. 

At Bruges, Tournay, &c. the sums 
subscribed tre considerable. At Ant- 
werp, one Wiusc subscribed 1,500,000 . 
fhyins, a second 1,000,000, a third 
840,000, a fourth 800,000, and a fiftl^* 
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% 6O0,OOO| and several for 2, 3, and 
^ % 4OO,OO0 florins. Tlie amount of the 
sums inscribed in the space of thirty- 
six hours in the cities named by his 
majesty’s decree is estimated at one 
hundred millions of Horins. Such a 
' result demonstrates two things: 1st, 
The enormous amount of capital in 
this kingdom ; and, 2dly, The gcnc- 
v ral confidence in this great operation. 

^An historical account of the Danish 
Asiatic Company has just been pub- 
lished. From the table annexed, we 
find that, from the year 1732 to 1745, 
seventeen ships sailed for China, and 
twenty to the East Indies. Their car- 
goes w ere worth 3,973,474 rix-dollars. 
The goods brought back in exchange 
were sold by auction for 7 3 47R 3 7fil 


rix-dollars. From 1746 to i 771, for- 
ty-nine ships went to China; their 
cargoes were worth nearly 15,700,000 
rix-dollars. The ^uni realized out of 
the sale of the return-cargoes was 
30,539,807 rix-dollars. From 1772 
to 1791 3 forty ships went to China, ami 
159 to India; the value of their car- 
goes was nearly 2 1,470,000 rix-dol- 
lars; that of the returns, 7 1 ,67)0,000 
rix-dollars. On the one hand, we 
here see with pleasure how important 
to the country this company once was, 
but it is painful to reflect bow this 
trade lias dwindled away to nothing in 
later times, and how the 4800 shares, 
which were formerly worth ten mil- 
lions, are now scarcely worth half a 
million. 
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LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Swansea, January Q.— We congra- 
tulate our townsmen on the immediate 
prospect of the opening of the whole 
line of the New Caual, which is to con- 
nect this port with the Vale of Neath, 
and with the rich country eastward, 
up to the Brecon hills ; it is now na- 
vigable through nearly the whole line, 
and may be expected to be in full ac- 
tion within a few weeks from this 
time. It extends nine miles in length, 
with a collateral cut of a mile on one 
level, without a rock, and passes under 
Neath Bridge, being separated from 
the river by solid masonry, over which 
the towing-path is carried ; it is then 
raised by a single lock to the level of 
' Neath Canal, which it joins by a stone 
aqueduct (of 10 arches) over the river 
Neath, connected with another aque- 
duct of iron over a navigable stream 
adjoining— the lock, with a bridge 
across the canal, and the two aqueducts, 
resent to the eye a line, measuring 
70 yards in length, of the very best 
masonry,' in causeways of stone from 
neighbouring quarries^ not surpassed 
in quality by any in Great Britain. 
This work immediately adjoins the pic- 
turesque waterfall of Dylais, was com- 
menced in ay last, and has been exe- 
cutedwithout any accident, although 
the land floods have been remarkamy 
high since that period ; the mountain 
torrents rose to the caps of the arches, 
whilst in progress, without displacing 
M single stone. As a specimen of taste 
as well as of workmanship, this struc- 
ture <|gjps the higl^st credit to Mr 


William Kirkhouse, the architect and 
engineer, to Mr William Davies; the 
working mason, and to Mr William 
Williams, the working carpenter. Many 
other specimens of striking skill and 
judgment ih these individuals majTbc 
observed through the whole line ; the 
towing path (without a single gate) 
will tempt horsemen, by the shortest 
cut between Swansea and Neath, to 
enjoy the beauties of very delightful 
scenery; whilst those who prefer plea- 
sure-boats will have full access to the 
like enjoyment, without the encum- 
brance of locks ; and daily packet-boats 
will enliven the scene. — A^ehave much 
satisfaction iii adding, that any appre- 
hensions, which some few individuals 
unacquainted with the whole design, 
may have hitherto entertained, with 
regard to their particular interests, 
have how, on better information, alto- 
gether subsided; all classes seem to 
unite in opinion, that this communi- 
cation will produce great public good, 
whilst they cordially concur in the 
very liberal sentiments of thp gentle- 
men performing the duties of haVbour 
trustees, in respect of accommodations 
to the individual who has accomplish- 
ed this work. 

Tees and Weardabb Rahway. 

Owing to the present prosperity 
which happily smiles on our native 
country, the spirit of public improve- 
ment is everywhere diffusing itself. 
Amongst tother undertakings of a local 
nature, is m\c Tees and WearAale Rail-* 
way. It ys intended to commence 
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;d>out fourtmiles below Stockton, at the 
* ^\inouth of The Tees, and to run inland 
about 26 miles, to Willington, which 
is in the vale of the Wear, between 
Durham and Wolsingham. About 13 
^milcs from its commencement, this 
railway will enter the limestone dis- 
trict, and about ji mile farther the coal 
district, which continues to near Wol- 
singham, near which place, and in the 
Upper parts of Wcardale, is the lead 
country. The prominent object of the 
measure is to connect the extensive 
coal-field which lies in the south-west 
part of the county of Durham, with 
tilt* river Tees in deep water, so as to 
facilitate the transport of the coal to 
the sea for exportation coastwise, for 
the supply of London, and the Eastern 
and Southern coasts of England. The 
coal-seams in this district are, from 
their thickness and quality, adapted 
for general consumption ; and the easy 
' depth from which the coals are to be 
drawn, will admit of their being work- 
ed at an expense considerably less than 
•the coals with which the London and 
other south-country markets are at 
present supplied. Coals for consump- 
tion in London, and the south of Eng- 
land, will thus be obtained at a re- 
duced price, if the proposed underta- 
king shall be carried into effect. By 
reason of the coal in this district lying 
above.the level of the sea, no explosive 
atmosphere exists in the mines ; and 
the persons employed in working them 
an^ton sequent ly free from the calami- 
ty of explosion, which occurs in deeper 
mines. Such are the claims which this 
undertaking lays to support, ou public 
and national grounds. Its local recom- 
mendations are stated to be as follows : 
The inhabitants of Stockton and its 
vicinity, and ©f the north-eastern part 
of Yorkshire, called Cleveland, forming 
a large population, will be enabled, by 
, means of this railway, to jfrocurc coal 
for home consumption, at lifelf the prjpe 


it now costs them. The railway will 
meet the Great North Road at Sun- 
derland Bridge, within three miles of 
the city of Durham ; thus aiding the 
conveyance of merchandize between 
that city and the port of Stockton. 
The land in the district through w hich 
the railway is to pass, is mostly of in- 
ferior quality, and will be much bene- 
iitted by the cheap transportation of 
lime and other ^nanures. 

Rise in Union Canal Slock,— Wo 
are glad to learn that this great un- 
dertaking, which has been of such im- 
mense benefit to the City of Edinburgh, 
holds out now so very flattering a 
prospect to the subscribers. The for- 
feited shares, above 80 in number, 
were sold on the 21st lilt, by public 
side, and produced the following pri- 
ces : — 

20 Shares of £50 each sold for £50 10 each. 


1 0* do. 

do. 

50 15 

20 do. 

do.. 

57 0 

10 do. 

do. 

57 5 

20 do. 

do. 

57 10 

Tunnel 

UNDER THE THAMES. 


Mr M. J. Brunei,, F.R.S.C.E, has 
issued proposals for raising 1 (>(), 000/. 
for opening a Roadway under the 
Thames, from near the East end of 
the London Docks, to the parish of 
Rotlierbithe. The estimated expense 
of this undertaking is so much under # 
that of a bridge, as to have occasioned 
doifbts whether it has not been underr 
rated. But to remove these, it is suf- 
ficient to state, that it will be con- 
structed almost entirely of brick, laid 
in the best Roman cement. The cost * 
of a rod of brick thus laid, will not ex- 
ceed 1 3L exclusive of the labour ; and 
as the length of the body of the tun- 
nel will be 1200 feet, (a length exceed- 
ing by much that of Westminster 
Bridge,) it will require 1280 rods of 
brick, the amount of which, at 18/. 
the rod, will he 23,040/* ; a sum that 
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would scarcely pay for a single pier of 
a substantial bridge. The declivity of 
the descents, nut exceeding four feet 
six inches in every hundred feet, will 
be perfectly easy. The traffic on Wa- 
terloo and Vauxhall Bridges, inconsi- 
derable as it appears, produces a clear 
yearly income, the former 14,000/. and 
the hitter of 8500/., the lease of which 
would give a greater interest on the 
capital required for executing the tun- 
nel, than Government securities now 
do. It is not unreasonable, however, 
to expect that a thoroughfare so dis- 
tant, as it is proposed to be, from the 
London Bridge, open to twisting roads , 
and in the vicinity of all the commer- 
cial establishments connected with the 
most extensive shipping trade in the 
world, will he more productive than 
even the first bridge alluded to. 

The approaches of this stupendous 
work on the Surrey side, will be near 
Swan-lane, Rotherhithe, and about 4()0 
feet from the Thames, whilst that on the 
Wapping side will come out near King 
Edward street, and at a distance of 
only 200 feet from the river. The 
distance under the water will be about 
1100 yards, ami, including the extent 
of ground from the respective ap- 
proaches, the entire distance will not 
exceed one mile. The body of the tun- 
nel is to be formed of a double arch- 
# way or gallery. Each gallery is to be 
13 feet () inches vide, and J 5 feet high 
in the clear. The structure* is tb be 
entirely of brick and Roman cement; 
the external dimensions are 35 feet in 
width, and 20 feet high. 

Bridge of Suspension over the 
Thames. 

It is intended to apply to Parliament, 
‘in the next Session, for a Bill to erect 
a patent wrought- iron -bar Bridge of 
Suspension over the Thames, for car- 
riages, from below the Tower of Lon- 
don ott the Middlesex side, to the op- 
posite shore ; such bridge to be of suf- 


ficient height to admit ships to pais 
under it at all times. 

Great Ship Canal. 4 

On Wednesday, June 9, a meeting 
was held at the London Tavern, to 
take into consideration a plan for ma- 
ting a Ship Canal, between the Bristol 
and the British Channels, in order to 
avoid the dangerous navigation round 
the Land's-eud, especially in winter. 
Sir T. Lethbridge took the chair of 
tlu) meeting, and spoke strongly in fa- 
vour of the plan. Mr Pollock said, 
that in going round the Land’s-end, 
in the last three years, there had been 
a loss of property to about 300,000/. 
Sir T. Lethbridge said, the loss of lives 
was estimated at 200 per annum. — A 
string of resolutions, expressive of the 
advantages of such a canal, and others 
for entering on the undertaking, were 
al 1 agreed to unanimously, and the meet- 
ing dispersed. 

We have previously mentioned the 
stupendous plan for effecting a junc- 
tion between the English and British 
Channels, and it is so truly national an 
undertaking, that we feel it to be an 
act of patriotic duty to give it the full 
effect of our humble support. The 
survey, we understand, is proceeding 
with all due care, according to dctajl- 
ed plans and estimates, formed by the 
late Mr Rennie, one of the most able, 
if not the chief, civil engineer of his 
day, whose unqualified recommenda- 
tion of the measure justifies the full 
conviction of those who are more? im- 
mediately engaged in promoting the 
undertaking, that its merit entitles it 
to the attention of all who take an in- 
terest, and feel pride, in the prosperity 
of the empire. It must be evident, 
that there never was a period more 
favourable for carrying into effect a 
measure of such national importance 
as this nrojectcd grand work, and 
there eanJjpt be the leastdoubt, that 
tjic rpportj upon the survey by Mr 
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Telford, tinder the instructions of the 
xnresent subscribers, will prove equally 
chcouraging. The investment must 
be regarded as one of the most advan- 
tageous to the capitalist, and to those 
' Vno look to permanent* employment 
*<>f funds, of all the plans now before 
the public. It appears indeed surprising 
that this magnificent plan, which pro- 
mises so much for the commercial irn- 
portanccof the country, was not thought 
of long ago. In fact, it is a measure 
that ought to be adopted by Govern- 
ment, if it were fair to take it from the 
hands of the present liberal and patri- 
otic? promoters, as it may be justly 
said of it, in the words of the Poet— 
u These are Imperial Works, and worthy 
Kings.” 

Union of the Thames and Med- 
way. 

The great national Canal, uniting the 
Thames and Medway, was opened with 
great pomp on Wednesday. The whole 
length of the canal is seven miles, and 
of this seven, rather more, than two 
*ar«d a quarter, or 4030 yards, of a tun- 
nel cut through the solid rock. The 
depth of the mass above it varies from 
198 to 80 feet, so that, at an average, 
it is 139 feet beneath the surface of 
tlje hills. It is, we believe, the longest 
tunnel which has yet been cut in any 
part of the world. The breadth and 
height of this tunnel are still more ex- 
traordinary than its length. The 

S ' 11 ! of the channel is 22 feet four 
s, and Tthe width of the towing- 
path five feet — making the whole width 
„ of the arch 27 feet 4 inches. The 
depth of water is eight feet — nine feet 
’ can be admitted — and from the water 
to the apex of the arch, the height is 
32 feet six inches ; making the whole 
distance between the apex of the arch 
and fhe floor of the tunnel, 40 feet 6 
inehes. Of the whole 4030 yards, up- 
.wards of 1 700 yards arelarched up 
with bricks, the remainderof the arch 
is formed" in the solid chalk. The 


greater part of the excavations was 
effected by blasting, and the materials 
removed by shafts sunk for the pur- 
pose. The expense hasalready amount- 
ed, it is said, to upwards of 250,000/. 

— Notice is hereby given, that itisin- 
tended, in the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment, to make application for an act 
for opening up a communication from 
the West end (*f tin* street, called the 
Lawnmarket of Edinburgh, by a road 
along the South Bank of the Castle 
Hill, to the Country on the West, by 
a new bridge over the street or road at 
the back of the castle, and by a new 
street or road from the south eml of 
the Mound, in the said city, or from 
the Lawnmarket to the country on the 
south, by a new bridge over the Cow- 
gate, and for building, erecting, and 
maintaining such bridges : Also for 
raising every part of the Lothian Hoad 
to*a level not higher than that of the 
west end of Prince’s Street, and for 
making a new Carriage Access to the 
West Church, between the two Manses 
of the Ministers thereof ; and for 
improving the access to the Grass- 
market from the west, by widening 
the street on the north of the Corn- 
market, and making a communication 
from the cast end of the Grassmarket, 
to the Lawnmarket • likewise, %r alter- 
ing, repairing, and improving the 
Church* of St Giles in the said city, 
and^ for levelling, paving, and im- 
proving certain parts of the High 
Street, and of the streets called the 
Lawnmarket, West Bow, apd Castle 
Hill ; for constructing common sewers 
under the said streets for levying 
certain rates and duties in regard to 
the purposes aforesaid, and for treat- 
ing, contracting, and agreeing with 
the owners and occupiers of such 
houses, or other property, as may be 
required for the same ; which com- 
munications, streets, and roads, are 
situated, and intended to be situated, 
respectively in the parishes of the Tol- 
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booth Church, New North Church, 
# High Church, Old Church, Now 
Greyfriars, Tron Church, and Trinity 
College Church, in the city of Edin- 
burgh, and of the West Church or St 
Cuthbert's in the county of Edin- 
burgh ; which bridges are intended to 
be situated in the parishes of West 
Church or St Cuthbert’s, in the said 
county of Edinburgh, and of old Grey- 
friars in the said city of Edinburgh ; 
and which church of St Giles is situa- 
ted in the parishes of the Old Church 
and St Giles, in the said city of Edin- 
burgh : And further, for treating, 
contracting, and agreeing with the 
owners and occupiers of such Houses 
or other property, as the Commission- 
ers for superintending the outlay of 
the Parliamentary Grants for the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh, shall find neces- 
sary for the aceom modation th creof ; an d 
for opening a new street from Adam’s 
Square to Merchant Street, in the 
said city ; which grounds, buildings, 
and other property, are situate and in- 
tended to he situate in the parishes of 
Lady Yestcr, Old Greyfriars, and New 
Greyfriars. 

Cast-Ikon Church. 

St '#eorge’s Church, Liverpool, is 
an object of considerable architectural 
interest for its taste, and as having 
been nearly the first iron church erect- 
ed in the kingdom. The whole of the 
frame-work of the windows, doors, 
pillars, groins, roofs, pulpit, and orna- 
mental enrichments, are of cast iron. 
The length is 1 19 feet ; the breadth 
47* It is ofnamented by a splendid 
cast window of stained glass. The 
tower, raised to the height of ninety 
six feet, and standing on a bill, the 
site of an ancient sea-beacon, is eleva- 
ted 345 feet abdTe high water-mark, 
and commands one of the finest views 
in the kingdom, comprehending the 
town and shipping of Liverpool, the 


estuary of the Mersey, th^Jevel sur- 
face of Lancashire, as far as ilie eye can 
trace the prospect, with the craggy 
hills of Wales towards the West, and 
towards the North-east the distant 
mountains of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. 

Projected Railway from New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to Carlisle. 

A letter from Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
says, although it has not been found 
practicable hitherto to cut a canal 
across the country to Carlisle, there is 
every reason to believe now tliflt a 
railway will shortly be established, as 
a meeting of the principal landowners 
of the county of Northumberland will 
beheld during the approaching assizes, 
(in the middle of the ensuing month, 
August,,) to take that very important 
matter into consideration. And from 
the sentiments which seem so general- 
ly to prevail, there can be little doubt 
of the measure being carried into effect. 
It is very obvious that a railway 
through such an important tract of 
country must be highly beneficial in 
a commercial point of view, — and must 
particularly tend to advance the in- 
terests both of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Carlisle. We submit the follow- 
ing extract from a letter oq, the sub- 
ject, addressed to Sir James Graham, 
of Kirkstall, Bart, by that able engi- 
neer, Williatn Chapman, Esq. who was 
originally employed with ’Mr JesSOp to 
survey the line of country for an in- 
tended canal, 28 years ago : — 

“The original line laid out by me in 
1796, for a canal from Newcastle to‘ 
Carlisle, (with such deviations as eir- * 
cum stances may require,) is peculiarly 
advantageous for a railway conveying 
articles both ways, as it runs for thirty- 
one mileskon a level, and the remain- 
ing distaite to the basin at Carlisle is. 

miles, in which course it passes 
within a short distance of the Earl of 
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Carlisle’s {collieries, both in Cumber- 
land, and those leased in Northumber- 
land, and would in general be along 
or near to the formerly-designed line 
of.canal, so far as is consistent^ with 
long levels, either real or « approximate , 
between the summit and base of thfe 
inclined planes/ which would be sub- 
stituted for locks, and "not more fre- 
quently occurring than the circum- 
stances of the ground might require. 
Under this system, whichever course 
one line of carriage predominated 
materially in weight, the inclined planes 
in that direction downwards would be 
self-acting ; as the loadcn carriages 
would draw up the less heavy ascend- 
ing ones, and in either case steam-en- 
gines at the head of the inclined planes 
(which would be very few indeed) 
would overcome the preponderaucy of 
tfie ascending line. The whole transit 
both wavs could be effected without 
the aid of horses ; and experience in 
the vicinity of the Tyne and Wear has 
proved, that by due arrangement, un- 
necessary to discuss at present, trains 


of lieavy-loadcn waggons, each con- 
taining 53 cwt., are moved at the rate 
of six or seven miles an hour ; there- 
fore, goods laden either at Newcastle, 
or from the Carlisle Basin in the 
morning, may arrive at the opposite 
extremity on the same day, and not 
only the usual article of conveyance, 
but passengers between tlie extremes, 
and country pevple>*with the produce 
of their farms to and from market, 
would derive essential .advantage, and 
add to the revenue of the subscribers 
to tliis public and national Avork of 
virtually unitingthe two seas, by means 
of a simple and unexpensive mode of 
conveyance of the products of tlic West 
Indies and Ireland , from the Basin at 
Carlisle, and the imports *from the 
Baltic , Germany , and Holland , from 
the river Tyne, Avhere they are im- 
ported at lower freights than most 
other parts of the kingdom, because of 
the exports from Newcastle far ex- 
ceeding its imports, and consequently 
affording outward freights to all vessels 
tli at may enter the river.” 
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FINE ARTS. 


British Institution, Pall-Mall. 

We never ought to notice this insti- 
tution, without expressing our high 
esteem for the nohlenicu and gentle- 
men by whom it was established. It 
affords a gratifying proof of their pa- 
triotism, as well as of their taste for 
the Fine arts. They must enjoy what 
to their ‘feelings will be a full reward 
for their laudable zeal in bringing forth 
obscure and modest genius, in impro- 
ving those arts, and in doing honour 
to their country. We were highly 
gratified by a view of the exhibition 
of living artists, and if we cannot con- 
sider it as the best that we have at- 
tended at this place, yet, on the whole, 
we can recommend it to the public as 
a refined entertainment, that not only 
pleases the eye, but, in many instan- 
ces, by exciting amiable feelings and 
sentiments, is calculated to produce a 
powerful moral impression on tlie mind. 
It was no slight gratification to find 
that Sir William Bcechey is in the full 
possession of^those talents whicl\ have 
so deservedly raised his name among 
the best of British artists, though we 
could not buf feel much surprised that 
so eminent and admirable a portrait- 
painter should have leisure enough to 
indulge himself in works of fancy. It 
is a proof, however, that his love of 
the Arts can at times triumph over 
all mere feelings of self-interest. He 
has sent three pictures, so excellent as 
to indufte us almost to wish that he 
had m temptation to devote himself 
chiefly to portrait* except that he in- 


variably displays taste as well as .fide- 
lity in the latter department. His 
three works on this occasion, are Ve- 
nus chiding Cupid for having lost his 
bow and arrows with Ganymede at 
hazafd — a landscape with Gypsies — 
Psyche, from the Golden Ass of Apu- 
lcius. We felt a melancholy pleasure 
in viewing a picture, entitled Sturdy 
Joe, by Mr Owen, R.A. an artist of 
great ability, who lias long been dis- 
abled, by severe infirnfities, from the 
active exertion of his talents. Mr 
Westall, R.A. has sent a very fine pic- 
ture of Cupid and Psyche, in all re- 
spects worthy of his fame. Mr How- 
ard, R.A. has a beautiful allegorical 
scene of “ Iris and her train.’* He de- 
servedly takes the lead in subjects Of 
this description. Comus, with the lady 
in the enchanted chair, will add to the 
reputation of Mr Hilton, R.A. The 
Misses Reinagle come forward with 
works that testify the genius of the 
family; Mr Constable has a fine view 
of Salisbury Cathedral, from the Bi- 
shop’s Grounds, which shows 'his ar- 
chitectural knowledge, as well as his 
taste in landscape. The veteran Mr 
Reinagle, R.A. manifests undecaying 
skill in his scene from Thorn vilkRoyal 
Park. Our present limits, however,* 
prevent us from detail, and therefpre 
we can only add, that Linneli, Ste-, 
phanoff, Eastlake, E. Landseer, and 
many^other artists, Well support their 
reputation.— The Defeaf of the Turks 
by the Snliotes, by Mr Denis Digh- 
ton, is a very fine picture, and we are 
assured l^r a very intelligent travellen, 
•that nothing can be more accurate in 
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C9stiftnc aid character. — Mr Young, 
the secretary, and keeper, has been 
thb chief Hangman , and it may be 
fairly said that he has arranged the 
merits and demerits of the whole, with 
iTSrict regard to justice in the execu- 
tion. of an invidious office, in which it 
is hardly possible to escape without 
censure from ignorance, or disappoint- 
ed ambition. 

British Institution. 

0 

The new collection of pictures at 
this Gallery is chiefly by the most es- 
teemed foreign artists of former days, 
and fully justifies the reputation which 
they have acquired. Among these are 
the works of Raphael, Rubens, Claude, 
Murillo, Cuyp, Salvator Rosa, Velas- 
quez, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Canallet- 
ti,' Pan ini, &c. &c., and we may add 
pur own Reynolds, Wilson, Hogarth, 
West, Wright of Derby, and other ar- 
tists, who do honour to the country. 
The pictures arc all judiciously ar- 
ranged, and if the collection does not 
fully equal what we have heretofore 
seen in the same place, yet it compre- 
hends an admirable assemblage that 
will highly gratify the admirers of the 
Fige Arts. We ought never to notice 
the productions brought forward at 
this institution, without paying a due 
tribute*to those by whom it was found- 
ed. It has not only given encourage- 
njfljit to living taleuts, but it has im- 
proved the national taste, by present- 
ing the great examples of former art- 
# ists before those talents, and gradual- 
ly enlightening the public mind by 
’impressing upon it the true principles 
* of excellence in those arts which are 
ornamental to society, and honourable 
to mankind. • N 

Royal Academy. 

In the exhibition for the presen t<, 


year, the President, with his usual zeal 
for the honour of the Institution, has 
eight pictures, the full extent of the 
allotted number. They all bear the 
stamp of that high merit for which he 
is distinguished. Among the portraits 
by this great artist, “ Lord Stowell” 
is conspicuous ; also another of the 
“ Duchess of Gloucester.” The “Chil- 
dren of Charles B.«Calmady, Esq.,” 
are beautiful, and seem actually alive. 
All the rest, which we cannot now no- 
tice, are in the same admirable style. 
Sir William Becchcy follows with six 
portraits, winch display all that vi- 
gorous skill and correct taste that have 
justly raised him so high in general 
estimation. His w hole-length of “ Sir 
George Cockburn” is excellent. So is 
his portrait of a “ Lady of Fashion,” 
No. 75. A whole-length also of ff T. 
Lowndes, Esq.” is prominent in merit. 
T wo other portraits by this artist seem, 
to use an old phrase, actually starting 
from the canvass. Mr Slice has also 
sent his full complement, and they all 
demonstrate the full vigour of his 
powers. His portrait of “ Sir Anthony 
Carlisle,” which only we can notice at 
present, is, we think, the very best 
which we have seen from his able pen- 
cil. The likeness is exact, and the 
whole is a fine composition. Mr Phil- 
lips fully maintains his station, and w e 
shall not fail to attend him in due 
time., Mr Jackson has six portraits, 
all worthy of his name. His portraits 
of the Bishop of Winchester and of 
Gen. Phipps, are admirable, and so 
are all lie has sent. Mr Howard, be- 
sides six others, has an excellent por- 
trait of a lady, in the style of Leonar- 
do da Vinci. Mr Wilkie has three pic- 
tures, exquisite in character, but not 
so highly finished as heretofore. Mr 
Westall has a noble picture, “ Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene after 
his resurrection.” There is a* fine pic- 
ture by Hilton, “ Love taught by the 
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Graces,” conceived and executed in a 
classical style. Both the Daniels have 
excellent pictures. Calcott’s view of 
Rochester, from the river, below the 
bridge, is equal to any of his former 
works, and wc cannot pay him a higher 
tribute of praise. Leslie’s picture of 
“ Sancho Panza in the apartment of 
the Duchess,” is one of the most at- 
tractive pieces inothe < rooms. — We re- 
gret that we can at present only no- 
tice what promiscuously occurs to me- 
mory.— Mrs Pope has two beautiful 
flower-pieces, one in water-colours and 
one in oil. The subjects are tastefully 
arranged, andadmirably executed. The 
Architectural Rooms contain some fine 
drawings. We were particularly struck 
by three /representing different aspects 
of the Bank, all of which are highly im- 
pressive, by Mr Soane, as well as by his 
view of a design for his Majesty's en- 
trance into the House of Lords, erect- 
ed between the 3d October 1823, and 
the 29th of January 1824, and we 
could not but feel great surprise that 
works so elegant, grand, and scientific, 
should have excited some silly objec- 
tions, where better taste might be ex- 
pected. The Model Academy has some 
admirable works from Chantrcy, Flax- 
man, Westmacott, Bacon, Turncrelli, 
Behnes, Kendrick, and other well- 
known artists. The rooms were at- 
tended by a very numerous company, 
among whom were the Duke of Cla- 
rencei the Princess Augusta, Lady 
Mary Taylor, the Marchioness of Co- 
nyngham and her daughter, the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont, Sir Charles and Lady Long, 
the Rev. Dr Long, Canon of Windsor, 
Watson Taylor, Esq. and other dis- 
tinguished visitors, as well as by many 
of the more distinguished artists, and 
fheir wives, and it appeared to be ge- 
nerally acknowledged that the present 
exhibition not only fully equals, but in 
many Respects exceeds, in merit, most 
of the former annual specimens «j Bri- 


tish genius, and is highly honourable 
to the talents of the country. 

We were much gratified by a view 
of the twentieth Exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Painters in water-colours, at 
their Gallery in Pall-Mall East. VPe 
Can say, with patriotic pride, that, 
wholly and severally, the works do ho- 
nour to the artists and to the country. 
It is but justice to say, that, consider- 
ing the former excellence of the Ex- 
hibitions of this association of artists, 
incredible as it may appeal, the pre- 
sent collection is actually superior in 
general and individual merit. A spirit 
of laudable emulation seems to have 
animated all the contributors, and they 
may view the productions of each 
other with admiration, wholly unmix- 
cd with the alloy of envy. The chief 
artists, indeed, appear to have entered 
into a competition with themselves, 
and the result is an obvious triumph 
over all their former efforts. We defy 
the artists of every other country, 
single or combined, to produce a rival 
show of excellence. We mean not to 
be invidious in our selections, and 
therefore take the names as they pro- 
miscuously occur to us. . The talents 
of Prout, Robson Hills, Copley, Field- 
ing, Varley, Barret, Nesfield, ^W. 
Turner, Wild, Stephanoff, and many 
others, a notice of whom we must 
reserve till another opportunity, ap- 
pear to the greatest advantage. The 
landscapes, in particular, are faitb/u 1 
and vivid representations of nature, 
whose charms are rendered more im- 
pressive by judicious and tasteful sclec-. 
tion. 

Mr W. B. Cooko, one of our best # 
living Engravers, has opened his an- 
nual exhibition of drawings, in Solio- 
square. Much as we have been grati- 
fied on former occasions, we cannot 
but consider the present assemblage as 
generally superior to what he has pre- 
c viously exhibited. It is also highly 
gratifying to see the chief artists in 
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chalk ‘ and ^ water-coloured drawings 
contributing their respective works to 
thi§ general treasury of such species of 
art. Wc regret that we have not 
room to notice particularly the princi- 
f IKifworks that adorn the > place; but 
whci) we state that there are produc- * 
tions of Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the 
late Hamilton, Stothard, Robertson, 
the late Girtin, 11. Westall, Havell, 
the late 1' res ham, J. M. W. Turner, 
the fate Monro, Copley Fielding, Ed- 
ridge, Owen, Cipriani, Dighton, Wil- 
kie, Uwins, Cristall, the late R. Wil- 
son, and many other excellent artists 
of thd present day, we need not add 
that Mr Cooke has prepared an exqui- 
site treat for all persons of real taste 
and judgment. We ought to state 
that the miniatures of Mr Ward, son 
of the Royal Academician, are well 
entitled to notice. There are also, 
besides other beautiful drawings by the 
late Mr Gainsborough, two moonlight 
scenes, that, viewed through magnify- 
ing glasses, produce an admirable ef- 
fect. — There are also print-rooms, in 
which the Engravings of Mr Cooke, 
as well as of other great artists, prove 
how well qualified he is to preside over 
an exhibition of this nature. 

Society of British Artists. 


\RT S. 

9 Sever 


Several new artists have come for- 
ward, who already display consider- 
able merit, and promise much greater 
in due time. We see nothing invidi- 
ous in this new Institution, but rather 
an opening for talents to expand them- 
selves, and consequently a general im- 
provement of the hue arts, and also of 
the national taste. We have not room 
to detail the merits oft the whole range 
of rooms, and will not make invidious 
selections. We ought not, however^ 
to pass over the names of Glover, 
Heaphey, Haydon, Linton, Martin, 
IToffland, Hawkins, Nasmyth, Land- 
seer, Cossce, and Lonsdale, whose re- 
spective works are highly creditable to 
tlieir talents. The room allotted to 
engravings also manifests such skill as 
caff not be excelled in any country. 
Among these are some exquisite pro- 
ductions of Charles Heath, Scriven, 
Reynolds, Meyer, &c. The south- 
west room, assigned to architecture, 
drawings, miniatures, and enamels, 
also testifies the merits of the several 
artists, and the north-east room af- 
fords admirable specimens of sculpture. 
Wc shall take future occasions to bring 
into notice some of the works of most 
distinguished merit, and in the mean- 
time we heartily wish success to the 
general body of artists who have em- 
barked in this establishment, and sin- 


A new Institution, under the above 
title, has been established, and a gal- 
lejytfor the exhibition of paintings by 
the. Society, Fias been erected in Suf- 
folk-street, Pall-Mall East. Haydon, 
JVIartin, Lintot, Heaphey, Glover, Hof- 
fiaud, and other well-known artists, 
have several excellent pictures. N orth- 
# cote is the only member of the Royal 
Academy who has sent any pictures 
to the gallery. ‘The establishment of 
the Society w$s celebrated by a dinner, 
at which the Duke of Sussex (who 
presided), Messrs D. Kinnalrd, Hart 
Davis, Lambton, Hobhouse, Mr T. 1 
Campbell, and others, were present. 


cord y hope that the patronage of the 
public will enable them to display tlieir 
talents with profit as well as honour. 

Drawings by Claujjb. 

Mr Payne Knight's Bequest to the 
British Museum . 

The first part of this collection con- 
tains principally compositions, and me- 
moranda of pictures which he had 
painted, drawn on paper, mostly in 
brown, with an occasional mixture of 
grey, and heightened with white, but 
all by Claude himself. Many of these 
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are masterly, and others are valuable,' 
even though it be from the associations 
inseparable from the certain knowledge 
that we touch the very paper that had 
delighted his intelligent mind, under 
his living hand. 

Many of these have been engraved, 
and are familiar to the collector. In 
the same volume, which is a large folio, 
the drawings lat»\ly purchased are in- 
serted, and have been cut out of the 
book in which they were brought over, 
and carefully laid on coloured paper, 
and herein arranged by Mr Payne 
Knight. We have seen many of the 
original drawings, which are engraved 
in the Liber Veritatis , and several of 
the same character, in various private 
collections, which are also equally au- 
thenticated as the works of Claude ; 
but we have seen very few that can be 
compared with these, or capable of 
creating that interest which we felt on 
this visit to the British Museum ; for 
here we beheld the studies of the paint- 
er as he wrought from nature, with 
that pictorial identity and severe truth 
which alone can be inspired upon the 
Spot. 

Amongst other chit-chat relating to 
this book of books, we heard it whis- 
pered in the print-room, that the late 
Mr Richard Payne Knight had intend- 
ed to bequeath his collection of works 
of art to the library of the Royal Aca- 
demy, under the trusteeship of the 
members of that institution ; ana that 
his will was deposited in the iron chest 
at Sdtperset House. But that, on Mr 
Knight's being subsequently elected a 
trustee of* the British Museum, he 
made another will, and left his valuable 
collection to the National Gallerv. now 


erecting on the site of the old garden 
at Montague House. t 

We farther heard, that the Presi- 
dent, and some other members of our 
National Academy, on hearing that 
the British ^luseum was to be ehri$P- A 
ed with these choice works, with a li- 
berality and .patriotism that cannot be 
too highly applauded, expressed their 
pleasure at the change, observing; that 
in a National Institution so easily ac- 
cessible as the British Museum, they 
would be much more beneficially be- 
stowed. 

By a recent Act of Parliament, it 
seerns that the President of the Royal 
Academy is henceforth to be enrolled 
in the list of trustees of the British 
Museum. Nothing could be more sa- 
tisfactory to the public, we should pre- 
sume, than that the representative of 
the National school of ^painting should 
have a voice in the council that is to 
preside over a National gallery of arts! 

The marble bust of the lamented 
Dr E. I). Clarke, by Chantrey, is now 
placed in the vestibule of the Univer- 
sity library, Cambridge, among those 
fine specimens of ancient architecture 
which that celebrated traveller brought 
from Greece. The bust bears a more 
striking resemblance to Dr Clarke in 
bis earlier years, than after bis consti- 
tution bad been impaired by unremit- 
ting application to scientific pursuits. 
With resjiect, however, to the exqui- 
site beauty of the sculpture, there cgn 
be but one opinion, as it not only 
equals the other works of Chantrey, 
but adds one more wreath, to' the 'nu- 
merous and well-earned laurels of this * 
eminent artist. ^ * 
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No. VIII. — LISTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS for 1824. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer's Magazine, Nos. XCVII. 
XCVTII. XCIX. and C. 3s. each. 

•A General Index to the Farmer's Ma- 
gazine. Vol. I. to XXIV. inclusive. 2s. 

A Guide to Practical Farriery, contain- 
ing Hints on the Diseases of Horses and 
Neat Cattle. By J. Pursglove, sen. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rearing, 
and Feeding Cheviot and Black-faced 
Sheep in high Districts, with some ac- 
count of, and a complete cure for, that 
fatal malady the Rot. By John Fair- 
bairn, farmer in Lammermuir. 8vo, 5s. 
btte. 

Harding's Farmer’s Account-Book for 
1824, being a collection of forms ruled 
for keeping the Accounts of a Farming 
Establishment. L.l, Is. for a year, or 
JOs. 6d. for lialf-a-year's book. 

The Farmer's Memorandum Book, or 
Journal for 1824. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

An. Essay on Agriculture and the Ma- 
nagement of Landed Estates. By Francis 
Morice. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis ; or, 
an Account of the Results of various Ex- 
periments on the Produce and Fattening 
Properties of different Grasses, and other 
rtants, used as the Food of the more valu- 
able domestic Animals ; instituted by 
John, Duke of Bedford. By G* Sinclair, 
* F.L.S., F.H.S. , Royal 8vo, 62 Engra- 
vings, L.I,10s. plain, L.2, 2s. coloured. 

VOL. XVII. PART II. 


Practical Remarks on the Management 
and Improvement of Grass- Land, as far 
as relates to Irrigation, Winter-flooding, 
and Drainage. By C. C. Western, Esq., 
M.P. 8 vo. 

Architecture, Antiquities, and the 
Fine Arts. 

Sabccan Researches, in a Series of Es- 
says, addressed to distinguished Antiqua- 
ries, and including the substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, on the en- 
graved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt$ 
and Canaan. By John Landseer, F.S.A. 
4to, with numerous plates. L.2, 12s. 6d. 

Part I. of Monumental Antiquities of 
Great Britain, from drawings of E. Blore, 
F.S.D. JOs., and royal, 18s. 

Select Views in Greece ; engraved in 
the best Line Manner, from Drawings 
by H. W. Williams, Esq. F.R.S. and 
F.F.S.A.E. and Member of the Literary 
Society of Athens. Nos- 1. II. and III. 
Imperial 8vo, 12s. Proofs on India pa* 
per, royal 4to, L.l, Is. each. 

Observations on the rebuilding of Lon- 
don Bridge. By John Seward, Esq. Svo, 
I2s. 

Views of the Principal Buildings, &c. 
in the City of Edinburgh, and its Vici- 
nity, correctly delineated and neatly En- 
graved in Aquatinta, with Plan of the 
City and Environs. By Robert Scott. 
In one volume 12mo, 10s* plain, and 12s. 
coloured. < 
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. Vol. I.6fa : SeHes of Views ofthe most Scenes occasioned by the l^fe* drfcftdfud 
interesting Remains of the Ancient C a s- Conflagrations in Rife City of fedinbutgh', 
ties in%Ugtand amt Wales, engraved by drawn on the spot, and published forth*? 
W: WMuoth’, accompanied try Histori- benefit of the Sufferers by the fire. 7s. 
e3l /f descriptions. By'E. W. Brayley. 6d. ' 

& fates, Royal $vo, L.2, 8s. Views in SpaiM by EdwardH. Lockwv 

Pompeiana: the Edifices, Antiquities, Esq, Nos. VK ViL VIII. IX> 4t0, 12fe. 
and Ornament^ of Pompeii. By Sir and 8s. each. ' . 

William Gelt, and J. P. Gandy, 2 vols. Parts I. to XIV. of a StrjeS of Engra- 
&?o, with 100 Engravings. 'L.5, 5s. vings in outline, by Henry Moses, ofthe 
An Account of the I|ell Rock Light- Works of A. Canova, With" descriptions. 
House : with a Historical Narrative of 8vo, -is. each. 


the Institution and progress of the Nor- 
thern Light- Houses ; drawn up at the 
desire of the Commissioners of the Nor- 
thern Light-Houses. By Robert Steven- 
son, F.R.SJ5. Civil Engineer. In One 
Volume, royal 4to. Embellished with 
twenty-three elegant Engravings. L.5, 
5s. (Only 250 Copies printed.) 

A Letter to Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. 
P.R.S.E., &c. Containing Observations 
oA the Vitrified Forts. And a Review 
of what has been addressed to Sir Wal- 
ter, pn these singular remains, by Dr 
McCulloch, on the Highlands, and Wes- 
tern Islands. Ry Sir G. S. Mackenzie, 
Part. F.R.S. Illustrated by an Engra- 
ving of the Forts. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

pjrt II. Of Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis ; 
eontainirijg many curious and rare Tracts, 
and illustrated witji an Engraving of the 
Standard' bdrne by Colonel Cooke atnhe 
Siege of Higtinam, from a Drawing in the 
possession of Sir Berkeley William Guire, 
Bart. ‘ 

Part I. of an Historical, Antiquarian, 
and Topograph ical Account of the An- 
eleitt aftdrreseht State of the Parish and 
Patee of Lambeth/ Surrey, accompanied 

with a PlauandlOQ Engravings. 2s. 6d. 

’ * 

Remarks 4 cm iW intended Restoration 
of* ile of Athens, as the Na- 

tiSnid MdfitimSbjf ift Scotland. 8vo, 5s. 
;■* mtkiti* of Noble 
iWlilAj comprising the 
of Great Britain, 
And containing the only existing Relics 

eSS&j *v2; 

m'mjtfkm. ■*; &:«■>■■■ * • / 

A Series of Views of the tnbst striking 


Portraits to the Novels ami Tales of 
the Author of Waverley ; complete in one 
volume. 33 plates ami letter-press. 12mo, 
L.3, 3s. 

No. II. of the Rivers of England. By 
J. M. W. Turner, ll.A. Royal 4to, 10s. 

The Second Part of “ Gems of Art,” 
engraved on steel, by W. Ward, and others. 
L.l. , * 

The Italian School of Design ; contain- 
ing 84 plates from painter^ and sculptors 
of Italy, with letter-press. By W. Y, 
Ottley, Esq. Three parts. L.7, 11s. fid. 

Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters; re-' 
vised and corrected. 2 vols. 8v0, L.l, 4s. 

Picturesque Views of the Principal 
Monuments in the Cemetery of Pere la 
Chaisg, near Paris ; also a correct View 
of the Paraclete, erected by Abelard : ac- 
companied with concise Descriptive No- 
tices. Drawn by John Thomas *Serris, 
Marine Painter to his Majesty, and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
The work contains ten coloured Views, 
Atlas, 4to, L.l, Is. sewed. , 

Vol. VII. of a Picturesque Voyage 
round Great Britain ; comprising a series 
of Views, illustrative of the Character £nd 
prominent Features of the Coast By 
William Daniel, ^-R. A. I/.T, 10s. bd&, * 

Part VIII. of a Series of picturesque 
Views of Edinburgh ^ engraved hy W. 
H. Lizars, with a succinct Histp^ical Ac- 
count of Edinburgh. Royal 4t6, 5i . 

Picturesque Views on the Severn /from 
original designs of the late Mr B&nruis! 
Ireland ; author of Picturesque' Views op 
the Ihaines, Avon, Medway, 

^rith iHusirations, Historical and .Topb- 
graphxcal. By Mr Harrajy £ vols. toy^al 
8vo, on tinted paper, L.£, 12s. fid; j gud 
in royal 4to, witn the plates 
L.5, 5s. ‘ * ,t! * u ’ « 
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w Sketch^ of. the principal Picture-Gal- /public and private Galleries in which they 
ferie? in. with a, Criticism on are to he founp. 

“Marriage arla-Modc,” Foolscap 8vo, British Galleries of Painting and Sculp- 

ture; comprising a Genera^JIistaricat, 
and Critical Catalogue, with separate 


■5s. u , f 

An Inquiry into the Authenticity of 
jftjious Pictures and Prints,, which, from 
the Decease of , the Poet, to our own 
Times, have been offered to the Public as 
* Portraits of Shajbpeare, illustrated with 
accurate and finished Engravings by the 
ablest Artists, from such Originals as were 
indisputable Authority. By J. Boaden. 
15s. , 

Myriorania, or many Thousand Views, 
consisting of numerous cards, on which 
arc fragments of landscapes, neatly co- 
loured, and so ingeniously contrived, that 
an/ two pr.more placed together will 
form a pleasing view, or, if the whole are 
put ftp a table at once, will admit of the as- 
tonishing number of 20,922,789,888,000 
variations : the Cards are fitted up in an 
elegant box. 15s. 

, Myrioraina^ second series, consisting 
entirely of Italian Scenery, and capable of 
. ■ a greatej- number of changes than the for- 
mer senes. L.l, 4s. in an elegant box. 

Part XU. of the Picturesque Delinea- 
tions of the Southern Coast of England : 
**contaiuing Views of Margate, Kye, Clo- 

* velly Bay, Porlock. aud Lynraouth, En- 
graved by W. B. Cooke, G. Cooke, E. 
Goodall, and W. Millet ; from Original 
Drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. and 
W. Collins, R. A. Royal 4to, 12s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Painting. By W. Bucha- 
nan, Esq., containing , a Chronological 
History pf the Importation of Pictures, 
by thewgreat Masters, into Great Britain, 
«wce the period of the French Revolu- 
tion ; with Critical Remarks thereon, and 
Sketches' of .Characters of the leading 
Masters pf the various Schools of Paiut- 
ipg. ^ 2 ;VqL. 8vo, L.1, fis, ' 

• ^A Treatise on the Principles of Land- 
scopes, Designs, &c. in eight parts. 

, A Concise Treatise on Perspective, in 
two parts, (i * 

Sfimipi of Trees, and Precepts for 
fainting, JJy^ohn^rley. 

' G^lleriea of Ari ; being a Se- 

rm$ pf j)qpipfive and Critical Notices of 
W principal works pf Art, in Painting 
^ exiting in England ; 

arranged under the heads of the different 


. , separate 

Notices of every Work of Fipb Art m the 
principal CollectiQns. By C. M. West- 
raacott, illustrated with engraved por-r 
traits and interior views. 8vo. 

A Portrait of Mr Vandenhofil in the 
Character of Hamlet. Engraved in the 
best line manUfer. %y Mr Horsburgh, 
from a Miniature, by Mr W. Stewart 
Watson. Proofs on India paper, 10s. 6d» 
Prints, 5s. * # 

Arts, Sciences, and Phieosovhy. 
The Second Volume of Dr Hutton’s 
Course of Mathematics, with corrections 
and improvements. By Olinthus Gre- 
gory, LL.D. ,8voj 10s. 6d, # 

The Elements of a new Arithmetical 
Notation, and of a new Arithmetic of In- 
finites, in two books. By T. Taylor* 8vo, 
8s. boards. 

Four Dialogues between a Tutor of t|ip 
University of Oxford, and a Disciple of 
the Common Sense Philosophy. By Sir 
Richard Pliillips. 4s. 6d* , 

Philosophical Essays, selected frpm the 
Originals printed in the Philosophical 
Journals, between the years, 18 q£ pud 
18Q7. By Ezekiel Walker* 8yo. Illus- 
trated with Plates. 10s. 6dr 
A Philosophical Treatise on Malting 
and Brewing. By Geo. Adolphus Wig- 
ney. 8vo, 12s. 

A Grammar of Infinite Forms ; or the 
Mathematical Elements of Ancient Phi* 
Josophy an<T Mythology, By William 
Howison. Post 8 vo, 5s. 

Memoirs of the Literary Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, Vol. IV. l$s, 
Physiological Fragments,* which 

are added, Supplementory QhwvaUpns, 
to show thatVi^, wd^bw^ Energies 
are of the, same Nature, and both danved 
from Sola? Light. , By $yp, 

3a._6d. bowls. , 

MS, of Phrenology.^ 

'resident 

SOOMft Atom ,4fc j, • ; ir „ T 

Elements of Hyda»«^.>ith their 
Application to the Sohitmn m Problems. 
By Wiles Bland, B4W pro, (2s. 
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, encyclopedia ; conducted 

M flW^ler, LL.D. P.R.S. Vol. 
XVI. Kart. If. ijil, !*. boards, 
neav Century of Inventioi 
' J S^%n9'm“ nLiui - 1 “ 

. '4t ■■ 


Inventions, being 
A ions of One Hun- 
illative to Arts, Manu- 
re totes} arid Domestic Life, By J ames 
White, Civil Engineer. fc 4to, L.2, 2s. 

| AMamiel of’Pyrotechny, or a Com- 
System of Recreative Fireworks. 
/By*G«W. Mortimer, with Plates. 5s. 

; 5 treatise on Brewing. By J. H. Baver- 
stock/F.S.A. 8 vo, 10s. boards. 

An entirely new, complete, and perma- 
Science of Philosophy, founded on 
‘Rant’s tx Critic of Pure Reason.” 4to. 
^Supplement to Fourth, fifth, and Sixth 
Editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
^Tol.’FL Part II. (which completes the 
;WoVk.) With Engravings. L.l, 5s. 

1 The Universal Gauger of Great Britain 
andlreland, and general Spirit Calculator; 
^pteitlg' a Practical System of Gauging, by 
"Ten, gliding- Rules, Tables, Callipers, and 
logarithms, according to the Measures 
hitherto legally adopted in the British 
r t)bminlons. By William Gutteridge. 
" 12mo, 10s. 6d. half-bound. 

! ' An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By 
'jftife' Rev* Henry Coddington, M.A. »8vo, 
$s. 

, Wirgman’a Principles of the Kantesian 

dr Transcendental Philosophy, with a 
M$p of the Human Mind, according to 
K$nt, in English and French. 8vo, (is. 
V { ' Wirgman’a entirely New, Complete, 
, «pd Permanent Science of Philosophy, 
V lbtmded pn Kant's Critic of Pure Reason. 

the Science of Mechanics, 
demy, ' &c. By Alexander 
ffc'flfe'* 

'tb<the Letter*^ Sir Robert 
t,i’ 8 htWijor of HiM. Navy, 

By 


. cm Round BoWtffcnd fcircular Sterns. 

R&^AdmiraL. 14. 
C^fthA^ofDydin^witha 

1 of iRe Art of Bleaching. By 

2 vols* with Engravings; 

•drgfe Philosophic*! Journal, 
Of the Ptogresiof Dis- 



covery iaNatural Philosophy,; unemfstry, 
Natural History, Practical ^lechanics. 
Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. Nos. XX. 
XXI. XXIL a*d XXHL , (To be con- 
tinued Quarterly.) 7*. $d- each. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions ; or, an attempt to trace sn?h Illu- 
sions to their Physical* Causes. By Sa- 
muel I-IibbCrt, M.D., F.ll.S.E. &c. &c. 
12mo, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. I. of an Introduction to Practical 
Astronomy. By the Rev. W. Peanson, 
LL.l). F.ll.S. &c. Royal 4to, L.3, 3s. 

An Elementary System of Physiology. 
By J. Bostock, M.D. F.ll.S. &c . 8vo, 
15s. 

An Essay on the Laws of Gravity and 
the Distances of the Planets ; with Ob- 
servations on the Tides, the Figure of the 
Earth, and the Precision of the Equi- 
noxes. By Captain Forman, R.N. Royal 
12mo, 4s. , 1 t v 

Meteorological Essays end Observa- 
tions. By J. Frederic Daniell, F.R.S, 
8vo. 

Vol. II. to V. of a Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, from the French of M. de Vol- 
taire. Royal ISrao, 8s. each. 

Chemical Recreations, a scries of aipu'- 
sing and instructive Experiments ; to 
which are prefixed, First Lines of Che- 
mistry. Third edition. 18mo, 3s. 

Johnson’s Typography ; or the Print- 
er’s Instructor. 2 vols. 32mo, L.1, 10s. 
12lho. L.l, 11s. 8vo, L.4, 4s. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks, 
and an Essay on making Wine. By John 
MacCulloch, M.D. 12mo. * 

Duncan's Supplement to Playfair's 
Geometry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

A Report to the Directors of the Edin- 
burgh Gas, Light Company, relative to 
the Theory and Application of Profes- 
sor Leslie's Photometer. By Mr George 
Buchanan, Civil Engineer. \ t > 

Bio<aaA*HXv ; a v 

The Edinburgh Rules for Measuring 
Artificers’ Work, with Notes* 

-Leslie* > , * . * 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
, for the Year 1824. 8yo ; 15*. / / 
Memoirs of Ferdinand Vl^ JSng 
the Spains. By Don * edvewte t)f 
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(he 1 Translated from # 'Abated. Irish CMeftalR, jMjfb soppp |Ao- 

the origtital • Spanish manuscripts By count of his ancestors* tl Jjy nRenby 
Michdel I. ^Quim 8ift>, 10s. Od. self. Foolscap Bvo, 9s. ^ > lu 

Memoirs of Amos Green, written by The Memoirs of MaJam ^c Sapinaucj, 
his late Widow. To which are prefixed, on La Vendee ; translated frpjm the 
iir.rggcstions on Christian Education, &c. F rench. F oolscap 8vo, 5s. , 'J , .. f v 
.with n portrait. 8vo, 10S? (id. Memoirs o& the Lives and Characters 

, Memoirs of Rossini. By the author of the Right Honourable George BailUe 
of the Lives of Haydn end Mozart. 8vo, of J er vis wood, and of Lady GrisselBaillie. 
10s. Od. ’ By their Daughter, Lady Murray pf Stan* 

5ecret. Memoirs of the Court of Louis hope. Second Editioj. 1 voh post Bvo, ps. 
XI V. and of the Regency, extracted from# Memoirs of His Serene Highness An* 

the German Correspondence of Madame thony- Philip D’Orleans, Duke of Mont- 
Eliz. Char. Duchess of Orleans, preceded pensier. Written by himself. 8vo, 
by a Notice on this Princess, and accom- A Memoir of the Life of the Right 
panied with Notes. Bvo, 14s. boards. Honr Edmund Burke. By James Prior* 
The Life of Salvator Rosa. By Lady Esq. Bvo, 16s. 

Morgan. 2 vols. L.1, 8s. Life of the Right Rev* Jeremy Taylor, 

Life of Joseph Brasbridge, Silversmith, D.D. By Reginald Heber, D.D. Lo|“d 
v^of Fleet-street. 8s ; Bishop of Calcutta. 2 vols, post BVo> 

Memoirs of Goethe, written by him- 15s. , ‘ 

self, translated from the German. 2 vols. <» Biography of Celebrated RomanCh|a- 
Bvo, L.l, 4s. * racters, with Anecdotes illustrative, of 

* Memoirs of William Hayley, Esq. writ- their Dives and Actions. By the Rev. 
ten by himself, containing a ^ variety of William Bingley. 12mo, 7su 
anecdotes of the most eminent men of his The Life and Remains of Edward 
time* 2- vols. 4to, with portraits, L.4, 4s. Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mi-* 
Memoirs of General Count Rapp, first neralogy, Cambridge; Author of Travels. 
Aid-dc-Catrtp, to Napoleon ; written by By the Rev. W. Otter, A.M. lto, L r 3, 3s, 
himself, and published by his family. The Life of Shakspeare ; pj^qumea 
Bib, P8s. * into the Originality of his Dr^aucplpts 

A Biographical Portraiture of the Rev. and Characters, and Essgy^ on the An- 
James Hinton, A.M. Oxford. By John ck*it Theatres and Tinafeicul Usages 
Howard Hinton, M. A., of Reading. 8vo, By Augustine Skottowe, Esq, 2 vols. 


10s. 6d. 

•Nugff? Cliirurgicte, or a Biographical 
Miscellany, illustrative of a Collection of 
Professional Portraits by William Wadd, 
Esq. p.L.S. 8vo, 9s. 

Memoirs of Mrs Matilda Smith, late 
of Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. By 
"John Philips, D.D. Bvo; 6s* 

^ Marshall 1 * Royal Naval Biography, 
VoLTL Part I. Bvo, 15s. 
v Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Halybur- 
ton. 12mo, 4ft; 

Self-Advancement, or Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness. 

t , f . ,i.. H ' | v j * 
;iiir, Meltyiirs of *ih$ ‘Life arid Anting® of 
the Jate Rev. JEdward WiBiams, 1XD. 
By Joseph Gilbert. % vtd* Bvo. 

A Ne# A Edition of the- Memoirs, or 
Sttfp&uif Exercises, of Elisabeth West, 
containing an Account of the dreadful 
Conflagration which took place ih Edin- 
burgh in the year 1700. 

Memoirs^ of Captain Rock, the ccle- 


jt 


8vo, 3ts# / ft • * h y % f 

"Some Account of the, Life of Kfehard 
Wilson, Esq. R.A. Collected und , ar- 
ranged. by J. Wright, Esq. ; 4to> s. 

Contemporary Biogrmihy^ with 1 4# £n* 
grayed Portraits. 3, yofs. J^.% 2s. -v^/ * 
Some Account of tjbe Life 4na ? Wri-*. 
tings of the late Rev. ThomasRenpel. 
8vo, Is. 6d., - . - vH id aliili v : 

The Life of tiie ^j r Mhn W^ky, 
A. M. t including thf W* 
the Rev* Charles M** 

nioirs/ qf i tlieir , 

The 

tie LL.D.> including me^y- Mi^GrigL 
nal; Letters 9^ 

sm&v&m -s 1 AAj.*- 4 * j 
The Life and Diary of Lieut. Colonel 
John Blackaderii^l fe^jQf^tferpniap die* 
gimen^i 

Castle. By Andrew Crichton, author of 
the " Memoirs of the Rev. John Blaclu 
adcr. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. * . 
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A; 'Diciiijtlsr^ ' bf kttsfdians from 'the ' collection of Old Socks in Miscellstfeoua 
earliest ages to the present time, coropri- Literature, and in i various Buhguaees, 
““ A " ^ « and also of choice Printii, and a selection 

of Original Drawings by eminent Arlisti. 
8vo, 2s. ' ’* *i> 1 • 1 ^ i . s « v 

Sams of Darlington's Descriptive 6th 

— j' — 41UWU talogue of Bocflcs, P»rt II. 

during a Residcflce with his Lordship at Nattali’s Catalogue of School Books. 

ttt’ 1 ? # ’* e t ea S L 1991 . an l I822 - B 7 Lackington’s Catalogue <rf School- 
‘ f 41 r 4 “ ' Books. 


— »gvo w tuv invociiti tllJIt, UUIUJjri- 

g the i most Important biographical con- 
'fW th> Wbrks of Gerber, Choron, 
_ lli; CouhVWloflV Dr Btimey, Sir 
John Hawkins, &c. 2 vok 8vo, L.l, is. 
Conversations of Lord Byron. Noted 


— 1 IT * “* v ;«*'“? -*■ * ®'»vi ici««. Uy 

ttos. Meflwyte, E$q. 4to, L.l, Us. 6d. 
Svo, 14s. , ; ' 1 gx 

^ Reflation ; or Memoirs of the Du- 
fknie Family. By A.Selywin. 12mo, 12s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Haly- 
minOh/ With an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. David Young, Perth, l^mo, 
44. ,l ' ‘ 

. Meriwirs of the Life of John Law of 
Laurigton, including a Detailed Account 
Ihe Rise, Progress, and Termination 
Of the Mississippi System. By John 
Millp Wood, Esq. 12mo, 6s. « 

!, 5 ’ btBUOGnAVHy. 

Waft's Bibliotheca Britannica, or Gene- 
rrf Index to British and Foreign Litera- 
^re, 4tithbrs, and Subjects. 1\ Parts, 
j* Voh, 4io, L.n, us. 

Companion ; or, the Young 
M<£n*a Guide and Old Man's Comfort in 
the choice of a Library* By the Rev. T. 

tttoi tefa. etb, l.i; 7s. 

.*^***’ B BibliothecaBritannica, comply, 
in' II * 



t*n, Us. 

Catalogue of Books, chiefly 
^Italian, French, and English lan- 

L^ ofLackington and Co.’s Cata- 
le of the most extensive and valuable 


-J of Second-hand Books on sale 

' L Baynes' General Catalogue of 
— TS-ZX; *R U«lAh8ge8, for 1824. 3s. fld. 
• Catalogue of Books, 

m Hulolocj^alJ Clapsfcal, Historical, and 

noc,1»iseory,&c! 
on Scottish and 

U'» 



> Coi'a Cata 


• BOTAXV, natural history. 

The Botanist's Manual. By Richard 
Morris. 

* A Practical Treatise, describing the 
whole Process of cultivating the White 
Pqppy for the production of Opium.. 5s. 
6d. 

Appendix of Natural History, &c. to 
Captain Parry's first Voyage of Discovery, 
with plates, 4to, Ts. 6d. 

Corallina : or a Classical Arrangement 


»W*r- 
-_Jdihg aome 
feCominent. 


Son's Catalogue of a select 


of Flexible Coralline Potypidoms ^select* 
ed fTom the French of I. V. F. Lamoir- 
roux, D.B.S. Svo, 14s. .. t 

Nos. I. to III. of the Zoological Jour- 
nal ; to be continued quarterly, thro, Ida. 
each. \ , , 

A Treatise on British Song Birds; in- 
cluding Observations on their Natural 
Habits, Manner of Incubation, &cu Uy 
Patrick Syme, Esq. I2mo,*with fifteen 
coloured Engravings, 12s., large paper, 
I Os. 1 *■ - > “ 

The Green-hoUse Companion* . By ll. 
J. Thornton, F.TI.S. five, 12s. 

A Selection of the Geological Memoirs 
contained in4he Aimales des Mines $ to- 
gether with a Synoptical Table of Equi- 
valent Formation* By H. TJde la 
Beche, Esq. F.R.S. &c# 11 plates. Bvo, 
18s. ' * r w .m,V 

Natural History of the Bible ;feyTItad- 
deus Mason Harris, DiD, 8voy lOs/ 6d. 

The Naturalist's Companion. fycylSs. 
boards, or L.l, la., coloured plates; < u:<*s » 
The Months of the Year, orCcmvemA- 
tions on the Calendar. I2mo, tttoystidi) 
No* VIJ. Of Zoological ResCarcbCS in 
the Island of Java, && irith .figifo*, of 
native quadrupeds and thirds* A % 

Horseflead; M*D. P«LS* • 1 

The Wonders Of the Vegetable Kiteg- 

£ Displayed, in a series of rd^ettan. 

The British Warblers, Tas rt I# ; jBv It* 
Sweet, F.L.,S. 7s. 6d. , * 




' NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

» V-bls.I.aml II. Ot' the English Elora ,/ IveighbanrUig Islands^ 

By .Sir Jj*rtlesK<Jw«r(lirtnu)i, prouilent of fielil, Jf.D. fiDyal ltflr*- 
the ^ L.1, ^ ^ 


m 


^ A 

Tube completed in kvols* 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History &ocioty for the years 1823-4. 
f Vol. V, Part L with sevOO Engravings, 
# Svo, lHfc, (id. 

An Epitome fcf Lamaraek’s Arrange- 
ment of Testacea ; being a free transla- 
tion jofc that part of his works, De lTlis- 
toire* NatureJle des Aniinaux §ans Verte- 
bras ; with illustrative observations and 
comparative and *synoptic Tables of the 
Systems of Linnaeus and Lam arch. By 
Charles Dubois, F.L.S. &c. 8vo, 14-s. 

Contribution td a Natural and Econo- 
mical History of the Cocoa-Nut Tree. 
Is. 6 iL 

A Catalogue of the Indigenous Pbeno- 
^gamic Plants growing in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, and of certain spe- 
cies of the clai« of Cryptogaaua, with 
reference to their Localities. By James 
Woodforde, Esq. 12mo, 3s. (id. 

Conohologists Companion. By the au- 
thor of the Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, &c. 

Vols. 1, and II. of the Naturalist's Re- 
pository of Exotic Natural History, con- 
sisting of elegantly-coloured* plates, with 
Appropriate, Scientific* and General De- 
soription&of the most Curious, Scarce, and 
Beautiful Productions of Nature ; form- 
ing collectively, a truly valuable Com- 
pendium of the most Important Dis- 
coveries of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 
Insects, Shells, Marine Productions, &c. 
By J?. Deotmn, FX.S*W,S. &c. 8vo, 
LX 4s. to be completed in 6 vols. 

The Butterfly Collector's Vade-Me- 
cum, or a Synoptical Table of English 
BuiJteriRes- Coloured plates, $s> boards. 

* AChart, forming a short introduction 
-or Key to the Linneaif System of Botany ; 
neatly printed on a large sheet* By J. 
Rattray, Burgeon and Lecturcron Botany, 
Glasgow;' ,*** ?>■'* ■ •, ' ■. , r ■ . 

FurtsvLIL and III. of the Animal 
Kingdmh. j By the Baron Cuyier ; with 
Eng&tring* attd Drigihal Matter by tire 
Translator*, Edward Griffith, ]FX,S.> and 
i. Demy 4to, L.lj 4s* each part ; 
in royhl 8vo, L.l, 4*. ; H m demy 8yo, 
plain, 12s- 


Flora. Domes tie*. 
Nature Displayed iu^ 
\ipon the Ear fit. By Sinh 
h vols, royal 12rao,L.3, 1 



" 1 ' sn* 

CLASStCS, ? 


Apologia Socratis 

go adscripts, cum . 

rimis J. G. BcttneuSri ; auxif $($& 
Variis Lectionibus, xix $uiipsoh,'6fc I r>i . v 
welli exedrptis, Johannes $jceepw jqioa, 
M.A. doraus Bfetri apud Caidkbrigiqh^ 
iraper. Socius, et Regii Orphanc^rophUr 
Christi e Praccptoribus ; accesserunt J*. 
C. Valkenatrii et D. llulmkenii 
tiones Integra. 8vo, 9s, with 


cion, 10s. fid. 


L. Amiei SeuccasTragteJi^ $/re$ 
fit accuravit Joannes Caxby, 


ti M 


s % fc 


Thp Agamemnon of Aeschylus, a Tra- 
gedy, translated from the 
Hugh Stuart Boyd. 8 vq,$s, v 
E xtracts from various Greek Mtnqjs* 
with Notes and a I axicon ; JftrtyfjAijP #}’ 
the Junior Greek Class in t)fP jjffipiyflfity 
of Glasgow. By Prote^sqr 

' Excerpta ex T. Lucrpfit- 
rum Natura, libris , 
qut^cunquc inutilia visa. sun|,. 
bus, et additip notis quib u,s*iain m . 

In usum Scholie Paiuiiue. 

Lexicon Ilerodoteum, quo et st * 
rodotei universe ratio eop$Ie&ie j 
tur, etquamplurim* ** 1 ~ 

fes|»o illustrantur; j 

Gricca lectio, partnnversiq jL^£r~ 
offer t Argentoratene^s ed^ttg^ vcf 
tur v*l emend^fur; ,, 
littuwr, Actf emU 

&e. 2 Vf>}s. Arc, , 

ADifitiowy-Ph j 

Wm , , Robertson, 4^,*. 

. Choix dp 8. J Cl*sa.<iWf( 1 J 

,&c. 3s. each volume* 

— Aischyli Che^p 


VIV9 


Zoological Researches iit Javd and the 
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JEugliah frpt* .the Italian pf LttdS- 

Notes. By Gillian) 
Steward Rose. „ r Fo$t 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

.ad noviasiman Heynii 
exacta ; ? exci&is disquisitioni- 
excurjibus, etfiottfruin iis, quae ad 
jumoi^m corauioditatem minus pertinerc 
*W> if- . . 

Holnen Ilias, i ad novissimae Heyuu 
edition!® textum ex,pressa. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
'jj, 4* Hqrativ Flaeq^Carmina Expurgata : 
in usum Scholarum. Cum Notis Anony- 
mis et Jos, Juventik Editionova. 8vo, 9s. 

. ,1). Jumi Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci 
Saline Expurgate ; in Ulum Scholarum. 
Adduntur Juvenali Annotationcuke Lud. 
f^ratef et Jos. Juventii. Subjicitur Per- 
pio, Intej^retationis loco, versio Brews- 
|*ri v JEditio nova. 8vo, 8s. 
.jDeraosthenis Orationes de Republics 
Pujodecim cum Wolfiana Interprets^ 
tione. Accessit Phillippi Epistola. A 
G^lielltoQ Alien, A.M. Editionova. 8vo, 
5jat. bound.*'* 

The Manners, History, Literature, and 
Wopks of Art, of the Romans, explained 
and illustrated ; No. I. in 8vo, contain- 


tion, Hutchipson'S Greek ;Xe*t>a With 
Zeune's Criticisms^ 3 tdIs* gvo/L.l, la. 

Selections from Horace, with English 
Notes, P&rt L 4s. r , ^ 

Homeric andFindaric Lexicon. No- 
vum Lexicon Griecum . Etymologicum, 
Auctore Christ* Tob. Bamra. l vol. 4to, 
L.4, 4 s. < 

The Tragedies of Sophocles; literally 
translated into English Prose, from the 
Greek Text of Brunck, with Notes. 3 
vols. 8 vo, JSs. 

Cicero de Republics. Recovered Trea- 
tise of Cicero. 8vo, 12s. 

drama. 

Mary Stuart, a tragedy ; the Ma^fl of 
Orleans* a Tragedy ; from the German of 
Schiller, with a Life of the Author. By 
the Rev. H. Salvin, M.B. 8vo> 10s. 6d. 

Joseph and his Brethren,' a Scriptural 
Drama, By II. L. Howard. 7s. (id. 

Dramatic Costume* of Shakspeare’s 
King John, as represented at CoVsent- 
Garden Theatre. 12mo, 9s. u 

Lorenzo, the Outcast Son, a Tragic 
Drama, founded on Schiller's . celebrated 


ijQLg 32 pages of letter-press, and eight 
lithographic Drawings ; price one shil- 
ling : being the commencement of a Clas- 
sical Cyclopedia. 

, The Agamenmon of dfischylus, trans- 
lated by John Symmonds, Esq. A.*M. 
Royal 8vo. > 

k G. ; Silii Italici Punicdrum Libr 17 ; re- 
censuit et accuravit J. Carey, LL.D. 
2tao, 6s. 

< jierodoti Historiarum Libri IX. Codi- 
cem Sancrofti Manuscriptum denuo con- 
tuRt, necnon rebquam Lectionis varjeta- 
tpiu commodius *dige$sii, Thos. Gaisford, 

A Literal Translation of Drackenborch's 
^.Twartj-rflrat Book of Livy, 
* prdo. Notes, and varae 
l^q^ip^S. to ^ch are added a Map 
atdjW Appeadi^ Rowing the route ac- 
tually taken by HanpibaL 6ro, 8*. 6d. 

> M*i! trana- 

lated into Enjrlieh Verse.*, ,By W. Rick- 

ua. 

^^r^t^oMabaais of 

cSpSpIMatoricid niuatratjona; and, 
iRi* ewuam, in juxtt posi- 


Play, called the Robbers. Hvo, 3s. 

The Stem Resolve ; a Tragedy. ! By 
Charles Masterton. 8vo, 3s. . * 

Philandering, an Opera in Three Acts, 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre. 3s. 

Alaseo, a Tragedy. By M. A. Shee. 

8 vo, 7s. 6d. , 

The Parricide, a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Rohert Allen, A.M. 8vo. 

The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By 
Joseph Cradock, Esq; M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 

Charles the Second, or theJVIeriy Mo- 
narch. A Comedy in Three Acts. By 
John Howard Payne. 8vo, 5s. 

A Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Source of the Pleasures derived from 
Tragic Representations, from which is de- 
duced the secret bf giving Dramattc ln- 
terest to Tragedies in tended for the Stage, 
&c* By M> M'Dfermofc 8vo, 12s. > / 

Sylla, a Tr»gedy, in Five ActsJ Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Jbuy: Roytd 
>!)" h>> »f.' 

The Biography of the British *v$t*ge, 
being correct Narratives of the lives of m 
all vibe Frindpal Actors and A«fresleB. 
l2mo, 9s. „ ' ■ 

# \5entiVogHm k Tragedy in * Fine Asctik 
By Charles Masterton. Svo. s * 



1 J NflW iPUBj^CATIOKS/ S&S 


% Parts b II. AIL oftbeLonfloh Stage, 1 
^Collection ofthe most rented Trage- 
dies/ t Comedies, Operas, F arced, Melo- 
Dramas, and Interludes. 8vo> Is. each. 

The Brides of Florence, a Play in Five 
Acts, illustrative of the Mann era of the 
.Middle After: with Historical Notes, and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph FitzEus- 
f taco. ^vo, 10s. fid. 

.Nos. I. II. III. IV* of a republication 
of'IHe Old English Drama. Each 2s, fid . ; 
large paper 4s. . , 

Married and Single, a Comedy. By J. 
Poole, Esq. 8vo, 8s. . 

The Synod of Fortune, a Tragedy, in 
five acts. 8vo, 3s. fid. 

IJer Freischiitz, or the Seventh Bullet. 
A Series of twelve illustrations of this po- 
pular Opera, drawn by an amateur, and 
\ etched by George Cruikshank, with a 
travestie of the drama* 

education. 

* Illustrations of the Interrogative Sys- 
tem of Education. By Sir Richard Phil- 
lips. fid. 

A Companion to the Musical Assistant,, 
with an Appendix, containing Exercises 
for Pupils copying Music, &c. 

** .Statement by the Directors of the Edin- 
burgh Academy explanatory the Scheme 
of that Institution. ; December 1823. 1 s. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, 
being an attempt to illustrate their origin, 
power, and significations, in the way of 
Ktercise. By Samuel Butler, D.D. F.R.S. 
8vo, fis. fid* 

Observations on the Antichristfrto Ten- 
dency bf Modern Education, and on the 
Practicability and Means of its improve- 
ment. By dohn Campbell, Esq. F.R.S.E'. 
*lto 0 j 2s. fiff. 

*The# Oratorical Class-Book, with the 
Principles of Elocution simplified and il- 
lustrated by suitable Examples. By A* 

. My Hartley. 12mo, 4s. * 

Accidence,: or First Rudiments of the 
French Language. By P. B. J. Gouly. 
l2moj JtedkLK m . • : ■■C ‘ ,l ' * 

An Outline of the System of Education 
*afc;Nnw Lanark. By Robert Dale Owen. 

* ■ 

An Easy^nd Familiar Bmwing-Book, 

' systematically arranged; chiefly intend^! 
to assist beginners By John Marten. 

Is. * ’ • . * ' : 


The LittlO Historians; a new Chroni. 
cle of the Affairs of EfiglaMt ‘ By Jeffery . 
Taylor. 3 vols. 9s. halfi-bound* 

A Treatise on N avigatiob * ind Nautical 
Astronomy, adapted to Practice, And to 
the purposes of Elementary ‘instruction. 
By Edward Riddle, Mastef i: of Ufe Ma- 
thematical School, Royal Naval Asylum, 
Greenwich. 8vo, 12s. bound. 

My Children's Diary. 1 voli 
A Mothers .Porfc-ait, sketched sOon 
after her decease. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Bible History ; or. Scripture its own 
Interpreter. By Mrs Sherwood; 2s. fid. 

The Child's Magazine. By Mrs She** 
wood. Is. 6d. 

A Practical Essay on the manner of 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland : or a 
Guide to Students at the University^ to 
Parish Schoolmasters, and Family-Tu- 
tors. By William Mestin, A.M. 23mA 
te. / 

A Key to the Course of Mathematics, 
composed for the Use of the Royal Mili- 
tary A cademy, Woolwich, by Charles Hus- 
ton, LL-D. By Daniel Dowling. LI, 
4s. ' ' 

A Key to Hutton's Compendious Mean 
surer : containing Solutions at full length; 
12mo, 5s. bound. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting Of 
Copious and Familiar Conversations, Eng- 
lish and Italian. By S * A. Bernardo. 
6s. Cd. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Dutch 
and English Languages, with a Vocabu- 
lary of Proper Nathes, Geographical, His- 
torical, &c. By J. Wermnck, D.D. 12tno, 
12s. bound. , ’ ' s 

AiGuide to the French Language, con- 
sisting of Vocabulary, Verbs, Dialogues, 
and Exercises. By Elizabeth Appleton, 
1 2m <v 5s. bound. w. ; * 

JLe Litterateur, ouMOrceauX Chmsies 
des meiUeurs EcrivriiwtFrab^alsea, prece- 
des- d'dn Trerite sur laPronondatibh At 
d'un Traite sur la VemfibaSakHb PdrJEi 
Mansart. * 12mA, Os * 1 ' 5 t :> * Vv '- ; \w‘"t 
* A Practical German 
JohtfRowbotbam/^ 
l&tto, 7#bitend. / 

Th©£l&foents Of 

comprising a tnkmbOF iff* -Mmple Rides 
atid Exer ewes adapted %6 ‘tMra. By Prim* 
per Gislot> MVA. 4s. fidi, behttcL 

Accidence, or first Rudirafcntar of the 
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French Language. By B. P. J, Gouly. A PhiklogicalGrammarof the English 
$d. bound, Language. By Thomas Man*k; -l^W* 

Lexers to young Ladies on their En- 6s. * - r ^ j s * • 

toa^o mto the World. By Mrs Lanfear. A Dictionary of Latin phrases. .« By 
ipeiecap 8vo, 4s. 6d. w. Robertson, A.jM* 

• Part I. of the Etymologic’ Interpreter ; The Second Number of, ( f aNew Se- 
ar an Explanatory and Pronouncing Die- ries of Original Sketches/* after the stylo 
t ionary of the English Language. Ity of Morland. By Mr Campion. 

James Gilchrist* $vo, Ss, Practical Orthography, or the Art of 

Third Report of the Directors of the teaching Spelling by Writing. By Wil- 
School of Arte. 8vo^ Is. < liam Bcarcroft. 12mo, 3s. 6tl. 


A Letter to the Patrons of the High 
School, and the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, on the Abuse of Classical Educa- 
tion. By Peter Reid, M.D. Is. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English Language. 
By Peter Smith, A.M. Post 8vo, lUs. 6d. 

- Mints respecting the Improvement of 
the Literary and Scientific Education of 
Candidate? for the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, in die University of Edinburgh. 
By a Graduate of King's College, Aber- 
deen. Is. 

Elements of Algebra ; compiled from 
Gander's French Translation of Leonard 
Euler ; to which are added, Solutions of 
several Miscellaneous Problems, with 
Questions and Examples for the Practice 
of the Student. By C. Taylor. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical System of Algebra, design- 
ed fcr the use of Schools ami Private Stu- 
dents* By P. Nicholson, and J. llowbo- 
thaim ?42mo, 2a. 6d. boards. 

A Key to Bonnycastle’s Introduction 
to Mensuration. I2idb, 4s. 6d. bound. 
^JLmticoti Tmteydseum ; a Dictionary of 
the Greek and English ; .of the Words, 
Phrases, aad-priacipfll Idioms, contained 
in the History of the Peloponnesilh War 
•of.^'hiscydades* »Svo, 10s. 6d. boards, 
i The FbrstBcplc of Euclid's Elements# 
of Geometry^ in general 

term^ By BU G*rd& A.B. 2s. 

ThePaidopbilcan System of Education 
apphed to dm, French Language. By J. 
RLoLS vols. XHm, 6s. fid. ' * t 

Hie English Master ; ^ Student's 
GfcMeto Reasoning mi Gwmm* By 
, /. Bvq».{toi» &$'% v 

Advice to young Mothers on title Phy* 
sical Education of Children, By a Grand- 
mother • . JfhBMb'FSv ad* v H 


Elements of Italian Conversation. By 
M. Galeotti. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Lipeal Drawing, and Introduction to 
Geometry ; from the French of M. Fran- 
coeur. ds. 

Key to FraiterV Walkinghamo's Tu- 
tor’s Assistant. 12mo, 3s. 

An Improved System of Arithmetic, for 
the use of Schools and Counting-houses. 
By Daniel Dowling. Pan I. 4s, 

Tables for finding tin? Content of any 
Piece of Land. By Johh Tovey. Jbino, 
3s. 6d. , , , 

A Practical Grammar of French Rhe- 
toric, containing the Laws of Pronuncia- 
tion, Prosody, and Accep tuatiofi*.* Punc- 
tuation, &c. &c. By Gabrielle Surcnne. 

8 vo, 12s. 

A Key to the above. 12mo, 2$. * 

A Philological Grammar of the English 
Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. boards. 

Exercises on the Globes ami Maps, in- 
terspersed with Historical and other In- 
formation, > with Questions for Exami- 
nation, by the late William Butler ; and 
an Appendix, by which the, Stars may be 
knowtfj By Thomas Brown, Teacher of 
Writing,, 12mo, Cs. v ^ ^ 

A Men* School Atlas of Moden$ Geo- 
graphy. By L. C, Russel. 8 vp* l#*, ^ 
Exercises for writing^ Greek Vey*h»..J& 
A Key to the above. 3s. ; . ,<* v^ (r /- 
French Grammatology ; or, % $0^ 
plete Course of French. 

Gabriel Surenue*. 3 vols., 
bound* ' , ■ v v • ,»' * 

An Attete^o dluatrate jhe 
English. Gmwmar, 

NatureaadM^sof the *ev$$d 

i2roo, p‘ * ; v , h v mi . j c vibd ifo 

.A Grammar of Drawing* By Dinah 
Ball,-' > 4tO, ^ ' v ' qr J/^VF t 

, Synoptic Tablcs of the S 
mar, and of all the 


V 
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Ratfish' Latigubge can present. By M. 1 
Femanddff. Be* on sheet— 4^. 6d. in case. 

The Theory of Composition ; with ex- 
amples iti Latin, Prose and Verse, freely 
translated into English *. fot“‘the Assist- 
ance or Youth. By Ki Bdrhside, A.M. 
4&nio, fis. fid. /* 1 , 

r Universal Stenography; or, a New, 
MP/asVj ! and Practical System Of Short- 
ham whereby a person may acquire the 
methpd Of correctly reporting Debates, 
Lectures/ and Sermons. By William 
Harding, Teacher of the Art. Illustrated 
with fiye elegant Engravings. Second 
edition. By tne late eminent W. Blair, 
Esq. M.A. (now first published from hi$ 
Manuscripts.) 12mo, 3s. * 

An Epitome of the History, Laws, and 
Religion of Greece, designed for the use 
\of Young Persons. By J. Stackhouse, 
Member of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Liverpool. ISmo, 4s. 6d. 

A Key to the Exercises of Wanosfcrocht's 
Latin Grammar. By A. Kennedy. 12mo, 
2s. fed. 

A Key to the Spanish Language, and 
Conversation. By 0. E. Delara. ISirto, 
2a. fid. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Parts I. to V. of Clark’s Geographical 
Dictionary. Second edition. 4to. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or compen- 
dious Geographical Dictionary ; contain- 
ing a description of the various Countries, 
Kingdoms, States, Cities, Towns, Moun- 
tains, Seas, Rivers, Harbours, &c. of the 
World; an Account of the Government, 
Customs, ?and # Religion, of the Inhabi- 
tants ; Tthe Boundaries and Natural Pro- 
ductions of each Country, &c. Forming 
a complete body of Geography, Physical, 
Practical, Statistical, and Commercial. 
Abridged, from the larger Work in six 
volumes. , ! Accompanied by Maps con- 
stricted* by A. ArroWsmith. One thick 
vOhime bStavo, 1 8s. boards. 

A concise New Gazetteer of the World / 
de^bfcjg^e respective Situation, Ex- 
tent, ntwlfbUhdaries, of its great Natural 
Frtfefej Wd PMifical DivistoiwaM 
S|Wiviwons, dec. By Chris. Eatfnahafr. 

A New and Improved Map of India, 
rim thelatest Documents, 
Walk®*', m one large 
sheet of double elephant. 16s. 


A Table of the Comparative Height Of 
the Principal Mountains in the World] 
above ibe level of the Sea j Showing, also, 
the Altitudes of the most remarkable 
Towns, &c. the Passes of the Alps; 
2s. 6d. : > 

A Table of the Comparative - Lengths 
of the Principal Rivers in the World* 
from their respective Sources to the Sea. 
By. J. Wyld. 2s. fid. • ’ ‘ ’ 

A Flan of Algiers* and its Environs % 
with an Enlarged Flan of the Mole, and 
a View of the Batteries. 3s. 

Part I. of the Modem Traveller ; to 
appear in monthly Parts, to correspond 
in size to the Percy Anecdotes. 2S. fid. 
each, J * 

Memoirs of India ; comprising a brief 
Geographical Account of the East Indies : 
a succinct History of Hindustan, from the 
Htrliest Ages to the end of Mahfuis Has- 
tings** Administration in 1823. By Ri G. 
Wallace. 8vo, 14s. ' \ 

Selections from the Works of the Ba-f 
ron de Humboldt, relating to the Climate, 
Inhabitants, Productions, and Mines, of 
Mexico; with Notes, &c. By John Tayw 
lor, Esq. with a Plate ahd Map. 8vo, 
12s. * *• ‘ ' 

Critical Researches in Philology and 
Geography. 8vo, 8s. boards; ! 1 f 1 

Historical Sketch of the Progress* of 
Discovery, Navigation, and Commerce^ 
from the earliest records to the beginning 
of the Nineteen thbCentury . By William 
Stevenson, Esq. 14s. * f ! 1 " 

An Analytical Dictionary Of the Eng- 
lish Language. Part II. 4to. By David 
Booth. ; 1 " ’ J ' ^ 

Adas of Scotland ; containing Argyll- 
shire, on 2 Sheets. No. XIII. 10s. fid. 1 
The South- Se%I slands ; being 4 ; D<^ : 
scription of the Manners, Customs, dm2 of 
their Inhabitants * and con taifclngi atribn^ 
the others, an Interesting Adccftfrit of the * 
Sandwich Islands. 2 
twenty-six coloured EngtiViii^ I2&H K 
Plan of the Vicipity of Edinbwfgb/ 
1824, iti a Case. m. , AM#*}* ndT 
, System of Geography.* * Miller; 
Bran,* editor of thU 
ages/* &c. VA'Ti*tmmU fid. 

.■* * * - ; d ? air id! y\& tumIf w ' 

HISTORY, C^RO^NOtnOY. ‘ * *•' 

Memoirs Ofrthe ffceSgn Of George* IH., 
from the Treaty of Amiens, 1822, to the 
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Termination ofRegeilcy, 1820. By Wil- 
liam AHshain. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l,ls* 

* An Historical Catalogue of the Scottish 
Bishops, down to the Year 1688. By the 
RifghtRev. Robert Keith* Also, an Ac- 
count of all the Religious Houses that 
iVC ire lit Scotland at the time of the Re- 
formation. By John Spottiswood, Esq. 
A new edition, corrected, and Continued 
to the present time, with a Life of the 
Authors By the Rev. Mi Russel, LL.D. 
in octavo. L.l, Is. ; large paper, L.l, 10s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1$22 ahd 1823. 8vo, L.l, Is, each. 

A Compendious View of the History 
Of the Darker Ages, comprehending a 
General Sketch or the Roman and Bar- 
barian History, &c. &c. By Charles 
Chatfield, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
i’Tbe Naval History of Great Britain. 
By W. Jufncs. 5 vols. 8vo, L.4. ^ 

Memoirs of the Court of Henfy the 
Great** 2 vols* L.l, 4s. 

- The Character of the Russians, and a 
detailed History of Moscow. By Robert 
Lyall, M. D. 4to, L.4, 4s. 

Memoir descriptive of the Resources, 
^inhabitants, and Hydrography, of Sicily 
dad its Islands, interspersed with Anti- 
quarian and other Notices. By Captain 
-W. H. Smyth, R. N. 4to, L.2, 12s % 6d. 

^FCsriHdlenici, the Civil and Literary 
h Chronology of Greece, fVom the 55th to 
*' ! f 24th Olympiad. By H. F. Clinton, Esq* 
4to, L.l, 2s. ft 

Metrical Chronology, in which the most 
important Dates in Ancient and Modern 
History are expressed by Consonants, 

■ Used for Numerals, and formed by aid of 
Vdwek into Significant Words ; •with 
Historical Notes, and Questions for the 
^Eierase of Young Stadents ; to which 

* ifrS subjofned, Tables cl Chronology and 

•'Begad combined and sepa- 

jobrf Henry Hewlett, 
M. A., Chaplain to his Majesty* Small 
4tQfc 15s. r* « * 

"'^WbMyi aiv and his Times. 

< wii mj j * 1 

Bb^w%;#ahleishf the History 
of the World, chiefly ada pted fhr itfstr uc- 

* 2 . 

MCtle*# $s. 

in sh«m*j 3s.,6d. ' 


Prisoner during Ten Yeats irr fhe.Homfc- 
nions of Hyder A4i * and 1 YippCo* Sirib. 
Written by hkhself, VStfi AdditiOfih by 
one of his Companions In mistbmmc. 
12ino, 5s. 6d. 

The History of London ; or interesting 
Memorials ofits Rise, Progress, and Pre- 
sent State. By Sholto and Reuben Percy. 

3 vols. 18mo, 16s. 

An Account of the destructive Fire jn 
Edinburgh, on the 16th and 17th* No- 
vember, L824, with Notices of the most 
remarkable Fires which have occurred 
there since the year 1385. By Robert 
Chambers. Is. 

w History of Roman Literature, from the 
Earliest Perfcd, to the Augustan Age- By 
John Dunlop, Esq., Author of the His- 
tory of Fiction. The second edition. * In 
2 vols. Svoj L.l, 11s. 6d. 

Napoleon's Historical Memoirs, dicta- 
ted at St Helena to Count Morttbelcn, 
Bertrand, Gourgaud, &c. corrected by 
himself. L.l, 8s. ■< 

The Manuscripts of 1814 ; or. Me- 
moirs of the last Six Months of the Reign 
of Njapoleon. ' By Baron Fain, with a 
Fac-simile of Napoleon's Abdication* &c. 
12s. 

Parts VII. and VIII. of Count Las" 
Cases' Journal of the Conversations of 
Napoleon* which complete the work. 

The Historical Life ofdoanna, Queen 
of Naples, &c. &c., with Details of the 
Literature and Manners of Italy and Pro- 
vence, in the 13th and 14th Centuries, 
with Portrait, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, 5s. 

The History of the Commonwealth of 
England, from the commencement of the 
Civil War to the Restoration of Charles 
the Second. BV William Godbritii ; 8vo, 

14 §, ' ^ * a ’»> Si* ,>l*f 

The Atrocities of the Pirates a 

faithful Narrative ef'thfe Dn^arstileied 
Sufferings endured by the AtHihof 44ring 
his Captivity tmonfg tire Rime# Uf the » 
‘Island of Cuba, &c. By Aaron Smith. 
l2mo> 4a. j '* ■ ’“H udjo hm / 

Sfcc. 

in Greek, TJy EdWard Bk&d&e/^. 

8v6, Mfc** 1 ' : ' * ‘ri* 

; Btkam of 
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* Tte Tbbtf . yrfflwNaval His- 4 

of Britain* fhwq ,the Year 1783 

%p \m$>i /By Eriward Pelham Brentpp, 
Esq», R»'N. ,Llj ; 1 . < , 

A Compendious Chart of Ancient His- 
tory and Biography* By Mrs? John Hur- 
toul, of Altrincham* coloured, 8s. 6d. 
sheets; 10s. 6d. folded in boards ; or l£s. 

* on canvass and rollers, or in a case. 

A Brief Summary of Ancient History, 
Iffitahged in Periods ; intended as a Com- 
panfon to the above. To whicji is added, 
a Catalogue of all the Names inserted iu 
the Chart. By Mrs John II ur ford. 18mo, 
3s. half-bound. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History, delivered in the University of 
Dublin. By George Miller, D.D. M.ll. I. A. 
Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 

Researches in the South of Ireland, il- 
lustrative of the Scenery, Architectural 
Remains*, and the Manners and Super- 
stitions of the Peasantry ; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Private Narrative of 
the Rebellion of 1798. By T. Crofton 
Cromer, with Plates. 4 to, L.2, 2s. 

* A History of Lyrae-Regis (Dorset,) 
containing a MS.. Narrative of the Siege 
of Lyme in 1644, &c. &c. By G. Ro- 

* bgrts. Post 8 vo; Ts. 

Naval Battles, from 1744 to the Peace 
in 1814. Critically reviewed ahd illus- 
trated. By Charles Ekins, Rear-Admiral, 
C. B. K. W. N. 4to, L.3, 3s. 

The New Chronology ; or. Historian’s 
library Companion. By Thomas Tegg. 
lgmo, 6s. 

Original Letters illustrative of EngMsh 
History* By Henry Ellis, Esq. 3 vols. 

la; i<fe. 

-The History of Mexico, also Observa- 

* tions as to Working the Mexican Mines 
u By British Capital, &c. By Nicholas 
i,J®iBs*Esq> 8vo, 10s. 6d. # 

,, 1 .Memoirs of Jeanne DArc, surnamed 

* L^Pueelfo D’Orleans, with the History of 

2 vols. 8 vo, with, a Portrait 
and othei; Plates. ♦ L.l, 16s f 
hti.t Vk»ice nude* the Yoke of Franc? and 
: withMeqaoirs of the Courts, 

^qy^imonts, and ftSopleofltaly.* By a" 
, Jiady.of.Bank. 3 yok gyp, L.i, Is* ; 

* Vols. HI. IV. and V. of the Naval 

e jOf threat Btpiato, with quarto vo- 
piat?s, s )wking the Work. By 
1 James. L.2, 4s. 


Notitia Histories ; containing Tabh% 
Calendars, and Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion, for the Use of Historians, Antiqua- 
rians, and* the Legal Professors. By N. 
H. Nicholas, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
8vo, I£s, hpund. *» 

Allen’s History and Antiquities of Lam- 
beth. Part I. 8 vo, ISs. ; 4to, LA, 10s. 

A Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, formerly Prime 
Minister of Deqmarfc. By Dr Munster. 
Translated from the German. 8vo, 8s. 

Derriana ; consisting of a History of 
the Siege of Londonderry, and Defence 
of Enniskillen, in 1688 and 1689 ; with 
Historical Poetry and Biographical Notes, 
&c. By the Rev. John Graham, M. A* 
Curate of Lifford, in the Diocese of Der- 
ry. 8vo, 6s. 

Outlines of a New Theory of the Earth. 
8vo, 2s. * 

• Selections from the Works of the Ba- 
ron de Humboldt, relating to the Climate, 
Inhabitants, Productions, and Wines of 
Mexico. By J. Taylor, Esq. 8vo, 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Manage- 
ment of Fruit-Trees. By Charles Harri- 
son , F. H. S. 8vo. 

Part III. Vol. V. of the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society. 4to; L.I. 
t The Florist’s Gazette, Part I., contain- 
ing an Account of the different Auricula 
and Tulip Meetings for 1824. 12rao, Is. 

The Fruit-Growers Instructor ; or, a 
Practical Treatise on Fruit-Trees, from 
the Nursery to Maturity, with a Descrip- 
tion and Enumeration of all the best 
Fruits now in cultivation. By G. Bliss, 
Gardener. 8vo, 6s. 

Pomariura Brittanicum ; or, an His- 
torical and Botanical Account of Fruits 
cultivated in Great Britain. ,By H. Phi- 
lips, F. A. A. Third Edition, 8vo, l0s. 6d. 

LAW, ENGLISH. 

Letters to an Attorney^ Clerk ? con- 
taining Directions fog his Studksand Ge- 
neral’ Conduct. By W.H.Buckhmd. 
' Foolscap 8yo, 7*. , ■ ■ 

Appendix to ih© v ]a^tiEdfrion of Dick- 
insons Justice of th? Peace. By John 

Hardwick, Esq, AS?, hy 
t Report of !: ap!%l>eal Case> Between 
Dowager Lady Suffield, and the Parish 
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Office^ |Qf, Hsiupstead* i« .Norfolk. BJ 
W. Withers, jun. 8vo, Is. 

Instructions to Executors and 
A<imWBtiratar% * showing the J>uties and 
B^ponsibilities incident to the due Per- 
formance of their Trusts ; widi directions 

S owing the Probate of Wilis, and ta- 
out Letters of Administration, &£. 
8vo, 5s. 

‘ Kearsley's Tax 'Tables for 1894*. 1 s. 6d. 
Williams’ Abstract of the Acts passed 
4 Geo. IV. 10s. 6<J, • f 
The Marriage Act, 4*Geo.IV, cap. 76, 
arranged under the heads — Repealing 
Clause, Banns of Matrimony, Licence of 
Marriage, Register of Marriage, General 
Clause, Exemptions, with short Explana- 
tory Observations, and an Appendix. By 
George Lawton, Proctor. 

The Lawyer's Common-Place Book, ar- 
ranged upon a new plan, with an Alpha- 
betical Index of upwards of Six Hundred 
and Fifty Heads, which occur in general 
Reading and Practice. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

North's Discourse on the Laws of Eng- 
land, with Notes, Life, and Portrait. 
Small $yo, Cd. 

; , A Report of the Trial in the Court of 
Bings Bench, “ The King v. the Vicer 
Chancellor of Cambridge/' with the Pro- 
ceedings in the University, in opposition 
to theBight of nominating to the Profes- 
sorship of Mineralogy, clauned by Heads 
of Colleges. . By Henry Gunning, Esq. 
M*A« 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Bail in Civil and Criminal Proceedings. 
By Charles Peter$dorfF, Esq. 1 vol 8vo, 
hi, Is. * ( . 

, A Legal Dissertation, showing tl^at a 
Debtee maybe arrested on mesne process 
for less than 15/. By Charles PetersdorfF, 
^ v 

tfA'fiksmmi i\ Index to the Precedents in 
Civil and Criminal Pleading. By Charles 
PetersdotC Esq- J vph royal Svo,L.l, Is. 

l' ‘ oij .{■/*' v - 

IJaeleai^s.ig vik Quarantine Laws. 

SeJeetiaUr flf XvpMwt * . fmm jthe 
#t Modern ManuscripT^ and 4 
Drafts of ftitfi general 

cmim m 

tjTOonntmatanoes . tifuaRp occu?*^ 


r ring ; formm^aBystem of Conveyancing; 
with Dissertations and Practical, Notes. 
By W. M. Biythewood, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister at Law* 3 voH. 8vo, L4^ 6s. 

An Abstract to the Acts’ relative to 
the Customs and Exciae, passed in 5 Geo. 
IV.; formings a Supplement to the Lafts 
and Duties of the Customs and Excise* 
By Robert Ellis, of the Long Room, 
Custom-House. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LAW, SCOTCH. 

Decisions of the First and Second Di* 
visions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember 1820 to November 1821. Col- 
lected by J, Wilson, R. Hollo, M. A. 
Fletcliei*, and F. Somerville, Esquires, 
Advocates. Disappointment of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates. FoKo, La, Is. 

Annotations on Lord Stair's Institu- 
tions of the Law of Scotland. By Lord 
Elchies. 4fco, La, Is. 

Essays -on Constitutional I <aw, and the 
Forms of Process; containing Sugges- 
tions for shortening the duration, and 
lessening the expense, of Judicial Pro* 
cedure, in the different Courts in Sdfc- 
land. By William Ritchie, Solicitor of 
Supreme Courts in Scotland, Ac. 6s. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session,^ 
from May 12, 1823, to July Iff, 1824 ; 
and in the Court of Justiciary, from No- 
vember 1823 to November 1824. Vol. 
III. Part L Royal 8vo, 10s. Gd. Also 
Cases decided in the Court of Teinds, 
from May 23, 1821, to June 29, 1824* 
Reported by Patrick Shaw ami Alexander 
Ihmlop, jun. Esqrs. Advocates. 4s. 

Reports of Cases tried in the July 
Court, at Edinburgh, and on the Circuit, 
from the AutumnCircuit, in 18181, to the 
Sittings after the November Term, 1821. 
By Joseph Murray, Esq. Advocaie.Vcfl. 
II. 8vo, 15s. . . : : t u 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex* 
change, Promissory Notes, and 
of Credit in Scotland. Bv WRliamGJen* 
Second edition, corrected and greatly en- 
larged ^fc^ing the tnqsti Important 
mW Scotland *nd ^ Jhtod, 

■ brougbtdown to the present period^Ry 
a Member of the College of 
14%, : ** f i - , t * • > '» ■ t*} If 

Report upon, and o 
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.tudfe&ture Bill. Bya Committeeof the 
Faculty of Procurators before the High 
Court of Admiralty. 2s.6d. 

Plurality df Offices iri the Church of 
Scotland Examined! The "Work contains 
a Review of the Whofe . Controversy re- 
garding thte appointment* of Principal 
M'Farlah* to the pinner High Church 
of Glasgow, By*tlie Rev. Robert Burns. 
12mo, 3s. 6dL 

Speech delivered before the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, on the J5th Oc to- 
be#, 182S> in the Case of Principal Mac- 
Farlane, on the subject of Pluralities. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. with a Preface 
by Stevenson MacGill, D. t). Professor of 
Th^plogy in the University of Glasgow. 
6d. 

Report of tlie Proceedings and Speeches 
delivered at the Bar of the General As- 
sembly, in the case respecting the admis- 
sion of the Rev. Principal Macfarlane to 
the office of Minister of the High Church 
of Glasgow* 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Letter' to the Landed Proprietors of 
Scotland, ota the Bills entitled, ** An Act 
for better regulating the Forms of Pro- 
cess in the Courts of Law in Scotland." 
By Sir At Muir Mackenzie, Bart, of Del- 
vine. Is. 

A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
a' Sheriff in Scotland ; embracing the 
Governing Rules of Law ; to which are 
Appended, Compendiums of the Election 
Laws, the Poor Laws, the Game Laws, 
&e. By II. Clark, Writer. 12s* 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, 
respecting the alterations contemplated in 
the form of that Court. By a Member 
5f the College of Justice. 8vo, le. 6d. 

; Supplement to Morrison’s .Dictionary 
rf Decisions of the Court of Session. By 
M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. II. 
Parta ll. and III. and Vol. IV. Part I. 
Detaining Reports by Lord Stair dud 
Fouirtainhall. 

■ jet \ «> > 4 ■ ■ 

I*f*, B0ttOERT, ANAtfMV. *' * 

Th^Edinbui^h Medical and Surgical 
tikwi&F LXXJX. LXXX. 
0.XXXL and LXXXII. 6s. each. 

Index to the First Nineteen Volumes 
>f fho. Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, and Medical Periodical Litera- 


ture of Edinburgh. Due volume 8Vd> 
16s. * *- f 

A Treatise on thePhysidogy and Disn 
eases of the Ear ; containing A'Compara- 
tive VieW of its Structure audEurictiona, 
By J. H. Curtis, Esq. B?0, V*. «d. 

The Second Volume of the Weekly 
Medico - Chirnrgickl and Philosophical 
Magazine ; containing a Portrait of the 
late John Hunter, ana other Plates. 

On the Nature a^d Treatment of the 
Distortions to which the Spine and ; the 
Bones of the Chest are subject. By John 
Shaw. 8vo, 10s. Cfd. * - 

The Medical Guide for the Use of thk 
Clergy, Heads of Families, and Practi- 
tioners in Medicine and Surgery ; coin- 
prising a Domestic Dispensatory, and 
Practical Treatise on the Diseases inci- 
dent to the Human Frame. By If. Reece, 

M. D. I Os. Gd. » 

• No. XII. of the Philadelphia Journal 
of the Medical Sciences, supported by ait 
Association of Physicians, and edited by 

N. Chapman, M.D. 8vo, 5s. 

An Engraved Representation of the 
Anatomy of the Human Ear, exhibiting 
at one view the external and internal 
Parts of the Organ, &c. By Thomas Bu^ 
chanan. Folio, 12s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of the Ana- 
tomy of the Huthan Body; particularly 
designed for the use of Painters, Sculp* 
tors, and Artists in general ; translated 
from the German of John Henry Lavatef, 
and illustrated by tWenty-seVCtt Plates. 
8vo, 12s. v 

Part I. of Pathological Observations oh 
Dropsy, Purpura, and the Influenza of 
1822-3 ; and particularly on the Morbid , 
Changes of the Blood. By William Stokes, 
M.D. 8s. ; M 

Essays on various Subjects connected 
with Midwifery. By W. P. DeWtes^ IVLD. 
8 vo, 16s. “ - ' ' ' * : ^ 

Practical Observations illusttatiye 
the Nature and Cure of Gout, devwpiwg 
appropriate and successful Meano of Cire 
that have stood the test of twenty yeaosf 
experience/ By a ^yticlanMdte^nlry. 

; •' Pharmacopoeia CtdkgH 
corum Londinensi^ juncedkiivi f u 
The same-, tmnslatedldfoEhglishi By 
Sir George Lema^ThlMHv Knt. M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. 1824. 
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Formulary for the Fritoa ration and 
Mode jrf Employ! ng several New Reme- 
dies. jp Charles. The anas Hayen. 12mo. 

A\lmstt^e on the Management of Fe- 
male Complaints* By Alexander Hamil- 
ton, M.D. Professor of Midwifery in tbe 
University of Edinburgh, &c. Ninth 
edition ; revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
10s* fid. 

Hints'for the Treatment of the Prin- 
cipal Diseases of Infrnpy e aod Childhood ; 
adapted to the use of Parents. By James 
Hamilton, M.D. Professor of Midwifery 
in the University of Edinburgh, See. 
Fourth edition* 8vo, 7s. 

Observations on Acute Rheumatism 
and its Metastasis to the Heart, Sec. By 
V* Cox, M*D. 8vo, 4s. 

Aji Easay on Mineral, Aniinal, and Ve- 
getable Poisons. Coloured Plates. 32 mo, 
3s. 6d. 4 

Observations on the History and Treat- 
ment of tbe Ophthalmia, accompanying 
the Secondary Forms of Lues Venerea, 
illustrated by Cases and a coloured Plate. 
By T, Hewson, A.B. Svo. 

A Practical Manual, for the Preserva- 
tion of Health, and the Prevention of 
Diseases incidental to the Middle and 
Advanced Periods of Life. By Sir Arthur 
Clarke, M.D. &c. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

The pupil's Pharmacopoeia, being a 
Literal Translation of the New Edition of 
the London Pharmacopoeia. In addition 
to whieh, the Chemical Decompositions 
are explained in a Note at the foot of 
each Preparation, Sec. By W. Maughan, 
Surgeon. 6s. 

Practical Observations on some of the 
most common Diseases of the Lower In- 


I Eyes, &c. fly lViUiam Kltctip^JVf.lX 
12rno, 7s. ' ‘ " , 

Vol. IV* of tiie Transactionscf the 
Association ofFeJlows and Licentiate* qf 
the King and Queen's College of Physi* 
cions in Ireland* 8vo, 14s. 

% Symptomatology ; or the Art of J)e- 
tectmg Diseases : a Lecture. By Alex- 
ander P. Buchan, M.D.F.L.S: To which ^ 
are added. Tables of Symptoms. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Symp- 
toms of Cataract, and the Cure of that 
Disease in its Early Stages, illustrated by 
Cases. By John Stevenson, Esq. 8vo, 8s. 

A Translation of the Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis, with copious Notes and Il- 
lustrations, illustrated by Diagrams* and 
Wood Engravings, of the Crystalline 
Forms of the Alkaline, Earthy, and Me- } 
tallic Salts. By Richard Phillips, F.R.S.L. 
and E. &c. Svo, 8s. fid. boards. 

An Account of a Case of Recovery after 
the Shaft of a Chaise bad been forced 
through the Thorax. By Wflliafu Maiden, 
Surgeon, 4to, 10s. fidf. _ , 

Popular Remarks, Medical and Lite- 
rary, on Nervous Chronic Debihty, Re- 
laxation, Hypochondriac and Hysterical 
Diseases. By T. M. Caton, Surgeon. 
3s. fid. . "" 

The Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries 
of the Human Body, designed for the 
use of Students in the Dissecting Room. 
By R. Harrison, A.B,S.C.D. I2mo, 5s. 
bound. 

An introduction to Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, for tbe use of Medical Students 
and Men of Letters. By T. Sandwich, 
Surgeon. ISrao, with Plates. 9s. 11 
Letters of Advice to all Persons visit* 


testines. By John Howship. 8vo, 8s. fid. 
Plates in folio, illustrative of a Work 
w hidi the Spine and 
Bosese^ th^ CRest are subject. By John 
Shaw, Surgeon and Lecturer on Ana- 
toms?# ' , ( •(, ,* 

a*fd % with 

” TOe Ewntml, of fbe Sm. : ;Pireo£pt8 
Speetactes, arc beat calculated for their 


ing or settling in the East or yfqet In- 
dies. By James Royle. Si fid- .. » 

Shute's Principles of Ktedkai' Science 
and Praptjive, Jftrt 1. , 

1 8s. - 1 

/Lectures , on^e . 

culig Instruenda* cur»v*t Thw*. fling- 
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ston* M.D. Societ. Reg. Med. Edinb. So- 
cflis ) -mine ex Collegio Regina* Cantab. 
8vo> i0s. 6d. 

On Cholera, more especially as it has 
occurred during late Tears in British In- 
dia. A Letter to Sir James M ‘Gregor, 
M.D. Director-General of the Medical 
Department of the Army, &c. By Tho- 
j^mas Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. 8vo, 
0 2s. fid. * 

^The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, 
BarU F.R.S. on the Principle and Prac- 
tice of Surgery ; with additional Notes 
and Cases. By Frederick Tyrell, Esq. 
1 vol. 8 vo, IOs. fid. 

Official Report on the Fever which ap- 
peared on Board his Majesty’s Sloop Bann, 
on the Coast of Africa, in i 823. By Wil- 
liam Bennet, M.D. 

The London Dispensatory. By An- 
thony Todd Thomson, F.L.S. In one 
large vol. 8vo, f the 4<th edit. 15s. 

A Practical Treatise on Hemorrhoids, 
or Piles, Strictures, and other important 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. By 
George Calvert. 8vo, §s. fid. 

Lizarif System of Anatomical Plates, 
in folio, with descriptive Letter-Press in 
octavo, 10s, fid. each, plain; or L.l, Is. 
coloured . 

Medical and Surgical Cases, selected 
during a Practice of thirty-eight Years. 
By Edward SutlefFe. 8vo, 16s. bds. 

Original Cases, illustrating the Uses of 
StathosCope and Percussion in Diseases 
of, the Cliest. By John Forbes, M.D. 
8vo, 10s. fid. with plates. 

Practical Observations on Hydropho- 
bia, vtfth a Review of Remedies, and 
Suggestions for its Treatment. By John 
Booth, 2a. 

. A Practical Treatise on the Effects of 


A complete Series of Anatomical Ques- 
• tions, with Answers. The Answers ar- 
ranged so as to form an Elementary Sys- 
tem of Anatomy, and intended as prepa- 
ratory to Examination at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons ; to which are annexed. 
Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and Arte- 
ries. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 
12s. 

Opinions on the Causes and Effects Of 
the Disease denominated Tic Doloureux. 
By Charles Bue,» Surgeon-Dentist. 8vo, 
7s. 

Advice on Diet and Regimen, by a 
Physician. 8vo, 2s. 

A Nosological Practice of Physic, em- 
bracing Physiology. By George Pearson 
Dawson, M.D. 8vo, 14s. 

Commentaries on Diseases of the Sto- 
mach and Bowels of Children. By Rob- 
ley Dunglison, M. D. &c. &e. 8vo, 
7s. fid. 

# Practical Remarks. Parti. On Acute 
and Chronic Ophthalmia, Ulcers of the 
Eye, &c. &c. Part II. On Remittent 
Fever, viz. Simpitrand Complicated* By 
Thomas O’Halloran, M.D. 8vo, 5s. 

Elements of Anatomy of the Human 
Body in its sound State, with Remarks 
on Physiology, Pathology, and Surgery. 
By Alexander Monro, M.D. F. R.S.R. 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Engravings, L.l, 18s. 

Remarks on Insterlilial Absorption of 
the Neck of the Thigh Bone. By Ben* 
jamin Bull. t * 

Instructions to Mothers* and Nurses, 
on the Management of Children in Health 
and Disease. By James Kennedy, M.D, 
12mb, 7s. 


Diosma Crenata, dr Buchu Leaves, in the misc£Lt.an£ous, 

“Cjb* of "Stricture, illustrated by Cases, Riving ton’s Continuation of Dodsley'a 
mih Directions. By Richard Reece, M.D. Annual Register for the Tear 17$9; -"tilth 
, L.l. ** ' ,*<•« 

Mb of the New London Phar- A new Series of the favest&aidrFft* 
a Scotch Physician. $s* fid. Quarterly Magwirie. 3tu l* 

Melafa General Anatomy, 'applied to A Treatise on the Gafcie ofiKjeabtg ia 
of Medicine. wfcyed hi the higtie^t9ri^ 

TOje the best french edition and Paris: translated 
of Constant Coffin. Revised and con- i8mo, Is. fid. ' wT v: * "■ > *. 1 

JSftedhy George Calvert, Member of the Pitts K. and KL:#^WIff{bSoth<sca 

TOritf C^ge of Svols. 8vo, Britaimica, if a torn 

wRitte' • i aid' Ire- 

*k**rti w » r . 
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Jaml. „ By> R. ^Wfaiu, 4to ; L. l| is. 

JrtwfcVF &. oV 1 * 

Essays on the Inventions anti Customs 
of A Ahckht mid Alodern Nations in the 
JU&eof IVVineflud other Liquors, .with an 
aM&forfca/ View iff the Practice of Distil- 
lation. By S. Morewoodk 8vo, 12s. 

J An ..Attempt to explain, on Natural 
Principles* the Cures, alleged to be Mira- 
culous, of Miss Lai or and Mrs Stuart, 
tiro* la- 84. 

Miracles, & rhapsody# By E. Barton, 
five,. 2s. Gd. 

; A 5 Complete Exposure of the late Irish 
M trades, in a Letter to Dr Murray, Ti- 
tular Archbishop of. Dublin. By a Ra- 
tional Christian. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 
vh The Reveries of a Heel use; or Sketches 
of Characters, Parties, Events, Writings, 
Opinions, &c. Post 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

Hecollections of an Eventful Life, 
chiefly passed in the Army, by a Soldier, 
giving, a full Detail of the whole Trans- 
actions of the Peninsular War. 12m o, 
4»* Gd. 

oJ TherEdinburgli Almanack, or Univer- 
sal Scots and Imperial Register, for 1824.; 
containing, among other important addi- 
tional Lists, the Fiar Prices of Scotland 
for the last seven Years. 5s. bound, pr 
im* 6d. sowed. 

«.-! Prose ; hy & Poet. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 
12s. e 

The Life of an Actor, Peregrine Pro- 
teus. > By Pierce Egan, author of a Life 
ipLanriOmTom and Jerry* &c. Three 
coloured Engravings. Royal 8vo, 3s. 

, \ The Progresses and Public Processions 
of Queen Elizabeth. Among which are 
intci^periBedether Solemnities. Public En- 
ftsrtainmbnte, and. Remarkable E Vents, 
during the Jteiga of that illustrious Prin- 
ces^.i /To fee completed in eighteen month- 
kypu^ ll^fiu. Caiih* 
uT^%dritif«f tte Public Journals for 
die Year 1823* *. >:><• ^ 

ftdfatoLo fPktes indie Gentleman's Ma- 
go*ibe,from "MSI) to ,j 1882 inclusive. 
tfejoSjii , i cn b itr J s » ‘l >/>*:'? u t 

Study. By the 
‘ €ontt%r^f ‘<TbeHundred Wonder* of 

• > v *i 

»Essay&*m vMoibi'Bufc^eeta of Belles 
tehfefe ore!. l ttfSW, t TWo.Dis- 
ssttatfon* Written I during *e late War 


against 'Fnapsauy. By David ALD 
Minister of Corstorphinc. 

Memorials* of Columbus ; r pr^;CeJfoc- 
tion of AMtlwtitfo Doeumeatsof tbat ce- 
lebrated Navigator, now,lir$t published 
from the original MSSl ^preceded by a 
Memoir of his Lite and Discoveries; with 
a Portrait* &c- &c. 8vo, IBS* 

Warreniana; with Notes* Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Editor of a Quar- ' 
terly Review. Foolscap 8vo, Gs. Gd. - , 

George Cruikshanks’ Points of .Hu- 
mour, Nos. I. and II. ; containing select 
Passages from Comic Writers ; illustra- 
ted by original Designs. Twenty-two 
Plates. 8vo, 3s. each. 

The Peerage Chart for 1 824. On a 
sheet, Gs. ; in a case, 8s. ; on rollers; 10s. 

The Baronetage Chart for I82t, at 
the same prices. 

Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immora- 
lity of Ids Writings: iy prose. 8vo, 
3s. Gd. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths ; 
illustrated in a Series of Narratives and 
Essays. Bvo, 9$. * 

Heraldic Anomalies. 2 yolsu post 8vo, * 
L.l, is. 

Graduati Cantabrigienses ; or a List of 
Degrees from 1650 to 182i. 8ro, 12s. 

Familiar Letters of William Cowpcr, 
Esq. to his Friends, ,2 vols. L.l, 8s. , 

Vol. V. of Sir John Fen ns Original 
Letters. L.2, 2s, 

The Perennial Calendar ami Compa- 
nion to the Almanack. By T. Former, 
F.L.S. 8vo, 18s. 

Report of the Committee of the Socie- 
ty for the Relief of Distressed Settlers 
in South Africa; with the Resolutions 
passed and Speeches delivered at a Ge- 
neral Meeting, held at Cape Town; 17tb 
September, 1 823. * . \ ■ , vm \ i ' 

The Bachelor’s Wife ; a Sde^On of 
Curious and Interesting Extrattsrvritill 
Cursory Observations. By John Galt, 
Esq. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The P&*Nic; or Rocreatioafe inldte- 
iatoq< ;CrownBvo, ,7s*. t dnw 

3W Pbj#nofogk<d Journal ml 4 
ccllany, No. II* (To be eontlnudl Qu*sv 

, jBeucs fos the Curiotw, eontninthgilie^ 
gendary Tales, Singular Cui^msf 
tracts mm remarkable Will%a«d Attec- 

, ' y • , f , T , , \ , .<! itth i * 
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dotes, Cleric*^ Professional, and Miseel- 
faneotifc/ ' / , 

ftaiiiginaty Conversations of Literary 
Men and Stattesmem By W. S* Larldor, 
Esfl# •; « VOl$. 8VO, L.l, 4». 

The Aid to Memory, feeing a Common- 
Place-BOok upon a new* Plan ; suited 
alike to the Student) the Scholar, the 
• Man of Pleasure, and the Man of Busi- 
ness. ByJ. A. Sargent 4to, 10s. di. ; 
i^holseap 4to, Os. 

Leaves from a Journal ; or. Sketches 
of .Rambles in North Britain and Ire- 
land. By Andrew Bigelow, Medford, 
Massachusetts. Post 8vo, 6s. 

The History of a Servant Maid, To 
which are added, Mr Baxter's Advice to 
Sentants. 2s. 6d. 

Mr Owen's Objections to Christianity, 
and New View of Society and Education, 
refuted, by a Plain Statement of Facts ; 
with a Hint to Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
of Dalziel. By the Rev. John Aiton. 
3p. 6d. 

The Beauties of Modern French Wri- 
ters; a Selection of Instructive, Moral, and 
Interesting Extracts, from the French ; 
with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By M. V. Dc Rivas. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 

. The W6rks of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
D£an of St Patrick's, Dublin ; containing 
additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, 

* not hitherto published ; with Notes, and 
u Life of the Author* by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Second Edition, with considerable 
Additions. Beautifully printed in nine- 
teen volumes, 8vo, with a Portrait and 
other Plates, L.8, 11s. 

The* East India Register and Direc- 
tory for 1824. By A. W. Mason, George 
Owen, and G. H. Brown, of the Secreta- 
ry's Office, East-India House. 8s. 6 cl. 

•The Lucubrations pf Humphrey llave- 
lin,E«q. late Major in * * Regiment of 
. Inftmtm * Post 8vo, 8s. 

^No.jfc»of tjie Universal Review. 8vo, 

’As. 

The History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines ; with Embellishments ;fh>m the 
Antique, drawn, and engraved by Har- 
vey*, 4to, L.2, 2s. * . l .1* / n s , 
Thbrne’s Perpetual Guide fortheEqui- 
tafole Adjustment of Builder** Priees. 
L;li Is. boards. ■ -Vl 1 

N* L of the Metropolitan Literary 
Journal, to be continued monthly. 2s. 6d. 


No. I. of the Monthly Critical Ga- 
zette, or Review of every Book Publish- 
ed. Is. <Sd. ■ *' 

The Chimney-SwctepefcV Friend, and 
Climbing-Boy's Alburn^ arranged by Jas. 
Montgomery, with illustrative Designs 
by Cruikshank. 

The Suffolk Papers. From the Col- 
lection of the Marchioness of London- 
derry. * Letters to and from Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, and her Second Hus- 
band, the Hon. George Berkeley. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.l, 10s. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
Italy. By the Author of “ SketcneB of 
Ind'a," &c. 8vo, 12s. 

The Periodical Press of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; or an Inquiry into the State 
of the Public Journals, chiefly as re- 
gards their Moral and Political Influence. 
12mo, 6s. 

m Telyn Dewi scf Gwaitli Prydyd-dawl 
y parch. David Davis, o Gastell-Hywel, 
Caredigion, &c, 12mo, 7s. 

Tables of the Values of Estates, An- 
nuities, , Assurances on Lives, &c. ; to 
which is prefixed the Doctrine of Calcu- 
lations. By K. Thomas. 8vo, 7e* 6d* 
The Secret Instructions of the Jesuits, 
with an Appendix. 12mo, 3s. 

Mornings at Bow-Street, with twenty 
Illustrative Drawings by George CrUik- 
shaflk. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Prize-Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland ; to which 
is prefixed, an Account of the Principal 
Proceedings of the Society, from Novem- 
ber 1820 to December 1828* VoL VT. 
with Plates, L.l, 4s. .; * > . ■ * : -■ / 

Report on Friendly or Bctaeflt Socie- 
ties, # exhibi ting the Law of Sickness; as 
deduced from Returns by Friendly ' So- 
cieties in different Parts of Scdtlntiu ; to 
which are subjoined, Tables showingfbc , 
Rates of Contribution nCeeiaary fotfithe 
different Allowances, acct»rtHtig^ tef the 
Ages of the Member* at Ensty.X Drawn 
ujp by a Committee of the Highland $o» 
ciety of Scotland, and published, byoucter 
of the Society, separate 
Volume of the Transactions, 

A Glossary, or CoUectaoridf Words, 
Phrases, Names, Arwh to Cus- 

toms; Proverbs, &e* ^itlbli have been 
thought to require Ilhtsteition in the 
Works of English Authors, particularly 
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Kbiikspeare. By Robert Naics, A. M. 
F.RJ?.„&c. 4to, L.2, 15 s. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour- 
nal, Nos. LXXIX. LX XX. LXXXI. 
and LXXXII. 4s. each. 

The Characters of Theophrastus; trans- 
lated from the Greek, ami illustrated by 
physiognomical Sketches; to which are 
subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes, 
and Hints on the Individual Varieties of 
Human Nature. Svo, 15s. 

The Sea Songs oPfchailes Dibdin, with 
a Memoir of his Life and Writings. Im- 
perial 8 Vo, L.t, 12s. half-bound. 

Vignettes of Derbyshire. Post Svo, 
5s, Gd, 

Tbe Circle of Humour for 1 82 1. 1 2in o, 

4a 

The Blank Book of a small Colleger. 
I2mo, 4s. 

Rest Intuitions, or Thoughts and Ite- 
flections for Youth, Maturity, and Age. 
12jno, (is. 

! GENERA^ LITERATURE. 

, Rational Recreations; with near forty 
Engravings. 2s. 6d. 

View of the Literature of the South of 
Europe. By M, De Sisinondi. Transla- 
ted, witli Notes, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
pour large vols. 8vo, L.2, 16s. 

- Heton’g Pilgrimage of Jerusalem, from 
the German of F. Strauss, with Notes 
and Illustrations. 2 vote. Svo, 1 6s. 

]Vols. L II. III. and IV. of Voltaire's 
Philosophical Dictionary. To be compri- 
sed in six volumes, foolscap Svo, L. 1, 12s. 

Translations and Imitations. By the 
Author of Ireland, a Satire. Foolscap 

$3W> \?V • 

I r The Poetical Note-Book and Epigram- 
matic Museum. By George Wentworth. 
L wd* royal ismo, 7s. 

\ prqse and Poetical Works of 
Henry JCfcke White, including his Life; 
with aPorfrait. 2 vote. I2rao, 9s. 

TheReaptw® of^odern literature, in 
Verse and Prosed to which is prefixed, 
A Preliminary Y}fw of the Literature of 
the Age* By M. M‘Dennot. Svo, 14s. 

.The. M^njK^eipt Book, or Arcana 
m the Artsj confining yearly Eight 

. w . < % I ?**" 58 

Tables for finding the Contents of any 
Piece of Land, from Dimensions taken in 


Chains anil, Links. &c. By John Tovey. 

1 12rao, 3s. 6d. ^ , " 

Economical Cookery for YoUttg House- 
keepers, or the Art of providing good ^pd 
palatable Dishes Foif a Family Without 
Extravagance. By a Lady. 2s. ' 

The Scotsman's Library ; beinj* a com- 
pote Collection of Anecdotes and Facttf 
relative to Scotland and Scotsmen in all » 
Agtk By James Mitchell, LL. D. 1 Os. Qd. 
bound. * y 

The Scrap Book ; a Collection of Amu- 
sing and Striking Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, with Occasional Remarks and 
Contributions. By John JVPDiarmid, 
Vol. II. 8s. 6d. 

Greece in 1823 ami 1821 ; being a Se- 
ries of Letters and Documents orf the 
Greek Revolution, written during a Visit 
to that Country. By the Hon. Col. Lei- 
cester Stanhope. * Illustrated with seve- 
ral curious Fac- similes. To which is 
added, “ The Life of Mustapha Ali.” 
8vo, 13s. 

Remarkable Events in the History of 
Man ; consisting of the Narrative of Three 
Hundred of the most interesting Adven- 
tures, &c. &c. By the Rev. Joshua 
Watts, D.D. Rector of Welby, Hants. 
Witli coloured Engravings. 10s. Qd. 

. Views on the Rhine, in Belgium, Ami 
Holland ; from Drawings by Captain 
Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, F.ll.S. 

An Essay on Instinct, aud its Physical 
and Moral Relations. By T. Hancock, 

, M.I). 8vo ; 12s. 

The Dictionary of English Quotations. 
Part III. containing Quotations. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 

The History of Moses; being a Con- 
tinuation of Scripture Stories. NpiV Edi- 
tion. Royal lBtno, 3s. Cel 
The last 3V{ilitary Operations of Gene- 
ral lliego ; to which is added, 'A Nar- 
rative* of the Sufferings of v tlio Atktli^r 
in Prison. By George Matthews, first 
Aide-de-camp to General lliego . 4$. 6d. 

Letters on the Character dnA Poetical 
Genius, of Lprd Byron* By Sir* Bgerton 
Brydges. Post 8vo, 10s. 6dV / 

Past and Actual State oPTfttde daijHbtl 
on bV Great Britain with alEParts trf the 
World, froin 1697 to 18SR& Ciesar 
Moreau*,' On a sheet 10*. 62l. 

• The Art of ftt A ■ 
Beauvillim. l2mo, 7s. , 
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• ELay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Ru$al, Expenditure. By Robert A. Sla- 
ney, Esq* I£mo, 6s. fid. 

The Book of Fallacies. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. 8vo, 12s. 

Friendly Conversations of a Pastor. 
J^mo, 5s. * 

, Works of Vicesimus Knox. 7 vols. 
Hvo, L.3, 13s. fid. ^ 

Idealised Victuallers* Companion. 18mo, 
-Is. 

Village Doctor, or Family Vade-Me- 
^mn. lHipo, 8&. 6d. 

Philomathic Journal and Literary Re- 
view, conducted by the Members of the 
Philomathic Institution, No, I. 5s. 

Gcadus ad Cantabrigiam, or New Uni- 
versity Student. 8vo, plates, 8s. 6d. 

Gillray’s Caricatures. Part I. 4to, 
10s. fid. 

A Treatise on Field Diversions. By a 
Gentlcipan of Suffolk. 12mo, 5s. « 
Select Proverbs of All Nations ; illus- 
trated with Notes and Comments. By 
Thomas Fielding. 18mo, 5s. Gd. 

* ■ The Young Brewer's Monitor. 8vo, 
5s. fid. 

Crutwcll’s Housekeeper’s Account Book 
(1825.) 4to, 2s. 

* A Whisper* to a Newlyrinarried Pair, 
from a Widowed Wife. Small 12 mo, 

* 3s. fid. 

Illustrations, Critical, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous, of Novels 
by the Author of Waverley. By the 
ReV. Richard Warner, Rector of Great 


Man ; with Observations on their Culti- 
vation, adapted to the Present State of 
this Country. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 
5s* • , 

MUSIC. * 1 *' ‘ **' 

Edinburgh Collection of Gfcbtf, Catches, 
Duets, &c. All as revised 1 by the late 
Niel Gow, jun. Part I. 8s. J' 

A set of three Castaliun Waltzes for 
the Piano-forte. By S. A. Sinclair. ? Is. Gel. 

The New Cqliop^, Nos. II. and In. 
Being a Selection of British, and occa- 
sionally Foreign Melodies, newly arran- 
ged for the Piano- forte, and engraved On 
copper, by John Beugo ; with beautiful 
Vignettes to each Song. (To be continued 
Quarterly.) Price 7s. each. 

A Favourite Set of New Quadrille# fbir 
the Piano-forte, as performed by D. R. 
Murray and his Band, at all the fadhifin* 
able Parties of the Nobility and Gettiry. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. fi 

A Selection of Tunes, in Four Parts, 
adapted to the Psalms and Paraphrases 
of the Church of Scotland. By John 
Knott, Teacher of Singing, Edinburgh. 
3s. 6d. 

* The Beauties of Ilandel. 3 vols. ; on 
imperial, L.l, 5s. each vol- ; arranged' by 
Mr Corfe. 

Nicholson’s Flute Instructions, ofeD&i 
entire new System. 2 vols. Price 7s. fid. 
each. ' ' ‘ 11 ’ 

Gow’s Vocal Melodies of Scotland, ar- 
ranged for the Flute. By Mr* Hender- 
son. Part II. 4s. f > » j 


Chal field, Wilts. 3 vols. 12mo, L.l, 8s. 

Illustrations to Wiffin’s Tasso. Part I. 
8vo, E,l. Is. 

The East India Militarf Calendar, 
(Part the First and Part the Second,) 
*oqntftii\ing tBe Services of General and 
FI<dd Officers of the Indian Army. Two 
la^rge 4to vols. price L.5 ; L.2, 10s. each 
tort . „ ‘ 

Smithy Letter to the Magistrates of 
York- $yo. Is., ' v 

i A Discourse of the Comparative Me- 
rits of Scott and Byron, as Writers of 
Poetry, rfivo, 3s, stitehdfl. 

* Elegant Extracts ; or. Useful and En- 
tertaining Passages in Prose and Verse. 
A new Edition. Royal 8 vo, 15s. 

Jleditalions on, Advancing Years and 
Old Age. ' i2ino, 3s. fid. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of 


NOVELS, TALES, AND nOMANOfeS; 

Novels and Romances of tlid Author Of 
Waycrley : comprising the Pirate, the 
Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, 
and Quentin Durvvard. E Handsomely 
printed, with illustrative Vighctfce Title- 
pages. 9 vols. foolscap 8vo,L-3. 7#; *6d. 

r rhe Days of Queen Mi*ry,6r$i 
the Fifteenth Century, l&hoy 
Mountalyth, a Tale, ill 
Jane Harvey. Ifis. ; * 

Corfe Castle; or, 

SV Hnrfiwood; a Tal^of theV^ar^Ji, 
3 vols. 12mo, lfis.fidv ' V‘ n ^ ' *' 

Ad ventures of CfibgOi ' 5s. plain ; 

6s. fid. coloured. , 

The Lady of fjie itaboi. By Mr* 
Sherwood. 7s. ' * ! ' 
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The 1 History of Ge6rge 'Desmond, 
founded on Facts which occurred in the 
East 'Indies. Post 8vo, 7s. 

Eugenia:' or the Dangers of the 
WdflS/ By Miss' More. 4s. 

The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape, 
of Jatytefc Sctorry, under Hydcr Ali and 
Tippob Saib. 12mo. , 

Mamrrtoit ill London, or the Spy of the 
Day. 2 vpls. 12mo, ,12s. 

Charlton, pr Scenes of the North of 
Ireland. *By John Gamble. 8 vols. 18s. 

Virtue Rewarded, exemplified in a 
Narrative founded on Facts, and publish- 
ed a$ a Warning to Youth. 12mo, 3s. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. 
Foolscap 8vo, L.l, Is. 

Atthtir Seymour. 2 vols. l2mo, 12s. 
First Love, a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo, 
10s. 

, HefWald.de Wake, a Romance. 3 vols. 
12rrif0, IBs. 

Kalian tyne's Novelist's Library. Vols. 
VI., VII., and VIII. Containing Pa- 
mela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir' Charles 
Grand ison ; with the Life of the Author. 
L.4, 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Cha- • 
rac^r and Scenery. By Cincinnatus Ca- 
ledonius. 7s. 

1 Historical Romances. By “ The Au- 
thor bf Wavertey comprising Ivanhoe, 
the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenil- 
worth. In 6 vols. 18 mo. ; beautifully 
prititpd by Bdlarttyhte, and embellished 
with Illustrations by eminent Artists, and 
Vignette' Titles. L.2, 2s. 

Redgauntlet, a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By the Author of u Waverley.” 

3 vols; pcttt 8vb; L.l, 11s. Cd. % 
Procrastination, or the Vicar's Daugh- 
ter* Tate/ *$no, m- 

; The Ulster's FVietid, or Christmas Ho- 
lidays spent tit IJome. 2s. 6d. 

Tne PAatebfthc Adriatic, a Romance. 

The Polish Banditti, or, Who is my 
Bmtvfy Pi jStttOmi 5 vols; ISmo, 
i% ^ - " 

/The Albigphiesi it Romance. By the 
aitthor Of l|f Bertram, W t&gedy/ &c. 

4 vols. 12mo, L.l, 12s. 

CpOOfti^r BeBes, ^Gbsape Outwitted. 
By Agnes Atmc Barber* 3 vols* 13mo, 


, Peter Schlemihl, from the German of 
Lamotte Fouque, with Plates by GeOfge 
Cruikshank. 12mo, 6s. 6d. '■* 

The Outcasts, a Romance ; translated 
from the German, by G. Soane. . 2 vols. 
post 8 Vo, 168. . . 

Adele, or the Tomb of my Mother., 
By P. Seabriglit. 4 vols. L.l, 4s. 

The Spanish Daughter. By Mrs Sher- v 
wdod. 2 vols. 18s. r 

Tales and Sketches of the West oP 
Scotland ; yiz. Mary Ogilvie, a Tale-^the 
Love-Match, a Tale. A Sketch of Chan- 
ges in Society and Manners in the West 
of Scotland, during the, last half Century. 
By Christopher Keelivinc. 12mo, 7s. 

Zoe : an Athenian Tale. 12mo, 3s : 6d. 
Our Village : Sketches of Rural Cha- 
racter and Scenery. By Mary Russel 
Mitford. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Annaline, or Motive-hunting. 3 vols. 
12mo, L.l, 10s. 

The Old Arm Chair ; or Recollections 
of a Bachelor, a Tale. By Sexagenaries. 
12mo, 4s. 

Sayings and Doings ; a series of Sket- • 
ches from Life. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.l, 10s* 
The Hermit Abroad. By the celebra- 
ted Author of (( The Hermit in London, 
and Hermit the Country.” 4 vols. 
12mo, L.l, 8s; 

Duke Christian of Luneberg ; or. Tra- 
ditions from the Hartz. By Miss Jane 
Porter. 3vols.,12mo, L.1, 4s. 

Ellen Ramsay, a Novel. 3 vols* L.I, la. 
Scotch Novel-Reading, or Modem 
Quackery, a Novel ! really founded on 
Facts. 3 vols. 12mo, 16s. 6d. 

Frederick Morland. By the Author of 
“ Lochiei, <br the Field of Culloden.” 
2 vols. 12mo, 14s. boards. 

Aureas, or the Lifeimd Gpinions of a 1 
Sovereign ; written by himself* i ISrao, 
78. 6d. ♦ - '• 1 *' r 

Patience, a Tale. By Miss Hoffiand* 
12mo, 6s. ‘ . * i*' m'.u B 

The History of Matthew WaId;By 
the Author of Valerius, Adam'Bkir, and 
Reginald Dalton. Post 8vo> 10s. 6dP 
Trials, a Tale.* By the Author of *4 The 
Favourite of Nature,” &c. &c. 

12rao, L.l, Is. . 

Much to Blaine. A Tde,^ by?« ikdo- 
brated Author. 3 vok. 12mo, L*L 4s* 
•The Spanish Daughter, sketched by 
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the Hem George Butt, eorwoM and re- 
vi«fi byibis Daughter, Mr a {Sherwood. 
2 vols. post 8vO| 16a/ 

The Highlanders ; a Tale. 3 vols. 
12rno,L.l,ls. 

Tournay, or Alaster of Kcmpclcairn, a 
Tab. By the Author of the V Fire-Eater." 
12mo, 8s. 6d. 

The Inheritance. By the Author of 
“Marriage.",! vols. post 8vo, L.l, lls.ftl. 
* Wilhelm Master's Appren ticesliip, from 
the German of Goethe. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
^.L.r, 11s. 6d. 

Castle Baynard# or the Days of John. 
By Hal Willis. Post 8vo, 8s. boards. 

Tomnwald, a Romance. By Scriblerus 
Sccundus. *4 ■ vols. 12mo, L.l, 6s. 

The Witch Finder. 3 vols, L.l, Is. 

Ourika. A Tale, from the French of 
the Duchess de Duras. 12mo, 3s, 

Caroline and Zeiite, a Tale. l2mo. 

Gesta Boinanorurn ; or, Enteitaining 
Moral Tories, invented by the Monks as 
a* Eire-irmle Recreation, and com monly 
applied in their Discourses from the Pul- 
pa. > Translated from the Latin, with co- 
pious Notes. Hy the Uev, C. Swan. 2 vols. 
12mo, 15s. 

The Family Picture-Gallery, or Every- 
•I)#y Sct ncs. 4 vols. 8vo, L.2, 2s. 

Novels and Romances, by “ the Au- 
„ tbor of Waver ley," comprising the Pi- 
rate, Fortunes o£ Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak, and Quentin, Dur ward, beautifully 
printed by Balluntyne, and embellished 
with illustrations by eminent Artists, 
and Vignette Titles. . 7 vols. 18mo, L.2, 
9a. 

Tales for Mothers ; translated from the 
French of $. N. Bouilly. 12mo, 6s. 

Stanmore ; or, the Monk and the Mer- 
* chant s AVidtfw. By Sophia Peeve, 3 vols. 

Forget me Not ; a Christmas Present 
lhrdsSsi 18mo, 12s. 

liameses, an Egyptian Tale ; with His— 
tpricaLNoiesoLthe Era ofthePbaraohs. 
3 uTobiifiilt^i), JUL d.0** v v.,r,' 

TlmConfessionsbfa Gamester, i Svo, 7s>: 

„ JKrtf Insurgent Chief; or, O’Halioran. 
Aibtrish Historical Tale of 126$. v»fau; 
12mo, 18s. j , , & hi ui 

»Jdfr«lft)r, The Youthful Inquirer yin 
which Amby of the Operations of Mature 
and Art arc familiarly explained, 


adapted to the &n»p^ Children. 

1 18njO. . ' Jt r" 7 ' , 77'7/ld 

Caprice ; or. AncabUty-ff Uatpw^ 
Family, 3 vols. 12mo ; ,L.4# 1^1 t/ H 
Tales from Afar, i /By.$; ^jprgjjiu^j* 
Foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6(1. /*. 

Letters between Ameli^^v LpliAny 
and her Mother in tl)e Coun(^y, r . $fnU 
ten by the late William Cbmhfrjtap 
i8mo,5s. '■ | p . 

Graiuleur and Meanness, or XJbmospc 
Persecution. By Maty Charlton. 3 yob*' 
‘L.l, is. 7 v 

Preference. By Selina Davenport. , 2s>- 
Man, or Anecdotes National and hidi-7 
vidual ; an historical melange, By Mary 
Ann Hedge. 12mo, 4s. 6d. , 

How tohcKyl of a Wife; and The 141- 
ly of Annandplc. By Miss Spence* 2 
vols. 12mo, 12s. * , 

Tales of a Traveller. By the authoy jof 
tl^e Sketch Book. 2 vols. 8vo* L-l , * 

Tales of Modern Days. By Eliza Bar- 
ber. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. ; _ ; v 

The Circle of Humour, or Co, mifift 

Gleanings. 1 vol. 12mo, 4s. 

Rothelan ; a Romance of the Fngltshj 
Histories. By the Author of AuwaiS|of 
the Parish, llingan Gilhaizc, ylm Spae- 
wife, &c. 3 vols. 12mo, L.l, Is. 

Adolphe and Selanic, or tlie 
Attacliment ; a Moral Ta|e. v By JJeprij; 
L. Dubois, Teacher. 12mo, ,7s. 6^ i/ a }V 
James Forbes ; a Tale. CrowJj8vp> 7s T< 
The Two Mothers, or ; Moipws 
Last Century. By the Au^r of “ 
ma and her Nurse/* “ Margaret ^ 

&c. &c. 8vo, 5s. 

Saragossa ; .or. The Houses of vifSw® 
and Dc Arno: a Iton^neg, JBy;E.A. 
Arcfier. 4 vols. 12mp l L.lj 6s* :L1 

The Mirven Family ; or. ^Christian Mb- . 
ciplc developed in Early ^ 

The Human Heayt, , : 

IVIeraoirs, AnecdfQjbVvf^pt^i 
nions. By L. M. 

8,vo* h h * \ „ 4 , . tJk dsi 

Helem s Egaton, ( ^jt|ait| 

Character. 2 vols. 12mo, 10r. 

Henhitin-EOph*l^! 

. Qrienjbl ? 

vols. 18mq, 12s. ^ .. • 

« Preference, 

WwqjA a ItfWWl 

L.l, is. 
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Theresa jMarehroont, a Tile. lfcmo, , 
Adam and Eve, a Margate Story. 8vo, 

$%<; , :7Vv 

ulfarm Bartlet ; or the Advantages of 
Application. By M. A. Saundtrs. 12mo, 
4 * Q$ . 

Ingenious Scruples. By A. C. Mant. 
ISano, 5s. 

Whittingham's French Classics, vol.V. 
containing Telemaaue, par Fenelon. 
2tao. c 

Whittingham's Pocket Novelist, vols. 
XXII. and XXIII. containing Edward, 
by Dr Moore. 6s. 

Memoirs of the Rose, comprising bo- 
tanical^ poetical, and miscellaneous Re- 
collections of that celebrated Flower : in 
a series of letters to a ladW Royal 18mo. 

Dunallan ; or Know what you Judge, 
a Story. By the Author of “ the Deci- 
s#m,” %. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

POETRY. 

/ Horse Jocose, or the Doggrel Deca- 
iueron, being Ten Facetious Tales, in 
verse. By Joseph Lunn, Esq. 4s. 6d. * 

■ The Nun, a Poetical Romance; and 
tyw <otjhers. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Sea Songs of England, selected 
from Original Manuscripts and early- 
printed Copies, in the Library of William 
Kitehiner, M.D. Folio, L.2, 2s. « 

The Pilgrim^ Tale,ePoem. By Chas. 
Lockhart. 6s. 

■ iQIai^a Chester, a Poem. By the Author 
of ^Bomo,^ and “ The Vale of Cha- 
mouni/' ^vo, 7s<6<L 

The Minstrel's Daughter ; a Tale of 
the«^tti8h . Border. In Four Caqtos. 
% Akitander T«rh* 12n)0,5s. 

a Vision ; in Three 
R'vJ? h ' *. 

Part I. of dfcp British Anthology, or 
Poetic !8mo, fa 

Batavian Anthoh^y, or Specimens of 
the DutchvPa^f ; with remarks on the 
Poetical Literatus^ in^I^nguageofthe 
Netherlands. By JohaBowring and 
Hmy S. Van Dpvi Foc&eapevo* a 
The Star in the ^Bnat^rWth other 
ftpKhkSj JtWv^Cfiiden. ; Fo<^ 8vo, 

' Mhh , '\w '* v * 

’ The Night befoie the BridaL* Spenish 
Tales Dramatic Sketch * and 


other Poems. Ry Catherine Gaatoet* t8ve, 
9s. . ' ..»■!»■ i r. >>■'<■ <f t . ; 

The Lyre, a Collection Of nearly; 400 
Songs, selected from the Worksof Mtftrc, 
Byron, Scott, Campbell, Cunningham, 
Macneil, Tannabill, Gail, Montgomery, 
Coleman, Bums, Dibdin, O’Keeffe, &c* 
5s. % 

^J.'hc Wood land Muse ^containing Tales 
afrtl Essays, with Miscellaneous Poetical 
Pieces. By E. Daniel. Foolscap 8vdj 8s/ 
Translations from the German, and 
original Poems. By Lord Lcveson Gov?er, 
Bvo, Os. 6d. . « 

Poems, by James G. Percival, M.D. 

2 vols. 16s. 

Spring, a Poem. 8vo, Is. • , 

Eugenia, a Poem. By Mrs Wolfersten. 
3s. 6d. 

Vol. I. of Beauties of the British Poets, 
with Critical and Biographical Notices. 
By F. Campbell, Esq. “lamo, 8s. 6d* 

The Odes of Pindar, in English Prose, 
with explanatory Notes; Which is 
added, West’s Dissertation on the Olym- 
pic Games. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, Is. • 

Ancient Pcetry and Rom ancerof Spain, 
selected and translated by John Bowring, 
Esq. Small 8vo, 10s* 6d* 

The Agamemnon of jEschyius ; trans- 
lated into English Verse, with Notes cri- 
tical and explanatory. By J. SymmonS, ■ 
F.sq. A.M. 8vo* * 

The Birds Of Aristophanes ; translated 
into English Verse, with Notes, by the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, A*M* Bvo, 9s. <5d. f ' 
The Grave of the Suicide ; the Parting 
Kiss ; and other Poems. By Maria So- 
phia. FoOlaeap 8 vo, 52s. 6d. bound*. 

History of Joseph, in Verse, i» Six 
Drogues* 12mo, Is. 6d. / ' I’- 

ll Pasture Incantato ; or, fhd Eucbant- 
ed Shepherd, a Drama; Poinpeii,^nd 
other Foem& By a Student of the Tem- 
ple. Post Bvo, 7s. 6d. j > . c i : . 

Songs of loach By William Ka*x ; 
consisdng of Dynes, fonnded upon the 

tures. Foolse^Sm, M / /off icS' ‘ 
-* Australia, Withl other* Foerite.,®/ Tho- 
mas X. Harvey, Trinity jCblkgsy Cam- 
bridge. 12mo, 6s. M.‘r* -MMvi' 

, The Buccaneer, ant other Podnsi iBy 
John Malcolm, late 6f the42d Regiment. 
JWSCSP *8tNty 6tj. */' .*‘Jt : 



NEW PUBLICATIONS.* 


®The British Anthology, or Metical 
Lihrary published in parts every fort* 
nighty with Engravings. Is. 

The Deserted City ? Eva, a Tale, in 
Tiro Cantos, and other Poems. By Jo- 
seph Bonn den. 12mo, 6s. 

. Don ! Juan, Canto the fifteenth and 
, Sixteenth. Demy 8vo, 9s. Gd. ; foolscap, 
7s. ^ 

•The Amaranth, a Poetical Selection 
from* sixty of the most esteemed British 
Authors, with Notes. 24-mo, 4jS. 

Poems and Songs, chiefly Scottish. By 
R. K. Douglas. Foolscap 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Myrtle Leaves, a Collection of Poems, 
chiefly Amatory. By T. W. Kelly. Fool- 
scap,8vo, 5s. 

Odes, Original and Translated, with 
other Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

IdWal, a Poem in Three Cantos, with 
Notes. Small 8vo. 

Poetic Vigils. By Bernard Barton. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

• A' Midsummer Day's Dream* By £. 
Atherstone. With Plates* Foolscap 8vo, 
‘8s. ' • - 

The Poetic Remains of some of the 
Scottish Kings, now first collected by 
George Chalmers, Esq. F.R.S. &c. with 
*a full-length •Portrait of James I. and a 
Fac-simik of his Writing. Post 8vo, 
IDs. 6d. 

Poems on Sacred Subjects; to which 
are added several Miscellaneous. By 
Richard Ryan. 12mo, 5s. 

Satires, by Joseph Hall, afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, with the 
Illustrations of the late Rev. Thomas 
WarUfct, and additional Notes by Samuel 
Webber Singer, 12mo. * 

The Loves of the Colours, with a few 
’ Occasional Poems, &e. Foolscap 8vo, 

AW Apology for Don Jdan, Cantos I— 
XI. ISmo, 4s. Gd. 

Tite Principles Of Rhythm* both in 
Speech and Music, especially in the Me* 
chankm of Ert^irfi Verse. '* By the Rev* 
Richard Roe, A.Bv 4to, 15a. ^ ; 

VbRil.of && OrlaodhFuriosoltrms- 
latedj with Notes, by Wliitm Stewart 
Rose. Post 8vo, 9s. Gd. * f ' 
>Tbff American Mariners, ortlte Atlan- 
tic Voyage ; a Moral Poem* l3mo, 8s^ 
Odes, Original and Translated, with 
other Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* Secular Oration; delivered upon the 
Centenary of the Castle Lodge of Har» 
mony. > ^ 

Second Letter to a Friend in Town, and 
other Poems. By Ohandoti Leigh,- Esq, 
8 vo, 3s. " ,J '•*'**' - 

Conrad, and other Poems. By T. A. 
Tcmplernan, LL.B. FoOlsfcapfiVO. 

Poems, and other Writings. By the 
late E. Rush ton; of Liverpool; Bvo; 6s. 

The Silent River, # and Faithful For- 
saken ; Dramatic Poems. By Robert Shi- 
livan. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 

The Royal Scottish Minstrelsy, being 
a Collection of the Loyal Effusions, occa- 
sioned by the Visit of his most Gracious 
Majesty George IV. to Scotland, August 
15, 1822; with a Portrait of the late 
Right Honourable Earl of HOpOtOuh. 
Foolscap Bvo, Gs. ; or, large paper, 8b* 
Tranquillity, a Poem ; to. which are 1 
added, other Original Poems and Trans- 
lations from the Italian and Spanish. 
Second edition. By Miss Edgar.^8vo. 

Lenella, a Poetical Tale, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. By Richard Matthews. 
12mo, 3s. Gd. 

The Improvisatrice, and other Poetas. 
By L. E. L. Foolscap 8vo, with Plates* 
10s. 6d. 

The Cross and the Crescent, m Heritfc 
Metrical Romance. By the Hev. J. Be- 
resford. ■> ■ «• • ; M ’ rt / 

The Death of Uriah, a Poem. ByKen- 
neth Bruce. 8vo. - 1 * < 

The Village Grammar Sfchooty and 
other Poems. By Thomas Maude^Esql 
Rhymes without Reason, with Reason 
for Rhyming. 4to. ? Ml, 

The Poetical Note-Book; and Epigram- 
matic Museum ; containing upwards of 
One Thousand Choice Efngkmg; Fanci- 
ful Inscriptions, and Poetical Morte£ftl& 
By G. Wentworth, Sfcqw I 
Poems and Poetical* 

Samuel Gow^r* 2* #&»«»*'• ^ nxiimd 

m tih 

Remains of Robert mmdd& 'Wttik 
fo<fls<»n 0to; 13& [ V* 

Amy Rebtert; ; 

Poems. 12rao, 5s. ‘i* 

Imitafions from GaaKc^'ind Origin 
nal Songs, adapted to Gaelic Airs. Wf 
Maepherson, **«*>* W - 1 f V • 
Poetical Works nf tie late Amos Lore, 
Esq. 5s. 
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Posthumous Works of the late Percy 
Byshe Shelley, Esq . 8vo, 15a. 

The Poetical Scrap Book. By W. Clap- 
p^rtonj 48. boards. 

TheModern Antique. By John Gom- 
parts*. Esq. 

A Dictionary , ef Quotations from the 
British Poets, irt Three Parts. Part the 
Third, Rhyme. By the Author of “ The 
Peerage and Baronetage Charts," &c. & c. 
12mo, 7& 6d< 

Power s Miscellaneous* Foems. 2 vols. 
12mo, 14s. 

Boems appropriate for a Sick or Melan- 
choly Hour, &c. 12mo, 5s. 

Translations and Imitations. By the 
Author of “ Ireland, a Satire." Foolscap 
8 vo, 7 b. 

The Lyre, a Collection of the most 
approved English, Irish, and Scottish 
Songs, Ancient and Modern. Vol. II. 

Bay Leaves. By T. C. Smith. Fool- 
scap 8 vo, 6s. 

SainUpaldred of the Bass, a Pietish Le- 
gend; tne Siege of Berwick, a Tragedy ; 
with other Poems and Ballads founded 
ait , the Local Traditions of East Lothian 
and Berwickshire. By James Millar. 
Ate'*' . 

**9117X0*, AND 'POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Appeal to the British Nation, on 
the Humanity and Policy of forming a 
National Institution for the Preservation 
of Lives and Property from Shipwreck. 
By Sir William Hillary, Bart. 8vo. 

■ Count Pecehio's Journal of Military 
and Political Events in Spain, during the 
last Twelve Months; By Edward Bla- 
qniereyEsq. f 

- The last Days cl Spain, or an Histori- 
dal Sketch of the Measures taken by the 
^shtlnenlhl Powers in order to destroy 
the Spanish Constitution. 8vo, 3s. 

* regarding die Salmon 
Fishery ©f&cotlaxxL 2s. €d. 

Memoir of Count Hulin, relative to the 
Military ComnsMgi a in the 

bytbeCofcsufar Government, 
,<^he f -Trfid<<tf tfceDuke d'Engi^em 

The Fifth Reportofthe Committee of 
fbeWw&fyifyf the Improvement of Pri- 
son and the Reformation of 


f An Address on the State of Slavriyin 
the W est-India Islands, from ttiioDqm- 
mittce of the Leicester , Auxiliary Anti- 
Slavery Society. Svq, Is* ^ , s ^ 

Peace and War, an Essay, in Tvtf* 
Parts. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ^ 

A Letter to the Right m H on. ^ George. 
Canning, on the Subject of the Spanish . 
Bonds of 1821. 8vo, Is.* 

*The Case of the Church of Irekml 
stated, in a Letter to the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, and in Reply to tho CnargdS of 
J. K. L. lly Declan. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Observations occasioned by the letter 
of J. K. L. to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, professing to be a Vindica- 
tion of the Religious and Civil Principles 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 8vo, 
3s. sewed. * * , 

The Question of the Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery in the West Indies, examined 
on General Principles of Justice and Ex- 
pediency. 2s. 

Observations on Slavery ; setting fortlh, 
that to hold the Principle ©f Slavery is to 
deny Christ. By Robert Lindon, M.D. 
8vo, Is. 6d, 

Moral Inquiries on the Situation of 
Man and Brutes ; on the Crime of com- 
mitting Cruelty on Brutes, and of Sacri- 
ficing them to the Purposes of Man. By 
Lewis Gorapertz, Esq. 12mo. 

Speech of the Earl of Darnley in the 
House of Lords, on Thursday, April 8, 
1824, on moving for an Inquiry into the 
State of Ireland. 8vo, la. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Principles of tho 
Usury Laws, with Disquisitions on the 
Arguments adduced against them by Mr 
Bentham and other Writers, and a lie- 
view of the Authorities in their favour; 
By Robert Maugban. 8vo, te tidL * 

The West India Colonies ; the Caliun- 
nies and Misrepresentations ofi the Edin- 
burgh Review, Mr Clarkson, ,&m< Ex**, 
mined and Refuted. By James M^Uefen. 
8vo, 12s. . 

Substance df a Speech Mitoed^jl a 
P ublic Meeting of the InMfttaatta of 
Norwich, on tie au^ect of BrititidJot* 
lonial Slavery. By Joseph John G*irpey- 
1*. ' • 1 ‘" 5 t ' v » " J' - 

Jotter to the Hon. J. Abercrombie* 
M.& m the New Irish TitheBilL t 8to, 
2f» 6d* * ' * i \ I **.jnyi*|?* 
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m 


♦A -New ami Easy Introduction to die 
Principles* of Political Economy. 8vo, 
1 b. ad. -,'i *- f j , i ' ' . . 

Summary of the Administration of the 
Indian Government, from Oct. 1813 to 
'January 1823. By the Marquis of Has* 
tings. Governor** General. 8vo, As* 

Thoughts on Prison Labour, &c. &d. 
By a Student of <he Inner Temple. (jyo. 

•Emancipation, or Practical Advice 
British Slave-Holders, with Suggestions 
for die General Improvement of West 

.. Jnflia Affairs. By T. J. Winn! 8vo. 

Plan for the Establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank. By the late David Ricardo, 
JVI.P. 8 vo, 2s. (id. 

A\Lctter addressed to the Hon. E. G. 
Stamcy, M.P. By John Kennedy, Esq. 
of Manchester. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Negro Emancipation and West Indian 
Independence the True Interest of Great 
Britain. By John Taylor. 8vo, Is. 

Turnips, Sheep, Wool, and Prosperity, 
v&'jus Flax, Potatoes, Mud- Hovels, and 
Poverty. By an Irish Landlord. * 8vo, 
IS. 

Cottage Economy and Mansion Econo- 
my, estimated on the Market Prices of 
Provisions for November 1823 and Fe- 
bruary 1824-/ By T, N. Parker, Esq. 
A»M. is. 

„ * Notes of the War in Spain, detailing 
Occurrences, Military ana Political, in 
Galicia, and at Gibraltar, and Cadiz, from 
the Fall of Corunna to the Occupation of 
Cadiz by the French. By Thomas Steele, 
Esq. M.A. 8 vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon* George 
Canning, on the State of the Navy, and 
the Foreign Relations of Great Britain. 
Is. «d* 

* A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, 
Peculiar Objects, and Importance, of Po- 
litical Economy ; containing an Outline 
of a Course of Lectures on the Principles 
md Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. As. 

# State of Cdlo&bte, or Reports of the 
Secretudte of State of the Republic of 
Colpidbia, presfented to the First Gomti** 
infernal ! Congees in the Year li23. 
Translated from the Original Document** 

it . . ■ ■ i 

Is thii Bysfcemof Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture r with two El- 


says upon the Statu Of the Caunanite ami 

* Philistine Bondsmen under the Jewish 
Theocracy* 8vo, 3& : 

A further Enquiry Jnto tbo present. 
State of our National Debt, and'into the 
Means and Prospect pf its Redemption. 
By Francis Corbaux, Eaq< 4-to, 12s, 
Considerations on the Necessity of Ap- 
pointing a Board of Commissioners for 
the Protection and Encouragement of 
Friendly Societies. By an Actuary. &vo* 
Is. 

An Essay on Slavery, with Observa- 
tions on Jamaica. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

A Brief Disclosure to the Peoples of 
England of the Liberality of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Journal of the Principal Occurrences 
during the Siege of Quebec. By W. T. 
P. Short. 8vo, 3s. >>.,.* 

An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of Wealth. By William 
Thompson. 8vo, 14s. -d.i., 

Outline of the System of Education at 
New Lanark. By Robert Dalo Owen*; 
8vo, 2s. - <*w 

Fortune on the English and Foreign 
Funds. 3s. * - ^ 

* Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Ireland. 2s. 

Captain Rock Detected. By a Munster 
Farmer. 8s. boards. * 

Report of the Committee of the* Society* 
for the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery, on 2Ath June> 1824. 2s., i j, 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Volf 
X. (New Series.) Royal 8VQ,L*l,lls.8d. ’ 
A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
General Acty passed in A Geo. IV. ; being 
the JFifth Session of the Seventh; Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland* With Notea and 
Comments. By Thomas ' Whiter t MflU 
liams, Esq, &yo, Os. . . ^ ^ r»Jj 

A Letter to the Inhabitant* Edm- 
burgh, on Joint Stock Companies** Aim 
: \ : i "{W< A;h 

, ’’ 1 1 ; THEOtOOT* • m*/ r M 

A Dictionary of all Religions a»d;R$* 
ligious Denominations ; to which isjpnw 
fixed, an Essay on Truth. By T. Wilw 
liams* 10s. Oa. boards. K rif': ; tf.'i 
A Monitor to Families. iBy the Reib 
Henry Belfrage* m 

Morning Communiags with find* o* 
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Devotional Meditations for every Day of 
the Year ; translated from the German 
of Sturm. By William Johnstone, A.M. 

5 vois* royal l2mo, 16s. 

, Sermons of the late Rev. James Sau- 
rip, Pasto^r of the French Church at the 
Hague; translated by the Rev. R. Ro- 
binson, Henry Hunter, D.D. and the Rev. 
Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. Corrected and Re- 
vised by the Rev. Samuel Burder, A.M. 

6 vols. 8vo, L.3, 3s, f 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of a 
New Edition of the whole Works of John 
Owen, D.D. Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; to be completed in 16 
vols. 8vo, 12s. each. 

The Anti-Swedenberg. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

A Course of Lectures, illustrative of the 
Pilgrim s Progress. By the Rev. Daniel 
Warr, Haverfordwest. 8vo, 8s. 

jfhe Doctrines of General Redemption, 
as held by the Church of England and 
by, the early Dutch Arminians. By James 
Jficols. $vo, 16s. 

Exercises for the Young, on Import- 
ant Subjects in Religion. By the Rev. 
John Brown, D.D. Minister of Langton, 
18mo> 2s. 6d. # 

Essays on Evangelical Subjects. By 
thelate Rev. James Scott, of Perth. With 
Memoir of his Life. 12mo, 7s. 

% Bibliotheca Biblica; a Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature ; withNotfbes 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographi- 
cal By William Orme. 8vo, 12s. 

* Discourses, .selected from the Manu- 
scripts of the late Robert Boog, D.D. Mi- 
nister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 

%boughts, chiefly designed as Prepa- 
rative or Persuasive to Pnvate Devotion. 
Wjbbn ptm, as. 

: u!*w pf the late Rev. 

John Humon. 3 vols. 12raq, 13s, Gd. 

fetches of Original 
bermous. A,yo#t Igmp, L-l- .. . 

Twenty Sermons on the Apostolical 

wsFWsffi&Miti: 




< sition thereto, that the Teat of the 
zevir Greek Testament is wot*a trarydg- 
tion from the Latin, &<?. By the Rev. 
W. G. Broughton. £vo, 9s, 

Observations on Christianity, By — • 
Mitford. 8vo, 9s. . 

Thornton oh Prayer. 12mo, 5s. 

Private Thoughts on Religion. By the . 
Rey. Thomas Adam ; With an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by the Rev. D, Wilson, 

12mo, 3s. 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles* 
Creed. By I Iermau Witsius, D. D. ; trails-^* 
lated from the Latin, with Notes, by 
Donald Fraser. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, 2s. 

Dr Brown’s History of Missions. 2 
yoIs. 8vo, new edition, L.l, 6s. boards. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons, 
adapted to be read in Families. By the 
Rev. Henry Harriot. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Homilies for the Young. By the llev. 
H. Harriot. 5s. Cd. 

An Analysis of Raleys Evidences of 
Christianity, in the way of Question and 
Answer. 12mo, 4s. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths. ’ 
Small 8vo, 9s, 

Liturgical Considerations, or an Apo- 
logy for the Daily Service of the Church, 
contained in the Book of Coifimon Prayer. ‘ 
By the Rev. W. Shepherd. 12mo, 5s. 

A Key to the Gospel of St Luke ; con- 1 
si sting of the original Greek, and an In- 
terlineary Literal Translation, upon the 
Hamiltonian System. 8vo, 7s. 

Observations on the Religious Peculia- 
rities of the Society of Friends. By Jo- 
seph John Gurney. 

Christian Philosophy. By the late Vi- 
cesimus Knox, D.D. 8vo, 9s. 

Part II. of au edition of the Bible, 
minted on a plan entirely nejv, aim calc% * 
lated to facilitate the auoiMe eodal|reypff. 
ing of the Holy Scriptures in Families. 
By W. Alexander. 8vo, 4s. each Part, 

The Protestant Compam^ 
sonable Preservative agmnsf Ae Errq^ 
Corruption^ and unfounded fit a 

superstitious aim idolatrou^ (^#ck .By 
tbelev. C,^4env, 9 ^ ; 

Essays to reconcfle Paul aha jaws. 
By the Rev. T. H* tTfake. , Ui ^ 

Conversations on die 

fel >k 1 r,<L,V. 

Practical Wisdom, or the Manual of 
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Life; the Counsels of Eminenf Men to 
tHfelr Children. 'l2rtio, 7s. 

Of, the ttse of Miracles in proving the 
Truth of Revelation. By the Rev. John 
Penrose. 12rao, 2s. Gd. 

% The Rev. P: A. Cox’s Answfcr to the 
Rev. H. F. Burder, on Baptism. 8vo, 5s. 

Vol. VIII. of the late Rev. A. Fuller's 
Works. 8vo, I4s t 

JV Compendious View of Creation, w’^Ji 
Reflections, &c. By James Paterson, 
Surveyor. 8vo, 4s. Gd. 

Leisure Hours ; being a Collection of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on sub- 
jects connected with the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Practical Influence of Chris- 
tianity, originally published in Edinburgh 
as separate Tracts, during the years 1820 
and 1821. lBmcr, 4s. 

The Evidence of Christianity. By J. 
B. Sumner, M.A. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

Sequel to the Grammar of Sacred His- 
tory, being a Paraphrase on the Epistles 
gnd GoSpels, for every Sunday through- 
out the Year. By Mary Ann Rundall. 
12mo, 4s. Gd. bound. 

One Hundred and Twenty-eight Para- 
bles, on every variety of Subject and Cir- 
cumstance, sacred and moral, breathing 
, the genuine spirit of Christianity. Gs. 

•The Book of the Church. By R. Sou- 
they, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, 4s. 

Sermons on important Subjects. By 
the Rev. D. MTndoe, of the Great Mar- 
ket Chapel, Newcasde-on-Tyne. l2mo, 
6 % Gd. 

A Concise View of the Scriptures. 8vo, 
Gs. 

Th$ Book of Psalms, in an English 
metrical version, founded on the basis of 
the authorized Bible translation, and com- 
pacted with .the original Hebrew, with 
# 0 tefc. By the llev. R. Mant, D.D. M.R. 
HA. T-W Bishop of Down and Conner. 

^^cr^suy oh Baptism. By Grevflle 
Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. 
Second etfitiqti; enlarged. 4s: 

- 'An «6 All Classes, on the sub- 
ject nft&titek: ih Scotland ; 

with a PIan |brats A*nfendment. m; * 
^%9todns on the Errors of the Ro- 
Itnan CttthbKc Chutch; preached in St 
VetWs Gmifch. Dublin. By the Rev. 
Robert MatuHn! 6vd, ML V 


Early Piety exemplified in a brief Me- 
i moir of Miss Mary Ann Mabbs, of Mount?* 
nessing, near Billericay, Essex. By the 
Rpv. J. Thornton. 18mof, Is. 

Massillon's Thoughts on different Mo- 
ral and Religious Subjects ; translated 
from tlie French. By ‘Button Morice, 
English Minister at St Pierre arid Calais. 
12mo, 5s. 

The Holy Life of Mrs Elizabeth Walk- 
er, giving a 'modest and short Account 
of her exemplary Piuiy and Charity. By 
Anthony Walker, D.D. Rector of Fyfield, 
Essex. First published 1690; abridged 
and revised by the Rev. J, W. Brooks, 
domestic chaplain to Lord Galway. 12md, 
3s. Gd. 

The Parables of our Blessed Saviour, 
practically explained, selected from tlie 
larger Commentary of the Pious and Emi- 
nent George Stanhope, I)T). late Dean of 
Canterbury. By the Rev. C. *M. Mount, 
A.M. 12mo, 4s. Gd. 

Sermons on the Principal Events and 
Truths of Redemption ; to which are an- 
nexed, an Address and Dissertation on 
the State of the Departed, and the De- 
scent of Christ into Hell By John Hen- 
ry Hobart, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, la. 

Tactica Sacra : an Attempt to exhibit 
to the Eye, by Tabular Arrangement, a 
General Rule of Composition prevailing 
in the Holy Scriptures. By the Key. Y. 
Roys, A*M. Royal 4to, 10s. Gd. ’ 

The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness, extracted from the 
Books of the New Testament; ascribed to 
the Four Evangelists. By'Rammohun 
Roy ; with a portrait. 8vo, Hs. 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of *a Self-justified Sinner ; Vrritten by 
Himself, and found in his GrkVe, ’ If 2 
Years after his Death. W&H a AHbtJ <toL. 
tail of Historical Facts, bf the ( Editor, i 
12mo, 10s. Gd. ; / • ,l - f ,knf t V s V,« 

The Christian armed^ihatfrMmtjr^ * 
for the Defence of all DenominatibnS of ' 
Believers. l2mo, 5s. " 7" 

Ingentious Scruples, chiefly 
the Observance of theSabbadii AhitTOrca. 
By -Alicia Catherine 1 

(ll V ' I I 1.^ 'I I ^‘wHr '1>‘ 

. The Christian Ministry ; or Excite- 
ment and Direction itv Ministerial Dttiies, 
extracted fhrttt 'WirteiU^titithors. 
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Hand Iwfte^ Mihtetcr of the Gospel, Edin- Unitarianism, philosophically and thco- 

tmrgh;Poet 8voy8s. ■ logically examined, BvtheUeri A.Kofi- 

A Familiar and Explanatory Address tinan. IS*. ^ V * * **• 
to Yotmg, Uninformed, and Scrupulous Sermons oh the Fifty- flretPsalm. By 

Christians, onthe Nature and Design of the Rev* J.BulL8Vo,10s. ■ • ■■ 

thtfLottFs Supper Ate. Foolscap 8vo, 6s, A Letter to the Author dfan IhqUiry 
Iraida. ' s *' : " into the Studies and Discipline in the 

’ * >A Narrative 6f the Conversion and Two Universities, preparatory to Holy 
Death of Count Struehsee, formerly Orders in the Church* By a Graduate' 
Prime Minister of Denmark. By Dr ofrOxford. Is. 6d. * 

Mu n ter. 8vo, 8s; boards. ’ Christ’s Victory and Triumph in*Hea- 

The Difficulties if Infidelity. By the ven and Earth over and after Death. By 
Rev. G. 3- Faber, B.D. Royal 8vo, 7s. Giles Fletcher ; with a Biographical 
Sermons of Hugh Latimer, some time Sketch of the Author; printed from the 
Bishop of Worcester. To which is pre- edition of 1G10. 3s. 
fixed a Memoir of the Bishop. By John The Hebrew Bible, with points. L.l, 
Watkins, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, 4s. Is. I 


A Key to the Greek Testament, being 
A Selection of Chapters, philologically ex- 
plained* By Hook. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

r ^Hitman Subordination ; being an Ele- 
mentary Disquisition concerning the Civil 
and Spiritual Power and Authority to 
Which the Creator requires the Submis- 
sion of Human Beings. By Francis Plow- 
den, L.C.D. 8vo, 6s. 

*£ A Selection of Tracts and Observations 

I John, V. 7. By the Bishop of St 
David’s. 8vo, 5b. 

The Two Rectors, in Ten Papers, illus- 
trative of the Sentiments of the Two Par- 
ttes in the Church of England. 12mo, 
10s. 6d. 

A Manual for the Sick; containing 
Prayers and a Selection of Psalms. By 
Ate Ren Thomas Huntingford, A.M. 
18rao, 2 b; 6d. 

^ Family conversations on the Eviden- 
ces and Discoveries of Revelation . 1 8mo, 
8$i bound. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, frith 
two Discourses on interesting and impor- 
VantSUbjecte. By the Rev. Sirke Booker, 
Vicar of Dudley, dec. 12mo. 

F^mOlar Dlustrations of the Principal 
. »Vi8enc^ hiidi l^dlgtt of Christianity. 
By Maria Hack. 18mo, 3s. « 

Selections from ’ the Works of Arch* 
bishop L€%htoU ;«tfffch Sketch of his 
the fate mo Wikkm, DID. 

1 ,5 ' * r ?' d* 1 **'> . 

Ser* 

, Sl^ilok^ld; DD4 {now 

Bisbob ct ■ Chester.) 8vo, ikP fli. ) And 

p*pefy$l& r'T 


Ditto, with English opposite. L.i; ils. 
Cd. 

The Greek Testament, Text of Mills, 
with the readings of Griesbaek. 8s. 

Ditto, with English opposite. 12s. 

The Bible, New Testament, and Com* 
mon Prayer, in Greek, Latin,* Italian, 
Spanish, French, and German. Pocket 
edition. " ’ < 

A free Inquiry into the supposed Mi- 
raculous Powers of the early Christian 
Church, with the Author’s Letter from 
Rome. By Conyers Middteton> D.D., 
8vo, 12s. * * 

Christ’s Last Prayer with his Disciples, 
or a Series of Sermons on the 17th Chap* * 
ter of St John’s Gospel. By the Rev. 
John Kendal. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Bible Preacher, or Closet Compa* 
mon for every day in the year ; consist- 
ing of three hundred and sixty-five Out- 
lines of Sermons in a regular series* from 
Genesis to Revelations. Collected aqd 
arranged, with a Memoir of the Aythor> 
by the Rev. S. Piggot, A.M. f2mo, Os, . 

Morning Meditations ; or, ASetiehof 
Reflections on various Passages tefHoly 
Scripture, and Scriptural Pdeta^J By Ate 
Author of “ Retrospect/ && mtiiA 


Author of “ Retrospect/ &C.&6. mttty 
4s. bound. 1 i ••• m» iuotA 

CrowmwtV Prayers. 12mo, m 

Bamons ^ for^oung Persons 
Higher and Mlddle datneS ofiSwddty) 
From NihetjMwo Sermons, By^ih&Ute 
Right ttfadP Theodore DefcotvJdiX, *B4* 


ces* of South Otrdiin*. XM&& 1 
Rtv. £. Boren, M;A; wA'M- 
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s‘i\i \,n> rojpo&E^ruy- ,, ' 

T TJw Netherlands ; containing a de-t 
scrip ition <Jf the Character, Manners, Ha- 
bits/ and Costomee of the Inhabitants of 
the late Seven United Provinces, Flanders, 
^uid Brabant ; ilhistrated with eighteen 
coloured engravings, 8s* 

Sicily and f its Islands ; from a com- 
plete survey undertaken by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
By Capt, W. II* Smyth, R.N. 14 plates, 
4to,JL.2, 12s. 6d. 

Letters from the Caucasus* and Geor- 
gia, with maps and plates. 8vo, 15s. 

Researches in the South of Ireland il- 
lustrative of the Scenery, Architectural 
Remains, Manners, and Superstitions of 
the •Peasantry. By T. Crofton Croker. 
Sixteen engravings, 4to, L.2, 2s. 

Hints to Emigrants, in a Series of 
Letters from Upper Canada. By the 
Rev* Wm. Bcll, Minister of the Presby- 
terian Congregation, Perth, Upper Canada. 
l&itO^s.Gd. 

The Leith and London Smack and 
t Steam- Yacht Guide : comprehending a 
Copious Topographical Description of the 
Coast between London, Leith and Aber- 
deen ; a Correct Table of Distances from 

* Point to Poi^t ; and an Appendix, con- 

* ttfining many necessary Lists : forming 
gt once an agreeable and useful Compa- 

* nion to the Voyage between these Ports. 
12mo, 5s. 

Richmond and its Vicinity. 2 pocket 
vqls. with Plates and Cuts.— 4s. extra 
boards. By John Evans, LL.D. 

Vignettes of Derbyshire. Post 8vo, 
6s* <jfq* 

^Excursions in Cornwall. Royal 18mo, 
Fifty Plates, with Map, Us.: or, in demy 
, 8vo,wftb Psoof Plates, L.l, 4s. 

^ A Visit to Dublin, containing a De- 
scritttion of the principal Curiosities and 
jPublie Buddings in the Irish Metropolis. 

2^;6d^hklf^ound. 

Memoirs of a Three Years' Residence 
in Japanr; with Observations ©n the 
Copn^ and -tfce^Peobkv! By, Captain 
Gotow*in^ a vw. 8vo7L4, &]* 6d. t . 
i^fiakAonia ;or,an Account* Jfteterieftl 

and* .TtiMig^^icaL tdr North Britain* 

front tho.inoflt Ancient to the Present 

paper, L.4, I4s. 6d. 

A Summary View of America ; com- 


prising a Description of the Face of the 
Country, and of several of the principal 
Cities. By an Englishman. 8vo* .. 

Tire History and Antiquities of Lewes 
and its Vicinity- By tW W. 

Horsfield, with an Appendix ; containing 
an Essay on the Natural History of tlie 
District. By Gideon .ManteHvJRdL. ©ml 
G.S. 4to, L.2, 2s. 

Tours to the British Mountains* with 
the Descriptive Poems of Lowther and 
Emont Vale, Jly {Thomas Wilkinson. 
8vo, 8s. Cd. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
City of Durham and its Environs. 12mo, 
4a. - t ; ,* 

Williams's New Guide to Cheltenham - 
12mo, 3s. 

The Tourist and Traveller's Guide to 
the Roads, on an entirely new plan. By 
George Carrington Gray. 7s. — with At- 
las, 12s. • > - 

• The Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland, containing Descriptions of their 
Scenery and Antiquities. By John Meet- 
culloCh, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo, L.3, 3S. , 

The Topography of all tho known Vine- 
yards, containing a Description of all 
the Kinds and Quality of their Products, 
and a Classification. I2mo, 6s. . 

Excursions in Cornwall, foolscap &v<^ 
15s., demy 8vo, L.I. 4s., India proofs 
L.3, 3s. ' 1 u !; 

The Visitor's New Guido to theSpu of 
Leamington Priors, and its Viciruty,&f . 
&c. Embellished with 13 Engraving*. 
By W. T. Moncrieff. 12mo, 8s, (kL .<• 
The Traveller's Guide through .» Scot- 
land, newly Arranged and Corrected to 
1824. In 2 volumes 12mo. To which 
is added an Itinerary, ,16s* bound. , 

The Pleasure Tours in Scotland- < T© 
which is added an Itinerary Corrected . 
to 1824. Os. bound. , >1 i ; ‘ / >rr V 
An Account of tho Colony o£, Va&0ie~ 
men'$ Land. By Edward*Car^jl8»0i 
5s. vM ytt 

nodoiri 

vi VoU iL of Travda in the I $tmmm 
Southern Africa. My, ‘tW-afJF* i 
Esq. completing *th& * Wttrfcgr t At©** s#$th 
wo .cotomed andni>la«k /Engravings 
LA ; Ms. t rjmd^ k" 

Travels into Chile over the AnfiptivjM 
the Years 1830 and 1821 ; with some 
Sk^ches of the Production and Agricul- 
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tore, Mines, Inhabitants, &c. ; illustrated 1 891, 1 8&2, awl 1823 ,* including oi\ Ac- 
with 80 Plates, &e. By P. Sclimidtmeyer. count of the Revolution which brougllt 
4to, L.2,2s. boards. about the Independence off thd*Brafci«an 

At Tour through the Upper Provinces Empire. By Marie Graham. 4to, with 
qC Hludostan; to which is annexed, a Engravings, L.2, 3s. ■ 

Guide up the River Ganges. By E. D. Travels In Brasil, in the Years 1817., 
8vo, 9s. boards* with a Map. 1818, 1819, and 1890; undertaken by 

Narrative of a Tour through Parts of the command of his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, Holland, Germany, Bavaria. By Dr John Von Spix, and Dr 
Switzerland, Savoy, and France, in tnc Quarles Von Martius. Vol. 1. and £T. 
Years 1821 and 1822. By Charles Ten- 8vo, with Plates, L.l, 4s. 
nant. Esq. 2 vole. ftvo. • Journal of a Second Voyage for the 

Travels iti Prince Edward Island, Gulf Discovery of a North-West Passage from 
of St Lawrence, North America, in the the Atlantic to the Pacific. ; performed in 
Years 1820 and 1821. By Walter John- the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823, in his 
stone, Dumfries. 12mo, 4s. 6d. Majesty's Ships Fury and Hecla, under 

A General History and Collection of the Orders of Captain W. E. Parry, R.N. 
Voyages and Travels, arranged in Sys- F.R.S. ; illustrated by numerous Pfetes. 
tematic Order. By Robert Kerr, F.R.S. 4to, L.4, 14s. (kl. 

and F.A.S. Edinburgh. Illustrated by The Wonders of Elora, or the Narra- 
Maps and Charts. Vol. XVIII. 14s. tive of a Journey to the Temples and 
A Tour*in Germany and some of the Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Eifi- of Granite, and extending upwards of a 
pure, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. Mile and a Quarter in length, at Elorq, 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 16s. in the East Indies. By J. B. Seely, Cap- 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By John tain in the Bombay Native Infantry, &c. 
White. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Svo. 

Letters written from Columbia, during The Emigrant’s Note-Book and Guide, 
a Journey from Caracas to Bogota, and with Recollections of Upper and Lower 
thence to Santa Martha, in 1823. Svo, Canada, during the late War. By J. C. 
8s. Morgan, half-pay late 2d Bat. R.M. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas ; 7s. 6d. 

including a Tour through Part of # the Columbia ; its Present State (in respect 
United States of America, in 1823. By of) Climate, Soil, Productions, Popula- 
E. A. Talbot, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, Is. tion. Government, Commerce, Revenue, 
Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, Manufactures, Arts, Literature, Mqn- 
with an Account of the Origin and Causes ners, Education, and Inducements to 
of the present War. By Joseph Dupuis, Emigration. By Col. Francis Hall, Hjr- 
Esq. 4to, L.2, 2s. drographer in tne Service of Colombia. 

» A Journey from' the Shores of Hud- Svo, 7s* 

atm’s Bay to the Mouth of the Copper- Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to 
mine River. By Captain Franklin. 2 vols. Corsica and Sardinia, during the Summer 
$vo, L.I, 4s. and Autumn of the Year 1821. Corn- 

Extracts from a Journal written on piled by Captain Benson, R.N. Fookcaj 
the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in Svo, 8s. 

the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. By The World in Miniature, edited by 
Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, author Fred. Shoberl ; illustrated by 26 colour* 
of ** A Voyage to Loo Choo/’ 2 vols. cd Engravings* 2 vols. 18mo, 12s* 
port 8vo, with a Chart, L.1, is. Letters from jm Absent Brother ; con* 

V The Adventuresand Sufferings of John t&ining some Account of « Tour tbrougt 

fcss t a * .l . at* . /» 


vm t tTmt I’ffCu f k 1 / St j M * jTiX'.i 


■toft* during a Captivity of nearly three Northern Italy, and France, in tike Sum* 
Tmm among the Savages of Nootka mer of 1828. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 

Sounji. Small Svo, 5s. Journal of a Residence in Chili, aw 

S. JmM&i Ufa Voyage to Brazil, and Re- Voyage from the Pacific, in the Year 
sfdence there, during part of the Years 1822 and 1823 ; preceded by an Accoun 
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of the Revolutions in Chili since Jbe Y ear 
particularly of the Transac- 
tion of the Squadron of Chili under Lord 
Cochrane* By Maria Graham* 4to, with 
Epgravings, L.2, 12s. 6d. boards. * 

, The Private Journal of Captain G. F. 
Lyon, , of his Majesty’s Ship Hecla, du- 
ring the recent Voyage of Discovery un- 
der Captain Parry. 8vo, with Plates, 
16s. 

'Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Russian and Siberian Tartary, 
fro’ni the Territories of China to the 
Frozen Sea and Kamtschatka, performed 
in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823. 
By Captain John Dundas Cochrane, R.N. 
Svo, 18s. 


Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor/ with. 
'Comparative Remarks on the Ancient <md 
Modern (Geography 6f that Country. By? 
W. Martin Leake, F.R.S. Svo, 15s. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the Moun- 
tains of Piemont, and Researches among, 
the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Protestant 
Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps* By the 
Rev. Win. Stephen Gilly, M.A. L.2, 2s. 

Letters from North America, written 
during a Tou^ in the United States and 
Canada. By Adaip Hodgson. 2 vole. 8vo, 
L.l, 4s. 

A Tour on the Continent, through part 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 
Years 1817 and 1818. By R. Hog, Esq. 
8s. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 

» 

■ WITHIN THE YEAH 1824. 


BIRTHS. 

January 1. At her father's house, at 
Bedale, Yorkshire, the lady of Rear- 
Admiral Sir John P. Beresford, Bart a 
daughter. 

— In Albany Street, Edinburgh, the 
Right Hon. Lady Robert Kerr, a son. 

3. At Fasnaeloich, the lady of Stewart 
Menzies, Esq. of Culdares, a son and 
heir. 

4. At 71, Great King Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Kennedy, a son. 

— The lady of Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Oswald, of Dunnilder, a son. 

5. Mrs Buchanan, Auchintorlie, a 
daughter. 

7. Mrs Fleming, Clairmont, of twin 
daughters. 

— At Nagpore, the lady of Andrew * 
Ross, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon 2d batta- 
lion 18th regiment, a son. * 

12. At Ardtorinish, Mrs Gregorson, a 
daughter. 

13. At Irvine, Mrs Fullarton, of Ful- 

larton, a son. * 

14* At the Manor-house, Wood, Shrop- 
shire, the lady of William Hay, Esq. of 
Drummelzier, a daughter. 

17. At Eastbourne, the lady of Sir C. 
Dalryid{ds|f son. 

18. Mrs Morehfead, wife of the Rev. 
Mr M^ehead/ Edinburgh, a son. 

—• The l*dy of H. G. Leslie, of Den- 
lugas, a son. 

19. At Laeswade Hill, the lady pf 
* Captain R. B. Edwards, a son and heir. 


19. At Stair House, the lady of Major 
Orr, a son. 

— The lady of Jqhn Nicol, Esq, of 
Few, a son and heir. 

20. At Romq, the lady of William 
Herries Ker, Esq. a daughter. 

21. At Terregles House, Mrs Alexan-, 

der Gordon, a daughter. . 1 * 

— At George's Place, Edinburgh, the 
lady of William ^Mackenzie, , Esq. of 
Strathgarve, a daughter. 

22. In Dundas Street, Edinbuigh, $Irs ‘ 
Ivory, a daughter. 

— At Ninagh, Ireland, the ladyof^ 
James Dempster, Esq. M.D. a son. 

23. In Grosvenor Place, London, the 
lady of Charles Drummond, Esq. a son. 

24. Mrs Lockhart, 25, Northumber- 
land Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

26. At Castlecraig, the Right Hon. 
Lady Napier, a daughter. * 

27. Mrs Smith, 13, Hope Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. * . 4 

28. At Liverpool, the lady of Archi- 
bald Maxwell, Esq. a son. • 

Lately, at Lochbuy House, Mrs Mac- 
laine, a daughter. * 

February 2. At ISfrndon, the lady of J 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay, a son. 

— r At Royal Barracks, Dublin, the lady 
of Charles Snort, Esq. 6 th dragoon guards, 
a daughter. ; ' 1 , , ‘ 

3. Mrs Irvine, 23, Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, a son. ’ % 

4. At Union Place, Aberdeen, Mrs 

Hunter, of Tillery, a daughter! 4 ' 
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4.. At Negapatam, the lady of Alex- 
ander Fairly Bruce, Esq. civil service, a 
eont •* 

5. In Dominick Street, Dublin, her 
Grace the Duchess of Leinster, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Newton Stewart^ the lady of 
Ttobert Aitken, Esq. a son. 

- 6. In Rutland Square, Dublin, the 
.Countess of Bective, a daughter. 

— In Duke Street, Westminster, the 
lad^r pf the late Dr Carter, of his Majes- 
ty \ 8th hussars, a son. i 

— In Russel Square, London, the lady 
of P. Grant, Esq. of Red Castle, a daugh- 
ter. 

8. Mrs W. Buchanan, Drummond 
Place} Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At 18, Hill Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Halkerston Manners, a daughter. 

— At Nuttall, Lancashire, Mrs Grant, 
a daughter. 

9. In Grosvenor Square, London, the 
Right Hon. Lady Petre, a son. 

’ll. At Kitton Hall, Stamford, tlieTady 
of Stephen Eaton, Esq. a son. 

— At ‘Wellington Square, Ayr, Mrs 
Ilill, D&ilty, a son. 

12. At 32, Drummond Place, Edin- 
burgh. JSalfour, of El wick, a daugh- 

ter.* 

— At Rothmaisc, Mrs Forbes, younger 
Of Blackford, a son. 

— At Dee Street, Aberdeen, the lady 
of Captain Arrow, R.N. commanding the 
coasl g uar( I of that district, a daughter. 

ll. At Edinburgh, Mrs Turner, of 
Turnerhall, a son. 

1.5. At Whitehall, the lady of JameS 
Dinwirfclie, Esq. a son and heir. 

— At No. 14, Coates Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Adam Hay, Esq. a 
k>q. 

— At Burrock House^the lady of John 
(Sinclair, Esq. a son. 

17. At the house of Mrs Walker, in 
George's Street, Edinburgh, the lady of 
John Hall, Esq. jun. of Dunglass,,a son. 

— At Whitehall rtace, London, the 
Right Hon. Lady James Stuart, a son. 

— At Dulwich, Surrey, the lady of 
IJavid-Melville, JEsq. of twins. 

*^22. A t Cramond, Mrs Hope Johnstone, 
of Annandale, a son. 

23. At Kelly, the lady of the Hon.., 
£olonel Ramsay, a son. 


24. Airs Peddic, 4, Great King Street, 
t Edinburgh, of twin sons. 

— At Lathrisk, Mrs Johnston, a son. 

— At Albury, Surrey, the lady of Co- 
lonel Sir James Douglas, K.C.B. a son. 

27. Mrs Clcghorn, Dundas Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of Dr Mac- 
pherson, of King's College, a son. 

20. At Dolben, county of Denbigh, the 
Lady Charldttc M Hr ray Macgregor, a 
daughter. > 1 

March 1. In Charlotte Square, Edin- 
burgh, the Duchess de Coigny, a daugh- 
ter. 

— In Dundas Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of William Currie, Esq. of Lin thill, 
a son. 

2. At Jordanhill Estate, Trinidad, Airs 
Francis Brown, a daughter. 

3. At Bellary, Madras, the lady of 
I Jeu tenant- Colonel Campbell, 46th regi- 
ment, a son. 

— At Erskinc, Lady Blantyre, a son. 

4. At Kilmardinny, the lady of Wil- 
liam Rose Robinson, Esq. Sherift-depute 
of Lanarkshire, a son. 

— In Liguanea, Jamaica, the lady of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Rose, a daughter. 

.5. At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, a son. 

— AtNcwhall, the lady of John Ruckle, 
Esq. c a son. 

6. At Springfield, Leith Walk, Mrs 
James Cheync, a daughter. 

8. Mrs Dundas, of Arniston, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At 114, George Street, Edinburgh, , 
Mrs Alenzies, a son. 

9. At Queen Street, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs Wardlaw, a son. 

10. At Seaton House, Lady James Hay, 
a daughter. 

— At Perth, the lady of Captain James 
Stewart, of Crossmount, a son. 

— At Cheltenham, Mrs Colonel David 
Forbes, a s*m. 

11. At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mrs 
Mackenzie, a daughter. 

, 1 3. * At Uffington House, Lincoln sh ire, 
the Countess of Lindsay, a daughter. 

— At Argyll House, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, a son. * * 

14. Mrs Old, the celebrated actress at * 
Salisbury theatre, was safely delivered of 
throe boys— one still born. 
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15. At Thirlcstane-house, Gloucester- 
shire, the lady of J. R. Scott, Esq. £ 
daughter. 

— At Ileriot Row, Edinburgh, the 
lady of D. Ilorne, Esq. a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Alexander Ste- 
venson, Great King Street, a daughter. 

— At William Field, Leith Fort, the 
lady of Captain Chalmer, R.A. a daugh- 
ter. 

16. At CairnhilP, the fton. Mrs Ha- 
milton, adaughtefc • 

18. At Fasquc, the lady of Sir Alex-* 
ander Ramsay, of Balmain, Bart. M.P. a 
son. 

— At Barcaldine, the lady of Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a son. 

21. At Ilitchin, Herts, the lady of 
Captain Frederick Adam, a daughter. 

— At Ileriot 4 Row, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Murray, of Murray shall, a son. 

23. At* Edinburgh, Lady Scott Dpu- 
glas, of Springwood Park, a daughter. 

— Mrs Mackie, of Bargaly, a son. 

— At Dalzell House, Mrs Hamilton, 
of Dalzell, a son. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mrs George Wau- 
chope, a son. 

27. At Duddingstone House, the Right 
Hon. Lady Caroline Ann Macdonald, a 
daughter. 

29. At Bicton House, Devon, Lady 

Rolle, a daughter. . 

30. At his house, Devonshire Place, 
Edgeware Road, London , the Lady of 
William J. L. Campbell, Esq. of Glen- 
falloch, a son and heir. 

April 1. At Heriot Hill, near Edin- 
burgh, the lady of John Bruce, Esq. a 
daughter. 

2. At St Andrews, the lady of *Major 
Playfair, of the Bengal army, a son. 

, — At Sunnyside Lodge, Lanark, Mrs 
A. Gillespie, a daughter. 

( 4j In New Norfolk Street, London, 
Lady Elizabeth Drummond, a daugh- 
ter. • 

t- At the Government Housb, the lady 
6f his Excellency Major-General Sir Co- 
lin Halkett, K,£.B* and G.C.IL a daugh- 
ter. 

; P At the Retreat,near Auringabad, 
the lady of IL*S. young. Esq. Madras 
* Medical Establishment, and Surgeon to 
bis Highness the Nizam’s cavalry bri- 
gade, a daughter. ! f ! a 


8. At Brussels, her Royal Highness 
tli£ Princess of Orange, a daughter. * 

12. At the Admiralty, file lady of 
William R. K. Douglas, Esq. M.P. ‘ a 
son. 

1 6. The lady of Colonel Sir Colin Camp* 
bell, a daughter. 

• 17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Burn Mur- 
doch, of Gartincaher, a son. 
p 19. Mrs Patison, 20, Abercroi©by 
Place, Edinburgh, a4on. • * 

— At Wandsworth Common, the fidy 
of Alexander Gordon, Esq. a daughter. - 

20. Mrs Chancellor of Shieldhill, a 
son. 

— At Strathairley Cottage, the lady of 
Major Briggs, younger, of Strathairley, a 
son. • 

— The lady of James Elliot, Esq. of 
Woollie, a son. 

21. At Stirling, the lady of Archibald 
Dow, Esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's service, a son. 

— Bt Bally shear, Mrs Macdonald* 
son. 

— At the Cape of Good Hope, the lady 
of Lord Charles Somerset, a daughter. 

22. At Westwood, near Southampton, 

the lady of Rear-Admiral Otway, a 
son. # - — __ '— « ; 

26. At Portrack, the lady of Alexander 
Harley Maxwell, Esq. a son. 

29. At Edinburgh, the lady of Geor^? 
Fullarton Carnegie, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Madeira, the lady of Roberl 
Wallas, Esq. a daughter. ? 

May 2. At Edinburgh, the lady oi 
James Greig, Esq. of Ecclcs, a son. 

4. At Edinburgh, the lady of JVilliam 
Shand, Esq. of Balmakewan, a son.. 

5. A t Capnariore, the lady of, Captair 

Fulton, Deputy- Judge- AdvocatC-Geifera 
of Trichonopoly, a daughter. • •*’ 

— At Sympfceropole, Sultana Kattc 
Ghery Krim Cihery, a daughter. : ' 

7. At Dovecot, Musselburgh, Mrs 
Home, a son. 

8. At Serlby, Nottinghamshire, Vis- 
countess Galway, a son. 

9. At Inverness, t^e-Right Hon. Ehdy 
Anne Fraser, of Torbreck, a daughter. 

— At Milton House, « Editfbtt4g!t : , Mq 
Lee, a daughter. 1 u , v 

— At Buenos Ayres, the ItldybfWqod- 
•bine Parish, Esq. his Majcsiy^ ’ChnjIul- 
General, a son. ' v < 
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40.* At Lord Calthorpe's, Grosvenor 
Square, London, Lady Charlotte Cal- 
thorpfe, wife of the lion. Frederick Cal- 
thorpe, a daughter. 

Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany 
^Street, Edinburgh, a son. t 

*^12. At No. 6*5, York Place, Edinbwpli* 
tjie lady of Dr John Campbell, a daugh- 
ter. • 

5 4. At the College of Glasgow, the JadjP 
of Z>.K. Sandford, Esq. a son. 

At Spanish Town, Jamaica, the lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Ncill, of the 
91st, or Argyllshire regiment, a son. 

15. At Elie, Fifcshirc, the lady of Cap- 
tain Porteous, 11. N. a son. 

— #At Forres, Caithness, the lady of 
Alexander Cruikshank, Esq. of lCoithock, 
a daughter. 

16., At Bonnington Bank, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Wyld, a son. 

— At York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Dr Gillespie, a son. 

‘ — At London, Mrs Duff, of Carnousie, 
\a daughter. 

17. At Dumbarton Castle, the lady of 
T. Y. Lester, Esq. a son. 

IB. At No. 10, St John's Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Dr Poole, a daughter. 
*""<Sir*Tn Tofttes Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Mrs George Forbes, a daughter. 

• * 25. Mrs George Robinson, 28, Albany 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

28. At Stewartfield, Mrs Veitch, a son. 

— At North Berwick, the lady of Ma- 
jor-General Dalryraple, a son. 

29. At Woolwich, the lady of Lieute- 
nant William Cochrane Anderson, royal 
horse Artillery, a daughter. 

~ At Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Captain Ay ton, R.A* a son. 

\. # 30. At Penchrise, Mrs Pott, a son. 

' — At Forge Lodge, Dumfries- shire, 
the lady of Pulteney Mein, Esq. a daugh- 
ter. 

LaiUy . The lady of Benjamin Digby, 
E*q. Montjoy Square, Dublin, a son. 
tr June 2. At Queen Street* Edinburgh, 
the lady of E.,W. H. Schenley, Esq. a 
daughter, 

„ At Portobejlo, the Countess of Kin- 
w>re, a daughter. 

* ,At Grahdholm Cottage, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay, 78th High- 
landers, a daughter. 


t 5. At Singapore, Mrs D. Napier, a 
son. 

7. At Craigie Manse, Mrs Dr Stirling, 
a daughter. 

— At 31, Howe Street, Edinburgh, tlic 
lady of John Hay, Esq. of the India Com- 
pany's service, Slaughter. 

— At Croydon Farm, the lady of John 
Dingwall of Bruclday, Esq. a daughter. 

9. At Link%PJ(iK7Lcith, Mr§j5onald- 

son, a son. # 

10. The lady of Warren Hastings 
Sands, Esq. W.S. a son. 

— Mrs Jolly ,20, Windsor Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

11. At Greenhcad, Glasgow, the lady 
of Captain T. D. Stew r art, of the Bengal 
cavalry, a son. 

12. At Rosebank, the lady of Kenneth 
Macleay, of Newmore, Esq. a daughter. 

1 13.* At Park House, Kent, the lady of 
Sir Henry R. Calder, Bart, a son. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Borthwick, 83, 
George .Street, a son. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs William Snell, 
a daughter. 

20. Mrs Richard Mackenzie, Aber- 
cromby^Flace, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At North Berwick, Mrs Hawthorn, 
a son. 

— At Park Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Grant, of Congalton, a son and heir. 

22. Mrs Cook, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Stewart, of 
Glenormiston, a son. 

— In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
the Hon. Mrs Duilcan, a son. 

— In Queen Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady, of Captain Henry F eiguson, a daugh- 
ter. 

24. At his house et the Admiralty, 
London, the lady of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart, M.P. a son. 

25. At Findrassie House, Mrs Leslie, 

of Findrassie, a son. <v * 

— At Falkland, Mrs Deas, a daughter. 

— At Nctherhouse, the lady of Major 
Peat, a daughter. 

— At Dundee, Mrs Mylne, of MylneV 
field, a daughter. 

* 27. At Portobello, therapy of Donald 
Charles Cameron, Es^. ason, 

28 . At Logie, the lady of the Hon; 
Donald OgUvy, of Clova, a son. t 
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29. At Government House, Montreal, 21. At Blebo, the Lady of Lieutenant* 
Canada, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Colonel Bethune, a son. v • 
M'Gritfbr, tOth regiment, a daughter. 22. At Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, 
SOI At Northumberland Street, Edin- London, the lady of the Rev. Edwa^jL 
burgh, the lady of George Brodie, Esq. Irving, of the Caledonian Chapel, a son. 
advocate, a son. 23. At Pwltycrochan, North Wales/* 1 

* — Mrs Laingi of Broomhill, a son. tjie lady of Siif David Erskine of Gambol 

— At Gatehouse, Mrs Dr Watson, a Bart, a son and heir, 
daughter. — At Bourn Hall, Caihbridgeshirc, the 

Lately. At the Upper Lodge, Bushy Countess Delaware, a daughter. . * 
Park, the lady of Cqlonq} Fitzclarence, a 27. At St Antony's Place, Lcith, # I\rs 
son. William Wyld, a daughter. * J 

July 1. At Ditton Park, the seat of — At Baberton House, the lady of 
Lord Montagu, Lady Isabella Cust, a Archibald Christie, Esq. of Baberton, a 
daughter. son. 

3. Mrs AbOrcromby, 19, Y ork Place, — At Annan, the lady of Robert Dick- 

Edinburgh,' a daughter. son, Esq. a son. . • 

— At CoBngton Bank, Mrs Logan, a 28. At Concordia, Tobago, 'the lady of 
daughter. * Dr Kennedy, a daughter. 

— At Briary Baulk, Mrs Hutchins, a 29. At Chelsea, Middlesex, the lady 
daughter. • * of A.*F. Ramsay, Esq. late of the Bengal 

4. At 20, Royal Circus, Edinburgh, medical establishment, a 6on. 

the lady of William Stirling, Esq. a 30 . At Dalkeith, Mrs D. Morrison, a 
daughter. daughter. 

5. A^Mungall Cottage, Mrs Stainton, 31. The Duchess of prleans, a Prince./ 

of Biggarshiels, a son. — At Kilbagie, Mrs Stan, a son. 

7. At her father's, the RigJ?t Rev. — The Hon. Lady Paget, a daughter. 
Bishop Sandford, the lady 6f Montague August 1. The lady of Major John- 
B. Bere, of Morebath, in the county of ston, 99th regiment, a daughter. 

Devon, Esq. a son and heir. 3. At Florence, the lady «f John’CfSu-' 

— At Bancoot, Presidency of Bombay, furd, Esq. of Auehenames/a son. 

Mrs Alexander Crawford, a daughter. 4. At Inverlochy, the lady of Col.** 

8. At Rosemount, Mrs ChristiS, a Gordon, a son. 

daughter. 5. At Teawig, the lady of Dr Chis- 

9. In Grosvenor Square, London, Lady holm, late royal regiment of artillery, a 

Elizabeth Belgrave, a daughter. son. 

13. Mrs W. C. Learmonth, of Craig- G. At the British Hotel, Edinburgh, 
end, a son. * , the lady of Thomas C. Hagart, Esq. a 

16. At Aklington Park, the wife of daughter. * < 

Charles Charteris, Esq . of Cultivate Bum- The lady of David Nisbett, Esq. 

fries- shire, a daughter. Lower Mali, Hammersmith, a £or& 

*— At Benfield Lodge, Newton Stewart, 8. At Duncan Street, Djui&inQiyl/' 
the lady of James Smith Adams, Esq. a Place, Edinburgh, Mrs William Max- 
son. , , ,, well Little, a son. t '* P; , 

— At Nq. ^j Great King Street, Edin- — At Dundee, the lady of JobuSaad- 
burghj BEiimear, a son. \ with, Esq. of Bombay* of twin* idaugh- 

2& At Beddingtopi, in Surrey, the Hon. ters. . M 

^ Lady Helen Wedderburn, a son. — At St ^roix, West Indies^ the lady 

— At Bajca,rra^ the lady of Captain of Joseph Bushby, Esq: a son. hi 
Head, a daughter. •* • • • 9, At €a*de Fraser, ‘Mrs Fxnatit, a 

— Balgavies, in Angus-ahire, the daughter* l.- i L % 

a A. Mafck&hnte; Eiq. surgeon, 10. At Melville Street, Edinburgh, the 
regiment, of twin sons. lady oft James Edmund Leslie, , E«4 m 

At IMtumond Place; 'Edinburgh, son. ^ v\,uv 

rheHtdyofA.Scott Broomfield, a daugh- ■ -*• At Bonjedward House, Ifa^erdfflb 
ter. a daughter. 
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•10* At Ely Place, London, Mrs Twee- 
die^ a SOIK* / 

lit Mrs James Browne, Alnwick Hill, 
^daughter. 

12. At St Thome, Madras, the lady. of 
nLieu tenant- Colbwel Commandant Robert 
"‘iftacdowall, 7 th regiment native infantry,, 
nsr daughter. 

14. At Londorf Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Tfionjas Grahame, a son. * 

At Swithland Rectory, the Right 
Ilqp* Lady Harriet Erskine, a, daughter. # 

20. At Putney Heath, the lady of the 
Hon. Thomas Erskine, a daughter. 

— At Holkham, Norfolk, Lady Anne 
Coke, a son. 

' wb At Beaufort Castle, the lion. Mrs 
Fraser, of Lovat, a daughter. 

23. At Malvern, Barbudoes, the lady 

of Harbourne G. Straghan, Esq. M.D. a 
son. . 

24. At Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Dalyell, of Lingo, a son. 

25. At Park House, MrB Gordon of 
s Park, a daughter. 

27. A*t Eiidon Hall, the lady of the 
Hon. J. E. Elliot, a son. 

— At No. 1, Fettes Row, the lady* of 
y. Captain P egrson, 1I.N. of twin sons. 

' At^bdtn House, near Edinburgh, 
the lady of General Sir Thomas Bradford, 
•R.C.B. a daughter. 

30. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of John Archibald Campbell, Esq. a 
daughter. 

At 2 <i, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Morson, a daughter. 

31. At Pittencrief^ Mrs Hunt of Pit- 
tenerfeff, a daughter. 

At fnvermomton, the lady of James 
Murray Grant, Esq. of Glenmoriston and 
s gpd Moy, a daughter. , 

— In Connaught Place, London, the 
lady of Walter S. Davidsop, of Inch- 
marlo, Esq. a daughter. 

Lately* At North Aston, Oxfordshire, 
Viscountess Chetwynd, a daughter. 

— At the seat of the Earl of Winchel- 
sea, the lady of Captain Drummond, 
Coldstream* Guards, a daughter. 
j — * At 9, Circus Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Maitland, a son* ’ V 

^ A few days since, a woman was 
safely delivered at Manister, county of 
Limerick, of two eons and two daughteA, 


t who, with the mother, are alive, and do- 
ing well. 

Septembea 1, At Bralgar House, Kent, 
the lady of J. D. Boswell, Esq. of War- 
dle, Captain in the royal navy, a Son and 
heir. 

2. At Edinburgh, the lady of Stair 
Stewart, Esq. of Physgill aud Glasserlin, 
a son and heir. 

3. At Lev*m Bank, Mrs Balfour, a 
son. 

5. At Dun, ttc lady Anne Baird, a 
daughter. 

<>. At Dumbarnie House, Mrs Craigie, 
of Dumbarnie, a son. 

9. At the Dowager Viscountess Dun- 
can’s, Edinburgh, the lion. Mrs Dundas, 
a son. 

11. At Stobo Castle, tjie lady of Sir 
James Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart., a 
son. 

•— Mrs John Brougham, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

12. At Dundee, the lady of Dr John 
Maxwell^ a son. 

— The Countess of Minto, a daugh- 
ter. 

13. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major 
Mfinzies, 42d Royal Highlanders, a son. 

— At Crescent, Perth, Mrs George Se- 
Ipn, a daughter. 

14. At Kitkaldy, Mrs J. L. Cooper, a 
son? 

15. At Ruchill, near Glasgow, the lady 
of Major Stephenson, Gth dragoon guards, 
a son. 

— At Spanish Town, Jamaica, the 
lady of Major William Stewart, 91st re- 
giment, a son. 

—y At his Lordship's house, at Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, the lady of Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, M.P. a sun. 

18. At Ramornje, Mrs Heriot of Ra- 
mornie, a daughter. * 4 : 

20. At Frankkod, Mrs Murray, a son. 

— At Sandyford, Mrs Wfy* ^Murray, 

of her fifth daughter, and fifteenth child. 

2 1 . A t Inverugie, Mrs Stewart, a daugh- / 

ter. , * s. * j i\ 

23. At Banchory, thp lady of Lieut- 
Colonel Wood, a sop v , t ‘ 

— Mrs Patrick Robartspn, a daugh** 
ter. . .. 

24* Mts Dr Fwtal^J^e, a sotk 
— At Paradise pe^Castfe- 
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town. Isle of Man, the lady of General 
Cumming, a son* 

. Losset, Mrs Macneal ofUga- 
dale* a daughter* 

Latchf, At her residence, at Tunbridge 
Wells, the Right Hon. Lady Cochrane, a 
son. 

Oct cm*; a 3. At North Berwick manse, 
Mrs Balfour Graham, a son. 

4. At Heriot Row, Edii^burgh, Mrs 
Mackenzie, of Inverpiate, a daughter. 

— At Camsall Park, the lady of Sir 
Joseph Radcliffe, Bart., a son and heir. 

— At 9, Albany Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Cargill, a daughter. 

6’. At Edinburgh, Mrs Borthwick, 
younger, of Crookston, a son. 

— At Waterford, the wife of Captain 
Dunn, R. N. a son. 

8* In Portland Place, London, the lady 
of M. Stewart Nicolson, Esq. ,a daugh- 
ter. 

4 — In Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of William Denner, Esq. a son. 

9. At Edinburgh, the lady of^William 
Ogilvy, Esq. younger of Chesters, a son. 

U* At Glasgow, die lady of Captain 
Taylor, Hon. East India Company's ser- 
vice, a daughter. 

12. Mrs Knowles, of Kirkville, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Norman 
Lockhart, Esq. a daughter. * 

— Mrs Mackenzie Ross, of Aldie, a 
son. 

— At Dinan, France, Mrs Ralston of 
Tower HU1, a daughter. 

15. At Edinburgh, MrsBaillie, ofCul- 
terallers, a son. 

— At Gogar House, the Lady of A. 
Maitland Gibson, younger of Cliftonhall, 
Esq. a son. 

16. At Ballinaby, Mrs Campbell, a 
daughter. 

19. At Whim, the lady of Archibald 
Montgomery, Esq. a son. 

'.--At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Carmichael, a daughter. 
w 20. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir JohnHope, G.C.B. a 

eon* ( , > m j , v , !■ } j t ' 

» — At Glorat, thela^y of Captain Stir- 
ling, ason, 4 ,, s ij; , 

Si* At Logie EJphiqatonq, Ml* Cal- 
rymple Hqrn Elphin^one, & daughter. 


22. At Revnck, Strathspey, the lady tff 
Capt. James Gordon, a son. ^ o 

23. At Pinkie House, the lady of Sir 
John Hope, of Craighall, Bart, a son. 

— At Cultmalundie, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Cunningham, of ttys, Bombay ar- 
my, a daughter. 

— In Abercromby Place, Edinburgh; 
the lady of Charles Wake, Esq. a son. 
f — At Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Alex. Norman Macleod, Esq. a daugh- 
ter. J 

24. Mrs Johnston, of Sands, a son. 

25. At Edinburgh, the lady of Alex. 
Deans, Esq, Master in Chancery, in the 
island of Jamaica, a daughter. 

26. At Rose Park, Mrs Dunbar, ar son. 

27. At Edinburgh, the lady of William 
L. White, Esq. advocate, a son. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Sanders, a 
son. c 

— At St Andrews, the lady of Provost 
Alexander, a son. 

Lately , At Stirling, the lady of John 
Fraser, Esq. advocate, a daughter* 

— At Geddes House, the lady ‘of Wil- 
liam Mackintosh, Esq. of Geddes, a daugh- 
ter* 

November 2. In Stanhope St reet, 
Mayfair, London, the lady c of ’iEeltigKt 
Hon. Robert Peel, a son. 

— At Kirkmay House, the lady o\ 
Robert Inglis, Esq. of Kirkmay, a daugh- 
ter. * 

4. At his house in Charlotte Squarej 
Edinburgh, the lady of Thomas Mait- 
land, Esq. younger of Dundrennart, a 
daughter. 

7. At Tayfield, Mrs Berry, a soti. 

8. At 18, Hill Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 

Dr Gairdner, a son. * 

— In Prince's Street, Edinburgh* tty 
Hon. Mrs Sinclair of Ulbster, a son. 

9., At Vaster, the Marchioness oi 
Tweeddale, a son. >’*■.* 

11. At Hallrule, Roxburghshire, th( 
lady of William Filder, Esq. Deputj 
Commissary- General, a son. : . v - 

— At Jersey, the lady pf Majorf yearn 
royal engineers, a daughter. , < , i,,' 

r*~ At No. 7, Bellevue Crescent* Bdin- 
burgh, Mrs James Balfbury a som ^ 

13. * At Ennis, Ireland, Mm Farqiihar- 
son, 25th regiment, a daughter. t 

14. At Chatham, the wdy v£ .BJeutw* 
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Qolonel Pasley, of the royal engineers, a # 

Lf. At Woolwich, the lady of Captain 
“H. W. Gordon, of the royal artillery, a 

a. 

17. At Parkhill, the lady of Robert 

arden, Esq. of Parkhill? a son. 

— At Brighton Place, Portobello, the 
bjdy of Major Davidson, a son. 

20, At Farme, the lady of Hugh Moss- 

rnltn, Esq. younger of Auchtyfardle, a 
daughter. , # 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Thomas Hunter, 
Hope Street, of twin daughters. 

21. At Maxpoffle, Mrs Scott, younger, 
ofjtaeburn, a daughter. 

, — At Tunbridge Wells, the lion. Mrs 

Stuart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, a son. 

23. At Hythe, the Right Hon. Lady 
Greenock, a son and heir. 

24. At Weens House, Roxburghshire, 
Mrs Cleghorn, of Weens, a daughter. 

26. At 20, Windsor Street, the lady of 
Capt. Deans, U. N. a son. 

— At St Croix, West Indies, Mrs I)r 
Ruan, A daughter. 

— At Balgownic, Mrs Forbes, a daugh- 
ter. 

^ « — At JLittle Bookham Rectory, Surrey, 

' tffe Jadyof the Iiev. George Boilean Pol- 
len, a son. 

► * — At Trinity House, Mrs Scot, of 
Trinity, a daughter. 

27. Mrs Hunter of Thurston, a daugh- 
ter. * 

* — At 32, Gayfield Square* Edinburgh, 
Mrs Charles Tawsc, a daughter. 

29. At Glasgow, the lady of Lieut.- 
Cpl. Edward Wildman, of Carabineers, a 
daughter. 

— At Kcjisworth Lodge, Manchester, 
.Jamaica, the lady of Dr George Dempster, 
a son* 

• 30. At Montpelier Park, Burrowmuir- 

head, Edinburgh, the wife of R. Scott, 
Esq; a son. 

In Bryanstone Square, London, the 
lady of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas His- 
lop, part. G.C.B. a daughter. 

Lately, At Nairn Grove, the lady of 
✓ Cokmel Anderson, Knight of the Tower 
and Sword, and Companion of the Bath, 
a daughter* * 

December 1. At 118, Prince’s Strqet, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Young, a son and daugh- 
ter. * 


2. Mrs Robertson, 75, Great King 
Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

— At 37, George Street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Dr Adolphus Ross, M.D. a 
son. 

3. At Greenock, the lady of George 
Noble, Esq. R.N. a son. 

5. At Greenhead, the lady of William 
Staverf, Esq* a son. 

6. At Abbotrule, Mrs Henderson, a 

daughter. * * 

7. At Walker Street, Coates Crescent, 
Edinburgh, the lady of George Govan, 
Esq. M.D. Bengal establishment, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Rotterdam, the lady of James 
Henry Turing, Esq. a son. 

8. At No. 40, Charlotte Street, Leith, 
Mrs Combe, a son. 

— At N or tli cl iff e, the lady of Captain 
M c Konocliie, R. N. a daughter. 

• — At Poyntzficld House, the lady of 
Major MunrQ, of Poyntzfield, a daugh- 
ter. 

1 0. At Guernsey, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Kennedy, a son. 

— At Paris, the Countess of Wicklow, 
a daughter. 

— In Grosvenor Place, London, the 
lady of Sir Robert Graham, Bart, a daugh- 
ter. * 

11. At Great Malvern, near Worcester, 
th& lady of Kenneth Bruce Stuart, Esq. 
of Annat, Perthshire, a daughter. 

— In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Graham, a son. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs R. Clerk Rat- 
tray, a daughter. 

13. At No. 8, Sliandwick Place, Edin- 
burgh, the lion. Mrs Ramsay, a son. 

14. At his house in Bryanstone Square, 
London, the wife of Joseph Hume, Esq. 
M.P. a daughter. 

15. At Edinburgh, the lady of Warren 
Hastings Anderson, Esq. a daughter. 

— In, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of C ap tain , W yhdowe, 
royal dragoons, a daughter., 

— At Sundfum, Mrs Hamilton of Bun- 
drum, a daughter. ' 

17. At River Bank, Mrs Anderson, a 

daughter. ' ' ' * 

18. At No. 10, Cochrane Street, Glas- 
gow, Mrs Burriaide* *t datighter. 

21. At 38, Charlotte Square, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs John Learmonth, a daughter^ 
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91. At Gosford, the IUght Hon. Lady 
Elcho, a daughter. 

S8. At Edinburgh, the lady of John 
Birtwhistlc, Esq. of Barharrow, a daugh- 
ter 

23. In Grosvenor Square, London, 
Lady Petre, & son. 

24. At Spreull’s Court, Glasgow, Mrs 

Mucarthur, a son. * 

— At 36, George Street, ^Edinburgh, 
Mrs Folock, a daughter* < 

— At Pockington, the Countess of 
Aylesford, a son and heir. 

27. Mrs Drysdale, No. 8, Royal Circus, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

28. At Bath, the lady of Walter Long, 
Esq. of Baynton House, Wilts, a daugh- 
ter. 

30. At the Mount, Harrow, Middle- 
sex, the lady of Archibald Campbell, Esq. 
a daughter. * 

31. At his house in Lower Berkley 
Street, Portman Square, London, the lady 
of Lieut.-Colonel Lindsay, grenadier 
guards, A daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

January 1. At Edinburgh, Mr John 
Carfrae, to Miss Isabella Park,* second 
daughter ; and on the 16th current, Ro- 
bert Fyshe, Esq. of Galashiels, to ‘Miss 
Helen Park, eldest daughter of the late 
Henry Park, Esq. of Legerwood. * 

4. At Manchester, Jamaica, George 
Dempster, Esq. surgeon, late of the Army 
Medical Staff’, to Catherine, relict of the 
late John Thomson, Esq. of May-day and 
Woodside Plantations, and Member of 
the Hon. House of Assembly. 

5. At Stenhouse, John Kennedy, Esq. 
of Kirkland, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 
Jfemes M*Turk, Esq of Stenhouse. 

6. At Charlotte Place, Glasgow, Alex. 

B. Seton, Esq. to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late George M'Nish, Esq. mcr- 
chant, Glasgow. * 

<71 At Shieldhall, William Montgomery, 
Esq. of Annick Lodge, to Susannah, 
youngest daughter of the* late John An- 
d&twtot. Esq. London. 

■ At* Windsor * Street, Edinburgh, 
JsmexUsher, Esq. writer, Edinburgh, to 
Miss Mary Gray, daughter of the late 
Rev. Ttmnift# Gray, minister of Brough- 
toai, Peeblesshire* *• ■' 

10. At FiWb&ry, the Rev. Sam. Ro- 
jrjmrts, of llavandon, Rector and Vicar of 


,the Union of Mothel, in the county of 
Kilkenny, to Sarah, daughter of* the late 
Sir William Forbes, Ban. Of CraigieVar. 

12. At Burnside, Mr Robert Grieve; “ 
writer, Edinburgh, to Marion, eldest j 
daughter of William Holland, Esq. o£ 
Burnside. J 

— At Paisley, Mr James Kerr, manu-“ 
facturer, to Jane, only daughter of tlje 
late William Pinkerton, Esq. 

14. At London, Alexander BanneripaV 
JCsq. of Aberdeen, to Margaret, secopil 
daughter of J. G. Guthrie, Esq. of Berke- 
ley Street. 

— At St Mary’s, Lambeth, Adam Wil- 
son, of Finsbury Circus, Esq. to Martjia 
Teresa, second daughter of Wilson 4jt- r 
fiber. Esq. 

17. At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, Lieut.-Colonel Davies, M.P. to 
Augusta Anne, only child of the late 
Thomas Champion De Crespigny, Esq. 

20. At Aberdeen, William Irvine, Esq. 
at Towie, to Harriet Ann Stuart, relict 
of the Rev. George Grant* late minister j 
of Mortlach. 

22. At the Parish Church of Eye, in 
the county of Hereford, Edmund Pollix- 
fen Bastard, Esq., of Kitley, Devonsh ire, j 
and M.P. for the county, to the Dorr. 
Anne Jane Rodney, daughter of the late 
and sister to the present Lord Rodney. * * 

— At Edinburgh, Lieu|;. William 
Hope Smith, of the 4th regiment Madras 
native Infantry, aful eldest son of Rear- 
Admiral Smith, to Eliza, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Wilson, Esq. of Cumledge, 
Berwickshire. 

— Robert Fulton, Esq. Dubb/side, 
Fifeshire, to Helen, only daughter ' of the 
late Major J, Fothcringham. of tbfe en- 
gineers on the Madras Establishment. v * 

— At Aberdeen, Major Henry* James 
Phelps, of the 80th regiment, to Mary; * 
youngest daughter of D. Grant, Esq. 1 of 
Drumminer. ! ' ‘ 

— At Perth, Mr Mitchell/ merchant, 
John’s Street, to Jane, eldest daughter Or 
the Rev. Dr Pringle. < ; 1 

26. At Summerville, near Dumfries, 

William Syme, younger of Ryedkle, Esq* 
to Miss Lilias Babington, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Maitland Babifcgton, 
A.M. .Rector of Peterstow, HeMord- 
shire. ' . > * 1 ; 

27. At Lyon Cros^, parish OfNrifston, 
Renfrewshire, Alex/ Craig, Esq. toA|fofi 
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Agnes, eldest daughter of the late Tho- ( 
ma#; Cuthbertson, Esq. of Lyon Cross. * 

2& At Hebburn Hall, William Henry 
- Lambton, Esq. brother of John George 
L' Lambton, Esq. M.P. for the county of 
(^Durham, to Henrietta, second daughter 

Cuthbert Elliston, Esq. M.P. iorNeiy- 
Tastle. 

29. At Hillsftle, Leith Walk, J. S. 

* Combe,^Esq. M.D. Fellow of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, to Anne, daughter 
oldie late John Thomson, E^q. Leith. # 

30. At Leith, Mr J. M‘Leod, merchant, 
Edinburgh, to Christina, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late William Loudon, Esq. 
Kerse Hall. 

GBRUARY 2. At Dumfries, Mr John 
Thomson, Maxwelltown, late merchant 
i%Alanchester, to Miss Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Francis Beattie,, Esq. Dum- 
fries. • 

3. Alexander Vcrnor, Esq. of Holmes, 
to Matilda, youngest daughter of the late 
John Taylor, A.M. Ueetor of the grajn- 
mar-school, Musselburgh. 

4. At Underwood, Thomas Pelham 
Hood, Esq. of Springmount, county of 
Antrim, Ireland, to Miss Kennedy, only 
daughter of John Kennedy, Esq. of Un- 

‘ derwooeir • *. 

5. At Sandaig, Lieut. John Macdonald, 

► 74th regiment, to Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of Mr H. Macdonald, Sandaig. 

10. At Glasgow, Mr John Smith, ac- 

countant, to Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of George Lewis, Esq. merchant, Glas- 
gow. * 

11. At Cross Canoby, the ltev. Walter 
pairlib, minister of the Scotch Church, 
Whitehaven, to Sarah, third daughter of 
Adam Bittleston, Esq. Maryport, Cum- 
berland. 

"* 13. The Rev. G. P. Boileau Pollen, 
^domestic chaplain to the Right Hon* Lord 
Northwick, and Rector of Little Book- 
ham, in the county of Surrey, to Eliza- 
beth,! eldest surviving daughter of Sir 
James Hall, Bart, of Dunglass. 

16. At Paisley, Mr Patrick G. McAr- 
thur/ merehani, Glasgow, to Ann Fran- 
ces M‘ Alpine, daughter of Captain Archi- 
" bald Alpine, 6 Ui regiment 

— At Hannah's Rest, estate, St Croix, 
(West Indies, )W illiam Kuan, Esq. M.D# 
to Christina, second daughter of Mr WiL 
liara Dumbreck, South Coates, Edin- 
burgh. > . 


20. At Edinburgh, David Welsh, Esq. 
younger of Collin, W. S. to Margatet, 
daughter of the late Colonel Andrew Ross, 
21st Royal Scots Fusileers* 

22. At Glasgow, Walter Miller, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Mr John Ferguson, merchant, 
there. 

23. At Somerton, Somersetshire, John 
Nichol, Esq.«i)f London, to Emma, young- 
est daughter of J. B$ard, Esq. 

— At Forres, Capt. Falconer, of the 
Bombay aririy, to Eliza, second daughter 
of the Rev. John Macdonell. 

— At Greenock, Charles F. Reeves, 
Esq. of the General Post Office, Scotland, 
to Lavinia, daughter of T. S. Burspy, 
Esq. of the Customs, Greenock. 

24. At Musselburgh, Air George Ren- 
toul, merchant, Perth, to Isabella Jemi- 
ma, daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Shirreff, Tranent. 

— At Bombay, Captain Frederick 
Roome, superintendent of cadets, to Misa, 
Evander JNI orison. 

— At St Mary's Church, Dublin, John 
Learmonth, Esq. jpf Edinburgh, to Mar- 
garet, second daughter of James Cleghorn, 
Esq. M.D. state physician. 

25. At Duloe, Lieut-Colonel James 
Drum m on d Buller Elphinstone,3d guards, 
son of the Hon. H. Buller Elphinstouoi , 
to Anna Maria, only child of Vice-Ad-f: 
miral Sir Edward Buller, Bart, of Tre- 
nant, in the county of Cornwall. 

27. At Milnathort, James Hodge, of 
Southfield, Esq. to Miss Margaret Reid* 
youngest daughter of the late Robert^ 
Reid, Esq. of Tullery. 

2tf. At Monreitli, Hugh Hathorn, of 
Castlewigg, Esq. to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell of. 
Monreith, Bart 

lately , At Pitfour Castle, Perthshire^ 
Robert Clerk Rattray, Esq. younger,, of 
Craighall T Rattray, to Miss Christina 
chardson, daughter of the lateAfuntift Ri- 
chardson, of Pitfour, Esq^ 

— At Kevock Bank; seat of DrUtma- 
tie, Mr James Winck worth, pf Lauriston* 
to Marion Selkrig, youngest dmighfter of 
the late William Otto^ vd^merefean^ 
Dalkpith. ■ > .oiU» t /yti f i*\ 

March 1. At Wangford, SpencerHor- 
sey Kilderbee, Esq. of G&taham* tp the* 
Lady youngest -daughter of the 

Earl of Stradbroke* 
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il. In St Mary's Church, Dublin, by 
the Bey?. Charles Bardin, Hamilton Haire, 
q£ Glassdruramond, Esq. to Anne, se- 
cond daughter of Mr Chittick, Enniskil- 
len, county Farmagh. 

— At Druinloinbie, the Rev. William 
M*Dougall, Campbelfcon, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of Mr James Hogg, 
Drumlernbie. 

3. At Ormiston, Mr Jame^Laing, Tar- 
bat, Iloss-shire, factor tq the Hon. Mrs 

a Mackenzie of Cromarty, to Miss Isa- 
Thomson, second daughter of the 
deceased John Thomson, Esq. of Prior- 
Lethem. 

— The Rev. Lord John Thynne, to 
Anne Constantia, third daughter of the 
Rev. C. C. Beresford. 

— At Tritonville, Dublin, Col. James 
Maitland, of the 84th regiment, to Isa- 
bella Ann, -eldest daughter of Thomas 
Manners, Esq. clerk to the signet. • 
4. At Baruton House, Sir Thomas 
Woollaston White, of Wallingwclls, in 
the county of Nottingham, Bart, to Miss 
Georgina llamsay, youngest daughter of 
the late George Ramsay of Barnton, Esq. 

t— At Lurdenlaw, John C as tell Hop- 
kins, Esq. to Agnes, daughter of Charles 
Robson, Esq, of Sarniestown. 

8- At Meadow Place, Edinburgh, Wil- 
liam Wallace, Esq. W, S. to Zelica Che- 
shire, relict of the deceased Lieut. Donald 
Grant. 

— At Katerlane, Lewis Chambers, 
Esq. to Miss Kelman, daughter of the 
„ the late William Kelman, Esq. of Fra- 
sersburgh. 

9. At Roberton, Mr Samuel Easton, 
merchant, Glasgow, to Janet, only daugh- 
ter 9? James Hunter, Esq. of Roberton. 

— At Anderston brewery, Glasgow, 
William Cunningham, Esq. merchant 
there* to Miss lobelia Arthur. 

il* At Drayton Basset, the Hon. I%sn- 
ley.Eden, eldest son of Lord Henley, to 
* Harriet, youngest daughter of air Robert 
Fed, Bart. 

At Oak Bank, near Glasgow, Ar- 
thur John Robertson, Esq, of Inches, in 
qwty of ; Inverness,, to Marianne, 
^oM^t^AUghter o| the late Richard Pat- 
, Rpq. cf Utfper Canady 

W WilRato Renry Strait, Esq. of St 
* Jofe Kw Ri'Vtuawick, tp Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late James Bruce, Esq. naval 
officer, Leith, 


# 15. At Howard Place, George Dicksoi* 
Esq. late of Calcutta, to Jane, only daugh- 
ter of Major Colin Campbell. 

16. In Portman Square, London, the - 
Rev. William John Brodrick, son of the ' 
late Archbishop of Cashel, to the Right * 
Hon. Lady Elizabeth Anne Perceval} 1 
daughter of the Earl of Cardigan. - 

1 7 . At the house of the Earl of Cas- 
sfflis, in Whitehall, London, Lady Alifce 
Jane Kennedy, youngest daughter, ol' the 
Earl anti Countess of Cassillis, to Caj5ta*i 
Teel, of the grenadier guards, son of Sir 
Robert Peel, and brother to Mr Secretary 
Peel. 

19. At Prestonfield house. Major Dun- 
can M ‘Gregor, 31st regiment, to ElizSt^ 
beth Douglas Trotter, youngest daughter * 
of the late Sir William Dick, of Preston- 
field, Bart. 

20. .At Edinburgh, Dr Richard Dob- 
son, R. N., and physician extraordinary 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence, toMissllosina Purves, tlurd daugli-* 
ter of the late Sir Alexander Purves, 
of Purves, Bart. 

22. The lion. Hugh Francis Manners 
Tollemache, the fourth son of Lord Hunt- 
ingtower, to Matilda, the fifth daughter 
of Joseph Ilumc,,Esq. of •Noftifig'-liitl, ‘ 
Kensington. 

23. At Skipperton Lodge, William , 
Murray, Esq. of Banknock, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Bentley M‘Leod, Esq. 
Skipperton. 

24. At Dairsie, Dr James Spence, phy- 

sician, Cupar, to Robina, only daughter 
of the late Rev. Robert Coutts, one of 
the ministers of Brechin. ( • 

25. Lieutenant W. Absolon/B* N/to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of P. Webster, 
Esq. Barns of Craig. 

— At Trinity Cottage, Francis Sievt 
wrighj, Esq. 59 th regiment, to'Mary^ 
daughter of William I-lendersou, Esq., 

26. At Edinburgh, Charles Craigie 

Halkett, Esq. of Hallhill, in the cqunty 
of Fife, to Susan, youngest daughter of 
Sir, John M^joribanks of Lees, Bart. 
M.P. Berwickshire. ’ , 

28. At Bowerswell, ne*r Rerih, Sir 
Michael Malcolm of Balbeadie and Gr^ge, 
Bart, to Miss Mary Fo^hes f jouqgest 
daughter of Mr John Forces,' ;jMA 
•~r At Dumfries, the Rev^ James l)al- 
rymple, to Helen, fifth daughter of the 
late Thomqs Yorstoun, Esq. Nithbank. 
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28. At" London, Samuel Whitbread, 
^>q.- M.P. to Julia, daughter of Major-, 
GeneraMhe Hon. Henry Brand. 

29. At Maybole Castle, James Dow, 
J2sq. of Montrose, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late William Douglas, 
Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— At llartpurry, Gloucestershire, Mr 
Robert Iiill, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
Rose Bellingham Martin, daughter f of 
Mr. Thomas Martin, Hartpurry. 

/ — At the Cape of Good Hope, Major 
Tjbomas Webster ofBalgarvk,in the ser- 
vice of the lion. East India Company, to 
Agnes, daughter of the late John Ross, 
Esq. Meadow Place, Edinburgh. 

.30. At Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Whigham, of Lochpatrick, Esq. ad- 
vocate, to Jane, 'eldest daughter * of Sir 
Robert Dundas, of Beechwood, Bart. 

— At London, Abner William Brown, 
Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, to Miss Danger- 
field of Burton Crescent. 

Lately, At London, Charles Rowland, 
Esq. of Great Prescott Street, to Janet, 
eldest daughter of the late Duncan Mac- 
laurin*, Esq. of Walthamstow. 

Arum 2. At Edinburgh, Mr John An- 
derson, jun. bookseller, to Agnes, only 
daughter of the late John Grindlay, Esq. 
•Edinburgh.* 

• — At Edinburgh, Henry Wight, Esq. 
advocate, to Janet, eldest daughter of the 
late Ninian Hill, Esq. W. S. 

G. At Edinburgh, <George Lindley, 
Esq. merchant iu Leith, to Violet, young- 
est daughter of Jolin Borthwick Gilchrist, 
LI 4 D. Professor of Oriental Languages, 
to the Hon. East India Company. 

. ft. At London, William Turner, Esq. 
his Majesty's Secretary of Embassy to 
the Ottoman Porte, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter 6f John Mansfield, Esq. M.P. 
for Leicester. 

12. At Paris, George Murray, Esq. son 
of the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Mur- 
ray, K.C.B. to Alicia, eldest daughter of 
Tnbtnas Strickland, Esq. 

At Rothesay, John Stewart, Esq. 
Rothesay, to.Agpes, eldest daughter of 
the late, Robert Olipbaut, Esq. Glasgow. 

•14. At Weymouth Church, the Rev. 
David Laing, Eastington, Gloucester- 
sblfe, tq :i Mary Elisabeth, Second daugh- 
t8r or Jwm West, Esq. # 

* ~ At Camberwell, London, Alexander 
E?q. Commander of the Hon. 


East India Company's ship General Kyd, 
to Ann Spencer, eldest daughter of Na- 
thaiiiel Domet,Esq. of CamberwellGrove. 

15. At Berrisdale, Ross-shire, John 
Mackenzie, Esq. writer, Tain, to Miss 
Christian Henderson Mackenzie, third 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Berrisdale. 

16. At Edinburgh, James Gibson, Esq. 
of Ilillhead, Glasgow, to Jessie, only 
daughter of 1 the late John Wilson, Lieut, 
and Adjutant jn tfep Canadian regiment. 

— At Balmungie, John Small, Esq. ’ 
to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam Lindesay, Esq. of Balmungie, Fife- 
shire. 

19. At Norrieston, Lieut. Donald Ro- 
bertson, 82d foot, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late John Mncfarlane, Esq. Borand. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William N. 
Grant. S.S.C to Anne, second daughter 
of George Miller, Esq. HopefPark, Edin- 
burgh. 

20. At Middleton, near Glasgow, Wal- 
ter Buchanan, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of John Ha- 
milton, of Mavisbank, Esq. 

23. At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mungo Nutter Campbell, Esq. to Anne 
Amelia, second daughter of the late Do- 
nald Maclachlan, of Maclachlnn, Esq. 

24*. At Argyle House, in Park Lane, 
London, Lord Francis Conynghaip, to 
I?ady Jane Paget, daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea. 

29. At South Bridge, neaT Aberdeen, 
William Simpson, Esq. advocate in Aber- 
deen, to Helen, third daughter of Patrick 
Still, Esq. South Bridge. 

— At Bridge Town, Barbadoes, Wil- 
liam Moffat, Esq. to Miss Emily Wool- 
ford, only daughter of J. Woolford, Esq. 
merchant there. 

Mav 3. At Kirkaldy, II. Stopford 
Nixon, Esq. R. N. to Charlotte, third 
daughter of Walter Fergus* Esq. of 
Strath^re. ’ 

t. At London, Jamefe John Frtfofer, 
Esq. Major in the 7tli Hussars, io Char- 
lotte Ann, only child of the late Daniel 
Crauford, Esq. ; : ♦ 

— At London, Captain Francis J. Da- 
vies, of the grenadier guards, to Anna, 
eldest daughter of Liem;-Geftertd Dun- 
lop, M.P. of Dunlop,* eotinty of Ayr. 

5. At George's Piace, 'Leith WalkfMr 
W. B. Mackenzie, silk-mercer, Edin- 
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burgh, to Agnes Greig, second daughter 
of Mr'Robert Amlersdn, merchant, Leith. 

6. The Rev. John Peel, son of Sir Ro- 
bert Pfefei, Bart, to Augusta, daughter of 
John Swinfcn, of Swinfen House, in the 
county of Stafford, Esq. 

— At Camberwell church, the Rev. 
William Swete, second son of the late 
Rev. John Swete, of Oxten House, De- 
, vonshire, to Mary Ann, youngest daugh- 
ter of David Gordon, Esq. of- Abergeldie, 
N. B-, and Dulwich flill, Surrey. 

7. At Mrs Keith’s, Corstorphine Hill, 
James Wilson, Esq. to Miss Isabella 
Keith, youngest daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Keith, Esq. of Corstorphine Hill. 

— At Dinapore, George Paxton, Esq. 
M.D. in the military service of the Hon. 
the East India Company, to Margaret 
Maria, second daughter of William Spot- 
tiswoode, Esq. Claywhat, Perthshire. 

8. At Peimyland, near Thurso, Robert 
Rose, Esq. writer in Thurso, to Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of the late Alex. 
Paterson, Esq. Pennyland. 

11. The Rev. H. H- Milraan, Profes- 
sor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
toMary Ann, youngest daugh ter of Lieu t.- 
General Cockell, of Sandleford Lodge, 
Berkshire. 

— At the parish church of Blackburn, 
James Hazier, Esq. advocate, younger of 
Newlands and Barrowfield, to Catherine 
Margaret, Becond daughter of William 
Feilden, Esq. of Fenniscolles, Lancashire. 

12. At London, the Marquis of Exe- 
ter, to Miss Isabella Poyntz, daughter of 
W. S. Poyntz, Esq. of Grosvenor Place. 

— At Agra, in Bengal, J. W. Boyd, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company's 
medical service, to Miss Helen Mer- 
chande. 

15. At London* John Cross Buchanan, 
of Auchintoslian, Esq. to Jean, eldest 
daughter Of Andrew Wardrop, Esq. of 
the Bland of Madeira. 

" 18. At Edinburgh; S. Callender, Esq. 
merchant, to : Amelia, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr Archibald, tfine-merchant, 
Leith. 

~ 4 At Trtdl, Somersetshire, the Rev. 
David Smith Stone, only son of Webb 
Stoftfe, E$q* of Coratytrowe House, near 
Taunted, to Isabella Ann, eldest daugh- 
r ter of the bite Captain Thomas Elphin- 
r stone# R.NV OFBelair House, in the coun- 
ty of Devon. 


21. At (London, the Rev. William Ro- 
Jiinson, son of Sir John Robinson, *Batt, 
to the Hon. Susanna Sophia Flower, eldest 
daughter of Lord Viseohnt 1 Ashbroo^, 

—Philip Anglin, Esq. M.D, of the is- 
land of Jamaica, to Catherine Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the late Colonel John 
Robertson. 

25. At Banff, George Craigie, Esq. M.D. 
of the Bengal medical service, to Jane, 
oflly daughter of John Wilson, Esq. r 

Lately, At the Isle of Wight, John 
George Campbell, Esq. of the 32d regi- 
ment, (nephew of the Duke of Argyle,) 
to Ellen Flax, fourth daughter of Sir 
Fitz-William Barrington, Bart, of Bar- 
rington Ilall# in the county of Essex, and 
Swainston, in the island. «» 

.Tune 1 . At Paris, the Prince Polignac, 
to Madame le Marquise de Choiscul, wi- 
dow of the Marquis de Choiseul, and 
niece t« Lord Rancliffe. 

— At Burntsfield Place, Edinburgh, 
William Bowden, Esq. of Hull, to Mar- 
garet Sawers, eldest daughter of Archi- 
bald Anderson, Esq. 

— At Bo'ness, Islay Burns, Esq. sur- 
veyor of his Majesty's Customs, to Janet, 
third daughter of the late Andrew Milne, 
Esq. merchant there. 

— At Drumpellier, Lieut* John Hay/ 
R. N. to Marion, eldest daughter of Da- 
vid Carrick Buchanan, Esq. of Drumpel- 
licr. 

— At the house of Andrew Wauchope, 
Esq. Salisbury Road, Edinburgh, Dr 
James Kellie, physician fin Dunbar, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late Mr 
George Wauchope. „ 

2. At Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, 
David Arthur Davies, Esq. surgeon, Lla^ 
nally, to Spencer Boyd, eldest daughter 
of Andrew Sievwrignt, Esq. merchant, 
^Edinburgh. 

— At Calcutta, Captain Joseph Or- 
chard, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
1st ^European regiment, to Miss Maria 
Douglas, niece of Lieut.-CoL John Lewis 
Stuart. 

— At Lima, John Maclean, Esq. mer- 
chant, to Senora Rosa Ectianes, of that 

5. In Sydney, Neat South Wales, 
Alex. Dick, Esq. Captain of the £d bat- 
talion 31st regiment, Bengal inrahtry, to 
Louisa, second daughter of Simon Lord, 
Esq. Sydney. 
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?. At Tunbrifjge Wells, Wiliam Tho- 
4Pai. Thorn ton, Esq to Hannah Isabella 
Cjjrneluuel<h ? s t daughter qf the late Col * 
HaHcet Craigie of Ilallhill, in the county 
of Fife- 

■ — At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, the Hon. Captain W. L. Fitz- 
gerald, De Iloos, of the 1st regiment of 
life guards, to Lady Georgianna Lennox, 
daughter of tin? Duke of Richmond. 

• 8. At Glasgow, John Graham, Esq.^yf 
N ether Glenny, to Isabella, second daugh- 
%jr hf James Stiven, Esq. Glasgow. 

**). At Windsor Street, Leith Walk, Mt 
John Connell, merchant, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Johnson. 

11. At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Dayid Canning, Esq. surgeon, to Mary 
Stewart, eldest daughter of John Reid, 
Esq. 

12. At Edinburgh, A. F. Smith, Esq. 
surgeon, Kirkaldy, to Mary Ann, /laugh- 
ter of James Rum, Esq. manufacturer, 
Edinburgh. 

1 4. At Glasgow, Robert Mitford Pea- 
cock, Esq. eldest son of Robert Peacock, 
Esq. ofSolsgirth House, late ofCalthorpe 
Hall, Yorkshire^*) Mary, third daughter 
of Mr John M‘Cf41utn, wine- merchant, 
Glasgow. 

# At Glasgow, Mr Thomas Young, 
merchant, to Catherine, second daughter 
x»f Mr John M'Callum, winc-merchant, 
Glasgow. 

15. At Paisley, Mr James Allan, jun. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Janet, second 
daughter of Thomas Leishman, of Oak- 
sbaw. Esq. 

— At Pilrig Street, Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert*Blackie, Esq. to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Burridge Purvis, Esq. of Glass- 
mount. 

— At tlfe Haining, Archibald Dou- 
glas, Esq. son of Archibald Douglas, Esq, 
of Adderstone, to Margaret Violetta, 
daughter of tbe late Mark Pringle, Esq. 
pf Clifton. 

15, At St Mary’s, Woolwich, William 
Hunter, Esq. of Cessnock Hall, Lanark- 
shire, to May, only daughter of James 
Rpid^ Esq. roVal horse artillery. 

t -r- At St Philip’s- Church, Liverpool, 
Wi&lkn) ft lair M'Kean, Esq* merchant, 
Lqiftv , to Marianne, daughter of John 
M'Cullocb, Esq. M.D, Liverpool. 

16. At- Craighead, Archibald Smith, 


Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas McCall, Esq. of 
Craighead. 

17. At the Collegiate Church, Manches- 
ter, Charles Grant, Esq. of Barwood 
House, near Bury, to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of Thomas Worthington, Esq. 
of Sharson Hall, Cheshire. 

* 19. At St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, London, Captain Pox, son of 
Lord Ilollqpd, to Miss Mary Fitzcla- 
rence. 

21. At Pari? Place, Edinburgh, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville, to Elizabeth Ann Campbell, second 
daughter of the Hon. Lord Succoth. 

— At Edinburgh, Munro Ross, Esq. 
of Rosshill, to Grace, ypungest daughter 
of the late John Cuming, Esq. 

22. At Glasgow, Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. to Agnes, second daughter of Kirk- 
man Finlay, Esq. of Castle Toward. 

• — At Woodhall, Thomas Bannermau, 
Esq. to Jane/second daughter of George 
Hogarth, jun. Esq. of Woodhill. 

July L At Masham, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. John Stewart, minister of Sorn, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Lieut-Gene- 
ral Gammel. 

— At Eldersly House, Robert C. Rou- 
tine, Esq. of Ardoch, eldest son of Wil- 
liam C. C. Graham, Esq. of Gartmore, to 
Frances Laura, daughter of Archibald 
Speirs,' Esq. of Eldersly, and grand- 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord 
Dundas. 

2. At Phantassie, James Aitchison, 
Esq. second son of William Aitchison, 
Esq. of Drummore, to Janet, second 
daughter of George Rennie, Esq. of Phan- 
tas§ie. 

— In St Paul’s Chapel, York Place, 
Edinburgh, Dr John Argyll Robertson, 
to Anne, second daughter of the late 
Charles Lockhart, Esq. of Newhail. <i 

5. At Dundee, the Rev. Dr Ireland, 

Catharine Bank, North Leith, to Cathe- 
rine, second daughter of the late Dr Hen- 
derson, physician, Dundee*, , , , , , , , 

6. At Kingston Place, Glasgow, Gapt 

Lauchlin Macqjiarrie, 33d regiment of 
foot, to 'Miss Margaret M‘Alpin> . fourth 
daughter of the late Daniel M'Alpin, Esq., 
of Ardnaohaig* *: 

— At Sackville Housp, county of Ker- 
ry, Ireland, Major David Graham, 59th 
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regiment of foot, to Miss Honoria, Stokes, 
daughter of Oliver Stokes, Esq. of the 
above county. 

•*‘6. At Drylaw, Captain Charles Hope 
Watson, It N. to Miss Mary Ramsay, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
Ramsay, Esq. of Earn ton. 

— In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Richard Panton, Esq. of the island of 
Jamaica, ahd University of Cambridge, to 
Sophia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late David Morrison. Estj. of the Hon. 
East India Company s civil service, Ben- 
gal establishment. 

7. Dr Anderson, 92d regiment, to Geor- 
gian a, third daughter of the late Captain 
John Graham, of the revenue service. 

— At Edinburgh, James Naismith, 
Esq. writer, Hamilton, to Janet, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. James Smith. 

8. At Kirkaldy, Hugh Lumsdcn of 

Pitcaple, Eeq. advocate, to Isabella, fourth 
daughter of Walter Fergus, Esq. of Stra 
thore. . * 

— At Morningside, Mr George G. 
Thomson, merchant, Leith, to Mary, 

a est daughter of the late John llich- 
, Esq. wine-merchant, Edinburgh. 
— At St George's, Hanover Square, 
London, the Hon. Colonel Henry Lygon, 
M.P. to Lady Susan Elliot, second daugh- 
ter of the Earl and Countess St Germain. 

— At Aberdeen, George Keith, Esq. 
of Usan, to Elizabeth, daughter* of Mr 
Donald, baker, Aberdeen. 

— Al London, Lord Garvagh, to Ro- 
sabella Charlotte, eldest daughter of Hen- 
ry Bonham, Esq. M.P. for Sandwich. 

— At Ayr, W. F. Bow, M.D. Alnwick, 
Northumberland, to Jane, daughter of 
Licut.-Colonel Mackenzie, late of, his 
Majesty's 72d regiment of Highlanders. 

*- At Edinburgh, David Greig, Esq. 
W.S. to Catharine, daughter of Mr Jo- 
siah Maxton, Albany Street. 

’ — At Edinburgh, John Campbell, Esq. 
younger of Succoth, to Anne Jane, young- 
est daughter of the lato Francis Sitwell, 
Esq. of Barihour Castle, Northumber- 

12. At Dundee, Edward Baxter, Esq. 
merchant th&e, to Euphemia, youngest 
daughter of the kteWmiam Wilson, Esq. 
of Whitfield. 

1& At Rttmtisland, the Rev. Matthew 
LHshtna^,itthiister of tho Gospel at Go- 


van, to Mfss Jane Elizabeth Boog, daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Boog, Esq. . ’ e 
' 13. At Biddenden, Kent, tbc Right 

Hon. Lord George Henry Spencer Chumb- 
ill, son of his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter Of . „ 
the Rev. Dr Nares, Rector of Biddenden, ( 
and niece to the Duke of Marlborough. * 
* — The Hon. and Rev. Henry Edward 
John Howard, youngest -son of the Earl 
of Carlisle, to Henrietta Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of J. Wright, Esq. of Mappcrly, in 
the county of Nottingham. * s 

— The Right Hon. Lord De Dunsthn- 
ville, to Miss Lemon, daughter of Sir 
William Lerhon, Bart. 

14. At Kncesworth House, the resi- 
dence of Francis Pym, jun. Esq. H$nry 
Smith, Esq. third son of Samuel Smith, 
Esq. of Woodhall Park, to Lady Lucy 
Leslie Melville, eldest sister of the Earl 
of Levcn and Melville. 

— At Croydon, Surrey, Frederick John 
Bassett, Eeq. surgeon, Coleman Street, to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Jamesr 
Dickson, Esq. of Croydon, and niece to 
the late Mungo Park, Esq.* 

15. At Orchardmaini, the Rev. Tho- 

mas Strutlicrs, Hamilton, to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Adam Brydon, Esq. of 
Orchardmains. ' , • 

— At 77, Rose Street, Edinburgh, 
John Ren wick, merchant, Leith, to Jean*, , 
daughter of the lute William Scott, Esq. 
formerly of Bctach, Dumfries- shire. 

16. At Balranald, the Rev. Finlay M f - 
Rae, minister of North Uist, to Isabella 
Maria, youngest daughter of Col. Mac- 
donald of Lyndale. 

3 y. At Edinburgh, by the Rfev. James 
Henderson, according to the forms of £be 
Presbyterian Church, and on tho 17th 
current, by the Right Rev. Bishop Sand- * 
ford, according to the forms of the Eng- 
lish Church, Sir Alexander Don, of New-,. % 
ton Don, Bart. Representative in Parlia-^ 
ment for the county of Roxburgh, to 
Grace Jane, eldest daughter of John Stein, 
Esq. Heriot Row. 

— At Ashted, in Surrey, Robert Camp- 
bell Scarlett, Esq. eldest son of James 
Scarlett, Esq. M.P. to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late George SmIth,Esq. 
•Chief Justice of the Maiintius. . , 

— At Tuara Cathedral, E^waird Bwv 
rlhgton, Esq. of the 5th dragoon gu^ds, , 

8 
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son of Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of his 
Majesty's Court of Admiralty in Ireland, 
to Anna ■Hamilton, third daughter of 
Netterville Blake, of Berming House, 
county Galway, Esq. and grand-niece to 
,/Viscotint Netterville. 

* 19. At Aberdeen, Janies R5ss, Esq. so- 
* licitor, Edinburgh, to Mffrgaret, eldest 

daughter of William Dyce, M.D. Abcr- 
.deem. * . 

20. .At Castlcmilk, James Hotclikis, 
Esq. of Templehall, W. S. to Margaret, 
yoi^ji^gest daughter of Thomas Hart, Esq. 
of Castlemilk. 

— At Ratho, the Rev. J. J. Macfar- 
Lme, Shettlestonc, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr John Anderson. 
v 2J.*At Edinburgh, the Rev. John M. 

” Turner, Rector of Welmslow, Cheshire, 
to Miss Louisa Lewis Robertson, third 
daughter of the late Captain George Ro- 
*hertson, of the It. N. • 

/ 22. At Yarmouth Church, John Jo- 
seph Robinson, Fsq. to Cordelia Anne, 
"only daughter of John Dauby Palmer, 
Esq. of Yarmouth, in the county of Nor- 
folk. 

— At Sidmoutli, Charles Butler Ste- 
.venson. Esq. late of the Scots Greys, to 
Harriet Mary-Ann Graham, daughter of 
tlieriate Jamcs*Graliam, Esq. of Ricliard- 
by, Cumberland. 

• 23. At Edinburgh, James W. Dickson, 
Esq. advocate, to Jeanette Helen, daugh- 
ter of the late James Morison of Green- 
field, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Plcnder- 
leith, Borland, Eddlcstone, to Miss Jean 
White, Peebles. 

— . At Bombay, Capt. Alex. Macdo- 
nald, of the Bengal Establishment, and 
Political Agent in Baugeon and Kantil, to 
""Mjss Maria Elphinston, daughter of John 
Elphinston, Esq. of the civil service, and 
*]yke Member of Council on the Presiden- 
cy of Bombay. 

26 . At Edinburgh, Henry Engleficld, 
Esq. son of Sir Henry Charles Englefield, 
Bart, to* Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Henry .Witham .of Lartington, in the 
county of York, Esq., The ceremony was 
performed by the Right Rev. Dr Cameron, 
Catholic Bishop, and afterwards by Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart, ac- 
cording to dm forms of the Church of* 
Scotland. 
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26. At St Paul's Chapel Edinburgh, 
# Samuel Bcazley, Esq. to Miss E. F. Con- 
way. 

27. At Kensington Church, the Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica, to Miss Pope, daugh- 
ter of the late E. Pope, Esq. 

— John Hutton, Esq. merchant, Leith, 
to •.lane, youngest daughter of Peter 
Wood, Esq. Roscmount, Leith. 

28. At Irvine, James Johnston, Esq. 
town -clerk o$ Irvine, to Jean, second 
daughter of the lgte , buries Crichton, Esq. 

, banker there. 

— At Inverkeithing, Lieut. Robert 
Cock, U. N. to Elizabeth Greig Currie, 
eldest daughter of William Currie, Esq. 
of Swintonsbcath. 

29. At Nagpore, Captain D. Bruce, As- 
sistant Commissary-General, to Margaret, 
fourth daughter of the Ilcv. Dr Duncan, 
Ratho. 

— At Nagpore, John Wylie, Esq. M.D. 
Madras army, surgeon in the service of 
H. II. the Rajah of Nagpore, to Susan, 
sixth daughter of the Rev. Dr Duncan, 
Ratho. 

30. At Bclhaven Park, Ellis Dudgeon, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late George Johnston, Esq. 

— At Woodside, Harvey Strong, Esq. 
American Consul, to Janet, eldest daugh- 
ter of Colin Gillespie, Esq. 

31. At Gibraltar, Major John Mar- 
shall* Military Secretary to his Excellen- 
cy General the Earl of Chatham, to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of William Toye, 
Esq. Judge of his Majesty's Court of Ci- 
vil Pleas in that garrison. 

August 2. At Dundee, the Rev. G. 
D. Mudie, of Roehford, Essex, to Miss 
Wedderburn Ainslie, daughter of Mr 
Ainslie of Dundee. 

— At Kilmarnock, William Orr, Esq. 
to Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Alexander Fowlds, Esq. — 

3. At Dalyell Lodge, Fifeshire* Robert 
Lindsay, d£sq. second sou of the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay cPBalcarres, to Frances, 
daughter of Sir Robert Henderson of* 
Straiton, Bart. 

— At Musselburgh, Edward, son of 
James Johnston, Esq. of Clifton, Glou- 
cestershire, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
James Portcous, Esq. Musselburgh. 

— At Portobello, David Watson, Esq. 
writer in Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, 

2 E 
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youngest daughter of the late Francis 
Beaumont, Esq. Knockhouse, near Dun- 
fermline. > 

' 4. At Kirkbyhill Church, near Bo- 
roughbridge, James Mellor Brown, Esq. 
formerly of Gattonside, Roxburghshire, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr Jacob 
Smith, of Givendale Grange. 

6. At Edinburgh, Captain Thomas Pa- 
terson/of bis Majesty’s (J3d regiment, to 
Mary Ann, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut. -Colonel WiUiam Shirr iff, Madras 
cavalry. ,, 

9. At Ayr, W. A. Smith, Esq. Adju- 
tant 1st Ayrshire yeomanry cavalry, to 
Miss George Elizabeth Craw Lord of Doon- 
sidc. 

— At Southfield Cottage, Air William 
Phipps, Crainoud, to Clementina, second 
daughter of the late Alexander Dick, Esq. 
accountant, Edinburgh. 

11. At London, Captain Sanderson, 
Bengal cavalry, to Elizabeth Oswifld, 
eldest daughter of Alcxtuuhr Anderson, 
Esq. Chapel Stmt, Grosvi-nor Square. 

13. At Inverness, D. Campbell, Esq. 
surgeon, to Alexanderina Forbes, thiid 
daughter of the late Capt. John Forbes. 

16, At Crauford, the lion. George 
Charles Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
sixth son of the late Earl of Berkeley, to 
Caroline Martha, second daughter of the 
late Paul Benfield, Esq, 

— At Edinburgh, Peter Hill, jun! Esq. 
to Ann, only daughter of Daniel Mac- 
dowall. Esq. of St Vincent. 

— At Branxton, George Rennie, Esq. 
East Craig, to Isabella, only daughter of 
the late John Turnbull, Esq. of Branxton. 

17. At Glasgow, Alexander Stevenson, 
Esq. W. S. to Catherine, second daugh- 
ter of Andrew White, Esq, Charlotte 
Street. * 

rr- f At Manse of Meld rum, the Rev. 

•JtyRliath Grant, minister of Duthil, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Dr 
Garioeh. w c 

At Invergordofll the Rev, David 
Fraser, minister of Dores, to Miss Ca- 
tharine Storrnonth, third daughter of the 
late Rev. James Stormqnth, minister of 
A tarty* * \ .*• - 

*f-t At London, tlm Earl of Kinnoul, to 
Louiaa> second daughter of Admiral Sir 
Chatioa and Latly Rowley, 

— At Haddington, tnc Rev. Benja- 


min Lafeig, Arbroath, to Georgina* sixth 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Chalmers, Had- 
dington. * 

17. At Glasgow, Thomas Paul Mac- 
gregor, Esq. late lieutenant of the Ben- 
gal auxiliary cavalry, eldest son of Col. 

A. P. MacGregor, Auditor-General of the- 
.Bengal forces, to Miss Katherine Living-; 
stone, eldest daughter of William Lj- 
vingstone. Esq. 

18. At Parkhead, near Perth, AJr Wil- 
liam Bruce, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
Agnes, daughter of Robert Morison.^sq. 

19. At Dumfries, John Clark, Pliysi- 
cian to the forces at Albany barracks, 
Isle of Wight, to Mary, daughter of John 
Gilchrist, M.l). 

— At Glentyan, the Rev. Henry Jol^j 
Ingilby, Rector of West Keal, Lincoln- 1 
shire, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late Day Ilort M'Dowall, Esq. of 
Walkings!) aw. ^ 1 

20. At Edinburgh, Jacob Kcyscr, Esqy 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural Phi-* 
losophy in the University of Christian^; 
Notway, to Miss Maria Frances Frede- 
rick daughter of the late Francis Frcde- 
rici, Esq. some time governor of Suri- 
nam. 

— At Dublin, Anthony P. Marshall, 
Esq. of Edinbuigh, to Frances, lbmrfh 
daughter of the late Smollct Holden, 
Esq. of Dublin. • 

21. At Manse of Forglcn, James Mor- 
rison, Esq. Ilaughs, to Johnston, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. L. Moyes, minister 
of Forglcn. 

23. At Glasgow, Mr William Mother- 
well, merchant, to Ann Nicol, third 
daughter of Robert Nicol, Esq. Hutche- 
son town. 

— At Westfield, Kingston, John Ma- 
calpinc. Esq. surgeon, to Ellen, daujjtyter* 
of the late John Webster, Ksq. btone 
O’Morphy, Kincardineshire. , 

25. At the Manse of Pan bride,' the. Rev? 
William Robertson of Car my lie, to Do- 
rothea, daughter of the Rev, David Trail, 
Panbride. ,♦ f 

— At St Martin's- in- tli q-FWds, Lon- 
don, George Rennie, Esq. junior, of Ppan- 
taasie, East ^Lothian, to Jane,* eldest 
daughter of the late John Repine, Esq- 

27. At Merton Hall, 

• James Haldane Tait, Esq. lQhPJwI W al 
navy, to Miss Mary Yule, youngest 
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daugliter of the late Benjamin Yule, Esq. 
df Wlieatfleld, near Edinburgh. 

27. ArTraprain, James Murray, Esq. 
to Clarissa, (laughter of the late Rev. 

. George Goldie, Athelstoneford. 

30. At the Manse of Crailing, Mr Ro- 
bert Strachan, London, to Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of the Rev 9 . David Brown. 

• — At Heathc;rwick House, East Lo- 
■ thjan, Samuel Anderson, Esq. wine-mer* 

chant, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late James Milnes, Esq. and niece to 
Lfautcnant-General Hardymaii. , 

31. At Dolls, Stirlingshire, William 
Haig, Esq. Bonnington, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of John Philip, Esq. 

J/itelif . At 1, Kiel* Street, Edinburgh, 
*Mr William Crawford, merchant, Mon- 
trose, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Mr James Aikrnan, jun. distiller. House 
of Muir. 

\ — At Patna, East Indies, W. C. Smith, 
^Esq. Judge and Magistrate of Gharipore, 
Jfco Aline Jessie, fourth daughter of the 
late Donald M ff Kenzie, Esq. of Haitfield, 
in Iloss-shirc. 

— At Frederick town. Now Brunswick, 
Major M'Nair, of the A2d light infantry, 
to Miss Eleanor Stansur, daughter of the 
.Right Rev. tfie Lord Bishop of Nova 
SCotia. 

. Sej’tembisr 1 . At St George's, Hano- 
ver Square, London, Lieutenant- Colon el 
Allen, of the late 23d lancers, to Miss 
Mitchell, eldest daughter of the late Co- 
lonpl Campbell Mitchell, niece to Lady 
Fletcher, of Ashley Park, and Lady 
Leith. 4 

2. £t St James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
London, Lord Elliot, only son of the Earl 
of St Germains, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Jemima Cornwallis, third daughter of the 
late Marquis Cornwallis. 

— At Bonnington, John Adair, Esq. 
fjf Genoch, Wigtonshire, to Christina, 
eldest daughter of the late John Haig, Esq. 

1 At the Manse of Daviot, the Rev. 
Hehry Simson, minister of Chapel of Ga- 
rioch, to Mary, second daughter of the 
Rev# Robert Shepherd, minister of Da- 
viot ' ' 

# 5/. 'At Kirkmichael, James Crawford, 

Es4- M.D. to Ann Whiteford, eldest 
daughter of SDffvid Kennedy, Esq. of 
Kifrkhiictoacl. ' * • 


6. At Symington Lodge, Alexander 
.. Wardrop, Esq. of Madras, to Jesse, thftd 

daughter of the late Robert Bum, Em. 
architect, Edinburgh. ^ 

— At Glasgow, Daniel Emile Patrice 
Hennessy, Esq. eldest son of Patrice 
Hemiessy, Esq. banker, Brussels, to Ca- 
tlwrine, only daughter of John Knox, 
jun. Esq. Glasgow. 

7. At Cowie, Stirlingshire, Mr John 
Forrester, merchant, Glasgow, to Marga- 
ret, eldest daugk tc* of James Macnab, 
Esq. distiller. 

11. At St Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, John Mitchell, Esq. M. P. to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of John Elliot, 
Esq. of Pimlico Lodge. 

J3. At Comely Bank, by the very Rev. 
Principal Baird, Mr Robert Kirkwood, 
encravcr, to Bathia, youngest daughter 
of Robert Dunbar, Esq. Tax-office. 

H. At Edinburgh, John dihson, jun. 
Esq. W. S. to Charlotte Ellen, eldest 
daughter of John Gordon, Esq. Salisbury 
Road. 

— At Fenwick, James Wylie, Esq. of 
Gameshill, to Jean, second daugliter of 
Mr John Kerr, Stewarton. 

I. 5. At London, Lord Kllenborough, to 
Jane Elizabeth Digby, only daughter of 
Rear-Admiral Digby and Viscountess An- 
dover. 

T~ At Dalton, Dumfries- shire, John 
Ilannay, Esq. W. S. to Miss Eliza S. 
Kennedy, only daughter of the late J. 
Kennedy, Esq. 

— At Leith, Mr John Niven, mer- 
chant, to Mrs Mary Spalding, widowof 
Dr Alex. Spalding, Port Maria, West 
Indies. 

lfi. At Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 
Major-General Hamilton, to Mary Au- 
gusta, youngest daugliter of the- late 
Alexander Bower, Esq. of Klncaldrum. 

— At Bolton Percy, in Yorkshire/*^ 
his Grace the Archbishop of York# Gedtge 
Baillie, junior. Esq* eldest son of* George 
Baillic, Esq. of Jervis wood e, to Georgina, 
youngest daughter of Mr Archdeacon, 
Markham. 

21. At St Andrew's, Mr John Buchan, 
writer, St Andrew's, to Ann, daughter of 
Mr Alexander Thomson, merchant there. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Ebenezer Bow, 
merchant, Glasgow; to Miss Jane Brown, 
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only daughter of the late Mr William 
Brown, merchant there. 

. 2$, At the house of the British Am- 
bassador, at Paris, Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. James Knox, son of Viscount 
Northland, to Mary Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward Taylor, of Bifrons, in the 
county of Kent, Esq. and niece to Major- 
General Sir Herbert Taylor. 

27. At Montrose, the liev. John Wood, 
A.M. to Aimabella, second daughter of 
Captain Bryden, of .diat* place. 

— At Dublin, the Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond, D, D. minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of Strand Street, to Miss Catha- 
rine Blackly, daughter of the late Robert 
Blackly, Esq. of Lurgan Street. 

— At Lanark, Thomas M. Moffat, 
Esq. solicitor, Edinburgh, to Miss Jessie 
Finlay Boyd, daughter of the late Mr 
James Boyd, of Kingson’s Knowe, La- 
nark. 

28. Lord Henry Seymour Moore, only 
brother to the Marquis of Drogheda, to 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Henry Par- 
nell, Bart. M. P. for the Queen’s county, 
and niece of the Marquis of Bute and 
Earl of Portarlington. 

Lately. At London, Captain Alexander 
Fraser, royal engineers, eldest son of 
Vice-Admiral Fraser, to Cecile, only 
daughter of the late Count do Jullicnne. 

Octoheji 4*. At Edinburgh, Wiliam 
Henry Dowbigging, Esq. to Georgina, 
fourth daughter of the Hon. William 
Maule, of Pamnure, M. V. 

— At Uipcarton, William Kaye, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Mary Cecilia, eldest daughter of James 
Gibson, Craig, of Biccartop, Esq. 

— At Glasgow, Thomas Galbraith Lo- 
gan, Esq. M. I). surgeon of the 3th dra- 
goon guards, to Mrs Mary Ann Snod- 
grass, relict of John Buchanan, Esq. of 
•Ikidrishmore. 

— At Aberdeen, William Forbes Ro- 
bertson}, Esq- of Hazlehead, Helen, 
youngest daughter of James Hadden, Esq. 

3. At Dedham, Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of the ^ Major-General Borthwick, 
of the royal artillery, to George I^ound f 
Esq. of Lexdcn, near Colchester. 

— * At IJanjptQu Court, the Hon. and 
vjtry Rev. the Dean of Windsor, to Char- 
lotte Selina, second daughter of R ichard 
Moore, Esq. of Hampton Court Palace. 


3. At ‘Edinburgh, Peter Clarke Crib- 
son, Esq. surgeon, to Catherine, Secofid 
daughter of the late John M‘K°(inzie, Esq. 
of Strathgarvc. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mr, 
Ebenezer Watson, to Isabella, daughter ‘ 
of W. Thorburn, Esq. 

1 — John Lewis Graham Balfour, Esq. 
W.S. to Alexis, eldest daughter of Charles 
Mercer, E*q. Allan Park, Stirling. 

— At Millfield, Haddington, * Peter 
Crooks, Esq. W. S. to Marion, daughter 
of Mr Peter Dods. 

— Alexander Warrand, Esq. Madras 
medical establishment, to Emilia Marv 
Davidson, second daughter of H. R. Duft 
Esq. of Muirfown, Inverness-shire. 

G. At Elgin, William M. MacAr/drew, • 
Esq. merchant in Lisbon, to Anne, se- 
cond daughter of Mr Forsyth, bookseller 
in Elgin. 

1 l.At Dalserf, James Bruce, of Broom * 
hill. Esq. to Janet, third daughter of WR-' 1 
Jiam Jamieson, Esq. merchant in Glasgow- , 

12. At Garngad Hill, Dr M. S. Buch- 
anan, to Agnes, youngest daughter of 
William Leechinan, Esq merchant, Glas- 
gow. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr Andrew Turn- 
bull, to Margaret, thin] daughter of 
George Young, Esq. accountant of ex- 
cise. 

— At Mayfield, lieutenant William 
Bremner, of the 24th regiment, Madras 
army, to Georgina Iluntly, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late James Robertson, of May- 
field, Esq. W. S. 

13. At Aberdeen, Mqjor J, S. Sinclair, 
royal artillery, toEuphemia, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Buchan, Esq. of 
Auchmacoy. 

— At London, Henry Eystcr, Esq. of 
Rowton Castle, in the county of Salop, 
to Lady Charlotte Barbara Ashley Cooper, 
daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury. % 

14. At London, Charles Murray, Esq. 

of St Peter’s College, Cambridge, third 
son of Major-General John Murray, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Demerara, to 
Frederica Jane, second ’daughter of the 
late Frederick Groves, Esq. / ‘ f ' ; 

1 6. Chistopher James Magitjay, Esq. of 
College Hill, eldest son of Alderman Mag- 
nay, to Caroline, third daughter of. Sir 
-Charles Flower, Bart, df Mifi #iH, Mid- 
dlesex. 
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*16. ^Guernsey, James Cockburn, Esq. 
to J^aria Louisa, eldest daughter of the 
late William Corbin, Esq. of Guernsey. 

18. At Sundruin, the Rev. George Col- 
ville, minister of Kilwinning, to .Janet 
Maria, daughter of the late Alexander 
Macdouiial, Esq. •> 

— At Woodhill, James Hadden, jun. 
Esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
George Hogarth, Esq. of Woodhill. • 
— By the Rev. J. Temple, A. M. do- 
mestic chaplain to the Right lion, the 
Earl of Dalhousio, James Hamilton, Esq.* 
of Bangour, to Mary, third daughter of 
the lion. William Maulc, of P^nmurc, 
M. P. 

1^. Captain Robert Gordon, of the 45th 
^regiment, to Miss Anne Gordon, only 
daughter of John Gordon, Esq. W. S. 
61, Frederick Street. 

. — At Edinburgh, Hugh Craigs Esq. 

\ Wallace Bank, Kilmarnock, to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. James Por- 
r teous. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mr William Finch, 
'merchant, Louisiana, to Janet, second 
daughter of the late Mr Alexander Twee- 
die, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Thom- 
■ si)n, merchant, Louisiana, to Isabella, 
third daughter of the late Mr Alexander 
•Tweedie, merchant, Edinburgh. 

21. At London, Sir P. Musgrave, Bart. 
M.P. Edcnhall, to Miss Fluydcr, niece 
to the Countess of Lonsdale. 

— At London, John Lister Kaye, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir John Lister Kaye, Bart, 
to Miss Arbuthnot, niece to the Right 
Honourable Charles Arbuthnot and of 
the Bishop. * 

23: At BjnfF, Mr Alexander Cromar, 
^nerchant, Aberdeen, to Jane Inglis, 
youngest daughter of George Forbes, Esq. 

, 26. At Aston Rowaml, Oxon, the Hon. 
tyilliapa Rodney, to Eliza Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Brown, Esq. 

27. At Balmungic, James Lumsdaine, 
of La^hallan* Esq. to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of William Lindsay, Esq. of 

• Baknungie. 

28. At Kirkmicliael House, Argyle- 
sljire, George Cole, Esq. merchant, Glas- 
gp^, iq Ann Campbell, daughter of the 
late Humphrey Colquhoun, Esq. mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 


Lately. At Dublin, the Rev. Arthur 
1 Irwin, to Jemima, oldest daughter of the 
late Athmulity Richardson, of Rich* 
moot, county of Longford, Esq. 

— At St Mary-le-bono Church, Lon- 
don, Richard Ford, Esq. of Gloucester 
Place, to Harriet, daughter of the Earl 
of*Essex. 

— At St Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds, Lon- 
don, Philip l\£acphcrson, of the 30th foot, 
to Caroline, Maria, eldest daughter of E. 
Barnette, Esq. c ft N?w Bond Street. 

NovoniKii 1. At Kirkcudbright, Cap- 
tain Roxburgh, of the late Glengarry 
light infantry, to Miss Euphemia Mel- 
ville, daughter of Alexander Melville, 
of Barquhar, Esq'. 

— At Campbclton, Mr J. Ross, jun. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of Angus M c Cail, Esq. of Prospect, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. 

• — David Smart, Esq. Inch Grundlc, 
to .Julia Richardson, eldest daughter of 
William Richardson, of his Majesty's 
customs, Leith. 

2. At Edinburgh, James Glen, Esq. 
distiller. Mains, Linlithgow, to Miss Ann 
Heriot, daughter of the late Mr George 
Ileriot. 

— At Gosford, Captain Wild man, of 
the 7th hussars, to Lady Margaret Char- 
tens, daughter of the Earl of Wemyss 
an III March. 

— At Hartshead Church, Yorkshire, 
Charles John Brandling, Esq. of the 10th 
royal hussars, to Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of Sir George Armytage, Bart, 
of Kirklees, in the same county. 

— At tlie English Chapel at Lusanne, 
in ^Switzerland, Thomas Medwin, Esq. of 
the late 21th light dragoons, to Anne 
Henrietta, Countess de Stamford. 

5. At Lint House, George Kinnear, 
Esq. hanker in Edinburgh, to Euph emia , 
daughter of Robert Watson, Esq. bflflfffer 
in Glasgow. 

10. At Edinburgh, .Tames Hay, Esq. 
of Belton, captain royal navy, to Miss 
Stewart of Physgill. 

— At Auchtertyre, in the county of 
Forfar, James Andcrsop, E$q. Cupar 
Grange, to Jessie, onty daughter of Wil- 
liam Watson, Esq. AhcEimyre. 

12. At the Protestant Church at* Lu- 
sanne, in Switiertiqd, Captain Wynne 
Baird, son of Robert! Baird, Esq. of New- 
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bytb, and nephew of General Sir David 
Baird, Barf. <k c. See. to JVIias Madeline 
Susan Ceijat, daughter of Ilcnry Cerjat, 
Esq. 

13'. At George Street, Edinburg, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow, to Miss 
Julia Sinclair, daughter Of the Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

1.5. At Arbroath, .Tames Goodall, Esq. 
provost, to Ann, eldest daughter of Bailie 
David Cargill. p 

— At Inverness, bonald MacQueen, 
Esq. of Cofrybrougli, captain in the Ala- 
dras cavalry, to Margaret, daughter of 
James Grant, Esq. of Bught. 

* — At Edinburgh, John Taylor, Esq. 
attorney in Exchequer, to Dorothea Ju- 
dith, fourth daughter of the late Lieute- 
nant^ Colonel Lewis Hay, of the royal en- 
gineers. 

10. At Greenock, Quin tin D. Ninian, 
Esq. merchant, to Elizabeth, eldestdaugh - 
ter of the late Mr John Muir, uriter. 

17. At York, George Oholmley, Esq. 
of Ilowshain, to Hannah, daughter of 
John Robinson Foul is. Esq. of Buckton, 
In the county of York. 

— In Florence, at the hotel of the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, Captain David Wilson, 
of th'e Bombay army, to Miss J. L. Young, 
daughter of the late Professor Young, of 
Glasgow. 

18. Alexander Macduff, late of the 
100th fobt, to Airs Macdonald, widow of 
John Macdonald, Esq. of Plantation, Kin- 
tyre, Bcrbice. 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Platt, Esq. 
to Miss Sibylla Morrison, second daugh- 
ter of George Duncan, Esq. 

19. William Hotne, Esq. barrack -mas- 
ter of Newry, to Hopewell, daughter of 
Isaac William Glenny, Esq. Immediate- 
ly after tlie ceremony, the happy bride- 
groo m was presented with a superb gold 
snuff-box by the officers of his late regi- 
ipent, (theSKJth, or Royal Countdown,) 
in token of the high estimation in which 
they have held him, as a soldier and a 
gentleman, nearly twenty years that he 

served in that distinguished 6orps. 

'’£2. iAt Greenock, James Stevenson, 
Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Jane Stew- 
ard daughter of the late Alexander Sha- 
nbn, Esq. merchant, Greenock. : 

— At GfrCenbtmk, John Greig, Esq. 


manufacturer; Glasgow, to Isabella; fiv- 
cornl daughter of Thomas Baird, Esq^ of. 
Green bank, and present provost of ''Pol- 
lockshaws. 

23. At Musselburgh, Captain William 
Walker, 8.5th regiment of foot, to Miss* 
Catherine, eldest daughter of the late G. 

C. Ogilvie, Esq. 

24. At Haddington, Alexander Fyfc, 
s&rgcon, St Patrick Square, Edinburgh, 
to Ann, second daughter of the late Air 
Andrew Alatthcw, Haddington. 

29. At NorthBnnk,Mr William Thom- 
son, merchant, Glasgow, to Margaret, 
only daughter of the late Mr Alalcolm 
Col q uh oun. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant- Co? onel 
Douglas, of Greencroft, Dumfries-shire, 
to Jane Wilhelmina, second daughter of 
the late Erskine Douglas, Esq. M. I). . 

30. At Greenock, James Alaxwell, Esq. " 
comptroller of the customs at the port of, 
Campbelltown, to ATr$ Jean Campbell, 
daughter of the late John Stevenson, Esq.'^ 
merchant in Oban. 

Late/t/. At West Gr instead Park, Sus- 
sex, Gabriel Shaw, Esq. to the lion. 
Francos Krskinc, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Erskine. 

Dkckmueu 1. At Edinburgh, Air Wi 1 - 
liam Russel, I.ondon Street, to Christian, 
second daughter of G. Young, Esq. ac-* 
countant of excise. 

2. At Edinburgh, James Eckford, Esq. 
captain Gth regiment of Bengal native in- 
fantry, to Alary, third daughter of J Anles 
Alexander Haldane, Esq. George Street. 

3. At Edinburgh, Air William Pringle, 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Alargartft, jse- 
cond daughter of Mr James Rutherford, 
merchant there. 

4. At the British Ambassador’s Chapel* ' 
in Paris, William Timothy Curtis, Esq. 
(now, by letters patent, Baron Aumont,) x 
nephew of Sir William Curtis, Bart, to ^ 
Afademoiselle Elizabeth Sophie Aumont, 
of Paris. 

3. At St Andrew’s Church, Ilolboxn, 
I.ondon, Mr James Alaull Ilose, of D&r- 
naway, near Forres, to Emma Sophia Jane 
Matilda Ashficld, of Ely Place, Exeter; 
daughter of Thomas Ashfield, Esq. soli- ^ 
citor. . , * 

( 7. At Edinburgh, David AytoneLinde*- 
say, Esq. son of the late Patrick Linde- 
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\sajfc Worrniston, to John Emelia, 

daughter ctf the late John Ay tone. Esq. 
of Kippo. 

7. Mr James Turnbull, accountant, 
v Glasgow, to Margaret, only daughter of 
the late Thomas Falconer, jun. Esq. vvri- 
’ Jter there. © 

— At Stockport, Cheshire, Alexander 
\M‘Gibbon, Esq. Of Crawhill, town clerk 
of Qucensferry, to Agnes, second daugh-* 
ter of the late ^Alexander Laing, Esq. 
Linlithgow. # 

8/ At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, William Stiles Rae, Esq. Hull, 
to Mary Anne, only daughter ol* James 
Brander, Esq. Park Street. 

^ — Jn the parish church of Little Mar- 

Tow, Sir Thomas Francis Freomantle, of 
Swanbourne, Bart, to Louisa Elizabeth 
Nugent, the eldest daughter of General 
^>ir George Nugent, Bart. G. C. B« and 
/member for Buckingham. 

'to. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Sinclair, 
‘merchant, Leith, to J Miss Ann Grant, 
eldest daughter of Mr George Moir, che- 
mist, Edinburgh. 

13. At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 

. John Swanston, Esq. Banden, Ireland, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late L)r 
"WiTTiam Swaflston, of St Kitts. 

< — At Clyde Buildings, Air John Lead- 
4>ettcr, merchant, Glasgow, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of Robert Ilutton, Esq. mer- 
chant. 

It. At Walcot Church, Bath, Major 
Ho&go, of his Majesty's 2ith regiment, 
to Maria, youngest daughter of Lieute- 
nant-General Cameron, of Nea House, 
Hants?. 

15. At Perth, the Rev. John Burns, 
minister of Ajuchtergaven, to Miss Eliza- 
' hgth Stirling, second daughter of Henry 
Stirling, late farmer at InncrpafFray. 

► — *■ At Clyde Bank, Bernard Albinus 

*Watt, Esq. qf Crescent, near Dundee, to 
Miss Jane Cjunninghame, daughter of 
Colin Arrott, Esq. of Clyde Bank, near 
Glasgow. 

10., At Ediijhjurgh, the llev. James 
Pate, minister of Innerleithen, to Jean, 
daughter of the late Air Thomas Potts, 
Jedburgh. 

— At Mary-lc-bone Church, London, 
the Hon. George Cathcart, of the 7th 
hussars, the third son of the Earl Catfi- 
cart, to the Right Hon, Lady Georgian a 


Greville, the eldest daughter of the late 
•Hon. Robert F. Greville, and Louisa, 
(in her own right,) Countess of AIans\ 
field, his wife. 

20. At Paris, in the chapel of the Bri- 
tish Embassy, Robert Buchanan, Esq. 
younger of Drumpellier, to Sarah Alaria 
C. lloare, eldest daughter of Sir Joseph 
Wallis Hoarc, Bart. 

20. At Gos(jprd, the Right Hon. Geo. 
Harry Lord Grey, eldest son of the Earl 
of Stamford ana Warrington, to Lady 
Katharine Charteris, third daughter of 
the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

— At Rhinie, Alexander Alucbarnet, 
Esq. of St Vincent, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Baillie Rose, Esq. pf 
Rhinie. 

— At Ayr, Thomas llanken, Esq. wri- 
ter, to Jane Campbell Logan, daughter 
of the late John Logan, Esq. of Knock- 
slwnnoch. 

— At Alloa, Air Henry Thomson, to 
Jacobina Stewart, eldest daughter of John 
Drummond, Esq. Alloa. 

— At Trades! on, Glasgow, Patrick 
Ncilson, Esq. of Comoquhill, to Janet, 
youngest daughter of William Loudon, 
Esq. 

21 . At Spott House, William Copeland, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Robert I lay. Esq. of Spott. 

At I nverkei thing, Robert Hill* Esq. 
writer, Stirling, to Janet, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Ebeiiczer Brown, Inver- 
keithing. 

25. At Leith Walk, the Rev- S. Al‘Gre- 
gor, to Mary, second daughter of James 
Leslie, Esq. 

2?. At St Mary-le-bone Church, Lon- 
don, Charles Heard Beague, Esq. royal 
engineers, to Mary, eldest daughter ,of 
the late Major-General James Pringle, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s ser- 
vice. « - , . , - 

— Atj^yr, Lachlan Mackintosh, Esq. 
S. S. C. Edinburgh, to Isabella** third 
daughter of. Andrew Gemmel, Esq. of 
Langlands. * . 

28 . At Dundee, John Pe$er, Esq* 
Springhill, to Jessie, second, daughter of 
William Lindsay, Esq., Carolina Port. 

— At Kingarar, Island, of Mull, Peter 
AH Arthur, Esq. Ard wea, to Flora, daugh- 
ter of the late John M k Lean, Esq. of 
Langamull. 
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30. At the Manse of Kincardine O’Niel, 
the Rev. James Gordon Garioch, mini- 
ster of Strachan, to Helen, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Ilodger, minister of 
Kincardine O’Niel. 

1. at eh}. At Polstead, by the Rev. John 
Whitmore, Chamberlain IlinchlifF, Esq. 
of London, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Woodbine Parish, Esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s commissioners of excise. 

— At Wessel, in Prussia, Sir William 
Congieve, Bart. MlT. to Isabella, relict 
of Henry Nesbitt M‘Evoy, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

January 1. At Edinburgh, Mr Allan 
Grant, messenger at arms. 

— At Can on gate, Edinburgh, Mrs Ja- 
net Rrodic, wife of Duncan Cowan, Esq. 

— Miss Emily Sbirriff, second daugh- 
ter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
liam ShirrifF, of the Madras cavalry. 

2. At Irvine, Isabella Lang, third 
daughter of the Rev. Gilbert Lang, of 
Largs. 

— At Cormiston, Daniel Collyer, Esq. 

- — At Glasgow, Miss Pagan, of Bogton, 
aged 81 yesrs. 

— At Eaton Hall, the Hon. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, the infant son of Lord Bcl- 
grave. 

— At Loehfinelicad, Mary M‘Naugh- 
tan, in the 83d year of her age, and J the 
last in the parisli of the ancient family of 
the M'Naughtans of Dundaramh. 

— At Madras, John Fraser Lane, Esq. 
collector of Masulipatam, in the service 
of the Honourable the East India Com- 
pany. 

3. At Edinburgh, aged 24, Richard 
Beckwith Craik, younger of Arbigland, 
Esq. advocate. » 

— At the vicarage, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Eupbemia, the wife of the Rev. William 
SPDouall, and mother of » his nine chil- 
dren, the youngest four mouthy old, in 
the 33d yc^r of her age. 

1 4* At Glasgow^ John Machen, Esq. in 
the 51&t year of hi& age. 
ufcli— At St Vincent, West Indies, Charles 
* Ketmedy, Esq. nutgcon, late in Pit- 
lorehy, Perthshire. 

- 5J At Macduff, James Lyal, Esq. fish- 
cutter, atidlong eldest bailie of that burgh. 

— At Garden, Archibald Stirling, Esq. 
M^f Garden. 


^ 6. At Rath, aged 61, Hugh Campbell, 
Esq. of Mayfield, in the county of Ayr, 
late captain in the 85th regiment. " 

— At Easter Ralado, Mrs Antonin 
Ilardie, wife of James Beveridge, Esq. ol 
Easter Ralado, in the 72(1 year of lict 
age. 

— At Fordel, in Fife, John Smith, 
aged 97. He had been in the service ol 
'the Fordel family, as cook, for seventy 
years, and actually filled that situation 
until three years ago. 

(i. At London, the lady of John Loch. 
Esq. 

— At Park, Robert Govane, Esq. oi 
Drumquhassle, aged 63 years. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Rebecca Boyd, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Royd, Esq. of Kilmarnock, Jamaica. 

7. At Aberdeen, John Davidson, oi 
Kcbbtty, Esq. in his 74th year. 

— At Jedburgh, Mrs Harwell, aged 
83, spouse of the late Mr Robert Hks- 
well. . * 

— At Luddington Hcmse, Surrey, Wal- 
ter Irvine, Esq. in the 7(»th yekr of hit 
age. 

— At Lcitli, Mr John Parker, agent, 
late of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

— At Devonport, at the house of*J. 
Forbes, Esq. Captain John Ilutchesonj 
82d regiment* 

8. At Dumfiies, Robert Jackson, Esq. 
comptroller of the customs at that port, 
and late proprietor and editor of tht 
Dumfries Journal, in the 52d year of hu 
age. 

9. At Brechin, Mrs Smith, aged 74, 
relict of the late Mr William Smith/ Wesl 
Drums. 

— At Leith Walk, Mrs Esther Anne- 
tonies, relict of the late Mr William Ker 
goldsmith, Edinburgh. 

— At Saltcoats, Mr William Wilson, 
stationer, in the 78tli year of his ag& 

10. At London, the Right Hoh; Lkdy 
Caroline Pennant. 

— At Greenock, Mr Patrick Meries, 
merchant. 4 j ^ • * 

— At Rothney, William Gtirdon, Esq. 
of llothney, W.S. ! » > * 

— While employeed in surveying the 
river Gambia, Mr Bowdidi, thk African 
traveller. 4* m^s * 

— At Glen Ice, in Galloway, in ! the v S2d 
year of her age, Mrs Jean Proudfoot, 
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the kte Mr James Hope, Glen- 
leg. .* * 

11. Captain William Niven, late sur- 
veyor of the customs at Greenock. By 
fame he was reputed the son of that fa- 
cetious and well-known character de- 
scribed in Roderick Random, under the 
title of Strap. 

— At Bumlftim House, county of Ker- 
ry, .Ireland, the Right Hon. Lord V eTi- 
try ; 

% - - At Dalruzian, Thomas IJattray, Esq. 
ajfed 82. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Charles, 
youngest son of Robert Kerr, Chatto, 
Esq. 

12. At the Manse of Mid-Calder, Mary 
Ann E. Donaldson, youngest daughter of 
the deceased Charles Donaldson, Esq. late 
of Calcutta. 

— At London, of an apoplq^tic fit, 
Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M.P. for Sand- 
wich, and chairman to the committee of 
Lloyd’s. 

' Mr William Auld, goldsmith, trea- 
surer to the Trades’ Maiden Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

— At 4*1, North Hanover Street, Edin- 
burgh, Miss Katharine Fleming. 

• — At Kl'ttyfield, Roxburghshire, in 
the 00 tli year of his age, Mr David Minto, 

' for about half a century farmer of Ling- 

lie, near Selkirk. 

* — At Madras, James Weddell, Esq. 

13. At Newhails, near Edinburgh, 
Lady Home, relict of Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Home of lilackadder, Rart. 

— At Kinsale, the Hon. Governor Dc 
Coflrcy, brother to the late Lord Kin- 
sale. » 

At Lgrgs, Captain Patrick Carnegie, 
R. N. who fought under Rodney on the 
memorable 1 2th of April, 1782. He was 
buried with military honours at Port- 
Glasgow, on the 17th current, under the 
direction of Captain Rochfort, of his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war Nimrod. 

14. At Glasgow, Jasper Tough, Esq. 
of {billhead. t 

t -** At Pittenweem, Major John Dud- 
dingstonc, late of the 1st battalion Royal 
Scots* 

— In London, John Ross, F.sq. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, late of the 28th regi- 
ment* * 


1$. At his house, Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, General Francis Dundas, af- 
ter a long and painful illness, which he 
supported with the patience of a Chris- 
tian and the firmness of a soldier. Ge- 
neral Dundas was colonel of the 71st re- 
giment of light infantry, and Governor of 
Dumbarton Castle. 

— At Colchester, John Thomson, Esq. 
Deputy Commissary-general to the Forces, 
and late Private Secretary to the Most 
Noble the Govern A- General of India. 

— At Leith, Mr John Durie, mer- 
chant. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Davie, of Bro- 
ther ton, aged 82. 

1 6 . At Stockholm , F ield-Marshal Count 

Wredc. It was he that entered upon the 
first negotiations for the choice of the ac- 
tual King, by the title of Prince Royal of 
Sweden. * 

• — At Craggan, near Grantowri, Grace, 
wife of Captain Grant, of Ballintomb, in 
the 68 th year of her age. 

17. At Malta, of apoplexy. Sir Thomas 
Maitland, G.C.B. and G.C.H. Colonel of 
the 10th regiment of foot, Governor of 
Malta, Commander of the Forces in the 
Mediterranean, and Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. 

— At Brodic House, James Brodie, 
Esq. of Brodie. 

• — In London, Bamber Gascoyne, Esq. 
aged 68, many years a representative in 
Parliament for Liverpool. 

18. At Ramsgate, Captain Bowles Mit- 
chell, R.N. in the 47tn year of his age. 
He was the last surviving officer of those 
who accompanied Captain Cook on his 
second voyage round the world. 

— At Edinburgh, Millicont Scott, re- 
lict of the late Rev. Robert Hutchison, 
Dalkeith. 

— At Stromness, Orkney, an the 72d 
year of her age, May Munuo, 

Hector Munro, Esq. there, 

19. At Batavia, Henry Band, sou of 

the late Mr Henry Hand, merchant in 
Leith. - f v, | 

20. At Balronald, Mfcs Janet Mac- 
donald, eldest daughter , pf the late D. 
Macdonald, Esq. of BalrnuaM, 

— At Cqllan, in the county of Louth, 
the seat of the venerable Lord Oriel,* aged 
87, the Horn Margaret Viscountess Fer- 
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rard, Baroness of Oriel, the lady of that 
nobleman. 

£0* At Edinburgh, James Bisset, Esq. 
Rear Admiral of the Red. 

At Richmond, James Earl Corn- 
wallis, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
and Dean of Durham, in the 81st year of 
his age. He is succeeded in his title anu 
estates by his only son, James Mann, 
Viscount Broome, now Earl Cornwallis. 

21. At Kelso, Mr Andrew Telfer, book- 
seller, aged 66 years. w 

22. In Edinburgh, Henry I). Grant, 
Esq. second son of the late Francis Grant, 
of Kilgraston, Esq. 

— Mrs Aitken, wife of Dr John Ait- 
ken, Surgeon, Edinburgh. 

23. At Boulogne, Sir Brooke Boothby, 
Bart. F.L.S. of Ashbourn Hall, in the 
county of Derby, in his 80th year. 

24. At Edinburgh, Thomas Howey, 
Esq. Akeld, Northumberland. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Margaret M Mil- 
ligan, wife of Alexander Webster, Esq. 
advocate. 

— At Whiteleys, Dundee, Air David 
Jobson, late cashier of the Dundee Bank- 
ing Company. 

■— At Ashford, Staines, Middlesex, 
John Rae, Esq. late merchant in Lon- 
don. Mr Rae was a native of Dumfries- 
shire, and was the founder of the eminent 
house of Reid, Irving, and Co. 

2 6. At Northop, Isle of Man, John 
Bennet, Esq. of Northop, formerly of 
Glasgow. 

— At Convialloch, Robert Dick, Esq. 
at the advanced age of 93. 

— At his house, Gateside, Laurence 
Bonnar, Esq. of Ballingry, Fileshire. ,, 

26. At Orbost, in the Isle of Sky, Airs 
Campbell, of Ensay. 

— At Stranraer, James Bowie, Esq. 
Deputy Commissary General. 

Castle Howard, Yorkshire, the 
Right Honourable Margaret Caroline, 
Countess of Carlisle, in the 71st /car of 
her age. 

28. At Alloa, Mr Andrew Haig. 

29. At Eastloeh, in the 66th year of 
Jiia age, Mr John Purdie, farmer. 

— At Florence, the widow of the late 

Protend#**, aged 72. 

SO* ' At Cupar Angus, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Allan, aged 71. He was 42 years 


minister of the First United A&cfeiatij 
Congregation in that place. * 4 

30. At Colinsburgh, Alexander Couper, 

Esq. aged 82. 

31. At Aberdeen, in the 66tli year of 
his age, Mr John Gill, well known for 
many years as ene of the principal and 
best shipbuilders in that place. 

— At Stellenbosch, Capt of Good Hope, 
Alary- Ann Urquhart, wife of John Mur- 
ray, Esq. surgeon to the forces. 

Lately. At Bengalore, Lieutenant Pa- 
trick Ritchie, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Military Service, second son 
of Alexander Ritchie, Esq. town-clerk of 
Brechin. 

Feu ru ary 1. At Cheltenham, in r.he 
7Kth yeuf of his age, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart, who, for half a cen- 
tury, has been distinguished in the li- 
terary atfid political world. 

— At Dublin, Sir Frederick Flood, 
Bart. Custos Rotulorum, and lately M.P» 
for the county of Wexford. 

2. At Jedburgh, Airs Jean Ruthcrfoord, 
widow of the late Thomas Scott, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Nichol- 
son — a youth of great attainments and 
high promise. During an attendance 
six years at the High School, and two* 
sessions at the University, he distinguish- 
ed himself in every branch of knowledge 
to which his mind was applied. His ac- 
quaintance with ancient geography was 
singularly minute and accurate ; and his 
beautiful delineations of the classical 
countries still remain to guide his fel- 
low-students and their successors in the 
same pursuit. The excellent endowmdntjs 
of his understanding being united with 
the virtues «tliat most adorn yputh— do- 
cility, modesty, sweetness of temper, and 
kindness of heart — he conciliated the re- 
spect and affection of all that knew him ; 
while the slenderness and delicacy of Iris 
frame, indicating too plainly that he was 
not long for this world, deepened the ini- * 
pressiou of his estimable qualities, and 
excited a melancholy interest, which will 
not permit him to be speedily forgotten, 
either by the directors or the companions 
of his studies. 

— At Kclligray, in Harris, Mrs Mar- * 
garet Alacleod, relict of Donald Mao 
leod* Esq. of Berncra, aged 77. 
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At s London, the Right flon. the 
Coiyitess nf Harrington. 

— *Mr Alexander Armstrong, builder, 
Leopold Place, Edinburgh. 

4. At Star Rank, Anstruther, youngest 
son of Robert Pattullo, Esq. 

At London, Sir John Simeon, one 
of the Masters of the Court of Chancery. 

— At Bisham ’Abbey, General Van. si t- 
taft, eldest son of George Vansittart, Esq: 

5. At Ralharry, parish of Alyth, Mnr- 
ga^-ef Cameron, aged 100 years and five 
moflths. She retained all her faculties, 
and could walk without assistance till 
lately. She had been three times parried, 
but had lived a widowed life for nearly 
50 y^ars. 

— At Leith Hall, Mrs Hay, of Kannes. 

— At Alvcrthorpe Hall, near Wake- 
field, John Jackson, Esq. aged 54. 

<>. At Thavies Inn, London, Horatius, 
second son of Alexander Eraser, Esq. 

^ — At Sunbury, near Edinburgh, James 
Haig, jun. Esq. 

— At Lauder, in the 73d year of his 
age, and 44th of his ministry, the Rev. 
Robert Colville, pastor to the first Uni- 
ted Associate Congregation in that place. 
^ 7. At the Manse of Alloa, Mrs Jean 
Cald, spouse* of the Rev. James Max ton. 

-r At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes William- 
Son, spouse of Mr William Scott, of the 
Bill Chamber, aged CO. 

- — At Turnault, Argyllshire, Lieute- 
nant Archibald Campbell, 5<)th regiment. 

•8. At the Manse of Uosskeen, Ross- 
shire, the Rev. John Ross. 

— At Wells, Mrs Fiddes, wife of Mr 
Fiddes, aged 75. 

— The Rev. Peter Macnee, minister of 
the Scotch Church, Uarington, Northum- 
berland. 

. 10. At Edinburgh, Kenneth McKen- 
zie, Esq. apothecary. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Mit- 
chell, wife of Mr Robert Purdie, music- 
seller. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs J^hn Forman, 
senior* * 

At Edinburgh, Andrew Rennet, 

Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson, late of the 21st regiment, or 
Scotch Fusileers. 

— The Rev. Hugh McAllister, Pdes- 


byterian minister of Loughbrickland, Ire- 
land. 

1 1 . At Greenock, the well-known Alex*, 
ander Cuthill, aged 78. He Was born in 
the parish of Denny, Stirlingshire, on the 
day the battle was fought, which took 
place at Falkirk, within a few miles of 
his birth-place, between the forces of the 
Pretender and the troops of General 
Hawley. He was bred a cabinet-maker 
in Glasgow, and for some time afterwards 
followed that business on board an East- 
lndiaman, in which service he amassed 
several hundred pounds. The whole of 
this money, however, he spent in Lon- 
don with some actors, and afterwards 
took to that profession himself', and soon 
attained to considerable eminence in it. 
He was for many years manager of near- 
ly the whole of the provincial theatres in 
the north of England, and wo£ the means 
of bringing into notice several persons 
who have since distinguished themselves, 
among whom was the late Mr Cooke- 
He was very unfortunate in some of his 
speculations, and lost a considerable sum 
of money by building a theatre at New- 
castle. For the last two years of his life 
he has lived in Greenock under the care 
of some of his relations. The day previ- 
ous to his death he was in his usual state 
of health, and conversed with the utmost , 
calmness and recollection with a gentle- , 
man from Glasgow who visited him. He 
possessed wonderful powers of memory, 
and could repeat the whole of the Scrips 
tures, with the exception of a few chap- 
ters, and all the metre Psalms. 

— At Glenmuick, at the very advanced 
ag^ of 110 years, Peter Grant, alias Du- 
brack, long distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the Culloden Ilero, having fought 
in that memorable anil decisive action. 
Ilis funeral was attended by upwards of • 
300 people, who came from all quartm«of 
the surrounding country, to the extent qfc 
many rfiiles, to pay their last tribute, of ' 
respect to the departed hero. In the truo ; 
Highland style, three pipers wte station- 
ed at the head of the coffin, playing the 
favourite tune of the period of Culloden, ■ 
“ Wha wadna fight for Charlie'S right,” 
while the company present were not uii- 
inindful of their wonted portion of moun- 
tain dew, finishing upwards of an anker 
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of whisky before proceeding to the place 
of interment. < 

11. Near Sumbulpore, in the prime of 
life, Lieutenant Adam Davidson, of the 
11th regiment Bengal native infantry, 
youngest son of the late Robert Davidson, 
Esq. of Pinnaclehill. 

12. At Stonehaven, in the 28th yeariof 

his age, Mr George Main, late of the mer- 
cantile house of Messrs Isaac Low and 
Co. Liverpool. 9 

— At Edinburgh/ Duncan Robertson, 
Esq. of Carron Vale, and of Friendship, 
Saint Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

— At Cassingray, in the parish of 
Carnbee, Ann Brown, at the advanced 
age of ciglity-three. She was born at 
Cassingray, and resided there during the 
whole of her life. Fifty years ago she 
had three children, a son and two (laugh- 
ters, at one.birtli, who are still alive, and 
have all families. She worked as a reaper 
for sixty-three successive harvests at Cas- 
singray. 

13. At Sen wick- House, Lady Gordon, 
spouse of Sir John Gordon, Bart, of Earl- 
ston. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Nisbet Glen, 
R.N. 


14. At Freeland, Erskine, Mrs Pene- 
lope Lesslie Johnstone, spouse of Major 
Walker, late 42d foot. 

— At Argile Park, Miss Ann Camp- 
bell, eldest daughter of the late Mr Alex- 
ander Campbell, of Inverary. 

— At her house at Berrywell, near 
'Dunse, Mrs Margaret M'Queen, relict of 
the late Alexander Murray, of Gordon- 
bank. Esq. in the 77th year of her age. 

At Portpatrick, Mrs Susan M'Cul- 
Ipch, spouse to Mr John Lewthwaite, 
comptroller of the customs. 

15. At Auldbar, Patrick Chalmers, 
Esq. of Auldbar, in the eighty-seventh 

W- 

At thq Manse of Kilwinning, sud- 
denly, the ltev. James Stephen, minister 
bf Kilwinning. , 

— } At B^llavy^East Indies, of cholera, 
btain James Wefc 7th Madras light 
bhi ' 1 ■ ; ; ; ■ 

> At Dumfries* Captain William 
M‘Guffi>g, aged 74. Captain M f Guffog 
was, a thorough -bred seaman, and spent 
nearly 60 years of his long life at sea. 


18. At Clune, Captain AndreSv Mtff- 
pherson, aged 84. 

— At Craigforth-FIouse, Colonel -deo. 
Callander of Craigforth. 

19. At Edinburgh, Robert Scott, Esq. 

— At Carron Vale, Robert, second sou 

of the late Duncan Robertson, Esq. of . 
Carron Vale. 

— At Grove Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Catharine Eddington, aged 75. 

— At Maxwelitown, Lieutenant An- 
thony Jaques, R. N. r f 

1 — At London, in the 73d year of7bis 
age, Sir John Qrde, Bart. Admiral of the 
Red. 

— At Kaira, Bombay, Robert Tod, 
M. D. surgeon 4th light dragoons. t ] 

21. At Edinburgh, Mr John Ramsay, 
solicitor. Supreme Courts. 

— At Munich, Eugene Beauharnois, 
Princq.of Eichstadt, formerly Viceroy of 
Italy under Buonaparte. 

— At her house, at Seafield, the Hon. 
Mrs Campbell, of Loohnell, daughter of 
the late George, Lord Saltoun. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Edward 
Hibbert, R.N. third son of George Hib- 
bert, Esq. of Portland Place, London. 

22. At Stanhope, Mr Archibald Oliver 

Davidson, surgeon, aged 26/ who, had ly? 
lived, would have been an ornament to 
his profession. « 

— At his seat, Stokcton House, near 
Saltash, the Hon. Michael De Courcy. 

23. At llhynd, John Wingate, Esq, of 

Rhynd. * 

— At Donnington Priory, Berks, Ad- 
miral Sir A. Bertie, Bart. IC. C. B. aged 
seventy. 1 

— At Edinburgh, .Richard Hotchtis, 
Esq. of Tcmplehall, W. S. 

24. At Ayr, Ebenezcr Shaw, Esq. of 

Drum rash, for many years town treasurer 
there. J 1 

— At Dundee, John Jobson, Esq. of 
Rosemount, aged 71. 

— At Airdrie House, Miss Margaret 
Aitehison, o/ Rochsolloch and Airdrie, 
aged about 85 years, much and la- 
mented by all her relations, and those 
who had tile pleasure of her a^qhkinta^- 
At tlie same place, on the 27tn, Miss Pe- 
nelope Chrichton Sydserff, aged $bout 46 
years, who had for 3D years beeH the 
frfcnd and companion of Miss Aitehison. 
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It isV jugular and remarkable* fact, that 
Misa S. bad, on different occasions, when 
in •health", expressed a desire that she 
might not live longer than Miss Aitchi- 
son. 

2.5. The Rev. John Russel, Kirkintil- 
lock, in the 36th year of his age, and fifth 
of his ministry. 

— At Edinburgh, Major-General Wil- 
liam George Dacrcs, of Devonshire. 

2 ti. At Tighchunairt, Fortingall, Peter 
Ma^regor, piper to Francis Garden 
(Campbell, Esq. of Troup and Glenlyon* 
in The 76th year of his age. lie was near- 
ly unequalled as a performer on the great 
Highland bagpipe, and was the 'first who 
gained a prize pipe in Scotland. He af- 
terwards became piper to the Highland 
Society of London, and had repeatedly 
the honour of performing before their 
late Majesties. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 72d "year of 
her age, Mrs Margaret Macalister, relict 
of William Handy side. Esq. of Kirk- 
lands. 

27. At Bilbow, in the parish of Tro- 
queer/John Barker, Esq. formerly pro- 
vost of Dumfries. 

— William Tod, Esq. of Birkwood, 
rovost of Lanark, in the 79 th year of 
is age. 

. 29. At Edinburgh, suddenly, Mr Hut- 

chison Dunbar, late merchant in Edin- 
burgh. 

* — At Edgerstone, Roxburghshire, Ann 
Alice, daughter of the late Patrick Linde- 
say, of Wormistone, Esq. 

— At Adra, in Spain, Harriet, daugh- 
ter nf the late William Kirkpatrick, Esq. 
of Conheath. 

Lately. At Berwick, Mrs Forster, wi- 
dow of the late Ralph Forster, Esq. and 

• sister of William Grieve, Esq. of Ord 

• House, aged 78. 

— At Stamford-hill, Mrs Raffles, mo- 
ther of Sir Stamford Raffles, Lieutenant- 
Gqvernor of Bencooltn. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Ran- 
ken, late of Calcutta. 

At Cathcart Manse, county of Ren- 
frew, of a 'short illness, Robert Dow, 

’ JJSq. -A* W* only son of the Rev. David 
Dow, minister of the Gospel, in the 29th 
year of liis age, and much the object of 
jbgajf^tipnajte attachment of his parents, 


and of a numerous circle of respectable 
friends and acquaintances. 

Lately . At Calcutta, Col. Jolm Paton, 
honorary aid-de-camp to the Governor- 
General, and late Commissary-General, 
after a period of forty-one years service 
in the lion. East India Company's mili- 
tary service. 

March 1. AtMaryfield, Stratlipeffer, 
Mrs Elizabeth Stewart, widow of the 
deceased Lieutenant Stewart, R. N. 

— At Dalmejlington, Mr Win. Smith, 
merchant and postmaster. 

— At Newton-upon-Ayr, Captain Da- 
vid Wilson. 

— In Clifford Street, London, Lieute- 
nant-General Sir George Wood, K. C. R. 
of the Hon. East India Company's Ben- 
gal army. 

2. At Avochie, Mrs Gordon, of Avochie, 
widow of the late Peter Gordon, Esq. of 
Avochie, and eldest daughter of John 
Burnett, Esq. of Ulrick, in her eighty- 
fourth year. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dun, widow 
of the Rev. William Dun. 

— At London, in the 69th year of his 
age, Mr Viotti, the celebrated performer 
on the violin. 

— At London, Alexander Ilewat, D.D. 
late of the Scotch Church, Charlestown. 

\. At Glasgow, Roderick Gray, M.D. 

— At Orange Hill, Tobago, the Hon. 
Df- James S. Campbell, one of the mem- 
bers of his Majesty's Council there. 

5. On board the ship Alexander, on 
his passage home from Jamaica, Mr An- 
drew Marjoribanks, second son of Alex- 
ander Marjoribanks, Esq. of Marjori- 
banks. 

■' — At his house, Baxter's Place, Edin- 
burgh, John Gleed, Esq. solicitor of Ex- 
cise in Scotland. 

— At Dundee, Dr Robert Henderson, 
aged 74. ' 

— , At Edinburgh, Mr James Donald- 
son, minister ,of the Berean Congrega- 
tion, in the 75th year of his age, and 47th 
of his ministry. . 

— In London, the Marquis of Titch- 
field, eldest son of the Duke of Portland. 

— At London, Sir Thomas fiell, late 
a sheriff of that city, and treasurer of the 
Scottish Hospital. 

— At the Manse of Morvcn, in the 
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79th year of his age, ami 50th of his mi- 
nistry, the llev. Norman M'Leod, mini- 
ster of that parish. 

*6. At Montreal, Canada, James Hen- 
derson, Esq. son of the late Ur Robert 
Henderson, physician, Dundee. 

7. At Edinburgh, Miss Catherine Ken- 
nedy, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Kennedy, minister of St Madoes, 
Perthshire. 

— At the Grove, the sect of his lord- 
ship, after a long in^ispqsition, Thomas 
Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, Baron Hyde, 
and a Count of the kingdom of Prussia, 
lie completed his 70th year in Decem- 
ber last. His lordship is succeeded in his 
titles by his brother, John Charles Vil- 
liers, now Earl of Clarendon. 

— At Aberdeen, James Moir, aged 
101. He was brother-in-law to the ve- 
teran AUDougal, who supported General 
Wolfe, afteiMie received his mortal wound, 
on the plains of Quebec. The wife oi 
James Moir was buried on the 31st ulti- 
mo, aged 81 ; and her husband died with- 
in an hour after she had been laid in the 
grave. 

— At Edinburgh, William Ramsay, 

Esq. 

9. At Southampton, in the 48th year 
of his age, of consumption, the Right 
Hon. Lord Edward O'Brien, brother to 
the Marquis of Thomond, and son-in- 
law to the Duke of Beaufort. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Barbara 
Rollo. 

- — At Paris, the Duke of Cambeceres. 
Hfe made a considerable figure in the Re- 
volution, and was Second Consul with 
Buonaparte. 

— At Drumore, in the parish of Ki*k- 
rifaiden, in the 105th year of his age, 
John King, officer of his Majesty's Cus- 
toms. He was born in Edinburgh, and 
was^ three days under arms, when the 
cfiiiehs 1 at Edinburgh armed for the de- 
fence of the town in the year 174<6. He 
Used to tell as a joke, that he had been 
tStrec days a soldier, for which he had not 
yet got his pay. 

4bf$. At his seat tit Easton Lodge, in 
jg$sex, the Right Hon. fiharles Viscount 
■lyiktirivin the 73d his' age. 

IPtiL'AI ^Edinburgh , • wfno ■ XMh year of 
her ige , ElM^th I .aura Baillie Hamil- 
ton, third o&Qghtcr of the late Rev. 


Charles Paillie Hamilton, arch-^pfii&m of 
Cleveland. • 

10. At Largs, in the 68th year of*liis 
age, Air James Cook, civil engineer. 

11. In Picardy Place, Edinburgh, in 
the 80th year of her age, Mrs Isobel 
Craustoun, relict of the Rev. James 
S.eott, formerly minister of the gospel at 
Musselburgh. 

— At Newabbey, George Nicholson, 
Esq. 

— At Stranraer, David Stewart, Esq. 
of Duchra,,W. S. 

— At Bellshiel, near Dunse, Air Trios. 
Bertram, at the advanced age of 99. 

12. M Dumfries, Air Robert Paul, 
writer. His horse fell under him about 
fourteen days before, and he was so much 
bruised by the fall, that shortly after he 
was seized with locked jaw, which ter- 
minated his existence. 

— At Edinburgh, Air William Elder, 
accountant. 

— At Edinburgh, James Forman, Et?q. 
W. S. 

— At Edinburgh, Helen Lawrie, wife . 
of James Virtue, merchant. 

— At Gayficld Square, Edinburgh, 
after having given birth to a daughter, 
Mrs L. Franklin. 

— At Brechin, in his 63(fyear, David 
Guthrie, Esq. late provost of that burgh. 

13. At Courthill, Thomas Usher, Esq. 

— At Clifton, Bristol, Mrs Sophia 

Lee, author of the historical novel, enti- 
tled the “ Recess,” the comedy of the 
“ Chapter of Accidents,” &c. 

— Mrs Halliday, relict of the late llev. 
Thomas Halliday, minister of Kelton. 

14. At Edinburgh, Miss Louisa Hope, 
a daughter of the late Commissioner 
Charles Hope, of his Majesty's navy; 

— At Montreal, suddenly, of asphyxia, 
the Rev. T. Hill, assistant to the Rev. 
Mr Easton, in the church of St Peter's 
Street, in Montreal. f f 

15. At the Manse of Earlstoun, the 

Rev. William Shields, aged 71 years. He 
was 43 years a minister of the Church* of 
Scotland, of which 34 Were spent tit West- 
ruther, and the remaining bine at Earl- 
stoun, both in Berwickshire. p 

— At London, Lieutenant Jasbes ReiS, i 
R. N. eldest son of Sir John Reid, Bart. 

L9. At No. 5, Buccleuch Placet Mr 
William Howden, jeweller in Edinburgh. 
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John Aitken, Esq. of 11*11 of Beath. 
« V ^t Cromarty, William Swan, Esq. 
aged 8 6. years. • 

The Rev. Robert Smith, minister 
of Cromarty. 

— At Auchry, Mrs Cumine, wife of 
Archibald Cumine, of Auchry, Esq. 

21. At Streatham Park, in the 55 th 
year of his age, Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
F.R.S. Honorary Secretary to the Royal 
Institution and African Association, Cofh- 
inissary to the University of Cambridge, 
formerly a Fellow of Qucpn’s College, 
uttd Chairman of the Adjourned Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Surrey. 

— At Paris, Walter, only *on of the 
Earl of Airly. 

•— At View Park, Iiurntsfield Links, 
Archibald, youngest son of Mr Inglis, 
banker, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Patou, re- 
lict of the Rev. George Paton, LL.D. in 
her 8 7 th year. 

• - — At Edinburgh, Charles Fothring- 
hain. Esq. 

— Off Cape Coast Castle, of fever, Mr 
Charles Hope Hunter, midshipman, of 
his Majesty's ship Driver, second son of 
the late Rev. William Hunter, minister 
.of Middlebie, aged 20 years. 

, 22. At Trauricston, Edinburgh, An- 

drew Livingston, Esq. of Grobdale. 

— At his house, LansdQwne Place, 
East Bath, Lieutenant-Colonel Hill, royal 
• marines, aged upwards of 90 years, one 
of the oldest officers in his Majesty's ser- 
vice, having served in the reign of King 
George the Second. 

— At Durham, Michael Balfour, Esq. 
latfc surgeon in the 8th royal veteran bat- 
talion. 

23. At Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Alary Thomson, wife of Mr James 
> Lcechman; merchant. 

— At her house, in Linlithgow, Mrs 
Watson, widow of James W atson, Esq. 
qf Bridge Castle. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Dickson, wi- 
dow of Captain Alexander Dickson, late 
of Ihe royal artillery. 

AtH<mkirk Manse, Mrs Jean Scott, 
wife of the Rev. B. Dickieson, minister of 
HobkirJk. 

—h- Sijr Q. Chctwynd, Bart, in the 85th 
year of his age. 


25. At the Rolls House, London, the 
Right Hon. Sir T. Plumer, Master of the 
Rolls, in the 71st year of his age. 

— At No. 6 ? Dewar Place, Edinburgh, 
in the 82d year of his age. Lieutenant 
Alexander APKenzie, late of the 9tli 
royal veteran battalion. 

— At Islington Pen, St Andrew's, Ja- 
maica, at an advanced age, the Hon. 
James Stewart Custos, ami late one of 
the representatives in the Hon. House of 
Assembly for that parish ; also a Judge 
in the Supreme C8urt of Judicature, and 
Auditor General and Surveyor of the pa- 
rish revenues. 

26. At Leith, George B, Vair, Esq. 
merchant, aged 29 years. 

— . At Linlithgow, Air Wm. Younger, 
brewer, in the 32(1 year of his age. 

— At Craigforth House, Aliss Callan- 
der. 

27. At St Andrews, Wm. Uotheram, 
»Esq. 

— At Edinbuigb, Miss Elizabeth 
Campbell, aged 80. 

28. At Edinburgh, Air William Gray, 
merchant. 

29. At Marig, island of Harris, Cap- 
tain Kenneth Campbell, late paymaster 
of the Regiment of the Isles. 

30. At Rome, Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire, widow of the late Duke, and 
sister to the present Earl of Bristol, in 
the 65th year of her age. 

— At Mavisbank House, Airs Duncan, 
of Dam side. 

— At Dunfermline, Aliss Janet Bowes. 

31. At his house in the Regent’s Park, 
London, the Right Hon. Lord George 
Coleraine, in the 73d year of his age. 
His lordship was better known as the ec- 
centric Colonel Danger. 

— At Edinburgh, Aliss AlapdonakJ, 
daughter of the late Lieu tenant- Colonel 
Macdonald, 84th regiment. 

— At London, Lieutenant JebtTWW- 
lace, Jpte of the 13tli, light dragoons. , 

Aran, 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs 
Hamilton, wjfe of Air Ale** WapdU#», , 
surgeon, U. N. ! > 

— At Daftmill, Airs Walker of Daft- 
mill, in the 90th year of hear age. * 

2. At York Place, Edinburgh, Jarae 
Emily, second daughter s of Dr Gilles- 
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2. At Williamfield, Mr D. Macdonald, 
merchant inLeith. 

—At Edinburgh* MisS Elizabeth Dick- 
son, daughter of the late David Dickson 
of Kilbucho, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Fife, Esq. 
Fellow of the lioyal College of Surgeons, 
Assistant to the late Dr Monro, and Au- 
thor of the System and Compendium of 
Anatomy. 

— At Quebec, in the 29 tn year of his 
age, Robert, son of the late Henry John- 
ston, Esq. of Meadowoank. 

3. At Banff, Lieut.-Colonel James Ro- 
binson. 

—At Ayr, Hamilton Douglas Boswell, 
Esq. of Garallan. — Mr Boswell’s death 
was strikingly sudden and unexpected. 
On the afternoon of Saturday he went 
out to enjoy his accustomed walk — spent 
the evening and supped with his family 
in his usual spirits — retired to bed a little 
before eleven, apparently in perfect health, 
— and in less than a quarter of an hour 
he was a corpse. 

— At Picardy Place, Edinburgh, Alex. 
Leannonth, Esq. 

— At Lathnsk, Alexander, third son 
of William Johnston, Esq. of Lathrisk. 

4. At Edinburgh, James Paterson, Esq. 
of Carpow. 

— At his father's house, in the parish 
of Foveran, near Aberdeen, Mr John Li- 
gerwood, assistant-surgeon to the forces, 
Ireland. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ferguson Blair, 
wife of Adam Fergussonof Woodhill, Esq. 

— At Linlithgow, Mrs Helen Marga- 
ret Ferrier, wife of Thomas Liston, Esq. 
Sheriff-clerk of Linlithgow-shire, second 
daughter of the late Major-General Fqr- 
riar. 

— At Hampstead, Mary, eldeRt sur- 
viving daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Macdonald Lockhart of Lee and Cam- 
Vatb|*Bart. 

5. At Burnfoot of Menmuir, William 
Byres, in the U9d yepof his age. c 

— At Afuirki&j mi Thomas Cunning- 
* ham, aged 81 . . H . * ■ 

— At Ediabttrgh, Mrs Ann Knight, 
widow of MrGilbertMaar, jun. writer, 
Edinburgh. 

0. A4^his British 

Museum, in his 70th ycdUwitev. Thx>- 


mas Maurice, author of u Imliaq Anti- 
quities/' tile “Ancient and Modern jfti$« 
tory of Hi n dost an/* and many .other ce- 
lebrated productions. He was the inti- 
mate friend and contemporary of Sir W, 
Jones, and was patronized by Dr John- 
son. j 

6. At Edinburgh, Samuel Douglas, of 
Netherlaw, Es<J. 

— At Dumbarton Castle, Major Gg- 
ntral Islay Ferrier, Lieut.- Governor of 
tnat garrison, in the 78th year of his 
age. 

— At Burntisland, Mary Jane, orriy 
daughter of John Aytoun, Esq. of Incli- 
dairney. , 

7. Michael Kidston, third son of the 
Rev. William Kidston, Glasgow. 

9. At Winchester, Andrew Crawford, 
sen. M. D. 

— At Calcutta, Mr Hall Jop, and on 
the 27th of same month, at same, place, 
Mr William Sibbald Jop, both sons of 
the late Mr Robert Jop, merchant, Leith. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Corbett of 
Kcnmuir, Lanarkshire. ‘ 

— At Duddingstone House, the Right 
Hon. Lady Caroline Ann Macdonald of 
Clanronald, in consequence of a cold 
caught some days after the birth of her. 
sixth child. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mary Ann Leslie 
Lindesay, daughter of the late Patrick 
Lindesay, Esq. of Wormistone. 

— At Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Airs 
Ann Balfour, relict of William Thomas 
Wishart, Esq. of Foxhall. 

12. At Wilton Cottage, Somerset, Lady 
Elizabeth Farrington, in the 75th year 
of her age, relict of General Sir Anthony 
Farrington, Bart, late of Blackbqatb, 
Kent. 

— At Rothesay, the Ilev. Archibald 
M f Lea, minister of that parish, in tile 
87th year of his age, and ,62d of his mi- 
nistry. ’ ' . 

13. At Netherby, Cumberland,Sjjr 

James Grant, Bart, aged 62. 1 ( 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Cummin& wife 
of Dr Camming. ,/** . , 

l lu At Edinburgh, H^vid ( 
eldest son of the late Sir 
son of Cantray. ' ^ V’ ’ 

At Glasgow, Captain ^olj^rf Mil- 

mour. * ' 
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14. -At Cottar town of Logiealmond, 
Elspeth Robertson, in the lOOdth year of * 
her age. ’This venerable matron retain- 
ed her health and faculties to the last. 
She had all the predilections of the olden 
time for the days of the Rebellion ; and, 
until within a few days of her death, she 
would trip through the mazy dance with 
any maiden in die district, when John 
Dow's fiddle played up “ The auld Stu* # 
arts back again/* She was rather eccen-* 
trie in her dress, — always preferring the 
faslrion of the days of Queen Anne. She < 
has left a goodly host of children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren. 

— At the manse of Kildonan, the Rev. 
Alexander Sage, minister of that parish, 
in tile 7 2d year of his age, and 37th of 
his ministry. 

15. Sutherland Meek, M.D. late Mem- 
ber of the Medical Board at the presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

16. At Aberdeen, Charles Donaldson, 
Esq. advocate. 

— At Garth, parish of Fortingall, Mar- 
I caret Macdougall, relict of Alex. Mac- 
" dougall, farmer at Garth, in the 103d 
year of Jier age. When above a hundred, 
she thought little of walking from her 
.own house to»Wecm or Aberfeldy, a dis- 
tance of seven miles, and returning be- 
fore breakfast. Last year, she travelled 
to Drnmmohd Castle, which is thirty 
miles distant, and returned next night. 
She was the genealogist of the district ; 
and her retentive memory made her the 
living chronicle of past events. When 
asked if she |praembered the year 1/4-5, 
her uniform answer was, a Oh, that was 
only a yesterday's business ; the Prince's 
year, J was a married wife, and the mo- 
. tlier of a family/' 

- • — Xt Seringapatam, in the 30th year 
, W bis age, after an illness of three days, 

• Lieut. Peter Gordon, 11th regiment N. I. 
Madras establishment, third son of James 
Gordon, Esq. of Littlefolk. 

— ‘At the manse, Falkirk, after along 
illri&si, Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Wii89», minister of Falkirk. 

;H%h Street. Wexford, aged 93, 
fcottfel®* fU^trfck, Esq. Mr Fitz- 
patrick toyed in the army under George 
tba'cKoow/u flie battle Of Bettingen, 
and witnessed, on that memorable occa- 
sion, the remarkable step taken by Lord 
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Stair, in depriving the impetuous Mo- 
narch of the command, and placing him 
under arrest till the day was decided. ^ 

17. At Edinburgh, Mary Anne, the 
youngest daughter of John Elphinston, 
Esq. of the lion. East India Company’s 
service. 

At York Plaee, Edinburgh, Lieut.- 
Colonel Gerrard, of llochsoles, formerly 
Adjutant- General of the army ill Bengal. 

i 8. After a short illness, Edward Jones, 
Bard to the PriiPce of Wales. Mr Jones 
was a native of Merionethshire, in North 
Wales. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Mac- 
donald, spouse of Robert Scott Moncrieff, 
Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, William Carlyle, 
Esq. advocate. 

— At Bath, Captain Alex. Nisbett, 

R. N. , 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henrietta 
Bowman, wife of Mr William Alexander, 
Depute-clerk of Teinds. 

— At Rio Janeiro, Mr John C. M'- 
Dougall, midshipman on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Spartiate, and youngest son 
of the late Duncan M 'Dougall, Esq. Ar- 
dintrivc. ‘ 

— At Chichester Palace, at a very ad- 
vanced age, the Right Rev. Dr John 
Buckner, Bishop of Chichester. 

HI. At his Lordship's residence at Bath, 
Richard, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in the 87 th year of his age. 

— A t Deptford, on board of his Ma- 
jesty's ship Fury, Lieut. Hume Johnston, 

R. N. son of Robert Johnston, Esq. of 
Hutton-IIall. 

~ At Glasgow, Cecilia Murray Ste* 
venson, wife of Mr Andrew Grant, mer> 
chant; and on the 18th current, Cecilia, 
their infant daughter. i ' 

22. At May bole, James Ferguson, Esq. 

late of Littleton. 1 * l ^ v * '• 

— At London, aged S3, Dunbar Dou- 
glas Mhter, Esq. merchant, St Lucia* 
sixth son of die late Rev. Dr Robert Mu- 
ter, minister of Kirkcudbright And; one 
of the Deans of the Chapel Royal, v 

— At Assapok, island of Midi, die * 
Rev. Dugald Campbell, minister of KiU * 
finichen, in the 78th yew of h» age, and 
52d of his ministry, i • • * - - *’ ** 

23. At her house. Prince's Street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Keith of Ravelstoh. 

* 1 
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■ 23.At Ediuhurgh, in the 86th year of 
her age, Mrs Rachel Thomson, relict of 
the late Mr John Douglas, hatter. 

f ^4 At Florence* in the 28 th year of his 
agfe, \Villian) Crosbic, Esq. his Majesty's 
Secretary of Legation, at the Court of 
Tuscany* ^ * 

24. At Stranraer, Hugh M‘Kie, Esq. 
M.IW ' 

— At Rothesay, James Malcolm No- 
ble, E*q. 

2.5. At the New' Huramurns Hotel, 
London, Major-General Francis Stewart 
of Lisraurdie, in the county of Banff’ in 
his 60th year* 

26* At Newton, in the parish of St Vi- 
gean’s, Mrs Scott, of Newton, in the 59tli 
year of her age. 

27. At tiie seat of his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, at Richmond, the Most 
Noble the JVfarquis of Lothian. 

— At Dechmont, William Wilson, 
Esq* 

28* Thomas Scott, Esq. of the Retreat, 
Downham, Norfolk. 

;**r At Stamford Hill, near* London, 
Jean, wile of Captain John Gordon, R.A., 
and youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Ogilvy of Old Aberdeen. 

29i At his house, Lower Belgrave 
Place, London, George Yeats, Esq. of 
the Navy Office. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Henrietta*Af- 
fleek, relict of Dr Alex. Murray, Profes- 
sor of Oriental Languages in the Uuiver- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

Hope Balfour, daughter of the 
late George Balfour, Esq. W. S. 

. *,— * At Jamaica, Mr Peter Grace, son 
of the late Dr Grace, of Cupar. 

, AtTotquoy, Devonshire, Miss £u- 
gbemia BaRanrine, daughter of the late 
Patrkk-Rallantine, Esq of Orchard. 

— At Eainbuigh, Mr David Sime, 
dterif to the British Linen Company, 

'itHLutifU k\ iv 

— At Grilmour Place, Edinburgh, the 
Itab t of the Associate 
Cimgi^donilWetTow. 

iMteiy, M Ida house, Clerk Street, Mr 
late tainter, Edinburgh, in 
the 66d year of tes^age^ ' 

, Mrs 


Lateltf* At the Bay of Balui, Mississip- 
pi, Cady Lafbniaine, aged 187. ' 

— On his estate in South Russia," the 
Counsellor of State, Von Kapnist, aged 
68, one of the most celebrated Russian 
poets of the present day. 

— At Chelsea, Robert Hall, M.D. late 
Surgeon to the Forces, a descendant of 
the ancient Border family of the Halls of 
Newbiggen, and great-grandson of Heary 
4 Hall of Haughhead, the celebrated Co- 
venanter, who fought at Both well Bridge, 
Drumclogj &c. e « t 

— At Pwllcornel, near Bronwydd, 
Carmarthenshire, at the advanced age of 
106* yetfrs, William Matthias. He re- 
tained his faculties to the last. 

— At Rome, his Eminence Cardinal 
Gonsalvi. This great minister, who had 
governed Rome for nearly 23 years, and 
to whom Pius VII. was warmly attached, 
fell a victim to his long and dreadful suf- 
ferings, which he bore with admirable 
fortitude and true Christian patience and 
piety. 

— In his 80th year, 4 the Rev. Dr Ford, 
late Ordinary in Newgate. 

— In the 73d year of his age, the Rev. 
Richard Thomas Gough, uncle of Lord 
Calthorpe. * 

— At her son’s house, 11, Society, 
Mrs James Brewster, aged 74. 

— At her house at Chelsea, the Lady 
Caroline Anne BruSeneU Bruce, eldest 
sister of the Marquis of Aylesbury. 

— At London, Luke White, Esq. M-P- 
for the cqupty of Leitrim. 

M^y Jv At his residence in Argyle- 
shire,Aehn Macalister, Esq. of Cqut, in 
the 82d year of his age. The memory 
of this gentleman will be long cherished, 
and associated with the fondest re collets* , 
tions, by the rich as well as the iSoqr of 
the neighbourhood where he so long h* 
ved universally honoured and. respected. , 
2. At Dundee, Mr James Stewart, sur- 
geon, aged 81, ' * 

— Mrs Agnes Hunter, spouse of Mr 
William Marshall, jeweller in Edia* . 
burgh* ... . a* v • ;• • • 

At Edinburgh, Mrs MSryBucba- 
naa> daughter of t he late John Bitch**’ 
nanof Arnprier, Esq. * 

— Mr Thomas Thomson* overseer, 
Plantation Plaisance, mist coast Demera- 
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. ray son of the late Mr Alexander Thom- 
soh, tobacconist, Edinburgh. 

6? At I JTndon, the widow of the Right 
Hon. William Windham* 

6. At sea, Colin Bruce, Esq. on his 
* passage from Jamaica, aged 29. 

. — At Foveran House, Abcrdeen-shire, 

John Robertson, Esq. of Foveran. • 
9. At Kingston; Jamaica; Dr Colin 
Campbell, formerly of Greenock. • 

13.* At Norham, Lieutenant Cornelius* 
Murray, of the 101st regiment, son of 
the t iate Daniel Murray, Esq? of Over- « 
duditamd Cbristianbank, aged 33. 

IT. At the Fort of Hoenghur, aged 
33, in the Protected Hill Territory, Su- 
bathoo, whither he had retired on the 
invalid establishment, Captain William 
Walker, of the native infantry, eldest 
son of the late Rev. William Walker, of 
St Cyrus, near Montrose. 

18. At Islington, in his 31st year, the 
Rev. George Strahan, D.D. Prebendary 
of Rochester, Rector of Kingsdown, Kent, 
and Vicar of Islington. Dr S. was the 
second of the three sons of the late emi- 
nent printer, William Strahan, Esq. M.P. 
and elder brother to Andrew Strahan, 
Esq. the present printer to the King, and 
many years M.P* 

♦19. AtBervie, Dr Robert Napier. 

# .20. At Assam, of the cholera morbus, 
while in command of the troops belong- 
ing to the East India Company sent to 
that country. Colonel George M f Morine. 

3JL At Litchfield, Connecticut, Mr 
John Cotton, aged 108" years, a revolu- 
tionary pensioner. Mr Cotton served 
seventy ears in the -old French war, and 
seven wars in the revolutionary war. 

board the ship Charlotte, off 
.the Cape of- Good Hope, Mr William 
Gampbtell Farquharson, second son of the 
William Farquharson, physician 
, in Edinburgh* 

At Leith, Mr Alex. Paterson, iron- 
monger, (late of S tiding.) 
i>i- John Parry, Esq* Vice Warden of 
the tgftanaries for Devonshire, and for- 
merlypropriet^jr of the London Courier. 

^ Mrs Elizabeth Sinclair, relict of 
fhorllth' John Mackenzie, Esq. of Jamai- 
ca, and sister of the Rite Sir Alex. Sin- 
chir/afDunb&th, Bart* * 

■/!**; ACDysart, Mrs Grace Reddie, re- 
lict of Lieut. James Black, R.N. 


23. At Allo^ Captain Robert Hender- 
,son. * 

25. At Kandy, of a fever caught on an 
official tour in the Seven Kories, the Hon/ 
Sir John D'Oly, Bart, a member of his 
Majesty's Council in Ceylon, a Resident, 
and First Commissioner of Government, 
in the Kandvan Provinces. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Crawford, senior, of 
Ardmillan. 

26\ At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Hutton, 
eldest daughter of the late John Hutton, 
Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

— In East lleech, Taunton, Mr John 
Taylor, in the 109th year of his age. He 
was a butcher, and regularly attended the 
markets of Taunton, Wellington, and 
Wyviliscombe, upwards of sixty years. 
He has left two sons, the eldest of whom 
is 87, and the youngest 64. 

— At Montcallier, near Tyrin, Cape! 

Esq. 

27. In Lower Brook Street, London, 
Mrs Rattray, widow of the late Colonel 
John Rattray, of Craighall, Perthshire. 

28. At his seat, Hawkstone, Salop, 
Sir John Hill, Bart., in the 84th year of 
his age. 

— At Banff, Mrs Gordon, widow of 
the Rev. Abercromby Gordon, minister 
of Banff. 

— At London, John Locke, M.D. late 
of Glasgow. 

29. At the Lairg Cottage, near Tain, 
Lieut. J. P* Gordon, half-pay 71st regi- 
ment. 

— At his house in Forth Street, Edin- 
burgh, David Kinnear, Esq. banker. 

— At Hastings, in Sussex, Robert 
Alexander Paterson Wallace, Esq. otniy 
son *of the deceased Major Robert Wal<* 
laoe, of the 17th foot, and grandson of 
the late Alex. Wallace/ Esq- banker in 
Edinburgh. t 

30. At Square Point of CrOssmiclmef,* 

William Rae, Esq. late of Dunjarg, aged* 
85 years* ’ <* ; '« • 

— At Coats House, Major-General 
Nicholas Carnegie, of the Hero* Esat ln- 
dia Compands Bengal establishment. 

31. At ‘Bath, the Lady of Sir George 
Abercromby Robinson, Baft : r 

— At Bilbow, parish of Troqueer, 
Miss Eleanor Lidd erdak, 4bmghte$ofjhe 
late Robertson Lk&iesdale, Esq. of Cfes- 
tlemilk. * 
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31. At s'tai- Bank, File., Mr Thomas <>. At Kirkconpil manse, in the 18th . . 
Erskiije Pat lull o, aged IS? third son of | year of her age/ Mrs Elizabeth M‘Lc#h, 
Robert Pattullo,,Esq. wife of the Rev. James Richardson, mi- 

•* — At Buenos Ayres, Captain Peter nister of that parish. 

Sheriff, of the. Antelope, second son of — ~ At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Johnston,' 

the late Mr Thomas Sheriff, shipmaster, wife of William Johnston, Esq. of Lath* *• 
Dunbar. risk, and only surviving daughter of Mr , 

Lately. At his house, in Soho Square, S. Douglas. * 

London,, Richard Payne Knight, Esq. — At Rangoon, Eastlpdics, Lieutenant 
(who had long been distinguished in the Alex. Trotter Lindesay, of the 22d Ma- 
literary circles of Europe,^ suddenly, of tive infantry, youngest son of tlic late * 
an apoplectic affection. 4 lie had the re- Major Martin Eccles Lindesay. 
putation of being one of the most cmi- , 7. At Kandy, Island of Ceylon, M r 

nent Creek scholars of his day, and was Peter Maury, of the army medicc! otaff, 
deeply conversant in all matters of lite- second son of Mr A. Maury, 138, George 
rary antiquity. Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Clifton, suddenly, Lieut.-Col- — At his house in York Place, Edm- 
ond Samuel Hall, C.B., of his Majesty’s burgh, John Blackwell, Esq. advocate. 

(i 5th regiment, 8. At Malvern, Lieut.-Colonel Ilous- 

Junjb 1. At his house in Queen Street, toun. 

Edinburgh, Alexander Wylie, doctor of 9. In South Audley Street, London, 
medicine. # Thonflas Chevalier, Esq.,surgeon extraor- 

— At Madras, Mrs Isabella Allan, dinary to the King, and Professor of Ana- 
wife of P. Cleghorn, Esq. barrister at law, tomy and Surgery to the Royal College 
and Ilegistrar of the Supreme Court of of Surgeons in London. 

Madras. At Kirkwall, in Orkney, the Rev. Roi 

2. At Edinburgh, Samuel Watson, Esq. bert Yule, minister of the Gospel there, 

solicitor at law. — At Quebec, Ensign J. D. Cogan, of 

— At Fin try, Stirlingshire, Janet Wa- the G8th regiment. 

ters, aged 100. She had 1.3 children, 53 18. At Rankcilour Hous£, Mrs Mary, 

grand children, and 40 great- grand-chil- Maitland, widow of the late Charles Mai4-* 
dren — total , JOG. Eight of her children land, Esq. younger, of Rankeilour. 
died in infancy ; of course, only five of 11. At Edinburgh, Thomas Ferguson* 
her children have any offspring. * Esq. of Baledmund, in the 23d year of 

3. At Fyvie, the Hon. Mrs Gordon, his age. # 

relief of the late General the Hon. Wil- — At Stirling, the Rev. Archibald 
liam Gordon of Fyvie, in the 81st year Bruce, one of the ministers of that pa- 
of her age. rish. 

— At Edinburgh, Daniel Ramsay, of 12. At the Countess's Bush, county of 

Falla, aged (if years. Kilkenny, Mary Costello, aged l()2years. 

m 4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Abercrombie, Her mother, Matilda Pickman, v didaure- 
widow of the late Rev. George Abercrom- cisely at the same age. Her .grandmother ^ 
bie, one of the ministers of Aberdeen. died at the age of 120. Her great-gi'and- * 

— - At the Cane of Good Hope, where mother's age is not exactly ktfpVeh/bfct# 
he h^d gone for fherecpvery of his health, exceeded 125 years, and long before her , 
Captain Thomas Mackenzie, only son of death she had to be rocked in > cradle 
the late Don^d Maqkenzie, Esq.of Hart- like an infant. Ctfstet^s*brblft& 1 

Retd. ^ \ lived beyond a horned years j jat tfte age 

5. At Lauded Mpi. Daw$pn, Esq. sur- of 90 he forked regularly, fcoul<Ttru| 
geon, Cmer Magistrate of the burgh of down. h^lF'an apre of heavy' gra&jltr brie 
Lauder. ,, . 1 v ’ ’■ day." 1 ' //* ^ 

’ ^4..AfcBog.ip|£. r Cathcatt, Miss fcagan, 4- At Calcutta, Sir' John! 

, K \ K.&& aLieut.-GettbralfcWHod. 

Jta jCayendish p&y'ssefyice, ag^d ^O. 

SqAareJ; Eh, Simpn interred on the 18ih ’ in tho eyehing/ fe- 

Faijley, agw 78. tween Hyd and six o'clock, att^itletl by his 
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Excellency the Commander-in-cliief, all 
the GeneruLStaff, and a large body of ci- 
vilians; who assembled to pay the last tri- 
bute of respect to one of the oldest officers 
.*<)£ the Hon. Company's service in India. 

' *13. At Dumfries, Mr James Gibson, 
merchant. • 

— At Edinburgh, in the 50th year of’ 
his ^ge, Mr Jam #5 Souter, slater to his 
Majesty. 

— At his house, Blythswood Place, 
ilasgow, William Monteith, Ksq. 

l^i^'aulkmills of Letnam, Mr 
Patrick Stirling, aged 82 years. 

— At Thurso, Mrs Pringle, ivift of 
Mr Rpbert Pringle, collector of Excise. 

15. At Stirling, Mrs Gleig, wife of the 
Eight llev. Bishop Gleig. 

16. In Dublin, Walter Thom, Esq. 

of Aberdeen, formerly editor of the Cor- 
respondent, and for the last few years, 
joint proprietor and editor of the Dublin 
Journal, , 

— At Weymouth, in liis 30th year, 
George Mclhs, Esq. of Perthshire, ha- 
ving arrived ill England from Calcutta, 
in the Kingston, only twelve days before. 

* — At 2, Arniston Place, Major Colin 

Campbell, of Stracbur. 

• # 1 7. At his Vesidence in Lower Gros- 
venor Street, London, the Right Hon. 
kdrd Henry Thomas Howard Molyncux 
Howard, Deputy Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land, and brother to his Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk. His Lordship was a Pro- 
testjfnt. lie represented the city of Glou- 
cester in "several Parliaments, and sat in 
the present Parliament for Steyning. 

— , At Pau, capital ,of the Basse Pyre- 
nees, Major Stuart Maxwell, of the ltoyal 
Artillery/ This gallant officer died in 
tlya prime of fife, his constitution having 
hr^jearly worn out in the service of his 
•■Clftmtry. His remains repose hot far dis- 
‘taut # £rom one of the brilliant achieve- 
ments pf the British army, at which he 
had the honour to g^sist — the battle of 
Grth^. , ( He served several campaigns in 
the P^iinsular war ; commanded f Bri- 
gade of Artillery at the battle of Vitio- 
ria; a Companion of the Most Ho- 
nouiible? jMRitary Order of' tlie Bath ; 
and knoyrn jto the literary world as the 
author, of a Poem, entitled “ The Battle 
of the Bridge/' • 

IP. At her residence, No. 13, Seymour 


Place, Little Chelsea, Domla Maria Thc- 
sa del lliego y Eicgo, widow of General 
on Rafael del Riego y Eicgo. 

19. At his house. Grange Toll, near 
Edinburgh, Mr Robert Wight, late far- 
mer, West Byres, Ormiston, in the 78tli 
year of his age. 

~ At Moffat, very Suddenly, Alex. 
Moffat, Esq. of Loch Urr, aged 68 years. 

19. At Madeira, jn consequence of a 
* fall from his fiorsc. Ensign Robert Ha- 
milton FothcringBamf of the Bengal in- 

Vantry, aged 19, only son of the late Major 
J. Kotheringham, of the Madras engineers. 

20. At Dcvonport, W. Cumming, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and Compa- 
nion of the Mo^t Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

— At Jlath, the Hon. Alexina Dun- 
can, eldest daughter of Viscount Duncan. 

— At Portfield, Mr' William Edgar ? 
merchant in Glasgow. 

21. At Jamaica, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, Alex. Cunningham, Esq. son of the 
late William Cunningham, of Cairncur- 
ran. Esq. 

— At Scotstown, Alex. Moir, of Scots- 
town, Esq. 

22. At Frome, Mary White, aged 105 
years. 

23. At Warriston House, MisS ' Mary 
Brown, eldest daughter of the late Capr/ 
Robert Brown, Leith. 

24. At Bangalore, Capt. Henry Tho- 
mas Rudyerd, son of Li cut. - General R ud- 

erd, royal engineers, a distinguished and 
ighly- esteemed officer of the Madras ar- 
tillery, whose loss will be universally re- 
gretted by the Madras arrtijr. 

At Currie, Mr Thgmas HaffiiltOU, 
senior, late builder in Edinburgh. ' ' «■ 

26. At Rucliill, Miss Dreghorp, daugh- 
ter of the late Rdbert Dreghorn, of Blo- 
chairn. - T 

— At Stranraei*, Provbst Kerr, bf 
raer. ‘ K t . " ' * ' r ^ 

— At # Heatberwi&c Hohsfe, Ea^it jjjfc'' 
thian, George, eldest son of Capt. W. H. 
Hardyman, Hon. East fndhT Company's 
nav^l service. - ^ ^ „ 

— At Girvan, Mr Andrew Kifk^aged 
74. He was 51 yeifs piirbbftiisi school- 
master in the parish’/ . * 

— At Salem, neat Madras, ftoWrt 
John Hiinter, Esq. s6n of the late fey 
John Hunter, Consul General in Smu’; 
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and at the dame place, on die 3d July, 
Mrs Hunter. f 

26. At Poonah, Lieut. R. S. Gibsou 
(second son of Mr George Gibson, mer- 
chant in Leith,) of the 6th regiment Bom- 
bay native infantry. , 

27. At Thornton House, Anna, eldest 
daughter of Colonel Cunningham. v 

— At Haddinglon, Mr William Shiells, 

' late brCwer there, in the 67 th year of his age. 

— At Milton Cottage, ‘Captain George 
Macpherson, R. N.c* * * 

— At George Town, in the district of' 
Columbia, North America, Thomas Wil- 
son, Esq* of Dullatur, advocate. 

28. At Preston pans, Ann Comb, daugh- 
ter of the late James Comb, Esq. 

— In James's Square^ Edinburgh, Mrs 
, Mary Hardy, relict of Mr James Gil- 
christ, navy agent, London. 

29. At t Frenich, parish of Aberfoyle, 
Alex. Graham, Esq. of * Stronemacnair, 
aged 101 years. 

— At Bandirran, aged seven years, 
William, only son of J. M. Naim, Esq. 
of Dunsinane. 

— At Burghead, the Rev. Lewis Gor- 
*flkm, D.D. one of the ministers of Elgin, 
itt the 76th year of his age, and the 55tli 
■ of his ministry. 

30. At Burnside of Dalbeattie, David 
Copland, Esq. late of Gregory. 

— At Burro wmuirhead, Mrs Janet 
Spottiswood, spouse of Mr John Robert- 
son of Lawhead. 

—At Paddington, William Ellice, Esq. 
in the 41st year of his age. 

—At Trichinopoly, John Malcolm, Esq. 
Assistant-surgeon in the Hon. East India 
Company's service. 

it Lately. At Paris, General John Mur- 
ray, aged 86. He had scaled his Ma- 
jesty 60 Hjte&rr in diflferent f |arts of the 
world, antiwar twelve years a prisoner in 
France under Napoleon'^ Government. 
His eldest sib, Major-General Murray, 
was late Governor s* Demevar a.* 


July!. At Kielbum, parish of Lau- 
rencekirk, after ten years* confinement |>y 
rheumatism, which she bore witlv exem- 
plary fortitude and resignation, Elisabeth, 
wife of Lieut. Scott, half-pay 62d regi-, 
ment. * 

— In Duke Street, St James's Lon- 
don, Major-General Lachlan Macquarie, 
late Governor of New South Wales, in 
r the 63d year of his age. * 

2. Mrs Grizel Smart, relict of Mr 
William Cunningham, Haddington. 

3. At her house in Berkeley Square, 
London, the Dowager Countesri L <fl' Albe- 
marle, in the 82d year of her age. 

— At Clifton, at the advanced age of 
93 years, William Compton, Esq.JLL.D. 
Chancellor of the diocese of Ely. 

4. In Cavendish Square, London, after 
a sudden relapse of illness, the Countess 
of Bpwnlow, 

— At Glasgow, Adam Graham, Esq. 
of Craigallian. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Mobdic, 
of the Auditor's Office, Exchequer. 

— At Demerara, John Macifrtyre, Esq. 
late merchant in Liverpool. 

5. At Abbey St Radian's, Mr Andrew 
Wallace, teacher of mathematics in Edin- 
burgh. 

— At the manse of Liff, William Scott, 
second son of the Rev. George Addison, 

7. At London, in his 81st year. Sir 
George Wood, Knt. late one of the Jla- 
rons of the Court of Exchequer. 

8. At her house in Brighton, Amelia 
Charlotte, second daughter of the late 
Archibald Grant, of PittencriefF, Esq. 

* — At Greenock, Thomas Ramsay, Esq. 
in the 85th year of his age. 

— At Wakefield, Janet, wiffe of Daniel 
Maude, Esq. and second daughter of, the 
late George Munro, Esq. of Calderiran$.. 

— From inflammation, after an ilfnew* 
of two days, George Earl of Tyrone, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Water- 
fora. „ - 


— At Vienna, the Austrian Finance 
Minister, tkmnt Von Stadion. 

, -ii% Rutland Street, Cheltenham, 
^ extraordinary age of 

fr Sbalden Lodge, Hants, aged 45, 
* Lipt^Coionel Arthur Johnstone, late 
Aswstant-Commandatit at Jhe Royal Mi- 
liuty C<fll^Farnh*m. V 


— At Harrowglte, in the 19th year of 
her age, Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
late Benjamin Outran*, Esq* ofButtorly 
Hall. - ' V 

9, At Mortimer Cottage, Berkshire, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late David Mur- 
ky, Esq. brother of Loid Elibank, and 
daughter of the late Right HohrTltomas 
Harley. 
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9/ At Fort WiUitm, Mr Thflmas Gil- 
le?pie, tenant at Ardaehy, one of the most 
ext&uave store-formas in the north of 
Scotland. ' 

— At Wellington Place, Leith, Mr 
James Marr, corn merchant. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Arpi Aitken, wife 
of Mr John Grey, merchant there. 

— At sea, on #lns passage home from 
Jaltiaica, Colin Stewart Bruce, Esq. of 
Seafdrth. - 

— *At Balfron manse, the Rev. James 
Jeffrey, ip the 75th year of ltis age, and# 
37tliw£is ministry. 

11. At sea, on board the ship Helen 
from Trinidad, whither he had gone for 
the recovery of Ins health, Mr James 
Hunter Bogle, second son of the late Al- 
lan Bogle, Esq. Glasgow. 

At Newck, Mrs James Haig. 

— After a long and painful illness, 
William Henderson, Esq. of Kunnolm. 

— At Inverary, Major-General Du- 
gald Campbell. , 

-*■ At Glasgow, Mr John Thomson, 
merchant, aged 71. * 

— At Calder Hall, near Carlisle, Isa- 
bella Amr, eldest daughter of General Sir 
R. iEmilius Irving, Bart., late of Wood- 
. house. • 

• 13. At Ironside House, Abbeyhill, 
^Edinburgh, Ann Somerville, aged 73, re- 
lict of the late Mr David Gray, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— At F reeland, Penelope Leslie, daugh- 
ter of Major W alker. 

• — At Leich, William Henderson, Esq. 
of Bardister, Shetland, in the 69th year 
of hi# age. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret IVTac- 
do a aid, wife of Captain John Macdonald, 

, barrack-master, Edinburgh, and youngest 
lister # of Sir William Bulkeley Hughes 
^JortMascoch, county of Anglesea, North 
. Wales. * 

J5. At Edinburgh, Gilbert Hutcheson, 
Esq^ Depute Judge Advocate for Seet- 

... v<- At tbe Cottage of Rockhall, Mary 
Ann/ third daughter of Alex. Grierson, 
x Esq. younger,’ of Lag, 

— ‘ At Brunstain, Mrs Brown, wife of 
Mr John Brown, farmer there. 

17. At Meadow Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
, Catherine Webster, widow of tho Rev. 
John Webster. 


17. At -Ploug Wands, near Edinburgh, 
.Mary, daughter of Alex. Fraser, Esq*< ac- 
Vsountant, . * \ ,, ,, . 

— At Walker Street* , Edinburgh/ 
George Sandilands, Esq. - 

19. Charles Louis Soepndat* Baron de 
Montesquieu, of BridgOrDiJl Douse, in 
Kent, and of the Chatear de* J^abrnde, 
near Bourdeaux, South of France. He 
was formerly a distinguished officer in 
the French service, or an ancient and 
noble family of*Gu#ennq, and descended 
of the illustrious Montesquieu, one of the 
greatest ornaments of French literature. 
The Baron settled in Kent, after the, re- 
volution of France. 

— At Gogar Lodge, Mrs Dr Stewart 
— At Edinburgh, the Rev; Dr Tho- 
mas Fleming, one of the minister® *of 
Edinburgh, in the 70th year of his agp, 
and 45th of his ministry. 

,20. At Ruth well Cottage* Mrs Ann 
M ‘Murdo, relict of the Rev. George Dun- 
can, minister of Lochrutton, iri fhe 79th 
year of her age. 

— At New York, of remittent, fever, 
Mr Ebenezer Richardson, of Glasgow. 

— At his house in .Bridgend, Perth, 
Patrick Richardson, Esq. of Flaffield, 
some time one of the magistrates of 
Perth. „ j 

— At Banff, Miss Gordon, I .ogie, agtd 
70., » * ‘ t 

21. At Acra, west coast of Africa,*Alex. 
Mackay Geddes, M.l). Assistant}* surgeon 
Royal African colonial, corps; vpungest 
son of John Geddes, Esq. late of the Ad- 
jutant-GeneraVs department, NortkBri. 
tain. m ’< ..<■■■. 

— At the Priory, Stanmore, Lftdy^au< 
Gcfrdon, eldest daughter of thefori g 
Aberdeen. , Ui v ... 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ann >Gar&cp, 
widow of the late Dr W«1 k#* af ; Lawr«»$e- 
kirk. • .hr; ■» mil 

« 22. At Falmouth, in the 
his age* George MuuE 0 , EUq,; ^ 
lony of Berbice. ,/ 

— At Portobdlo, Mn 
boy* . * " ■ furrPr?H id -M... 

~r At Glasgow, in the ^t^.ycaif of his 
age, William Pattison, Esq. late mer- 
chant. t| rrVnladSf w, .. 

— At Babnut%f tb(e Eton; Claud Ir- 
vine BenweU, LorA/3aJ»uta. j * 

— Suddenly, 4 i^;bis camagu,at Areat 
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Canfimly w Bw^Thomas Macnama- 
ra Russell, Esq. Admi ral of the White. 

W.‘ A*?8t Croix, in the 83d year of his t 
age, ,^h» Gordon, Esq. of Cane Val- 

leyV'./M- An 

a a^r At Bombay, Eliza Emma, wife of 
Henry sHt Glass, Esq. Hon. East India 
Company'® civil service. < 

,83. At Edinburg, Mr James Murray, 
late corahmafcer, High Street. 

— At Bristol, Mr Stewart Cruikshank, 
son of Ube late Rev* Alex. Cruikshank, 
minister of M earns. 

— In Charlotte Street, Ayr, Andrew 
Belch, Esq. writer in Ayr. 

84. At Sanson ate, Mexico, George Co- 
chran, Esq. of the house of Robert Co- 
chran and Sons, Paisley. 

/; —* At Stevenson Mains, Mrs Elizabeth 
West, spouse of William Bogue, Esq. of 
Kirkknd. # 

— At Leith, Mr Alex. Smith, raer T 
chant, aged 52. 

25. At Penang, Commodore Charles 
Grant. 

— At Halyburton, Berwickshire, after 
a few days' illness, Mr John Fair bairn, 
long tenant there, and author of “ A 
(Treatise on Sheep-farming, by a Lam- 
mermuir Farmer/ 5 

y 86. At Paris, Charles Smith, son of 
< Patrick Chiene, Esq, late of Pluaug, 

— At Marseilles, Charles Rowatt* of 
Kilkevan, Esq* 

< ' *—.At Mary a Place, Stockbridge, Edin- 
. burgh, Mrs Susan Sangster, wife of Mr 
John Parker, S.S.C. 

; ; ^ At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert 
Doigioneof the ministers of the parish 
iw&flRr Nicholas, Aberdeen, in the 56 th 
jegr of his age, and the 34th of his tfii- 

K i riff* HeriGrace the Duchess of Gordon, 
after a most severe illness of above twelve 

-QUfflifyb rm!.-'} ;i « i ■ * • *<» 

— At Corey Park, near Stirling, Wil- 
liam Drummond,; sen. nurseryman, aged 

'S' : 

— • At Ashmore, Robert Gordon, Esq. 
Hfl# Ashmore, younger Invemettie. 

» the Mom Miss Be- 
thkllwlilorh^" n.i iv ,:j i/.v 'i 

A* lAtcSkHih Wellington Place, Glas* 
^,^Hlkry^oraBon,;l^j.. ?« \ ' 
w-\At manse ofWamphray, the Rev. 


Mr Joseph Kirkpatrick, minister of that 
parish, in the ?5th year of hk age, amf 
47 th of his ministry* : 

28. At Dtih House, Miss Erskine, of 
Dun. t 

— At Monmouth, John Charles Co- 
lins, M.D. of Swansea. ; 

— At Edinburgh, Susan, youngest 
daughter of the late MajoaHatnilton Max- 
well, of Ardwell. • 

* — At Glasgow, Anti Campbell, wife of 
Mr Colin Campbell, merchant them 

* 29. At her house, in Carrubberis Close, 
Edinburgh, Agnes Deborah Catfijfoell, 
aged 81, spouse of the late James Miller, 
preacher ^of the gospel. 

— At her house, Hope Street, ^din- 
burgh, Miss Blair. 

30. At London, Mr William Sharp, 
the greatest engraver this country (per- 
haps Europe) has ever produced. He 
died as he lived, a believer in the divine 
commission and miraculous conception of 
the late Joanna Southcote. * » - 

— At Kilconqubar, Fife* Mrs Magda- 
linc Lizars, wife<of Mr John Brewster, 
printer, 1 1, Society, Edinburgh* < . 

31. At Elgin, Robert Jofcs, Esq. * 

— At Glasgow, Air John Wi]soii, mer- 

chant, in the 80 th year erf his age. ; 

— At Alloa, Mrs Janet Paterson, wift 
of Mr Robert Barton, merchant.' . , 
, — At. the manse of little Dunkeld, 
in the 52d year erf his age, the Rev. Dj 
Alexander Irvine, minister of that pa- 
rish. ■ * 

— At his house, Park Street, Edin- 
burgh, John Brown, Esq. 

Lately . At Drayton, near Abingdon, 
Berks, aged 85, William Hayward, Esq. 
In his lifetime, Mr H. had distributed 
many thousands among his relatives, ne- 
vertheless, he died worth 400,0(X)L,: tlte 
greater part of which he has loft a*norig£ 
them, many of whom tore in indigent ^r- 
cumstances. m v ^ , v i • . - V 

— On his passage to Ektrope, for the 
recovery of his hedfch, Ensign George 
Huntly Gordon, of the Hon. East India 
Company's service^ youngest son of Lieti- 
tenant-General Gordon Cudtmitrg Skene, 
of Pitlurgiand Dyce* > 

— Off Algiers, suddenly, Mr. WRlkm 
Rogers, master of his Mqjebty^ ' ®hip 
Glasgow* ' 1 p- mtwt 
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AffBust i. In Manchester* where he 
vtrasmuch respected, Alexander Living*, 
stftn, a native of Haddington, at the ad- ! 
vanned age of 98 years. In the early 
part of life he served twenty-seven years 
in the Scots Greys, during the German 
war. He had two horsea^shot under him 
at the memorable battle of Minden ; he 
was severely wounded at the battle of 
Bfcfelle, where that distinguished corps 
suffered very much. He was & pensioner 
of Ghelsea Hospital nearly fifty years, 
lie rejoined his faculties rill within a 
feut ' minutes of his death; and a few 
days prior to his dissolution he related 
with enthusiasm the earliesf achieve- 
ments of his active life. He was buried 
at St John's Church with military ho- 
nours/ by order of Lieutenant^Colonel 
Sit Thomas Pate Kankin, commanding 
the Scots Greys, who are now stationed 
in Manchester barracks. This gentleman 
heard of the death of the old soldier, and 
with the true feeling of a military man, 
gave immediate directions for his inter- 
ment to be sanctioned by the attendance 
of a suitable guard, the regimental band 
of musk, who played solemn dirges, a 
horse properly caparisoned, and military 
mourners, consisting of a captain, a sub- 
altern, three serjeants, two corporals, and 
forty privates. The friends of the de- 
ceased were the chief roourneTs, and three 
, volleys were fired over the old man's 
grave. 

, — At Scotscraig House, William Dal- 
gleish. Esq. of Scotscraig 

— At the Manse of Irongray, Mrs Anne 
CojnpbeR, wife of the llev. Dr Dow, mi- 
nister of Irongray. 

-r At Bunuiouse, Joseph Calder, Esq. 

— At Burntisland, Mr Andrew Hut- 

i£on, town-clerk. 

2. At Gods tone, Surrey, on his way to 
Worthing for the recovery of his health, 
m the' 29th year of his age, the Rev. 
Alexander Waugh, A. M. minister of the 
Scots Church, Mile's Lane; and son of 
the* ReV. Dr Waugh, minister of the 
SofiteChurdi, Well Street, 
f At her house in Gilmore Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Telfer, widow 
of AlKtaMer Telfer, Esq. of Lascar, 

S.SuddfUty, a this house; River Bank, 
forty miles up the Mohawk river, North 
America, Mr James Archibald, farmer, 


late of the Little Cimabtay , by the isle 
of Bute, much respected. 

3. At East Mill, near Brechin, Patrick 
Wilson, Esq. in the 48il yekr of Kisagfe 

— At Asliby-de-ia-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, Mr Thomas Kirkland, kn eminent 
surgeon of that town, fie Wad a *son of 
Br Kirkland, late a celebrated physician 
of the same place, upon whose evidence 
Earl Ferrers suffered death at 'Tyburn as 
a common felon, for shooting his steward. 

4. At Cheltenham, Thomas Jamieson, 
M. D. aged 7 T, where he had been a*!^ 
sident physician twenty- two years. - 

— At Orrard, Mrs Richardson; lady 
of the late James Richardson; Esq; of 
Pitfour Castle, much and justly regret* 
ted. . 5 1 

6. At Dumfries, Mr James Dinnkton, 
late merchant there. 

— At Mary's Cottage, Trjnity, Mrs J. 

.Linning. 

6. At Tynefield, William Hunter, Ksq. 

7. Mrs Jessie Hamilton, wife of John 

Glassford Hopkirk, Esq. W. S. in thfc 
28th year of her age. * 

8. At Marseilles, whither he had gone 

for the recovery of his health, the, ce- 
lebrated German philologer, Frederidk 
Wolf, in his 68th year. * . *, < 

— On his passage to Sydney, Mr John 
Wyld, of Hobart Town, Van Dkntetfs 
I^nd. * k ' , * 

9. In Davidson county, North Caro- 
lina, Mr Barnet Weir, aged about -120 

ears. He was a native of Gcrmany/but 
ad been an inhabitant of* Davidson coun- 
ty as far back as the oldest inhabitant 
could recollect. : c 

— At Bath, Major-General William 
Augustine Prevost, C. B. son of tlie ljje 
Major-General, and brother of the Eta 
Lieutenant- General Sir George - Prevost, 
Bart. 4 - ;» ■ 9 

— At Juniper Green, Colinto^ Lieu* 
tenant Henry MynveivB. * to ~~ 

10a In LaunsUm Lane; Edinburgh, 
Francis, the only son of Leonard Horrter, 
Esq. •’ ■ .** -’'‘'d .'/fooj'UA 4t\ ■** 

— ? At Glasgow, Mrs Powlett; fb© wi- 
dow of Laeutenan t-Cabnel Hcrifeio Ar- 
mand Powlett, in her 86thvyear. ( i . ; 

^ AtCornhiil/ia tke&fth : yisar of his 
age, Lawless Ectetaon, Esq. of Cernbill, 
late provost of Eea’th.V; . - ^ > - 

— At St Thome, Madras, Wiliam, 
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youngest Boat ofLicutenani- Colonel Com- 
mandant Robert Macdowall, 7th regi- 
ment native infantry. 

Ills -At- Missolonghi, Lord Charles 
Mw3faV>' youngest eon of the Duke of 
Atholl. 

At Edinburgh, Maria Jane Craigie, 

* eldest daughter of Captain Edmund 
'Craigie, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's service. 

— At Aberdeen, in the 2»1 year of her 
age, Jane Allan Kidd daughter of the 
Rev, Dr Kidd. 

12. At Rothesay, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. James Ramsay, formerly mini- 
ster of the gospel in Glasgow. 

13. In Upper Gower Street, London, 
Lucy Elizabeth, wife of Lord Maurice 
Drummond. 

, m At Clifton, Lieutenant John Bush- 
nan, R. N. aged 28, He sailed with Cap- 
tains Ross and Pjpry in the three north- c 
west expeditions, and was attached to the 
overland expedition destined for Beh- 
lings Straits, under Captain Franklin. 
j: 14. At Glasgow, Dr William Buch- 
anan, late surgeon of the 82d regiment of 
foot. 

* ; w At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Lawton, 
.widow of Edward Lawton, Esq. of the 
^island of Jamaica. 

his house. Dean Bank, Captain 
James Matthew. * 

, 15* At Edinburgh, the Rev. James 

Duguid, third son of the Rev. John Du- 
guio, minister of Evie and Rcndal, Ork- 
ney, aged 27. 

— At Glasgow, in the 28th year of liis 
age, Mr John Johnston, formerly mid- 
shipman on board his Majesty s ship 
Cak, 74 guns. Admiral Sir Pult- 
ney Malcolm, and, at the period of his 
‘decease, agent for the Forth and Clyde 
,£imSl.€ompany« \ i 4 

Burnside, Geoige Roger, Esq. 
of Burriside, }* the 70th year of his age. 
,‘4! 16. JU Sandwich, Mr Freed, landlord 
the Mermaidinn. The deceased, with 


16. At Arbroath*. in the 58th pear of 
his age, the Rev. John Crttikshanks, pa*l 

f tor of the Scots Episcopal Church there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Richard- 
son, surgeon and druggist. 

17. At Leith, Peter F. Hay, son c£ Mr • 
John Hay, ship-owner. 

-—At Inverness, Mrs Sirella M f Iver, 
relict of the late Rev. Murdoch M'lver, 
minister of Lochalsh. * 

* — At Meadowsale, near StrathaV'en, 
James Millar, Esq. advocate. ■ 

* — At RoCkhill, "Argyllshire, Mrs M*- 
Lachlan, sen. of M'Lachlan, in tlfcrsflst 
year of her age. 

18. At Lochbuy House, Mrs M'Laine, 
senior. 

— At Glasgow, Lieutenant James !lo- 
seph Gordon, R.N. aged 41 years, only 
son of Captain Gordon, late of Gordon 
Bank. f 

— - Mrs Heugh, relict of John Heugh, 
of Cartcows, Esq. 

— At Cupar, Mr Peter Morgan, super- 
visor of Excise. * * 


19. In the 28th year of her ag«, Su- 
sanna Davidson, wife of Wm. Kirkaldy, 
Esq. merchant in Dundee., 

— At Edinburgh, William Calder, Esq. 
late lord-provost of that city,* much and 
deeply regretted. * 

— At the Bridge of Allan, near Stir- . 
ling, Mrs Ann Thomson, second daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Thomson, to-, 
bacconist, Edinburgh, and spouse of Ro- 
bert Rankin, some time general agent, 
Katharine Street, there. 

20. At Dal naspidal, Blair Atholl* Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George Johnston? brother 
to the Right Hon. Lady Gray. 

— At London, Thomas Trevor Hamp- 
den, Viscount Hampden and Baron Tre- 
vor of Bromh&m. , * * 

— At Eden, Mrs Grant Duff, relict PH* 


the late John Grant, Esq. of Kincardine 
O'Neil. ' * 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Daniel rMiiler, 
late of the Excise. , *- 


several young men, a few days back, were 
t*qjoying tbemselyea in a field running, 
jm* mmfo de of grass by some means out 
-his ibnt^and the wound gradually get- 
hting wok», caused bis speedy. diesohi- 

t • ; ; «. , ;£*»•« * *? 

— K At NewfPwm PaWey, at *a v4« 
vancec|age, Miss Mary Rainy. 


21- Near Rome, Mrs Erskine, reKctef 
John Erskine, Esq. eldest son of the fete 
Mr Erskine, of Cardross. # 

AtBumstick, on the estateof Breoeh, 
in the neighbourhood of Casde^Douglas, 
Henry Alexander, aged 103 years,* He 
recollected quite well the trpublea jin jhis 
country in the year 1745, and frequently 
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^minted an anecdote of hi/ mother ha- 
ving dug a hole in the yard, and careful* 
ly .hid her butter- pig in it, lest it mighi 
fall into the hands of the Highlanders. 

22. At Dundee, suddenly, Mr William 
Walker, writer, aged 67 years. 

— At Inverleith Mpins, Mr George 
Lauder, firmer. 

23. At Stranraer, James Mackay, Esq. 

tnerchant, Glasgow, in the 60th yeas of 
his age. ’ 

■— At Paris, Lady M. Arbuthnot Ogil- 
Vyr, aged three years and* five months, 
yolfligest daughter of the Earl and Count- 
ess of Airly. 

— At Bilbo Park, parish of Logie 
Buchan, James Perry, Esq. surgeon, in 
the 63d year of his age. 

— At Milbum, Miss Jean Welsh, in 
tlie 70tli year of her age. 

— At Blairlogie, Stirlingshire, Miss 
Emilia Husband Baird, daughter of the* 
very Rev. Dr G. H. Baird, Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

24. At Busby, Mrs Macfarlane, relict 
of the late Malcolm Macfarlane, Esq. 

— At the house of his son in the Vale 
of Neath, aged 71, the Right Hon. Va- 
lentine Lewis, Earl of Dunraven. 

— At Duntrune, Mrs Stirling Graham. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Dick- 
son, North St Andrew's Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Douglas, 
late of the Advocates' Library, aged 87 
years. He was admitted into the Advo- 
cates' Library in the year 1786, which 
situation he held for 38 years, much to 
his own credit, and to the satisfaction of 
the members of that learned body, by 
‘whom he was much respected. 

.—At Cadiz, Mrs Hamilton, of Dalzell, 
Lanarkshire. 

p *25. At Mendoza, in South America, 
Daniel Weir, Esq. merchant, Buenos 
gKyttoi 

9 — In the parish of St Mary, Castle- 
gate, York* EHaabeth Elgin, a poor wi- 
dow,, in the 102d year of her age. Her 
mother lived to be 103 yearn old, and her 
grandmother attained the still gteater age 
$f 104. 

• At Inverness, Catharine, eldest 
daughter of Colonel MTherson. 

26. In Argyle Square, Edinburgh, Ja- 
net/ the Wife of William Wallace) Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh. * 

— At Bankhead, South Queen sfeiyy. 
Captain William Gordon, second son pf 
the late James Gordon; Esq* of Rosier, 
burn. 

27. At Ayr, John Aitken, Esq. late 

hailie of the burgh of Ayr. * 

— In his 90th year, Mr Nathaniel 
Stevenson, merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Sdggie, parish of Leuchars, at 
the advanced* ags of 99 years and four 
months, Jean Mavor, widow of David 
Melville, late labourer, Kincaple. 

28. At Negapatam, William Hardy, 
Esq. of Charlesfield, captain native infan- 
try, Hon. East India Company’s service, 
Madras. 

29. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late William Cumming, 
Esq. of Riga. 

— At Edinburgh, James Butter, Esq. 
W. S. 

— At St John's Hill, Edinburgh, in 
the 22d year of his age, James Suther- 
land Bruce, son of the late Mr William 
Bruce, banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Ann Street, St Bernard's, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Jean Spalding, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Spalding Gor- 
don, Esq. of Holm and Shirmero, and re- 
lict of James Fraser, Esq. of Gorthleck, 

W.s. v :• - ■ 

30. At Gowally, Perthshire, Agnes, 
second daughter, and, at Greenock; cm 
the same clay, Michael Boston; fourth 
son of the late Rev. Dr Alexander Simp- 
son, Pittenweem. 

— At Dublin Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
John Bell. 

* — At Ayr, Mr George Hendrie, sq&Of 
the late Dr Hendrie, Kilmarnock. } 

— - At Brighton, in the 7Jth yearbf 
her age, the Hon. Mrs Frances Wall, 
daughter of the late Lord Fbrtttfse, and 
sister of the late Earl Of Seaffrrth* ^ >*> 

-a At Qraigleith Hill, Eli*. Grahtme, 
youngest daughter of Mr WiBiami • So- 
nar. 1 ’ ; ‘ # lft'( 

— At Lanark* Vere WUstto>; raief »f 
William Thomson, Esq>of Csitftle VOtt 

— At the house of tm»Eari of Airiy^ln 
Paris, Mrs Clementina Graham, relict of 
the deceased Gavin Drummond, Esq. of 
Forth Street Edinburgh. 
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- 31. At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Christie, 

* wife of Thotnas Christie, Esq. eldest son 
of the late Jobless Christie, Esq. of Durie, 
Fjftshfre. 

Lateli/. At Tewkesbury, Thomas Tip- 
pen, a Chelsea pensioner, in his 100th 
year. The veteran enjoyed his faculties 

* in tolerable perfection until a very short 
period before his death. He entered 
the army in his ^3d year, and served 
as a private in the 20th regiment at the 
memorable battle of Mindtm, as well as 
in five other general actions on the con- 
tinent* 

— At Okegem, near Ninove, in the 
Netherlands, a woman named Marie Dc 
Bralkeleer, aged 103. She possessed her 
intellectual faculties to the last, and her 
hai* was long, black, and thick. 

— On board his Majesty’s ship Owen 
Glettdower, on his passage home from the 
coast of Africa, Mr Thomas Thomson, 
youngest son of the Rev. George Thom- 
son, minister of Melrose. 

— At Nagpore, in India, Captain Wil- 
liam Hardy, of Charlesfield, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. Dr Thomas 
Hardy, Professor of Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh, and one of 
thd ministers of that city. 

September 1. At Tarbes, south of 
France, Bryan, third son of Capt. Hodg- 
son. R.N. 

— At Tranent, Mrs Alexander Allan, 
in the 81st year of her age. 

— ^ At Dertbnrn, near Alyth, Mr Da- 
vid Donald, surgeon. 

— At Wentworth House, the Countess 
FJtzWilliam. ' 

« — The Rev. John Sim, A. B. of a gra- 
thiil decky Of nature. He was in his 78tli 
yearJ heSbg biprn in the year 1746. He 
was a native '<Sf Kincardineshire. He had 
be^ti theititimatefriend Of Sip W. Jones, 
Day, M*ckl£, and many other eminent 
lit^rf/M^ 'Ofiih^ period. In 1772 he 
succeeded hisfriend Mickle cornjctor 

CMirenilbn nei^, Oxford, and cn- 
teifedStAHkhVMall iAtfcat University. 
Ill 1806 he polished a complete edition 

it', aft 

interesting memoir of ttie%e^sejl Poet. 

SpHlg. 

amusihg tiiiwith- 

a few days oiW &hi h.V 1 * “ 1 ' 


1. At Kingston, Jamaica, Air John 
H'Feat, soii of Mr Walter M'Pcat, of 
Glasgow. 

— In Dublin County, North Carolina, 
America, Mr Jacob Matthews, aged 108 
years. Until a few months before, his 
death, he retained almost the vigour of 
youth ; his sight was perfect, and he 
could walk ten* or fifteen® miles a r day^ 
Seven years ago his wife died, aged* 100 
years ; they had been married eighty years. 

2. At St Andrew's, Jamaica, Robert 
Li than Mowbray, eldest son of Mr Mow- 
bray, W. S. 

— At th>e age of 84, the Rev. Dr Ro- 
bert Macculloch, minister of Dairsie for 
upwards of fifty years, and known to the 
public as author of a work, in four vo- 
lumes, on the Prophecies of Isaiah. He 
was a clergyman of the old school, and 
exemplified in his clerical deportment not 
a little of the conscious dignity for which 
it was distinguished. His discourses were 
not only highly popular among his own 
congregation, but, Until age enfeebled his 
faculties, attracted considerable numbers 
from the neighbouring parishes. He de- 
voted, while strength permitted, a portion 
of every day, during winter as, well as t 
summer, to exercise in the \jpen air; 
which, with the strict regimen that in 
other respects he observed, was probably 
the means of extending his life beyond 
the usual boundary. Of such traits in his 
character as may be deemed peculiar, two 
may be mentioned — first,*that he formed 
a code of laws for the regulation, even to 
the minutest circumstance, of his domes- 
tic concerns ; which the dread of his re- 
buke (which it is said was no easy thing 
to hear) disposed all concerned to**yiel3 
the most implicit obedience to ;* ami, se- 
condly, that, twelve years previous to jus # 
decease, he had ordered the coffin in which t 
he was interred to* be prepared, for,, the 
purpose of aiding, by a slri^pg .seiisiWe V 
image, those solemn meditations oili bis 
latter end which be was ip the frequent 
practice 6f indulging. * 

— * At E^btS-gh, Mr Tbqmas 'jEagh 
precentor of the High Churchy Jthifty 
city. He Fad been ill fur 
was out the day lie died, AsA^i^s aijit 
glee singer /hu was much adi%bd* w lie 
was se native of I^ncashire, atid a plain, 
inoffensive, honest man. 
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2, *At Edinburgh^Irs Hannah Black- the oldest commander in the navy., Pre- 
well, late, house fcceper at Marchmont vious to the breaking out of the late war, 
House, h* the 91st year of her age. Slie'* he was first lieutenant of the Arethusa* 
dressed the late Lady Marchmont for the and was wounded in the celebrated ah*- 
coronation of his late Majesty, George tion with the Belle Poulc, in June 177ff^ 

\the Third, and "was present at that au- aft# which the Arethusa was sent to ‘ 

* gust ceremony. She retained her mental Portsmouth to refit. Foir his conduct in , 
faculties till the close of her long life. . tjiat action he was made a commander, > 

3. At Northampton, aged 87, Hr Wil- and commanded the Orestes. 

liam Kerr, phy*sician there. , 8. At British Accra, West Africa, 

A At East Grange, Mr David Kcr, son James Sibbald, M. D. assistant-staff-sur- 

of tjie late James Kcr, of East Grange, gcon, second spn qf John Sibbald, iron- 
l^q. * * , monger, Edinburgh. 

6. .\t Old Aberdeen, Isabella, daughter — At Edinburgh, Mrs John Jeffrey,, 

of the late George Seton, Esq. of Mounic, daughter of Dr James Hunter, St An- 
and wife of Dr Skene Ogilvy, Senior mi- drew's. , 

nifltcr of Old Machar. # 9. At Balerno, near Currie, Mr John 

At Pendreicli, near Lasswade, aged Logan, paper-manufacturer. 

27 years, Mrs Margaret Melros#, wife of — Lord Viscount Hampden. Hislord- 
Mr James Macleisli, merchant, Edin- ship had enjoyed his title only a few days, 
burgh, much and justly regretted ; also, and is succeeded in the entailed estates , 
at No. 12, Montague Street, on the 12th j by George, Earl of Buckinghamshire. , ,, 
current, Helen, their daughter, aged four 1 — At Cally, Dumfries-shire, aged 100, 

months. years, Mrs Grace Cantley, relict of t^e 

— At Edinburgh, Isabella, eldest deceased Mr Kicliard Cantley, gardener 

daughter of the late Rev. Andrew Chatto, there. She was scarcely ever known to 
of Mahthousc. be confined by sickness till within a short 

— At his seat, Linstead Lodge, in the time previous to her death, and enjoyed^ 
county of Kent, the Right Hon. John a very contented disposition. 

Roper, Lord Tcynham. His lordship dy- — At Aberdeen, in his 21st year* 
ing unmarried, he is succeeded by his first James Massie, Esq. . 

cousin, Henry Roper Curzon, Esq. eldest — By the upsetting of a boat at Cajjp 

son of the late Hon. Fruncis Roper. r North, on the coast of Labrador, Mr 

— At No. 16, Minto Street, New ing- John MTherson, merchant,, aged 40. 

*ton, Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Robertson, He was a native of Edinburgh, anjipuch 
widow of .the Rev. James Robertson, late regretted by a numerous circle of friends 
minister of Ratho. and acquaintances. h , , t * t 

7. At Wall Bury, in Essex, in the 10. At Florence, Captain. Donald Ma- 

45th year of her age, Amelia, wife of Jo- ealister of Loup and Torresdahyin the 

se£h Grove, and 3dest daughter of the 34th year of lijs age. 

late Lieutenant-General Goldie, of Gol- * — At Copenhagen, Mr Rothc, aoed. 
die ; Lea, itear Dumfries. 94, fatlier of the bookselling trqdcjy 

„• At his seat, Sydenham, Kent, in Denmark, and most prphebly . of Europ^ 
67th year of bis age fl Andrew Laurie, He came originally from , Germany, 

Esq. of the Adelphi, one of his Majesty's edited the works of Klopstoct r , w ^ 

Jhstices of the Peace for the city and — At Carskey, 

liberty of Westminster, und county of colm ^Iacneil, of Caskey. * . 

Middlesex. — At Portobello, Mjrs Margie); 

— At Musselburgh, Mr J ohn Thomas, gle, widow of John Pringle* JJsq., surgeon, 
late merchant in EdinWgh;.*, ' ». N. r . , 2 u 2 

'SdSktlhfield, fr y At^iferniqchty, IU At Cwfemd,, Mi* 

Attq«diii^O*^ea,PatticfeHen. --in 

deteqn , advocate in Aberdeen. HilLjff the, eve of his re- 

James Ellis, aged 7p years, turn to his native* .country. K ; f ,, , < '! 
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At St John's, Ayrshire, Margaret 
Isabella, < youngest daughter of David 
Barastiy, Jlsu. W» S. 

1 At Walton, near Liverpool, David 
Jifrahain, Esq. the last surviving son of 
"me late Robert Graham, Esq. of fin- 
try. 

• <**> At Cape Castle, Cape of Good 

Hope, Alex. M'Lauchlan, surgeon, 49th 
regiment. 

12. At Black River, Jamaica, Alex. 
Bruce, Esq. of St Elizabeth’s. 

— At Coldstream’, James Bar tie, 
youngest son of Captain A. D. M'Laren, 
Berwickshire militia. 

— At his seat, near Southampton, after 
a long and severe illness, the Rev. Sir 
Charles Rich, Bart, in his 73d year. 

13* At his house, Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, Henry Prager, Esq. 

***. At the house of his nephew, near 
Aberdeen, Dr John* Bate, physician in 
Montrose. Dr Bate practised with great 
zeal, ability, and success, for the long 
period of fifty years, having settled in. 
Montrose in me year 1773. His conduct 
was marked by tne most benevolent dis- 
inheres ted ness — he looked only to the wel- 
fare of his patient, and too little to his 
own interest. 

- t-t- At Dalkeith, Mr Alex. Innes, watch- 
maker, aged 67 years. 

— At Glasgow, John Preston, Esq. 

■* 14. At ' Crooks of Kirkconnel, Mary 
Ann,;daaghter of Robert Maxwell, Esq. 
of Breoch, aged 17. 

; At Sierra Leone, Africa, Mr Ro- 
bert Sytnes Laing, only son of the late 
Mv James Laing, merchant, London. 

16. On board the Finsbury transport, 
o^iher. passage home from Cape Coast 
Castle, Maria M'Arra, wife of Charles 
Stewart Liata, Ensign, royal African co- 
lonial corps. *< . 

Aj,the Pqmse, F|dkirk, After a long 
Rinats, Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
Rev. JDi Wilson^ minister of Falkirk. 

mm&AM Attcfatertool manse, Mrs Moffat, 
SSMuddfJtmidhV/ b' its, ' ■ 

At London; aged 79, IAeut.-Gene- 
rabAndrew Anderson, of? the Hop. East 
I HdiaCompany ’s service* on their esta- 
blishment of fiamhiy* ? *j r 
; iJfr* Ai Edinburgh, Mts Ajnfc Steven- 
son, relict «f Mr Henry Watson, late 
merchant pi Edinburgh. 


17. At Mount Melville, Maria Louisa, 
youngest daughter of John Whyte Met 

jville, Esq. aged 12 months. c< . ' 

— At Grandholm Cottage, in the 7th 
year of his age, James Martin Lindsay, 
eldest son of Lieut.*Colonel Lindsay, 78th 
Highlanders. 

18. At Daldcrwie, Miss Bogle, of Dal- 
dowie, in her 80th year. 

r 19. Mr Archibald Grahame, write?, 
Glasgow. 

2 Q. At Geneva, Miss Robina Burn- 
side, niece ofrthe late Col. Robert Wright, 
of Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

— At Langdales, in the parish of Ain- 
stable, Mis Isabella Hogarth, aged 103 

ears. She was attended to the grave 

y no fewer than 46 great-grand- Chil- 
dren . 

21. On board his Majesty’s frigate, 
Hussar, lying off Vera Cruz, Mr J. Hall, 
merchant, of that city. 

— At London, the well-known Major 
Cartwrights He left his lodgings at 
Hampstead about a fortnight ago, on ac- 
count of illness, which terminated jn dm 
dissolution. The taper of life might in 
him be said to have burned to the socket ; 
his disease was old age. If he had lived 
to the 24th, he would have completed his 
84th year. 

22. At Madras, Capt. Archibald Ers- 
kine Patullo, commanding the Hon. the 
Governor’s body-guard, Fort-George. 

— At King Street, Leith, Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Henry Band, mer- 
chant there. 

— At Forth Street, Edinburgh, Mar- 
garet Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
John Thomson, Esq. 

23. At Troon, Lieut. Bowie, R.-fL **id 

Commander of the Duke of ^Portland’s 
yacht. • 

— At Gunton, Norfolk^ the Right 
Hon. Georgina, Lady Snffield* wife of tbe 
Right Hon. Edward Lord Suffield, anl 
only child of the late RightHon. George 
Edward Venables, Lord Vernop. 

— In Belmont^ m hU thfetyMmcond 
year, Braithwaite Christie, third sou^ef 
the lafe Admiral Alex. Christfe, of Baber- 
ton, county of ifid-Lothum, North Bri* 
tain, being just compelled, by anobstinate 
and paisful disease, to exthauge for half- 
pay § troop in the 5th regiment "of. dra* 
goon guards, of * which hearrived4o f be the 
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senior captain. Attached to <the service 
from a boy, bis gallantry and perseve- 
rance, iflmrduous trials, were conspicuous* 
during the campaigns of the Peninsula, 
and at the battle of Waterloo, He was 
' aid-de-camp to Sir William Ponsonby, 

' and, on the fall of that distinguished Ge- 
neral, was instantly agairf advanced to the 
staff, by Sir Denis Pack, whose confi- 
dence mid friendship he always enjoyed 

98. At Madras, Charles Fullerton, Esq. 
Judge at Chingleput. 

•26. At Inverary, Mrs Elizabeth Cam^ 
bell, relict of Provost Lachlan Camp- 
bell. 

— At Chelsea, after a shftrt illness, 
Henry Cooper, Esq. barrister. 

27. At his father’s house, in the 30 
year of his age, David Bogue, of the ln- 
nef Temple, London, son of the Rev. Dr 
Bogue, of Gosport. 

— At Ardeer House, Patrick Warner, 
Esq. of Ardeer, and late of the II. N. 

29. At Madras, Mrs Borason, wife of 
Lieut. -General Thomas Homson, com- 
. minding in Mysore. 

— At Dunse, the Rev. Andrew David- 
son, senior pastor of the second United 
Associate Congregation there, in the 86th 
year of his fge, and 54th of his ministry. 

• — At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, Lady 
, Sophia Macdonald, wife of James Mac- 
* donald. Esq. M.P. 

— At Greenwich, the Lady of Capt. 
James Ross, H.E.I.C.S. 

— At Barwhinnock, George Douglas 
Macmillan, Esq. late of Kingston, Ja- 
maica. 

Sjj). At Helensburgh, John Bartholo- 
mew, Esq. of Cotton Hall, merchant, 
Glasgow. 

At Tarbolton, in the 79th year of 
•Ms age, universally regretted, Captain 
ilohert Cowan, late of the Royal Scots 
Greys, in which regiment he served with 
distmguishdft merit, for the very long pe- 
riod of npwaands of 43 years. 

bcTOBsa l» At Calcutta, Lieutenant 
James Mather Alston, younger, of Wes t- 
ertown. . .. 

^ Mary, 'widow of John Stockdale, 
bookfeeRer, Piccadilly, in her 76th year* 

38. At Alvarado, Peter Martin, Esq. 

■H- At Muttonhole, Mr J. Mann, vint- 
ner, a#ed €2. , 

"M* AtSbawbill, John Carlyle, Esq. 


2. At Airdrie, Mrs Erdtine, of Airdrie., 

3. At his father’s house, Tomperran,* 

Perthshire, Alex. M'Laren, Esq. late of 
Manchester. ** 

— William Marshall, Esq. Perth. V 

— At Edinburgh, Esther, the wife d: 
the Rev. Christopher Anderson. 

# 4. At his residence, new Utrecht, Ne- 
therlands, John Louis Bosch, aged 71, 
senior Admiral of the Netherlands fleet, 
and the last survivor of the officers who 
obtained gold medgls for their gallantry 
in the action off the Doger Bank. 

— At Hawick, Mr George Waldie, 
merchant, 

— At Arbroath, in his 42d year, David 
Carey, Esq. 

5. At Stirling, Alexander, aged four 
years and six months; and, on the same 
day, William Fraser, aged two years and 
five months, both sons of Mr Alexander 
Blackadder, civil engineer,* Allan Park* 
twelve years ago, in the same month df 
the year, two sons of the same gentle- 
man, of the same names, and of similar 
ages, died within twenty-four hours of 
each other, of the same disorder. 

6. At Edinburgh, Robert Well wood, 
second son of Robert Clarke, of Comrie, 
Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert El- 
liot, Rector of Wheldrake, and Huggata, 
in Yorkshire. . * 

— At Kirk ton, near Dumbarton, Mr 
Robert Knox, late merchant in Glasgow, 
in the 90th year of his age. 

— At China, Mr Janies Mackenzie, 
sixth officer of the H. C. S- Duke of York, 
second son of the late Alex. Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Lettereme. 

4T. At Stockbridge, Mr George Mitchell, 
merchant, Leith. # 

— Mr J. Otridge, bookseller, oftbe 
Strand, London, aged 55. , 

— At Aux Cayes, Hayti, John ^Vitkin, 
Esq. merchant. . . . . h 1 v J ’ ^ 

— Near Rangoon, Limit. John Linde* 
say, of the 34th regiment Nature Madras 
infantry, second son of William. Linde*, 
say, of Raknany, Fii^ffito. Lieut. L. 
fell While galltntly engaged otdth de- 

tachment in a disastrous attack upon a* 
blockade defended by Burn&ns* «?** 

8* At Prince of Wales I&md; John 
Maeahst^^Esq. nenior mtober of Coun- 
cil. :■ 1 ^ ■ t 
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8. At Woodbill, Robert Miln, Esq. of 
' Woodhill. 

9. At Falkirk, Miss Helen Scott, daugh- * 
of the late David Scott, Esq. of Ne- 

, East Lothian, Wil- 
liam Lawrie, Esq. 

• — At the Barracks, Chichester, Capt. 

M'lver, ,98th foot. 

10. At Whitehall, the wife of John 
Robison, Esq. Coates Crescent. 

11. At Inverleith Hoqse, James Ro- 
cheid. Esq. of Inverleith. 

— At Coblentz, of apoplexy, his Ex- 
cellency Baron Thielman, General of ca- 
valry, and Commander-in-Cliief of the 
Prussian provinces on the Rhine. 

12. At Edinburgh, Nathan Mills, print- 
er, aged 76 , a native of Boston, North 
America. At the evacuation of that town 
by the British troops, he accompanied the 
army as editor and printer, and published 
a newspaper under the title of the Mas- 
sachusetts Gazette, against which a se- 
vere edict was issued, prohibiting its be- 
ing brought into the State. His custom 
was to express himself in severe terms 

S ist his countrymen for throwing off 
allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, which he always termed the parent 
country. It may be some consolation to 
his relatives and friends to know that he 
was well attended to during the time of 
his trouble, under which he evinced a 
great degree of patience and resignation. 

14. At the Cape of Good Hope, on his 
way to England, for the recovery of his 
health, Lieut. John Liddell, Bombay ar- 
tillery, in the 20th year of his age, fourth 
son of James Liddell, Esq. Auchtertool. 

At Losaet, near Campbeltown, Cap- 
fuls Nash, 11. N. 

■ At Ballinrobe, in Ireland, Mary, 
wife of John MTiobert, Esq. M.D. Sur- 
geon in the loth hussars. 

— At Glencroft, parish of Twynholra, 
Mary Mil rea, aged ninety* six ye^rs, wi- 
dow of the late James Magee, Esq. of 
Glencroft * 

.■V 16- At Edinburgh, Mr William Cock- 
bom v writer. * 

,***; At Malahide, aged 98 years, John 
Haig, Esq. M.D., late physician to the 
Forces at Cork. This truly skiMhl and 
zealous officer began his caTecr under Ad- 
miral Saunders, in the Mediterranean, 


fherbenliolm. 

— At Kingston 


where (although then a very young man) 
he had sufficient nerve to inoculate the 
Dey of Algiers ; an operation previoctely 
unknown to these semi -barbarians ; a 
race, whose conduct, in case of failure, 
no man could calculate on : in fact, he,' 
operated with a drawn scimitar over his 
head ! The Emperor of Morocco was also 
his patient. Dr Haig served his country 
in the reigns of George II., III., and IV., 
and has left two most amiable children 
(females) behind him. 

- 17. At Edinburgh, in his 84th year, 
Mr Alex. Ilacket, formerly of Fraser- 
burgh. 

— At *his house, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, John Pitcairn, Esq. of Pitcairn. 

* — At Aberdeen, Dr Ross, one oi the 
ministers of the East Church of that city. 
He preached on the Thursday previous at 
the Ordination of his colleague, Mr Mur- 
ray. He rose on Sunday morning, al- 
though he felt himself not very well, and 
died about eight o'clock. It is little more 
than three months since his late colleague 
Mr Doig died. The sudden death of the 
Doctor, which was known by few till 
they arrived in church, excited the sur- 
prise and grief of his congregation, by 
whom he was greatly beloved. He has 
been about thirty years minister of the 
East Church. He was much respected, 
and he had both the ability and the in- 
clination to relieve the needy, by whom 
his loss will be severely felt. 

18. At Culcaigrie, parish of Twyp- 
holm, aged 74 years, Margaret Halliday, 
wife of John Halliday, Esq. of Mayfield. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes D^pkie 
Crawford, wife of Samuel James Douglas, 
Esq. surgeon, North St David Street. 

— The Rev. Peter Young/ one of the 
ministers of the Secession ChurCh iir 
Jedburgh, in the 50th year of his agt>. 
and 27th of his ministry. 

19. At Aberdeen, Mary iForsyth, wi- 
dow of the late Henry *G. Forsyth, Esq. 

20. At Kenmore, Mr James Mac- 
naughton, surgeon. „ 

— Mr Richard Blackwell, oL the 
George Inn, Haddington, a fid one of the 
magistrates of tliat burgh. 

21. In his 80th year, Robert Pollock, 
Esq. of Crossbank. 

At Bath, Captain Menzics Duncan, 
of the Hon. East India Company's service. 

3 
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2 i. Pittmeddan, Andrew L&ndale, Hammond, the only child of Lieutcnant- 
Ks% of Piitmeddan. General Sir Thomas and Lady Ham- 

— ^At^Sainte Addresse, in Normandy, ihond, aged sixteen years and three 
aged 7<V&obert Charles Dallas, Esq. for- months. 

merly of the island of Jamaica, and the 25. At Ditton, near London, George 
.•author of the History of the Maroon War, Alexander Wylie, eldest son of the late 
PdTcival, Aubrey, &c. * Dr Wylie. 

22> At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Sracllie, 2%. At Glasgow, Ann Bolling Bucli- 
relict of George M f Coll, merchant, Glas- anan, daughter of James William Als- 
gow. # ’ , ton, Esq. 

— At St Quivox, Mrs M‘Quhae, relict # 28. At Verdun, Mrs Grace Murray, 

, of the Rev. Dr M'Quhae, late minister of widow of the late *William Murray, Esq. 
All at parish. • c of Polmaise. 

— At. Greenock, Mr Thomas Stewart, — At Cape Haiticn, St Domingo, Mr 

-bookseller. Walter Provand, formerly of Glasgow. 

— At Glasswood, Berwickshire* in his — At Diamond Estate, St Lucia, in 
70th year, James llill. Esq. c£ Waltham- the 26th year of his age, Robert Fletcher, 

■* stow, raar London. Esq. eldest son of Mr Angus Fletcher, 

— At Portobello, William Caldwell, schoolmaster of Dunoon. 

Esq. • — At St Thomas, Captain James TJrc, 

— 23. Edward Stanley,, Esq. aged 90, for son of Mr Walter Tire, of Glasgow, in 
many years liis Majesty’s Consul-Geiffcral tlig 2(>th year of his age. 
at Trieste. 30. Near North Quecnsfcrry, William 

— At Kerse, Mrs Greenshields ; and Gurley, Esq. of Petershope, St Vincent's, 
on the 26tli, Isabella, youngest daughter captain in the .75th or Aberdeenshire re- 
of. John Greenshields, Esq. of Kerse. giment of militia. 

— At Queen’s Elm, Brompton, Lieu- — At Dublin, after a protracted illness, 
r ten ant- Colonel Reginald James, late of the Rev. C. H. Maturin, M. A. curate of 

the 37th regiment, aged 54*. St Peter's. 

— At Boarliills, Mary Bell, relict of Lately, After a short illness, the Prin- 
tFiq late James Philip, Esq. of Boarliills. cess Kutusow Smolensk!, widow of Field- 

24. At Glasgow, Mr George Wingate, Marshal Blucher. 
manufacturer there. — At Hairiing, Mr George Bowie, late 

— At Edinburgh, Isabella, eldest merdiant in Kilmarnock, aged 68 years, 

daughter of Dr John Thomson. — At his house, Keir Street, Edip- 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Mans- burgh, suddenly, Mr Robert Paisley, scs- 

field; widow of James Mansfield, Esq. of si on -clerk of St Cuthbert's parish. 
Midmar. — At 32, Rishopsgatc- within, Lon- 

— At King's House, Barbadoes, of in- don, Hugh Blair Finlay, bookseller, sta- 
flammition of the lungs, after ten days tioner, and librarian, in the 27th year of 
of severe suffering, Major John Wynne his age. . • 

Fletcher, ^apt^in in the 4th (the King's — At Dublin, the Rev. Benjamin M‘- 
owjp} regiment of foot, and aide-de-camp Dowall, D.D. senior minister of the Scots 
t * t/ie commander of the forces. Church, Mary's Abbey. 

\ is. At Aberdeen, Francis Suther, Esq. — At North Shields, while sitting 
factor tp the Most Noble the Marquis alone writing a letter, Mr W. Richardson, : 
v and Marcbioness of Stafford, on the estate notary public, the elegant translator of 
of Sutherland*. the Odes of Anacreon, and several works 

— At Strathtyrum, James Cheape, 0 f genius. j ' 

Esq^pf.^rathtyrum. — At' London, Viscountess Te^ple- 

— r Mrs Aberdein, senior, ton. , 

in the. 83d year of her age. —At Bath, the Hon. $ajr£h Jones, 

^ H^ilton, Esq, of Broomfield, youngest daughter of the ktt<* Viscoun^ 

aged 86. llanelagh. ' 

T -Castle, the seat of the # — At York, Elizabeth Elgin, a poor 

Earl of Kinpctull* of a brain fever. Miss widow, in the I02d year of her age. Her 
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' mother lived to be 103 years old, and her 
grandmother attained the still greater age 
. of 104. 

,* Novemih:k ii. At Irvine, William 
Snodgrass, Esq. in his Hl-th year. 

— Tn the 72«l year of his age, John 
Craig, Esq. of Kirkton. 

— Mrs Ann Welsh, relict of Mr Alex- 
ander Tweedie, late in l)rcva. 

— At her house, Leith Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Ann Donaldson, relict of the 
late Mr Thomas Oortuldson, merchant 
there. < 

— At Aberdeen, Widow Primrose, 
aged 103. 

1. At Mousvvald Manse, the Rev. Ja- 
cob Dickson, minister of that parish, in 
the 88tli year of his age, and 55th of his 
ministry. 

— At Dalkeith, in his 71th year. Dr 
Andrew Graham, physician. 

5. Near Salisbury, Captain Kennath 

Mackenzie, R. N. only surviving son of 
the late James Mackenzie, Esq. of For- 
ret. It is hut justice to the memory of 
this brave and distinguished officer to 
say, that he was an ornament to his 
country. lie fought in many of her bat- 
tles, in which he was repeatedly severely 
wounded. The consequences attending 
a wound in his head put a period to his 
valuable life, and left his friends to mourn 
their sad and severe loss. , 

— At Edinburgh, William Russell, 
Esq. advocate. 

— At Rrcchin, Mrs Hill, in the 88th 
year of her age. 

6. At Portsmouth, on his way home to 
Scotland, from the Mediterranean, Alex- 
ander Watson, M. D. royal navy, in the 

•38th year of his age, 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Ann Blair, aged 
i) 1, relict of the deceased iEneas M‘Pher- 
sou. Esq. ofElichity, Inverness-shire. 

At Dunfermline, the Rev. Dr Black, 
one of the ministers- of the Chalmers's 
Street congregation there, muefrand just- 
ly regretted. 

— At Ecclefechan, James Miller, Esq. 
of Castlebank, in the 82d year of his age. 
By his industry and activity, he had, 
from very low beginnings, accumulated 
& fortune, said to amount to 1 0,000/. 

7. At Mount Both well Cottage, the 
infant son of Capt. Louis Campbell, It. N. 


7. At* Crescent, near Dundee, * Mis*? 
Brown, daughter of the late Professor 
Brown, St Andrews, and ststeoMG the 
present Principal Brown, Aberdeen. 

7. At Stock bridge, Mr Charles Man- 
son, late of Tobago. 

8. At the Manse of Annan, the Rev. 

‘William Ilahlie MoncricfF, minister of 
that parish. , 

r !>. Major-General Thomas Carry, of 
• the 3d regiment of guards. 

— The Hon. Frances Howard, young- 
est daughter of Lord Howard, of Effing- 
ham. 

— At Dublin, Richard, Earl of An- 
nesley. Viscount Gerawly, and Baron 
Castlowillan. 

1 o. Mary Anne Maxwell, wife of James 
Knowles, Esq. eldest daughter of the 
late William Maxwell, Esq. of Y Ax ley, 
Huntingdon, and niece of the late George 
Maxwell, Esq. of Flitton Lodge, Lin- 
coln-shire. 

— At Tarbcs, south of France, Mrs 
Hodgson, wife of Captain Jltnlgson, royal 
navy. 

11. At Annan, Mrs Irvine, relict of 
Robert Irvine, Esq. of Woodhall, aged 
87. 

— Suddenly, the Rev. James Lapslic, 
of Campsie. • 

— At Kensington, near London, aged 
Gl, Mrs Isabel Lister, widow of the Rev. 
David Wilkie, late minister of the parish 
of Cults, Fifeshire. 

13. At Hendon, Thomas Nicoll, JRsq. 
formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of the 70th 
regiment. 

— At Buccleucli Place, Edinburgh, 
Miss Clementia Clcghorn. 

11-. At Dalkeith/ Mr John ^ruce, son 
of the late Mr Alexander Bruce, uphol- 
sterer. • *• 

— At Lanark, John Mackenzie, 
sheriff-substitute there. 

15. William Thomson, Esq. of Thorn- ( 
bank, near Stranraer, aged 68. His death 
was quite unexpected ; he left his own 
house during the day in usual health, to 
take his accustomed walk in the fields, 
but not returning according to expecta- 
tion, his family made inquiry it- the w 
houses of their neighbours, but learned 
nothing; search was then made in the 
direction which he had taken, when hi* 
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body was found lying beside a dyke, trom 
1 lie top .of which it appeared ho had been 
prccipiU/^Tby a heavy gale of wind. 

1,5. At Edinburgh, aged 93, Mrs Anna 
Foggo, widow of the late Rev. James 
•Watson, one of the ministers of ('anon- 

i R alc - 

4 1G. At Killermont, Miss* Laura Col- • 

r (juhoun, youngest daughter of the late 
Lor<]»(']erk Register . 

4 17. At Moffat, Mrs Elizabeth Loch- 

(iad, formerly of Glasgow', and relief of 
the Ute llev. John Johnston,* Ecclcfe- 
chan. 

* — At Transy, near Dumfermline, John 
Wilson, Esq. late Provosi of Dufnferm- 
- line. • 

m 18. At Edinburgh, Hugh Fraser, Esq. 
younger of Eskadale. 

J9.*At Edinburgh. Emily Jane, fifth 
Slaughter of General Sir John Hope. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Christie, 
aged 77, widow of the late Captain James 
Christie, of the city guard, much and 
justly regretted. 

. — In New Hampshire, North Amc- 
f rica, Dr Ramsay. 

20. At Paris, in her SGth year, Airs 
Alice Morton, formerly the widow of John 
Crawford, Esq k of Gay held Place, Edin- 
burgh. 

— Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, aged 

Jf.‘ 

— * At Edinburgh, Airs Harriet ATit- 
chefSon, relict of Dr Daniel Rutherford, 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

21. At Scravendale, in Holland, after 
his arrival from Surinam, James Camp- 
bell, tfsq. 

22. At Springfield, General the lion. 
John Leslie Cuming. 

^•At^omely Bank, Mrs Isabella Ben- 
Wet, relict of Archibald Hope, Esq. Col- 
> ’lector of Excise. 

r — # At Carlisle, Mary, relict of the late 

v Mr Francis Jollie, aged 73. 

23. At Vienna, Alatthew Von Colin, 
one of the most celebrated Austrian lite- 
rati, in.his 46 tli year. 

— At Cupar; Catherine Buist, wife of 
^FohrjJtaglis, Esq. of Colluthie. 

At Sen, soon after leaving Canton, 
Mr John Carnegy, midshipman of the 
Hon. East India Company’s ship Berwick| 


si lire, third son of David Carnegy, Esq 
of Craigor. 

*23. At Alelville Place, Stirling, Mrs^ 
Mary Dorothea Boss, relict of Parr Boss, "J" 
Esq. formerly treasurer, and one of his 
Majesty's Council of New Providence. 

— John Erskine, Esq. late of the Ottli 
regiment. 

24. At Throekley Fell, Ann Jamieson, 
t aged 102. She resided at Bambrough 
,58 years, and wa* one of the greatest spin- 
ners of the north f aiyl, wluit is remark- 
able, she has in the last twelve months 
spun upwards of forty yards of cloth for 
the use of her son, although she has been 
blind for above three years ; and it was 
with great difficulty she could be kept 
from her wheel on the morning of her 
death. 

2.5. At Cupar, the Rev. George Camp- 
bell, J).l). in the 7Stb year qf his age, 
aitylthc A 1st of his ministry. 

— Air John White, journeyman com- 
positor with Air Neill, Old Fishmarkct 
Close. — lie may be said to have lost his 
life by the late fires, having been in good 
health on Alonday the loth, and, in con- 
sequence of his exertions during the tw r o 
nights of the calamity, was seized with 
inflammation of the chest. 

— At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Newport. 

2G. At Edinburgh, Thomas Scotland, 
Esq. W. S. 

— In Pall Mall, Frederick John Fitz- 
roy Somerset, youngest son of LordFitz- 
roy Somerset, in the fourth year of his 
age. 

27. At Dumfries, Robert Whettley, 
Esq. late of the Berwickshire militia. 

28. At St Andrews, the llev. John 
Cook*, 1).D. Professor of Divinity in 
Mary's College. 

— At Musselburgh, Air Stewart, sur- 
geon there, aged 83. 

— In Nieolson Square, Edinburgh, 
Airs Marion Brown, spouse of James Spit— 
tal, Esq. merchant, aged .52. 

— At Port Antonio, Jamaica, of yel- 
low fever, John David Shirrefs, Esq. sur- 
geon, eldest son of the late Alex. Shirrefs, 
Esq. advocate, Aberdeen. 

29. At Edinburgh, Airs Helen Allar- 
dice, aged 79. 

— At his house in the Regent’s Park, 
the Right lion* Lord Hawke. 
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79. At .1 ock\> Lodge, Alajor Alorison, 
royal marines. 

30. At (Cyprus Grove, Tcmplouge, 

" ,)olin Orr, Esq. of Dublin, who for many 
* years was one of the Diicctorsof the Bank 
of Ireland. 

— At Edinburgh, J. Ci. C. Schctkv, 
Esq. aged 85, for many years a professor 
of music in this eity ; and, at Cape Coast 
Castle, on the .Mb of September, his son, t 
John Alex. Schctky, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons qf Edinburgh, De- 
puty Inspector of hospitals, and Member^ 
of Council at Sierra Leone. 

Latch /. At the Island of New Provi- 
dence, in the West Indies, Capt. W. E. 
Dawkins, Commander of his Majesty's 
ship Helicon. 

— In the Alms-house, Cupar, Agnes 
Voung, widow, aged DO years. 

Djsceaibku 1* At Netherwood Mains, 
Airs Janet Brown, relict of the deceased 
John Brown, Esq. of Netherwood, aged 
28. 

2. At Dominica, Lieut-Colonel Ernes, 
of the 5th foot. 

— Ill Crichton Street, Jane, second 
daughter of the Rev. William Grierson, 
late minister of Gloncairn, Dumfries- 
shire. 

— At No. 12, Hart Street, Edinburgh, 
Dr Robert Groat, of Newliall. 

— At the Manse of Fala, Mrs Marga- 
ret Lothian, wife of the Rev. Archibald 
Singers. 

3. At Oban, Ann, daughter of the late 
Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Lerags. 

4. At Midmills Cottage, Mrs Abigail 
Gillaiulcrs, wife of Thomas Mackenzie 
Paterson, Esq. of Drumcudden. 

(j. At Cupar, William Davidson^ late 
convener of the trades there, aged 87. He 
was the oldest member of the Town Coun- 
cil, the oldest member of the Trades' 
Council, the oldest member of the Waulk- 
cr Trade, and the oldest member of the 
Kirk session. Till a short peijod before 
his decease he enjoyed good health, and 
full possession of all his faculties, and he 
died regretted by all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

— At her house, 21, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Cunningham, of Bo- 
nington. 

— At Cross Hall, Berwickshire, James 
Marjoribanks, Esq. 


<>. Af. Cavcrsham, near Reading, Ma- 
jor-General Powlett. 

— At Boyndlie, John Etu'hes,- Esq. 
aged 66. 

7. At 33, Dublin Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Jane APNaughton, wife of Mr Ar-< 
chi bald Fullarton, bookseller, Edinburgh. 

It). At Edinburgh, Miss Christina Tyt- 
ler, daughter of the late William Tytler, 
of Woodhouselee, Esq! 

— At Banff, aged 100 years and up- 1 
wards. Airs Pirio, spouse of Mr Alexan- 
der Pino, late merchant in Banff, and 
founder of the Charity School in the Sea 
Town there, for the education of poor 
cliildrrti. 

11. At Clauclian of Tongland, Jolm 
Wood, a native of the parish of K£rkgun- 
zcon. 1 1 is age is rather uncertain, but lie 
has often been heard to say, that in the 
year 17 45, when Prince Charles and Ins 1 " 
arnrty passed through Dumfries, he was a 
man in his prime, and that in the year 
of the great wind, (1748) he was a mar- 
ried man, and had several children. At 
the former of these periods it is therefore 
supposed that he would not be under 22 
or 23 years of age ; so that at the time of 
his death his age could not be less than 
100. lie was endowed with great bodily 
strength, enjoyed the use of all his fa- 
culties, excepting hearing, and was never 
known to have even a headache, or hflfy 
description of sickness or ailment, except 
ague, till his death, prior to which he was 
only confined a day or two. 

— At No. 4, St James’s Square,* Mrs 
Helen Richardson, wife of Alex. Kidd, 
Esq. aged 73. 

— At Nairn, Airs Grant, P6lnicol, 
aged 8(». 

— At Lanark, Aliss J$an Voung, in 
the 9 2d year of her age. • 

— At Dunbar, Charles Lorimer, Esq* 
late Collector of his Majesty’s Customs* 
there, in the 78th year of his age. 

12. Alex. Gordon, Esq. of Newton, 1 
Aberdeenshire, aged 70. 

— At Annsbfae, Shetland, John Mouat, 
Esq. of Garth, aged 73- • 

— At Jamaica, James -Scott, Esq. third 
son of the late Rev. James Scott, minister 
of Auchterhouse. 

13. At Kilbryde Castle, Sir Alexander 
Campbell, of Abcruchil, Bart. 

# — At Drumsheugh, Mrs Jane Dun- 

1 
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combe. relict of Captain Buncombe, of 
the JIou. the East India Company’s ser- 
vice. • 

13. At Whitelaw, in East Lothian, Mr 
Francis Walker, much and justly regret- 
* ted by a numerous circle of friends and 
acquaintances. As a farmer, he ranked 
With the first in that profession. lie was 
” a kind and affectionate father — a warm 
and sincere friend to all his acquaint- 
ances. . He was followed to his grave by 
a number of friends, and most of the 
Tminppf farmers in East Lothian. 

It. At Edinburgh, Mrs Katherine 
•dlaird, relict of the late James Baird, Esq. 

merchant in Glasgow. * 

. — At his house, Torrybifrn, in the 

•county <of Fife, and in the HJst year of 
*liis age. Captain James Primrose, of the 
Hon. i^ast India Company’s service. 

~ — At Drygrange House, Roxburgh- 
shire, Eliza Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Archibald Tod, Esq. of Drygrange. 

15. Mrs Kinnaird, wife of the late Mr 
William Kinnaird, chemist, Edinburgh. 

; — At Harwich, near Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, "Mr John G. Moffat, son of the late 
John Moffat, Esq. Prestonpans. 

— At Dunfermline, Mrs Angus ; and 
on the 17th, Mr Angus, of the Post Of- 
ficq, both after *a short illness. They were 
interred in the same grave. 

•1*6. At Patriekholm, Mr William Steu- 
art, in the 89th year of liis age. 

-•-At Ins house, 11, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, Frederick Fothringham, Esq. 
late Commissioner of Excise for Scotland. 

— At Bellemont, Jamaica, George 
Willis, Esq. surgeon. 

17.. At St Germains, Mrs Anderson, 
wife of David Anderson, Esq. of St Ger- 
mains. • « 

^ A; Ruscombe House, Berks, aged 
<W, the Right Hon. Dowager Lady Sher- 
*bourne. 

* — At Grove House, near Edinburgh, 
4n her 16th year, the Hon. Helen Anne 
Murray, daughter of the late Lord Eli- 
bank. 

— Mjr Robert Dickson, merchant, Mus- 
selburgh. 

— At Borrowstounness, in the 84th 
yes^of his age, Mr Thomas Johnston, 
late shipmaster there. 

18. At Glasgow, Mrs Janet Ilonyman,^ 


relict of John Grieve, Esq. formerly She- 
riff-Substitute for Peeblos-shirc. 

• J8. At Elie, Mrs Mary Bruce, relict of 
the deceased James Bruce Carstairs, Esq. “ 
of Tillicoultry. 

— Mr James Thomas, of Locliie Bank, 
aged 67. 

— f At Hermitage Cottage, Leith, Tho- 
mas Thomson, youngest son of Lieut. 
Charles Smith, R.N. 

) 19. At C ou] >er* .Street, Leith, at the ad- 

vanced age of 75* Charles Smith, Esq. 
portrait-painter in London. 

— Andrew Johnston, Esq. of Castle- 
liill, at the advanced age of 90. 

20. At Leith, Mr Adolphus Sceales, 
senior. 

— At Gatehouse of Fleet, James Den- 
nison, Esq. for many years resident in that 

burgh. 

— At No. 2, Leopold Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mr Walter Wight, coachmaker, 
E(nn burgh. 

21. At Pittendrcich, near Elgin, Miss 
Louisa MacdoTincll, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr Maedonnell of Forres. 

— At her house in Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, Mrs Young, the mother 
of Mrs Fauntlcroy. 

23. At Perth, Mr George Brown, book- 
seller, aged 74. 

— In Drygate Street, Glasgow, in the 
83d year of her age, Mrs Mary Jamieson, 
relict # of the late Jolm Craig, Esq. of 
Overnewton. 

24. At Leith, Mr John Crauford, mer- 
chant. 

25. At his house, Upper Seymour 
Street, London, the Right Hon. Sir U. 
Dallas, Knight. 

— *At Seaford, Sussex, Mrs Carnegie, 
widow of Colonel John Carnegie. 

— At Tours, after two days’ illness, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon, lately com- 
mandant of the royal artillery in the gar- 
rison of Portsmouth. 

— At ^berdeen, John Robert Smith, 
of Concraig. 

— At Biggar, Mr John Paterson, late 
of Ogscastle, aged 84. 

— At Edinburgh, Claudius Charles, 
Esq. lieutenant in the British navy, and 
post- captain in that of South America. 

— At Brighton, in his 80tli year, the 

Right Hon. Lord Eardley. 
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25. At Whiteside, parish 6f Kirkgun- 
zeon, William Anderson, Esq. of White- 
side. 

26. At Nice, where he had gone for the 
recovery of his health. Lord .Mount 
Charles, eldest son of the Marquis and 
Marchioness Conyngham. 

28. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Dr Black. 

— At Naples, Mr David Henderson, 
merchant. South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

30. At Linlithgow, Catharine, second 
daughter of Alexander Napier, Esq. Lin- 
lithgow. 

— At Liverpool, Alexander Hamilton, 
Esq. F.A.S. a celebrated oriental scholar, 
and laic professor of Sanscrit and Hindoo 
literature at the East India College, I lay- 
ley bury. 

— At Archibald Hamilton’s, Esq. 
Cumberland Street, Portman Square, 
London, r Miss Rebecca Scott, daughter 
of the latY Dr Scott, minister of Carhiku 


31. A^ Torquay, Devonshire, Lawrence 
Oliphant, Esq. of Gask. 

Isiileh). At tlie village of th»>Bridge ot 
Dee, parish of Balmaghie, at the advan- 
ced age of . 09 , Samuel Shannon, a labour- 
ing mail, lie enjoyed the use of his 1 fa- 
culties and bodily health to the last, and 
on the morning of liis death he ordered'* 
breakfast to be ready, as lie intended to * 
travel — on being called at for it, l^e was 
found a corpse in his bed. 

— In Patric county, Virginia, John 
Camson, at the advanced age of 1 2() yearsr 
— At St Thomas's Mount, Madras, 
Lieutenant John G.Dalzyell, of the Hon, 
East Lidia Company’s artillery, fourth 
son of Allen Dalzycll, Esq. 

— At Vincataporum, India, Lieutenant . 
James Lawson, eldest son of Captain 
Lawson, Errol. 
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granting counsel in eases of felony, 1. 
76. 

Austria, state of, I. 189. 


B. 

Baring’s, Mr, speech relative to the West 
Indies, 1. 1 1 1. * 

Bathurgt, Earl, lays before the House of 
Lords plans for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the slaves in the West Indies, 
I. 106. Reply to Lord Holland, 107. 

Rennet’s, Mr, evidence relative to the In- 
surrection Act in Ireland, I. 91. Se- 
conds the motion for repairing Wind- 
sor Castle, 1 40. 

Battier, Mr, particulars respecting, IL 
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173. Reply to Sir Herbert Taylor’s 

. letter , 183. Duel with Lord London- 
derry, 190. 

Belonzi, Mr G. biographical account of, 

" II. 256. 

*Bennct, Mr, complains of the exclusion 
of the public from the terrace, &c. at 
Windsor Castle, 111. 

Rible Society, II. 33(i. 

Binniug’s, Lord, speech on the subject of 
amending the forms of Scottish judica- 
ture, 1. 71*. Speech relative to the re- 
presentation of the city of Edinburgh, 
79. 

Biographical Chronicle, 11. 256. 

Births, II. 418. 

Runnings, Mr, speech on the silk trade, 

I. .50. 

Bourne's, Mr Stangcs, speech on the mat- 
ters of Spain, I. If). 

Brazil, see America. 

Bridgman, .Tames, execution of, 11. 172. 

British goods imported into Ireland, II 

10 . 

Browne's, Mr I)., speech respecting the 

# church establishment in Ireland, I. 93. 

Brownlow’s, Mr, speech relative to Ca- 
tholic education in Ireland, I. 99. 

Brougham's, Mr, speech at the opening 
of Parliament, I. S. Speech relative 
to South America, 12. Reply to Mr 
Daly, 1.5. Speech in the debate rela- 
tive to South America, 33. Speech re- 
lative to the Court of Chancery, 08. 
Motion of the case of Mr Smith, the 
missionary. 111. 

Brussels, commercial accounts respecting, 

II. 372. 

Buckingham’s, Mr, petition to Parlia- 
ment, I. 133. 

Budget, I. 4-6. 

Buenos Ayres, see America. 

Buonaparte, the will of, II. 212. 

Burdett's, Sir Francis, speech relative to 
the recognition of the South American 
States, 1. 34. Reply to Mr North, 1. 87. 

Buxton's, Mr, speech relative to the West 
India Company, I. 58. Motion relative 
to Marine Insurance, i(>. Speech rela- 
tive to the West Indies, 108. 

Byron, Lord, biographical account of, I, 
250. Ilis death, 258. Character, ih. 
Particulars of his death, II. 185. The 
brig Florida passes the Downs with his 
remains, 200. His funeral, 208. Tes- 
timonials of respect, ib. Particulars re- 


lative to the destruction ol‘ his accoun! 
of his life, 316. 

C. 

Calcraft's, Mr, speech in favour of thear-* 
my estimates, I. 42. Motion for repeal* 
of the leather tax, 44. 

Caldcleugli’s, j(lr, travels in South Ame- 
rica, I. 236. 

Caledonian Horticultural Society, pio- 

* ceedings of, II. 321. 

Calthorpe’s, Lord, speech relative to the 

b appellant' jurisdiction, I. 69. 

Canning's, Mr, speech at the opening of 
Parliament, J. 10. Speech relative to 
South America, 13. Speech relative to 
Ireland, 15. Speech relative to Sir W. 
D. A'Court, 18. Speech on the subject 
of Spain, 21. Reply to Lord William 
Russel, 29. Reply to Sir James Mack- 
intosh, 32. Speech relative to the 
recognition of tlic South American 
States, 33. Reply to Air Hume, 40 
Speech in reply to Air Calcraft, 44. 
Speech relative to the Courts of Chan- 
cery, 68. Speech relative to ScwLd&ii 
judicature, 74. Reply to Lord Milton, 
89. Explains the intentions of Go- 
vernment respecting the West Indies, 
106. Speech on the case o^ Air Smith, 
119. Reply to Air Hume, 130. Re- 
ply to Air Lambton, 133. Reply tc 
Air Rennet, 141. Speech in reply to 
Air Abercromby relative to the Lord 
Chancellor, 144. 

Canterbury's, the Archbishop of, speech 
relative to the Unitarian relief bill, I. 
136. 

Cape of Good Hope, calamity at, II. 1 68. 

(’ape Town, particulars from, respecting 
the Caftres, 171. 

Carrol, John, trial of, for murder of a 
child, II. 129. 

Cartwright, Alajor, biographical account 
of, II. 295. 

Chamber of Commerce, II. 361. ■*> 

Chancellor's, the Lord, speech relative tt 
the Unitarian relief bill, I. 136. 

Chili. See America. 

Churches and Chapels, account of* tlu 
building of, II. 88. 

Chronicle, Political, or record of publit 
documents, II. 3, 88. 

Chronicle, Legal, or record of remarkable 
Hals and law proceedings, II. 89, 163 
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Clyropicle, General, or record gf rniscella- 
g neous occurrences, II. 16.1, 256*. 
Chronicle, Biographical, or account of 
eminent persons deceased during the 
year, II. 256, 309. 

Chronicle, Literary, II. 309. 

;Chronicle, Ecclesiastical, II. 336, 361. 
Chronicle, Commercial, II. 361. 

Clapper ton's, Messrs Oudney, Denham, 
-and, discoveries in Africa, I. 215. 
Cl<jrk, Sir George, moves the navy esti- 
mate, I. 36. Speech relative to im- 
pressment, 142. # 

Cochrane's, Captain Charles Stuart, tra- 
vels in Columbia, I. 231. Journey 
through Siberia, 246. » 

Cockburn, Sir G. reply taMr Hume, 40. 

Reply to Mr Hume, 142. 

Coffin's, Sir Isaac, speech relative to im- 
pressment, 1. 142. 

Colli#, Sir George Ralph, K. C. B. puts 
an end to his own life, II, 177. 
Commercial Tables, II. 11. 

Courtenay's, Mr, speech on the subject of 
amending the forms of Scottish judica- 
ture, I. 74. 

Curtis's, Mr, speech on the wool trade, I. 
52. 

D. 

1 

Daley, Mr, seconds the address in the 
House of Commons, I. 7. His speech 
at the opening of the Parliament, 1 1. 
•Danish Asiatic Company, account of, II. 
373. 

Darnley's, Lord, motion for inquiry re- 
specting Ireland, I. 81. 

Davie’s, Colonel, speech respecting the 
- effects of the Insurrection act in Ireland, 

I. 90, 

Davidson’s, Mr, speech respecting the 
• I^sh Church, I. 93. 

Deaths, II. 440. 

Demerara, debates in Parliament respoct- 
ing the proceedings in, relative to Mr 
Smith, I. 3. Trial of Mr Smith, &c- 

II. 89. Trial of the negroes engaged 
in the revolt at, 104. Proclamation by 
the Lieutenant Governor, 169. 

Derby, an alarming fire at, II. 184. 
Devonshire, the Duchess of, account of, 
1. 263. 

Diabolical outrage, II. 177. 

Dramatic intelligence, II. 333. 

Duel between Mr Battier and Lord I?on- 


donde*ry, II. 190. F atal one between 
Captain Gurley and Mi Westall, II. 

232. 

E. 

Ecclesiastical Chronicle, II. 336. 

Edinburgh, destructive fire at, II. 191. 

• Ascent of Mr Saddler's baloon, 1 95. 
Election of a Peer to sit in Parliament 
in the room of the Marquis of Lothian, 
201. Dreadful fires, 239. Musical 
Festival, 252. School of Arts, II. 319. 
Particulars respecting the New Aca- 
demy, 322. Opening of, 321. Meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of, 338. Gene- 
ral Assembly, 311. 

Ellis's, Mr, speech relative to the West 
India Company, I. 57. Speech respect- 
ing the treatment of slaves, 1. 109. 

Exchequer's, the Chancellor of the, propo- 
sed plan of finance, I. 36. Reply to Mr 

b Calcraft, 44. Speech in reply to Mr 
Hobhouse, 45. Reply to Mr Maber- 
ley, 4-6. Statements relative to the re- 
moval of restrictions on the silk trade, 
51. Speech relative to marine insu- 
rance, 60. Speech relative to the build- 
ing of new churches, 122. Motion re- 
lative to the repairing of Windsor Cas- 
tle, 138. 

F. 

Fame, the loss of the sliip, II. 197. 

Fanaticism, fatal effects of, II. 178. 

Fauntlcroy, Henry, trial of, for forgery, 
II. 138. Guilty, 143. Further parti- 
culars, 222. Interview with his wife, 
245. Mrs F.'s petition to the King, 
.246. Ilis execution, ib. 

Finances, I. 35. General state of, <6. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's plan, 36. 
Navy estimates, 39. Army estimates, 
40. Ordnance estimates, 42. Proposed 
reduction of the taxes upon c&J, 43. 
Salt. ib. Rum, ib. Leather, 44. Mo- 
tions for repeal of the assessed taxes, 
45. Budget, 46. 

Fine arts, II. 380. British institution, 
Pall-Mall, ib. British institution, 381. 
Royal Academy, ib . Society of British 
Artists, 383. Drawings by Claude, ib. 

Fires, II. 184. Alarming one at Derby, ib* 
Destructive one at Inchmichael, parish 
of Errol, Curse of Gowrie, 191. Great 
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one at Edinburgh, J91. One 'm Flcot- 

• Street, London, 23 6. Several dread- 

ful ones in Edinburgh, 239. 

. Fletcher against Fletcher, for false im- 

* prisonment, and imputed madness, II. 

. 123. 

Forbes, Mr John, biographical account 
of, II. 277. 

Foreign Policy, I. 16. Views, motive*,, 
and debates respecting, 16 — 35. 

Foreign and colonial merchandize, II. 1G. 

Foote, Miss, against Mr Ila/ne for breach 
of promise of marriage,* 1 1. 147. 

France, the state of, I. 148. Elections. 
149. Opening of the Chambers, 161. 
Law for reduction of interest on tin* 
public debt, 152. Carried in thcCham- 
ber of Deputies, 159. Rejected by the 
peers, 163. Results, ib. Law of Sep- 
tennial election, 164. New mode of 
recruiting the army, 169. Minor pro- 
ceedings, Ob. Prosecutions against the 
journals, 172. Censorship re-establish- * 
ed, 1 75. Death of the King, ib. Ac- 
cession of Charles X. 176. Ills first 
measures, ib. Institute of, IT. 327. 


G. 

General Assembly of the Scottish Church, 
proceedings ol, TI. 341. 

Geographical discoveries, I. 221. Tra- 
vels in Colombia, ib. South America, 
236. Northern expedition, 243. Dis- 
coveries in Africa, 245. Journey 
through Siberia, 216. 

Germany and the North, I. 187. 

Girodct, Anne Lowis, the French paint- 
er, biographical account of 1. 261. Ilis 
death, 263. 

Glasgow, meeting of weavers at, II. 21 b. 

Glow-worm, communication on the lu- 
minous matter of, II. 315. 

General Chronicle, II. 163. 

Gordons, Mr, speech in favour of build- 
ing new churches, I. 126. 

Goulburn’s, Mr, reply to Lord Altfcorpe, 
relative to Ireland, 1. 86. Speech relative 
to the Insurrection act, 91. Speech re- 
lative to the tithe composition act, 94. 
Speech relative to the education of Ca- 
tholics in Ireland, 98. 

Graham's, Mr, speech respecting the 
tithe composition act, I. 94. 

Grand Cairo, letter from, II. 33 L 


Grant, Charles, Esq. biographical ac- 
count of, r TI. 299. 

r G rant's, Mr Charles, speech relative to tip* 
wool trade, 1 . 52. * 

Grattan’s, Air, speech relative to Catholic 
education, I. 96. 

Greece, state of, I. 191. Internal feuds, 
ib. Opening # of the campaign, 193. 
Naval actions, ib. Samos, 194. Junc- 
tion pf the Egyptian {loot, 195. Action 
1 with the Greeks, ib. Losses of the Turk\ 
Und Egyptians, ib. Land campaign, 

196. Fresh dissensions, ib. Col&co- 
• troni defeated, ib. Negotiations bb- 

tween Turkey and the other powers, 

1 97. * 

GrenfehVs, Mr, speech relative to tin 
West India Company,!. 56. Relative 
to marine insurance, 59. 

Gurley, Captain, killed in a duel with 
Mr Wcstall, II. 232. 


II. 

Hales, Mr Edward, death of, by the biU 
of a mad dog, II. 207. * • 

Hamilton’s, Lord A., motion relative to 
the Scotch courts of law, I. 71. 

Ilardinge, Sir II. moves the ordnance 
estimates, I. 42. « 

Harris, Air, killed by the descent of a 
balloon, II. 192. 

Harrowby’s, Lord, speech relative to the 
Unitarians, 1. 137. 

Hastings, the Marquis of, meetings of a 
Court of Directors relative to, II. 207.. 

Hayti, see America. 

Hay, Thomas, trial of, for assault and 
attempted murder, II. 115. Sentence 
to he whipped and transported, 121. 

Helena, Prineessof W irtemberg, her mar- 
riage with his Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Michael, II. 169. 

Hill, Mr, moves the address in the House 
of Commons, I. 7. 

Ilobhouse’s, Mr, speech relative to tha 
army estimates, I. 41. Motion for re- 
peal of the house, and window tax, 45. 
Speech relative to impressment, 142. 
Speech respecting the building of new 
churches, 123. Speech respecting the 
Alien bill, 128. 

Ilorncr's, Mr, monument, particulars re- 
specting, II. 187. 

IIoRand’s, Lord, speech at the opening 
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Parliament, I. 8. Speech in reply James 11 . disinterment of, II. 221. 
la * $peecli rela- James, Mr, assault upon, IJ. i«o. ‘ ' 

Jardinc, Professor, public dinner to, II. 


of 

* to Earl Bathurst, 107. 

1 ‘ tivc lo the appellant jurisdiction, 71.* 

flumes, Mr, speech at the opening of 
Parliament, I. 8. Reply to Sir George 
Clerk, 39. Speech relative to the army 
estimates, 10. Speech on the ordnance 

•estimates, 42. Speech relative ta the 
silk trade, 50. Speech relative to ma- 
rine insurance, 60. Motion relative to 
the Irish Church establishment, *91. 

‘ Reply to Dr Lushington, 126. StrAiu- 
tmsly opposes the Alien bill, 130. 
Speech relative to the freedom of file 
Indian press, 133. Opposes the mo- 
tion for repairing Windsu* Castle, HO. 
Motion relative to i impressment. 111. 

Hjiskisson’s, Air, reply to Air Manning, 
I. 56. Speech respecting the West In- 

* dia Company, 57. 


Improvements, account ol‘, 11. 373. Par- 
ticulars respecting the canal at Swan- 
sea, 37 4. Tees and Weardale railway, 
lb. Tunnel under the Thames, 375. 
Bridge of suspension over the Thames, 
376. Great ship canal, ih. Union of 
the Thames and Alcdway ,377. Cast- 
iron church, 376. Projected railway 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Carlisle, 
ih. 

Inchmicliael, destructive lire at, II. 191. 
India, state of affairs in, 1. 210. Bur- 
mese war, ib. Various actions, 211. 
Chittagong district, 212. Sir Archibald 
Campbell lands at Rangoon, 21 3. Vari- 
ous actions and captures, ib. Alutinv 
« at Barrackporc, 215. Capture of Alar- 
taban, 216. Brilliant victories over 
the Burmese army, ih. 

India, petition relative to the freedom of 
*the press in, II. 72. 

Inundations in the North, II. 250. 
Ireland, the state of, 1. 81. Parliamcnt- 
» ary motions, debates, and resolutions, 
respecting, ib. 101. 

Ireland, British goods imported into, II. 

10. Value of imports into, 16. Value 
* of the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom exported from, 17. 
9 Report of the state of the districts that 
are uuder the Insurrection act, 42. Re- 
port on the survey and valuation of, 76. 


188. 

Johnston, Lieutenant Hume, the death 
of, II. 186. 

Joint Stock Companies, list of, II. 371. 
Jury Court in Scotland, the forms of pro- # 
* ceeding in, II. 35. 


• K. 

* 0 

Kennedy’s, Mr, speech relative to Scot- 
tish judicature, I. 73. Speech relative 
to reforming the representation of the 
city of Edinburgh, 1. 79. 

King’s speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, I. 5. At the prorogation of 
Parliament, H7. Bulletins respecting 
the health of the, II. 168. 

King’s, Lord, sharp reply* to the Bishop 
of Limerick, I. 95. 

Knatchbull’s, Sir E. motion relative to 
the wool trade, I. .52. 


L. 

Labourers' wages, report on the payment 
of, out of the poor rales, II. 65. 

Lamb’s, Air, motion for granting counsel 
to prisoners in cases of felony, t. 74. 

JLamb’s, Air William, speech relative to 
the Alien Bill, I. 130. 

Lamb ton, Air, presents a petition to Par- 
liament relative to the Indian press, 
I. 132. 

Langau and Spring, great light for the 
championship betwixt, II. 167. 

Lansdownc s, the Marquis of, speech at 
tne opening of Parliament, 1. 7. Speech 
relative to foreign affairs, It). Speech on 
the state of South America, 13. Speech 
relative to Ireland, I. 15. Alotion for 
the recognition of the SouthVAmcrican 
independence, 26. Reply to Lord Li- 
verpool, 29. Speech relative to the 
Tithe Composition act, 64. Bill for 
relieving the Unitarians from the mar- 
riage ceremony of the Church of Eng- 
land, 135. ** 

Loughridge, Esther, and her son Hugh, 
execution of, for poisoning Hugh’s 
wife, 11.218. 
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Lowry, Wilson, Esq. biographical ac- 
count of, II. 274. 

Lee, Miss Sophia, biographical account 
- of, II. 277. 

Legal and constitutional questions, 1. 

-v- • 62 — 81. 

Legal chronicle, II. 89. 

Limerick, Lord, speech respecting Ire- 
land, I. 85. 

Limerick, the Bishop of, speech relative 
to the Irish Church establishment, I. 
93. 

List of the works of av.cidnt art which 
were taken from Home by the French 
in 1797 and carried to Paris, II. 85. 
Joint stock companies, 371. 

Lists, new publications, II. 385. Births, 
418. Marriages, 426. Deaths, 440. 
Literary Chronicle, II. 309. 

Literature, the Royal Society of, II. 309. 
American, 333. 

Littleton’s, Mr, speech in reply to Sir 
Robert Wilson, I. 20. 

Liverpool, commercial statements respect- 
ing, II. 361. Cast-iron church at, 378. 
Liverpool’s, Lord, speech at the opening 
of Parliament, I. 7. Speech relative 
to Spain, 10. Speech relative to the 
recognition of the South American 
states, 27. Speech relative to die ap- 
pellant jurisdiction, 69. Reply to Lord 
Darnley respecting Ireland, 83. Re- 
ply to Lord King, 94. Speech relative 
to the Tithe Composition Act, 95. * 

Local improvements, II. 374. 

Loft, Capel, Esq. biographical account of, 
II. 285. 

London, destructive fire in Fleet Street, 
II. 236. 

London Hibernian schools, II. 337. 
Long’s, Sir Charles, speech respecting the m 
repairing of Windsor Castle, I. 140. 
Louis!XVIII. short account of, I. 260. 
Loiiton, Viscount, seconds the address in 
the House of Lords, I. 7. Speech at 
the opening of the Parliament, 14. 
Louis, a negro, trial of, II. 104. 
Lushjngton’s, Dr, sentiments respecting 
the West India Company, I. 58. 
Speech relative to marine insurance, 
60. Speech relating to the case of Mr 
Smith, 11$. ‘Speech on the proposed 
vote for bmlding new churches, 125. 
Reply io Mr Hume, 126, 

Lyon s, Captain, failure in his northern 
expedition, I. 244. 


Lyon’s, Captain, ship Griper, arrival of, 
in great distress, II. 233. 


M. 

Maberly’s, Mr, motion for the total re- 
peal of the assessed taxes, 46. Speech 
relative to the malt and beer duties, 
43. 

Mackintosh's, Sir James, reply to Mr 
Canning, I. 23. Speech relative to 
South American affairs, 30. Speech on 
the motion for granting counsel to pri- 
soners in cases of felony, 75. Speech 
relative to the casa of Mr Smith, 116, 
Speech relative to the Alien Bill, 129. 

Macquarie, Major-General, biographical 
account of, II. 293. 

Mahers, the execution of, for the bum., 
ing of tlie Sheas, 11.215. 

Maitland, Right Hon. Sir Thomas, bio- 
graphical account of, II. 259. 

Manchester, terrific accident at, II. 230. 

Manning’s, Mr, bill for constituting the 
West India Company, I. 56. 

Marine insurance, report on, II. 52. 

Marriages, II. 426. 

Marry at, Joseph, Esq. biographical ac- 
count of, II. 257. 

Maseres, Baron, biographical account of, 
II. 270. 

Maurice, Fatrick, and Cremins, John, 
trials of, for the murder of the Franks, 
II. 121. 

Maurice, Rev. Thomas, biographical ac- 
count of, II. 267. 

Mexico. See America. Particulars re- 
specting the mines of, II. 368. 

Mexican congress, particulars respecting 
commerce, II. 364. 

Milton’s, Lord, speech in favour of gene- 
ral inquiry respecting Ireland, "1. 87„ 

Miscellaneous proceedings in Parliament, 

J. 122. 

Mollien’s travels in.foloinbia, I. 223. 

Moscow, the University of, II. 331. 

Mount Rosa, the elevation of, II. 327. 

Murphy, trial of, II. 406. 

Murray, Lord Charles, death of, II. 231, 

Murray’s, Mr John, communication to 
the Royal Society relative to the glow^ 
worm, II. 315. 
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N. 

*^4pior,^ord, elected one of tlie sixteen 
•Peers of Scotland, 11.201. 

Navigation Laws, Petition against, IT. 

• 63. 

Navy Estimates, I, .If). 

Netherlands, state of, I* 180. 

Netherlands, treaty between his Britan- 
nic Majesty and the King of the, re- 

* spotting territory and commerce in tfie 

'East Indies, II. 25. * 

New Projects, II. 3(57. Publications, 

k, 38 5. ’ * • 

North’s, Mr, Reply to Mr tvimb, I. 7.5. 
Speech relative to Ireland, *67. 

Norway, state of, I. IS % 

Nugent’s, Lord, motion on the subject 
of Spain, I. Hi. Reply to Mr St urges 

# Bourne, 19. 


O. 

Onlc, Sir John, Baronet, Biographical 
Account of, 11. 263. 

Ordinance Estimates, 1. 42. 


T\ 

Palmerston, Lord, moves the army esti- 
mates, I. JO. Reply to Mr Ilobhouso, 
4L Supports the vote for building 

; new churches, 126. 

Parliament, the opening of, I. .5. King’s 

• Speech, ifi. Debates on the Address, 
7. Motion relative to Spain, 1 6. Mo- 
tion for the Production of Correspond- 
ence between France and England, re- 
lative to Spain, 19. Debates relative 
to the South American States, 26. 

m State oPthe Finance, 35. Plan propo- 
sed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 36. Navy estimates, 39. Army, 
JO. Ordnance, 42. ^Proposed mluc- 

• tion of several taxes^Pj. Motions for 
repeal of the assessed taxes, J5. Bud- 
get, 46. Debates relative to the re- 
moval of restrictions on the silk trade, 
So — wooJ t trade, 51. , Reduction of 
linen bounties, 52. Disposition to 
torm joint stock companies, ib. West 
India Ompany, 55. Marine Insu- 
rance Company, 56. Motion for in- 


quirpinto the Court of Chancery, 63. 
Debates, ib. Debates on the Appdl- 
lant Jurisdiction, 69. Bill relative to 
the Scotch Courts of Law, 71. De- 
bates, ib. Motion for allowing coth*- 
sel in cases of felony, 7 L Debate on* 
ib. Motion respecting the represen- 
tation of the city of Edinburgh, 7 6. 

• Debate on,* ib. Motion for inquiry 
respecting Ireland, 81. Debates, 83. 
Lord Althorpe’s Motion, 86. Debates, 
ib. Appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry, 89? Bill for continuance of 
the Insurrection Act, 89. Debates, ib. 
Motion on the subject of the Irish 
Church establishment, 91. Debates 
on, 92. Effects of the Tithe-Compo- 
sitjon act, 9 J. Motion relative to ge- 
neral education in Ireland, 96. Mo- 
tion relative to Catholic funeral rites, 
99. Motion for ameliorating the con- 
dition of tlie slaves in the-Wcst Indies, 

1 103. Debates, ib. Motion respect- 

ing Mr Smith the missionary. 111. 
Long debate, ib. Vote for the build- 
ing of new churches, 122. Debates, 
?h. Renewal of the Alien act, 127. 
Debates, ib. Proceedings connected 
with the Indian press, 132. Motion 
for relief of Unitarians, in regard to the 
marriage ceremony, 135. Debates, ib. 
Motion for repairing Windsor Castle, 
138. Debate, 140. Motion relative 
<o impressment, 141. Debate, 142. 
Debate on Mr Abcrcrombv’s complaint 
against the Lord Chancellor for breach 
of privilege, 143. Prorogation, 145. 

Parry s, Captain, expedition, I. 243. 

Pedestrian performance, an unprecedent- 
ed one, II. 189. 

Peel’s, Mr, speech at the opening of Par- 
liament, I. 15. Speech relative to the 
Court of Chancery, 65. Motion for 
amendment of the forms of Scottish 
judicature, 72. Speech relative to Ire- 
land, 89. Speech respecting %he ef- 
fects of the Insurrection act in Ireland, 
91. • Speech in reply to Mr J. Smith, 
98. Reply to Mr Hobhouse, 124. Mo- 
tion relative to the alien bill, 127. 

Peru. See America. 

Philip, Counsellor, attaclcTSi the cottage 
of, II. 170. 

Pictures, papers relating to the Augerstein 
collection of, II. 86. 
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PlunkeU’s, Mr, motion respecting Catho- 
lic funeral rites, I. 99. 

Poetry. Stanzas by Lord Byron, I. 105. 
■Stanzas by Walter Scott to Mons. 
'•Alexandre, ib. Sonnet, 266. Lines 
* on first hearing Caradori sing, 267. 
To the chase-field away, ib- c The mes- 
• senger bird, 268. The moss-rose, 269. 
The Swiss poet, 270. Saul and Jona- 
than, 271. Stanzas, 272. Hob’s Epi- 
taph, 273. Ode sur la Mprt dc Louis 
XVIII., 374. 

Political-economy, I. 4M — 61. 

Political Chronicle, II. 3. 

Poinsett’s Notes on Mexico, I. 240. 
Portugal, state of, I. 183. Conduct of 
the King, ib. Insurrection by Prince 
Miguel, 184. Suppressed, ib. Far- 
ther proceedings, ih. 

Presbytery of Edinburgh, meeting of, 
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